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Page 207, note 8. For not read rot. 
331, line 20. For Sestesura read Sestura. Also written Sesetsu. 


29 


99 


337, 55 


27. For in read into. 


361. An inscription lately brought from Abu-Habba shows that Agadé 


369-71. 


Semitised into Accad, is the true reading. 

A recently discovered cylinder of Nabonidos asserts the date of Naram- 
Sin, the son of Sargon of Agadé, to have been 3200 years before the 
time of Nabonidos (see Pinches in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, Nov. 7th, 1882). It is more than doubtful whether 
Eri-Acu, the son of Cudur-Mabug, is to be identified with Rim-Agu, 
who was conquered by Khammuragas, and recent discoveries show that 
the conquest of Babylonia by Khammuragas did not follow very closely 
upon the reign of Naram-Sin. There seem, however, to have been two 
ptinces of the name of Khammuragas. 


438. The cylinder of Nabonidos just mentioned calls Astyages “the king of 


the tsab manda” or ‘‘ barbarians.” It must have been through a con- 
fusion between the words Mad& or Medes—the term by which the 
heterogeneous tribes east of Kurdistan were known to the Assyrians— 
and manda, “a barbarian,” that the name of Media came to be applied 
by Greek and probably Persian writers to the kingdom of Ekbatana. 
Nabonidos states that the temple of the Moon-god at Harran, which 
had been destroyed by the “Manda,” was restored by hinself, with 
the help of the soldiers he had summoned from Gaza and elsewheré, 
after the overthrow of Istuvegu or Astyages by Kyros in B.c. 553. He 
goes on to say: “And Merodach spake with me: ‘The barbarians of 
whom thon hast spoken, themselves, their country, and the kings 
that are their allies, exist not.’ In the third year when it came, he 
bade Kuras, king of Anzan, his young servant, to march with his army ; 
he overthrew the wide-spreading barbarians ; he captured Astyages, 
king of the barbarians, and took his treasures to his own land.” 


N.B.—In the following pages an attempt has been made to give a correct trans- 


literation of Greek and oriental proper names. But as long as English spelling 
remains a national disgrace, and no reformed alphabet is in current use, rigid con- 
sistency is unfortunately impossible. Nor can the printer be expected to be always 
attentive to the clumsy devices by which alone we are able at present to mark the 
differences between a long and short ¢ or o. As in the case of Greek accents, the 
most careful corrector for the press will sometimes overlook a misuse of diacritical 
marks. Any endeavour, however, to approximate to the right reproduction of Greek 
proper names is better than none at all, and may possibly help to contribute to that 
most desirable of objects, the reform of English spelling. 


PREFACK. 


THE main object of the present work is to show what light has 
been thrown upon the earlier books of “the Father of History ” 
by recent discoveries in Greece and the Levant, and, at the same 
time, to emphasize the fact, which Herodotos perceived, that 
Greek history and civilisation are but a continuation of the 
history and civilisation of the ancient East. The rapid progress 
that has been made of late years in the decipherment of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions, the active exploration and 
unexpected discoveries that have been made in Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Syria, and Asia Minor, the excavations on the site 
of Carchemish, and the recognition of the important part once 
played by the Hittites, have revolutionised our conception of 
early history, and given us a knowledge of the religion and 
culture, the languages and inner life, of the old nations of the 
Orient which Herodotos and his contemporaries did not and 
could not possess. In studies which are growing day by day, 
and continually revealing some new fact or correcting some 
previous misconception, it is well to take stock of our existing 
knowledge every now and then, and see exactly what is the point 
to which our researches have brought us. The present volume, 
accordingly, deals with the history rather than with the language 
of Herodotos, and with that history only in so far as it bears 
upon the East. I have not touched upon philology except 
where the meaning of a word or name has been cleared up by 
the science of language, or where I have myself found a difficulty 
in the grammatical construction or exact signification of a passage. 
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Those who would be saved the trouble of reference to a gramma 
and dictionary, or who desire to learn what difficulties commen 
tators have discovered in simple texts, and what avalanches o 
learning they have poured down upon them, must turn to othe: 
editions of Herodotos. It is with Herodotos as the historian 
rather than as the subject for the dissecting-knife of the gram- 
marian, that I have had to do. 

The edition of the first three books of his history now pre- 
sented to the reader does not profess to enter into competition 
with the standard work of Prof. Rawlinson. Its existence is 
justified on three grounds. First of all, as I have already said. 
it tries to place before the public the results of the researches made 
up to the present time in the monumental records of the ancient 
civilised world. Dislocated and hidden away as most of the 
materials are in numerous learned periodicals, some of which 
are scarcely known even by name beyond a very small and 
select circle of subscribers, the task of bringing them together is 
one which the ordinary classical student would have neither the 
leisure nor the desire to attempt, and it therefore becomes the 
duty of those who have specially devoted themselves to Oriental 
matters to undertake it for him. In the second place, I can 
speak at first hand about a good deal of the material worked up 
in the present volume, and can claim to have contributed some 
portion of it myself to science; while both in the notes and 
appendices new facts will be found which have not hitherto 
made their way into print elsewhere. Then, thirdly, I have 
travelled over a considerable part of the ground on which the 
history described by Herodotos was enacted. Indeed, with the 
exception of Babylonia and Persia, there is hardly a country or 
site mentioned by him in these first three books which I have 
not visited. And the more I have travelled, the more impressed 
I have been with the conviction how impossible it is to write 
accurately of an event, or discuss with any advantage a historical 
or topographical question, without having studied it personally on 
the spot. I much doubt if the great antiquity of Egyptian 
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civilisation can be really brought home to the mind of anyone 
who has not actually sailed up the Nile and examined one by one 
the groups of monuments he passes on the way, and the successive 
stages of culture they imply. 

For recent monographs on the relation of monumental dis- 
covery to Herodotos I would refer to Maspero’s interesting 
“Fragment d’un Commentaire sur le seconde Livre d’Hérodote ” 
in the Annuaire de l’ Association pour [Encowragement des Etudes 
grecques en France, 1875 (pp. 15-21), 1876 (pp. 185-193), 
1877 (pp. 124-137), and 1878 (pp. 124-174); Eugéne Revil- 
lout’s “ Premier Extrait de la Chronique démotique de Paris: Le 
Roi Amasis et les Mercenaires” in the Revue égyptologique, II. 
and III, 1880 (pp. 49-82); and, above all, Wiedemann’s 
“Geschichte A‘gyptens von Psammetich I. bis auf Alexander den 
Grossen,” Leipzig, 1880 (more especially pp. 81-100), in which, 
for the first time, the methods of scientific criticism are applied 
to the records of ancient Egypt. Briill’s “ Herodot’s babylonische 
Nachrichten” (1878), though convincingly disproving Oppert’s 
topographical restoration of Babylon, is little more than a re- 
statement of the arguments in Rawlinson’s Herodotus. For 
Persia the student may be referred to Hovelacque’s “ Observations 
sur un Passage (I. 131-141) d’Hérodote concernant certaines 
Institutions perses” in the Revue de Linguistique et de Philologie 
compurée, VII., 1875 (pp. 243-68), and my own letter on the 
“Rise of the Persian Empire” in the Academy, Oct. 16, 1880, 
pp. 276-7; while for the Hittites and their extension as far as 
Lydia my article on “The Monuments of the Hittites,” in the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, VII. 2, 1881 
(pp. 248-308), may be consulted. The natural history of 
Herodotos is treated by B. Beneke in the Wuassenschaftliche 
Monatsblatter for 1879, Nos. 4-8, 10-12, under the titles of 
“Die Satigethiere in Herodot’s Geschichte,” “Die botanischen 
Bemerkungen,” and “ Die mineralogischen Bemerkungen.” 

The net result of Oriental research in its bearing upon 
Herodotos is to show that the greater part of what he professes 
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to tell us of the history of Egypt, Babylonia, and Persia, is really 
/ ® collection of “ mirchen,” or popular stories, current among the 
Greek loungers and half-caste dragomen on the skirts of the 
Persian empire. For the student of folklore they are invaluable, 
as they constitute almost the only record we have of the folklore 
of the Mediterranean in the fifth century before our era; and its 
examination and comparative treatment by a Felix Liebrecht or 
a Ralston would be a work of the highest interest and importance. 
After all, it is these old stories that lend as great a charm to the 
pages of Herodotos as they do to those of medieval travellers 
like Maundeville or Marco Polo; and it may be questioned 
whether they are not of higher value for the history:of the human 
mind than the most accurate descriptions of kings and generals, 
of wars and treaties and revolutions.! 
A. H. SAYCE. 
QUEEN’S CoLL., OXFORD, 
April 1888. 


1 There is no commentary on Herod- 
otos more instructive or interesting than 
Maspero’s admirable Contes égyptiens 
(Paris 1882), which forms the fourth 
volume of Les Littératures populaires. 
The author says justly (p. xxxill.) of 
Herodotos: ‘‘I] n’écrivait pas une his- 
toire d’Egypte. Méme bien instruit, il 
n’aurait pas donné au livre de son histoire 
universelle qui traitait de l’Egypte plus 
de développements qu’il ne lui en a 


donnés. Toutes les dynasties auraient - 


da tenir en quelques pages, et il ne nous 


eit rien appris que ne nous apprennent 
aujourd'hui les textes originaux. En 
revanche, nous y aurions perdu la plupart 
decesrécitsétrangers, et souvent bouffons, 
qu’il nous a si joliment racontés, sur la foi 
de ses guides. Phéron ne nous serait pas 
connu, ni Protée, ni Rhampsinite. Je 
crois que ¢’aurait été grand dommage. 
Les monuments nous disent, ou nous 
diront un jour, ce que firent les Khéops, 
les Ramsés, les Thoutmés du monde réel. 
Heérodote nous apprend ce qu’on disait 
d’eux dans les rues de Memphis.” 
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THe HISTORICAL CREDIBILITY OF Hfroporos. 


WHETHER it was that the work of Hérodotos fell upon an age which 
had imbibed the sceptical teaching of the philosophers and sophists, 
and, like the wits at the court of the Restoration, was ready to laugh 
down a writer who made demands upon its credulity,—or whether his 
‘Tesidence in the West lost him the literary friends and advocates he 
would otherwise have had in Greece,—or whether, again, his partiality 
for Athens aroused the prejudices of the younger generation which 
gathered like vultures round the carcase of Athenian greatness, and 
neither cared nor desired to remember the history of the Persian wars, 
—certain it is that from the first Herodotos met with hostile criticism 
and accusations of historical dishonesty. Hardly had the generation 
for whom he wrote passed away before Thukydidés tacitly accused 
him of errors which the Attic historian corrected without even naming 
the author to whom they were due. While his statements on matters 
of Greek history were thus called in question by a writer of that very 
nationality whose deeds he had done so much to exalt, his history of the 
East was categorically declared to be false by Ktésias, the physician of 
the Persian king Artaxerxes Mnémon. Born at Knidos, almost within 
sight of Halikarnassos, the birthplace of Herodotos, the position of 
Ktésias gave him exceptional opportunities for ascertaining the true 
facts of Persian history, and his contemporaries naturally concluded 
that a critic who had lived long at the Persian Court, and had there 
consulted the parchment archives of Persia, was better informed than 
a mere tourist whose travels had never extended so far as the Persian 
capital, and who was obliged to depend upon ignorant dragomen for 
the information he retailed. The very fact, however, that Ktésias 
considered Herodotos worthy of attack shows that the latter held a 
high rank in the Greek literary world, whatever opinion there might 
be as to the character and credibility of his writings. But the attack 
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of Ktésias produced its desired result; the work of Herodotos fell 
more and more into contempt or neglect; the florid rhetoric of 
Ephoros superseded it among the readers of a later day, and, Bauer 
notwithstanding, even the antiquarian philologists of Alexandria paid 
it no special attention. Manetho and Harpokration wrote books 
to disprove the statements of Herodotos;! Theopompos,? Strabo, ? 
Cicero, * and Lucian,* challenged his veracity ; and Josephos ® declares 
that “all” Greek authors acknowledged him to have “lied in most 
of his assertions ;” while the Pseudo-Plutarch went yet further, and 
composed a treatise on the Malignity of Herodotos, in which he sought 
to prove that the misstatements of the “father of history” were 
intentional distortions of fact. It is only wonderful that with all this 
Herodotos continued to be read, and perhaps yet more wonderful that 
his work has escaped the wreck from which but a few excerpts of his 
critic Ktésias have been preserved. 

The last half-century has placed materials at our disposal for 
testing the historical veracity of Herodotos which the majority of his 
Greek critics ignored and despised. Year by year exploration in the 
East and patient research at home have been gradually adding to our 
knowledge of the ancient world, and enabling us to reconstruct the 
history of oriental civilisation. Assyria and Babylonia, Egypt and 
Nubia, Asia Minor and prehistoric Greece itself, have yielded up their 
monuments to the scrutiny of a generation which has been trained in 
the principles of a scientific criticism and desires to discover only the 
truth. The contemporaneous records of princes and statesmen who 
were but names a few years ago now lie before us, and we know more 
of the inner and outer life of ancient Babylonia or ancient Egypt than 
Herodotos could have done even though he had spoken the languages 
of these countries and travelled more widely over them than he did. 

The question of the trustworthiness of Herodotos can now be 
judged on better grounds than internal evidence or the testimony of 
classical writers. We have means for deciding how far the statements 
of Herodotos in regard to events which happened before his time and 
in the foreign countries he visited are correct. Unfortunately, as we 
shall see, the decision is on the whole against our author, and we 
shall therefore have to enquire why this is,—whether the mistakes of 
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1 Etym. Mag., s.v. Acovroxdmos ; and 4 De Leg. i. 1; De Div. ii. 56. 
Suidas, s.v. ‘Aproxparlwy. i . 

a Fr. 29. Ver. H. ii. 42. 

3 xi. pp. 740, 771, etc. 6 Con. Ap. i. 8. 
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Herodotos are due to the circumstances under which he wrote and 
travelled, or whether, as the Pseudo-Plutarch was persuaded, he was 
not only fallible but dishonest. 

For the sake of briefness it will be best, first, to see how and with 
what object the history was written ; secondly, how far the honesty 
of Herodotos can be trusted ; and thirdly, how far his statements bear 
the test of facts. 

(1.) Herodotos tells us himself that his object in writing was to 
record the famous events of the past, more especially the struggle 
between the Greek and the barbarian. In other words, he wished to 
write a history of the Persian War, and of the causes which led up 
to it. What else he tells us is episodical, taking the place of the foot- 
notes and excursuses of a modern book. The history of Lydia is con- 
nected with the first beginning of the contest between Europe and 
Asia as well as with the rise of the Persian empire; the account of 
Babylonia necessarily finds a place in a work dealing with a power of 
which it formed so important an element ; and the long episodes upon 
Egypt and Skythia are justified by their bearing upon the Persian 
War, which could not fitly come about until the conquest of Egypt had 
swept away the last civilised kingdom which stood between Persia and 
Greece, and the chastisement of the Skythians had made the Persian 
frontier safe on the north, and allowed it to prosecute its designs 
against Hellas without hindrance or fear. Egypt, too, exercised a 
most important bearing on the course of the war. Had it not been 
for its opportune revolt in B.c, 486, the whole strength of Persia would 
have been flung upon Greece under the direction of the skilful and 
energetic Dareios, not of the weak and cowardly Xerxés. We are 
only surprised that Herodotos has introduced no digression upon 
Pheenicia into his work, since the Phoenician fleet was a prime factor 
in the war, and Pheenician traders were held by him to have been the 
first causes of the quarrel between East and West. 

But the ingenuity of commentators has of course not been satisfied 
with the simple account Herodotos gives of the object of his work. 
They have divined other objects as well, and it cannot be denied that 
in the choice of his subject, and especially in his treatment of it, 
Herodotos must have been influenced by motives which appear more 
or less plainly on the face of his book. Herodotos had travelled and 
taken many notes, and, like travellers of our own day, was anxious to 
let other people know that he had done so. As it happened, his 
travels had taken him over the scene of the great war. Then, again, 
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he had that common failing of literary men—jealousy of others - 
had done what he thought he could himself do better. Hekatzo: 
we shall see, seems to have been the special object of his dislike, 
he succeeded only too well in effacing him. But, above all, Herod 
had a philosophical, or, if the term is preferred, a theological the 
which was a combination of the old Greek belief in the doom 1 
awaits hereditary guilt, and the artistic Greek conception of “ 
golden mean.” Whatever exceeded a just proportion aroused the e 
and véuerrs of heaven; the overweening power and pride of Xe1 
brought upon him the destined disaster, just as it brought destruct 
upon Kroesos at the moment when he considered himself most seci 
Hence it is that the Athenian legislator and gnomic poet has to 
introduced into the Lydian court in spite of chronological difficult 
in order to preach that doctrine of moderation which was soon to 
verified by facts; hence it is that the murder of Polykrates or 
expedition of Xerxés has to be preceded by dreams—the shadow: 
the events that were to follow. 

Kirchhoff! has made it plain that Herodotos left his wi 
unfinished. He could not have intended to break off his hist 
of the Persian War while it was not yet ended without commemo1 
ing “the great and wonderful deeds”? enacted on the Eurymec 
and at Salamis in Kypros, or the compact known as the peace 
Kimén, which brought to a close the long hostilities between Gre 
and Persia. At the same time it is equally clear that the work, as 
have it, is carefully arranged according to a definite plan. And1 
only so, but ‘it bears evident marks of having been revised by 
author after its first publication, or at any rate its first compositic 
Canon Rawlinson points out that in iv. 30 zpoo@jxac must be render 
‘‘ additions” or “supplements,” not “digressions,” and that the phr: 
there used, ‘additions are what my work always from the very fi: 
affected,” implies that the book had already been published. It 
otherwise difficult to understand why this protest against a carpi 
criticism should have been made. It is also possible that wh 
Herodotos twice declares (iii, 80, vi. 43) that Otanés had real 
recommended a republic in spite of the incredulity of “certa 
Greeks,” he is alluding to objections that had been raised on the fir 
publication of his work, and not to the criticism passed on tl 
authority from which he is quoting. The most natural explanation 


1 Ucber die Enistehungszeit des herodotischen Geschichtswerkes, 2a edition, 1878. 
941. 
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the fact that whereas some passages in the book were clearly composed 
or revised in Southern Italy, others appear to have been written in 
Asia Minor or Attica, is, that it underwent two editions. The passayes 
which imply a residence in Southern Italy are always, as Professor 
Rawlinson says, parenthetical (except, perhaps, vi. 127), and can be 
omitted without injury to the sense ;! while it is difficult to conceive 
that the vanity of a Greek could have been satisfied with writing a 
book and not publishing it for years. 

Kirchhoff, indeed, has argued ably to prove that the work was 
brought out piecemeal. As the promise of a digression on Assyrian 
history in i. 106, 184, is not fulfilled in the third book (ch. 150), 
where we should expect it, he concludes that a considerable interval 
of time elapsed between the composition and publication of the two 
passages, and that Herodotos had meanwhile forgotten his promise. 
As Bachof,? however, remarks, the Assyrian power had been destroyed 
by the Medes, not by the Persians, and therefore the history of it could 
not well enter into the plan of his work. Moreover, in iv. 1 
Herodotos actually refers to one of the very passages in which the 
“Assyrian History” is mentioned, so that his memory could not have 
been so short as Kirchhoff imagines. Kirchhoff places the composi- 
tion of this first part of the work at Athens before B.c. 442, when 
Sophoklés brought out his Anétigoné, in which a reminiscence appears 
of the history of the wife of Intapbernés (see iii. 119, note 6), and 
when Herodotos received the gift of 10 talents for his work from 
the Athenian people. Bachof reasonably wonders how an author 
who intended to write the history of the Persian War could have 
published a fragment which did not reach even as far as the occa- 
sion of its beginning. Kirchhoff brings Herodotos to Athens for the 
second time after the commencement of the Peloponnesian War on 





1 For those written in Southern Italy (Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. 1877). But it must 


see ili. 160 (end); iv. 99; v. 77 (end); 
vi. 127 (where the list begins with 
Italy) ; vii. 114 (end); ix. 78 (end). 
For the others see i. 142, where the 
Ionian cities are enumerated from south 
to north, iii. 90, ii. 7. Stein suggests 
that iv. 81 was written before the visit 
of Herodotos to Delphi, as otherwise he 
would have compared the great bowl 
presented by Kroesos (i. 51) with the 
Skythian cauldron. 

2 Die ‘Acaipro Abyo des Hérodotos 


b 


be remembered that Herodotos under- 
stands Babylonia as well as the kingdom 
of Nineveh under the name of Assyria 
so that he must have regarded the 
Babylonian empire as merely a continu- 
ance of the Assyrian, 

4 The vote was moved by Anytos, 
according to Dyillos, an Athenian his- 
torian of the fourth century B.c., quoted 
by the Pseudo- Plutarch (De Malig. 
Herod. ii. p. 862 a; see Euseb. Chron. 
Can. ii. p. 339.) 
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the strength of a comparison between the funeral oration of Periklés 
and the metaphor of the spring put into the mouth of Gelon (vii. 162), 
and makes him remain there till B.c. 428. During this second visit 
he supposes bks. v. 77-ix. to have been written. 

Kirchhoff’s dates are accepted by Bauer,! who, however, believes 
that what Kirchhoff calls the composition of the second part of the 
History was really its final redaction. He assumes that Herodotos 
had by him a number of individual histories—the Lydian, the 
Egyptian, the Skythian, the Libyan, and the Persian—which he had 
written at various times. These were pieced together into a connected 
whole, tho first part (to the middle of the 5th book) in Thurii, the 
second part in Athens. It was the history of the expedition of 
Xerxés which was read to the Athenian people in B.c. 445, soon after 
the composition of the Egyptian history. ? 

Bauer’s theory no doubt contains an element of fact. Herodotos 
must have written his history in parts. The existence of such episodes 
as that on Egypt goes far to prove it; but the references to the Assyrian 
history, which was never incorporated into the work, make it almost 
a certainty.* The Assyrian history cannot well have been expunged by 
Herodotos when he revised (or redacted) his book, and there is no 
satisfactory evidence that it formed a separate volume. Nevertheless 
the Assyrian portion of the history of Ktésias seems to have been 
composed with the view of confuting the statements on Assyrian matters 
which had been current under the name of Herodotos. We must, 
therefore, assume that Herodotos had actually written a work on Assyria 
similar to that on Egypt, and that while he embodied the whole of his 
Egyptian volume into his great work, he introduced from his Assyrian 
volume only that portion which related to the Babylonian empire, 
together with a passage or two which bore on the earlier chronology of 
Assyria. The whole volume, perhaps, fell after his death into the 
hands of friends, who, without publishing it, let it be known what its 
author had said about Assyrian history. It is even possible that 
Herodotos may have read this and other fragments which went to form 
his general history to private circles of friends. Hence the reply of 
Ktésias in the form of a counter Assyrian history. 


1 Die Entstehungszeit des herodotischen before bks. i.-vi., is successfully over- 
Geschichtswerkes, 1878. thrown by Bachof, Quastiuncula Herod- 
2 Bauer's hypothesis, so far as it otea (Eisenach, 1880). 
assumes that the history of the campaign 
of Xerxés (bks. vii.-ix.) was written 3 See i. 106, note 1. 
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The detached parts, which we thus suppose were woven into a 
harmonious whole, must themselves have been based in great measure 
upon notes. Herodotos must have gone about, pencil and measuring- — 
tape in hand, examining the relics preserved in temples, noting down 
the replies he received to his questions from dragomen, Greek priests, 
and the descendants of great men to whom he was introduced, or 
measuring the size of the buildings he visited, and the large blocks of 
stone which excited his wonder. He appeals to the testimony of his 
own eyesight and observation; to the offerings and famous relics 
preserved in temples, like the fetters of the Spartans at Tegea, or the 
monuments to the Greeks who fell at Thermopyle ; to Greek inscrip- 
tions like the forged Kadmeian ones at Thebes; to oracles like those 
delivered to Kroesos; to tradition; to eyewitnesses! and personal 
intercourse with those who had taken part in the events described, or 
were related to those who had done so, like Thersander 2 and Arkhias ?; 


to Egyptian priests, or rather half-caste dragomen; to Persian and 


| 


{ 
\ 


Phenician writers‘; to Greek poets—Arkhilokhos (i. 12), Solén 
(v. 113), Sapphé (ii, 135), Alkeos (v. 95), Simonides of Keos (v. 102, 
vii. 228), Anakre6n (iii. 121), Pindar (iii 38), Lysistratos (viii. 96), 
Zéskhylos (ii. 156), Phrynikhos (vi. 21), Aristeas (iv. 13), Homer and 
Hesiod (ii. 117, iv. 32, v. 67, ii. 53), Olen (iv. 35), Musseos and Bakis 
(vii 6, viii. 20, 77, 96, ix. 43)—and to earlier Greek historians and 
geographers. Among the monuments he saw were many inscribed 
ones, such as the stem of twisted serpents on which stood the tripod 
dedicated to Apollo by the Greek victors at Platea, and which is now 
in the Hippodrome at Constantinople ; or the tablet of Mandroklés in 
the temple of Héré at Samos;° or the two columns erected by Dareios 
and engraved with Greek and Assyrian (i. ¢. Persian) characters.® The 
example of the Kadmeian inscriptions at Thebes, however, shows that 
Herodotos could not distinguish between forgeries and genuine texts 
even where he had to deal with Greek inscriptions ; and we must be! 
therefore careful in accepting his statements on the strength of supposed 
epigraphic evidence where we do not exactly know what it was. Besides 


‘ monuments of this kind it is probable that he used official registers 


. preserved in temples, like the dvaypadai of Sparta.’ If the latter gave 


1 jii, 115, iv. 16. dpyaia ypdupara of Elis (Paus. v. 4, 4); 
2 ix. 16. 3 ili. 55. the list of Olympian victors (Paus. v. 8, 
4 See i. 1, i. 95,°i. 214, 3); the list of Karnean victors at Sparta 
5 iv. 88. 6 iv. 87. (Athen. xiv. p. 635 E); the registers of 


7 Plut. Vit. Ages. 19. Comp. alsothe Argos and Sikyon (Plut. De Mus. p. 
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the length of each king’s reign as well as his name, they may exp. 
the fact that Herodotos places 900 years between himself and Héral 
(i. 145) instead of 630, which, according to his own mode of reckon 
dates (ii. 142), would be the time required for the twenty-one generati 
from Héraklés to Leénidas (vii. 204). The oracles probably formed 
of the oral tradition from which he drew so largely, though, as the ora 
ascribed to Muszos and Bakis were in writing, it is possible tha 
written compilation of the oracles of Delphi had been made before 
time (see i 47). We are no doubt indebted to tradition for a g 
deal of the folklore which lends to his pages so great a charm. 1 
Herodotos borrowed from Persian and Pheenician writers he expre 
states himself; and as the style as well as the doctrines of the e: 
Ionic philosophers presuppose an acquaintance with Oriental literat 
while Herodotos was born a Persian subject, it might be concluded 1 
both he and his countrymen in Asia Minor were not so ignoran' 
Persian—the English of the day—or of Phcenician—the languag 
trade,—as is ordinarily supposed. It is quite clear, too, that the acco 
of the Persian satrapies given in the third book is taken from 
official list. But there is nothing else to show that Herodotos - 
acquainted with any other language than his own, and the mistakes 
makes in his translations of Persian words prove that he could not h 
.- understood the Persian language. The same evidence is also borne 
Ktésias.! That persons must have been found in Asia Minor able 
speak both Greek and Persian 1s of course evident—in no other 1 
could the Persian government of the Greek states there have been can 
on; but they were probably of no high station in life—mere cle: 
in fact, who made a livelihood, like the dragomen in Egypt, out 
their linguistic acquirements. To learn the language of their conquer 
was unpatriotic, and if the trouble were undergone for the sake 
gain “banausic.” Possibly Semitic settlers were found to perform 
same office of interpreters between the Greeks and their masters t 
was undertaken by the Jews in Spain for the Arab students of Gr 
literature. In any case there must have been Greek translations 
Persian and Phoenician books, as well as of official documents, fr 
which Herodotos derived his statements ; and the fact that they w 
translations may explain why he always speaks of his Orier 
authorities in the plural. The Hellenic poets, on the other ha 


1134); and that of the Athenian archons see Mahaffy in the Journal of Hell 
(Polyb. xii. 12, 1). For the value to be Studies, ii. 1 (1881), pp. 164 a7. 
assigned tu the list of Olympian victors 1 See i. 1, note 1. 
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formed part of the Greek’s education, and were the texts upon which 
the teaching of ypdupara was based. Herodotos had no doubt com- 
mitted a good deal of their compositions to heart, and an apt quotation 
was not likely to be less esteemed in the ancient world than in the 
modern. Hence it is that while Hekateos is the only Greek prose-writer | 
quoted by name—and that only for the sake of disparagement— 
Herodotos makes a show of his acquaintance with the poets of his 
nation. A good knowledge of standard poetry was as much the mark 
of a cultivated gentleman as it was in the English society of the last 
century. It is therefore somewhat strange that Sophoklés, the 
fashionable tragedian of the day, should not once be named, mor | 
especially as there are evidences of conscious allusions to Herodotos on 
the part of the poet, who is even said to have written a poem in his 
honour.! But it is precisely the fact that Sophoklés was the fashion- 
able poet of the day which explains the silence of Herodotos, His 
tragedies had not formed part of the school education of Herodotos ; 
he had learned no passages from them, and was consequently unable to 
quote them. Nor did a knowledge of a poet about whom every one 
was talking bring with it the same reputation of learning as a know- 
ledge of prehistoric worthies like Muszos and Bakis. 

The relation of Herodotos towards his predecessors in prose ‘ 
literature was avery different one. They were his rivals whom he 
wished to supplant. There was no éclat to be gained by showing 
himself familiar with their names. His chief aim was to use their 
materials without letting the fact be known. He tries to impress upon 
the reader his own superiority to the older prose-writers ; he boasts of 
accepting only what he has heard from eyewitnesses (iii. 115, iv. 16), 
and names Hekatwos only when he thinks he can confute him or make 
him appear ridiculous. And yet it is certain that he is largely indebted 
to Hekatzos for his information, and that in Egyptian matters more 
particularly he has drawn without scruple on the work of the writer 


~ 


L~ 


—— 
———— 


1 Plut. Op. ii. p. 785 a, edit. Reiske. 
The poem began: ‘Qi ‘Hpodéry revier 
Logonrjs éréwy dv Idvr’ éx) revrijxovra. 
See iii. 119, note 6, and cf. Hanna, 
‘‘Beziehungen des Sophokles zu He- 
rodot”’ (Briinn, 1875), and Nieberding, 
‘* Sophokles und Herodot’’ (Neustadt, 
1875). The lynx eyes of commentators 
have discovered plagiarisms from So- 
phoklés in ii. 35 and iii. 119. On the 
other hand, Sophoklés seems really to 


allude to Herodotos not only in the pass- 
age above referred to, assuming it to be 
genuine, but also where the habits of 
the Egyptians are attacked and human 
misery is described in Gd. Col. 337 sq. 
and 121) sq., as well as in Fr. 380, where 
mention is made of the invention of 
games to allay the pangs of hunger, and 
perhaps Fr. 967, where the inundation 
of the Nile is ascribed to the melting of 
the snow. 
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he desired to supersede.1 Herodotos wrote for a young and growing 
society, not a decrepit and decaying one ; and just as the surest mode 
of securing the circulation of a book in ancient Egypt, or in the earlier 
centuries of our own era, was to ascribe it to an older author, so the 
passport to fame among the Greek reading public in the age of 
Herodotos was the affectation of novelty and contemptuous criticism of 
older writers. The treatment Hekatzos has suffered at the hands of 
Herodotos—and which Herodotos himself was soon to suffer by a just 
retribution—prepares us to expect a similar treatment in the case of 
other authors whose works have been laid under contribution while 
their names have been suppressed. This expectation is verified by 
passages like ii. 15, 17, iv. 36, 42, where other writers on the same 
subject, supposed to be well known to his audience, are sneered at; or 
by the reference in vi. 55 to the genealogy-makers, who did not come 
into competition with Herodotos, and are therefore compassionately. 
allowed to be still read. 

Among the writers who had preceded Herodotus were Akusilaos of 
Argos, Eudémos of Paros, Eugseén or Eugeén of Samos, Hekateos 
and Dionysios of Milétos, Khar6én of Lampsakos, Xanthos of Sardes, 
Démoklés of Phygela, Bi6n and Deiokhos of Prokonnésos, Amelésagoras 
or Melésagoras of Khalkéd6n, Pherekydés of Leros, and Skylax of 
Karyanda.? Hekatszeos we know he used ; even in the ancient world 
it was notorious that he had “stolen” from that author the descrip- 
tions of the phoenix, the hippopotamus, and the crocodile.* The 
“Persian History” of Dionysios, which extended from the reign of Kyros 
to that of Xerxes, may have suggested to Herodotos the original idea 
of his own,* while Eugsén was probably the source from which he 


1 See Wiedemann, “Geschichte Aegyp- 
tens vou Psammetich I. bis auf Alexander 
den Grossen ” (1880), pp. 82 sq. 

* Hellanikos survived Herodotos and 


3 Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Prap. Fr. x. 3. | 
As Wiedemann remarks, the descriptions 
are so discordant with actual facts that | 
no two writers could have hit upon them | 


must have written after him, as he 
alluded to the battle of Arginusse (B.c. 
406) in his Atthis, and, according to the 
Schol. on Sophoklés (Phil. 201) and 
Porphyry (ap. Euseb. Prap. Ev. x. p. 
466 B), read and copied Herodotos. J. 
Bass, in his monograph, ‘‘ Ueber das 
Verhaltniss Hérodot’s und Hellanikos’’’ 
(Wiener Studien, i. 1879), decides that 
no use of the one by the other can be 
detected. 


independently, and show that Herodotos 
did not make his statements from per- 
sonal observation, as he professes to have 
done, 


* Dionysios is said to have stated that 
Danaos brought the alphabet to Greece. 
This seems to be the reason why He- 
rodotos insists at such length and with 
an appeal to his own experience that it 
was brought by Kadmos (v. 58-61). 
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derived his account of Polykratés. The digression on Atsop (ii. 134), 
which is dragged into the narrative much out of its place, seems to be 
directed against Eugseén, who had made the fabulist a Thrakian. 
Kharén not only traversed the same ground as Herodotos, but also in- 
troduced into his history the same pieces of folklore, as, for example, the 
dream of Astyages! which Herodotos must either have borrowed from 
him or taken from a common source. His special work on Lampsa- 
kos, however, does not seem to have been known to the Halikarnas- 
sian historian, who would otherwise have seen the point of the threat 
of Krossos to cut down Lampsakos “like a fir” (airus); Pityusa, 
according to Kharén, having been the original name of his native 
city.2 On the other hand, Kharén’s list of the Spartan magistrates 
seems almost certainly alluded to in vi. 55, where he is included 
among other genealogers. The notes of Skylax, again, subsequently 
worked up with other materials into a Periplus, must have lain at the 
disposal of Herodotos, who mentions the explorer by name as well as 
his voyage (iv. 44), and from them he no doubt derived much of 
his information about the far East.? Whether he laid Xanthos, the 
Lydian historian, under contribution is more doubtful. His Lydian 
history presupposes the use of documents which gave the succession 
and dates of the Lydian kings and dynasties; but it must be noted 
that it practically begins with the period when the kingdom of Sardes 
was first brought into close contact with the Greeks, and deals mostly 
with the wars between the Mermnadez and the Ionians. On the other 
hand, the account of the colonisation of Etruria given by Herodotos 
seems an intentional contradiction of the narrative of Xanthos,‘ and 
Ephoros expressly asserts that the latter writer “gave Herodotos the 
starting-point” of his history.° We must not forget that although 
there were no publishers or printing-presses in the age of Herodotos, 
public libraries were not altogether unknown ;° Periklés at Athens was 


1 Tertull. De Arian. 46. 

? Plut. De Virt. Mul. p. 255 a. 
Déiokos of Kyzikos had made the same 
statement (Frg. 10, ed. Miill.) 

3 See iii. 100, note 5. 

* See i. 94, note 2. 

5 Fr. 102, ed. Professor Rawlinson 
thinks that if Herodotos had used 
Xanthos he would have noticed ‘‘the 
peculiar physical appearances in the 
interior of Lydia” described by the 
Lydian writer. But the Lydia of He- 


rodotos did not extend so far, being 
confined to the plains of Sardes and 
Magnesia. The case is different with 
Démoklés, who wrote specially on the 
Volcanic Phenomena in Asia Minor 
(Strab. i. p. 85), a work which it is plain 
Herodotos did not use. 

6 As the library of Peisistratos at 
Athens and that of Polykratés at Samos. 
In these libraries we may see an illustra- 
tion of the Asiatising tendencies of the 
tyrants. Libraries had long existed in 
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surrounded by literary men, and books were at any rate cheaper than 
travelling. 
_— Such, then, were the sources from which Herodotos drew his 
materials, which must have taken their final shape not later than 
“BC. 426, the latest possible date for the desertion of Zépyros to the 
Athenian side (iii. 160). No event subsequent to this is mentioned, 
since vi. 68 does not imply the death of Artaxerxes, and the last 
occurrence alluded to, the date of which is certain, is the betrayal of 
the Spartan and Korinthian ambassadors to the Athenians (vii. 133- 
137) in the autumn of B.c. 430.1 Kirchhoff holds that the death of 
Herodotos took place two years after this at Athens, to which he 
returned shortly after the Delian earthquake at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War,? and where he saw the Propylea (v. 77), which 
were not finished till B.c. 431. Professor Mahaffy remarks that the 
little said by Herodotos about the affairs of Magna Grecia, which had 
been treated by Hippys of Rhegium and Antiokhos of Syracuse, is 
“a strong argument against the composition of his work at Thurii in 
his later years ;”* but it must be remembered that the history of the 
Weat, scarcely affected as it was by the great war, did not come within 
the scope of his work, 

(2.) Classical scholars have long since determined to reverse the 
popular verdict of antiquity which found expression in the treatise 
of the Pseudo-Plutarch, and to acquit Herodotos of the charge of 
conscious dishonesty, Mr. Blakesley, indeed, has brought powerful 
arguments to show that Thukydides and others considered Herodotos 
one of the Aoydro.o, whose aim was not to instruct but to please, 
and has tried both to substantiate their judgment and to prove that 
Herodotos was in no way a more trustworthy writer than Marco Polo 
or even De Foe. Professor Mahaffy, too, while agreeing with the 
current opinion, nevertheless ventures to suggest that the attack 
made by the Pseudo-Plutarch has “perhaps not been sufficiently 
considered ;"* but it has been reserved for an Egyptologist, Dr. 

.-° Wiedemann, to make it plain that the charge brought against 
Herodotos was not undeserved, and that the “blame” (sa@pos) which, 


Babylonia, Assyria, Phoenicia, Jernsalem contrary view cf. Paley, Btbliographia 
(Prov. xxv. i.), and, as we now know, Greca (1881). 
Kappadokia, from which two clay tablets, 1 Thukyd. ii. 67. 

one in the Louvre and the other in the 3 Thuk. ii. 8. as compared with He- 
British Museum, have been brought, rodotus, vi. 98. 

while others have been procured at 3 History of Classical Greek Literature, 
Kaisariyeh by Mr. Ramsay. For the ii. p. 26. 4 Ibid, p. 38. 
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according to his epitaph, caused him to fly from Halikarnassos had 
been justly provoked. 

The speeches put into the mouths of many of his characters bear 
the impress of his own ideas and have always been recognised as his 
own compositions. But it is usually assumed that they rest on a basis 
of fact, and are merely what Herodotos supposed might have been said 
on the occasion of a regl event. Our confidence in this assumption 
is, however, shake en we find, firstly, that they are generally 
intended to convey & moral lesson, and, secondly, that where we can 
test the event believed to underlie them it turns out to be imaginary. 
Thus the discussion of the seven conspirators after the murder of the 
Magian cannot be reconciled with the actual facts, and chronological 
considerations make it very doubtful, to say the least, whether Solén 
could ever have visited the court of Krossos. ne are many other 
passages in which Herodotos has introduced a Jégend or preferred one 
version of a tale, not because he heard it from an eyewitness, as, when 
he is trying to disparage his predecessors, he ostentatiously asserts was 
his invariable rule,!'—not, indeed, upon any critical grounds whatso- 
ever,—but simply because it agreed with his philosophical oreed, or 
struck his admiration of “smartness,” or, finally, because it threw a 
doubt on the statements of earlier historians. Out of the various 
stories told of the birth and rise of Kyros he selects one which is a 
pure myth, and the folklore he has substituted for Egyptian history, 
or the legends he tells of the way in which the precious gums of 
Arabia were collected, warn us against accepting a statement which 
may be true merely because it is in Herodotos.\ The tale of the 
phoenix which he plagiarised from Hekatzwos is a convincing proof 
how little he really cared. for first-hand evidence, and how ready he 
was to insert any legend which pleased his fancy, and to make 
himself responsible for its truth. 

But the conclusions to be drawn from his descriptions of the 
crocodile and hippopotamus are yet more damaging to his veracity. 
Not only did he take them from Hekatzos without acknowledgment, 
but he repeats all the errors of his text while endeavouring all the 
time to leave the impression on the reader's mind that they are the 


— 
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result of his own observation. This teaches us to be careful about | 


accepting his testimony in other cases where he seems to claim the 
credit due to personal experience, hut where we cannot test his state- 


a a 


1 See iii. 115. 
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ments. It prepares us also for an affectation of knowledge which 
leads him sometimes to make erroneous assertions, sometimes to con- 
ceal real ignorance, and is in every case misleading. Thus, to judge 
from the way in which he writes, Herodotos must have been a 
marvellous linguist, able to converse freely with Egyptians, Phoenicians 
(ii, 44), Arabians (iii. 108), Carthaginians (iv. 43), Babylonians 
(i. 181-183), Skythians (iv. 5, 24), Taurians (iv. 103), Kolkhians 
(ii. 104), Thrakians (v. 10), Karians and Kaunians (i. 171-172), and 
Persians. Tes et when he ventures to expIain words belonging to any 
of these languages he generally makes mistakes and simply displays 
his total ignorance of them (as, for example, when giving an inter- 
pretation of the names of the Persian kings, vi. 98). In ii. 104, 105, 
he assumes an acquaintance with the languages of both Egypt and 
Kolkhis, and pronounces them to be alike—a verdict which may be put 
by the side of his other assertion that Egyptian resembled the chirping 


. of birds (ii. 57). When, however, we find him further calling the 


‘Kolkhians woolly-haired and black-skinned, we begin to doubt whether 


he could have visited the country at all, much less have made enquiries 
of its inhabitants./ The doubt is confirmed if we look more closely 
into what we find elsewhere in his narrative. From time to time, 


’ when speaking of Egypt, he alludes to a god whose name he will not 


mention, he says, for religious reasons! The god in question is 


“shown by the context to be Osiris; and, as Wiedemann remarks, the 


only religious scruple the Greek traveller could have had against pro- 
nouncing the name of a deity which was constantly in every native’s 
mouth, and was perpetually meeting his eyes on numberless monu- 
ments, and in fact is mentioned by Herodotos himself elsewhere, 
must have been ignorance. Herodotos or his authorities had not 
caught the name when taking notes, but instead of confessing the fact 


.“the father of history” deliberately deceives his readers. It is no 


wonder, therefore, if after this we can further convict him of what, in 
these days, would be termed literary dishonesty of a most serious 
character, inasmuch as it affects the credit and veracity of a consider- 
able portion of his work. ,Herodotos wishes his readers to believe 
that he had visited Upper as well as Lower Egypt. It is true that, 
except perhaps in one passage,” he never actually says that he did so 


? See ii. 3, note 9. polis alone, and not Thebes, was near 
2 ii. 29. In ii. 3 I have bracketed the enough to Memphis for Herodotos to 
words ¢s O78as re xal, which I believe to ‘‘turn into” in order to test what was 
have been inserted by a copyist. Helio- told him at Memphis. His reason for 
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in so many words, but he does his best to convey the impression, and 
in one place (ii. 142-143) resorts to a kind of verbal legerdemain in 
order to effect his object. Here he gives the reader to understand 
that the 345 statues Hekateos had seen at Thebes two generations 
previously were the same as the 341 statues Herodotos saw—as the 
preceding chapters show—at Memphis, and at the game time contrasts 
his own superior modesty and wisdom with the ignorant vanity of the 
older historian whom he now names for the first time.! / There is clear 
evidence that Herodotos never ascended the Nile higher than the 
Fayfim./ Had he done so he would not have lavished such praise 
upon the labyrinth and been silent over the wonderful buildings of 
Thebes, nor would he have gravely repeated the story—due, probably, 
to the misunderstanding of his dragoman—which made the Nile rise at 
“the city” of Elephantiné.? But Hekatszeos had visited Thebes, and 
if he were to be supplanted it was needful that Herodotos too should 


_ have been at least equally far. This is the only excuse for the. 


deliberate falsehood in ii, 29, where he declares that he “came as an 
eyewitness as far as the city of Elephantiné.” /In calling Elephantiné 


a city, however, instead of an island, he betrays the real facts of the — 


case, and it may be hoped that the Arigelican MS. (prima manu) [B], 
which omits the clause, represents the original text of Herodotos (sce 
iL 29, note 7). 

So flagrant an example of dishonesty excites our distrust of the 
extended travels to which Herodotos implicitly lays claim. The 
suspicions aroused by his extraordinarily inappropriate description of 
the Kolkhians are confirmed, and we are inclined to doubt whether 
what Herodotos has to tell us of the eastern part of the Black Sea 
was not derived from others—from those “eyewitnesses” of whom he 
was so proud. At any rate, as Mr. Bunbury remarks,’ there is no 
evidence that Herodotos ever travelled as far as Susa, the expression 
used of the Eretrians at Arderikka—that they remained there up to 
his own time (vi. 119)—being the very same as that used of the 
Barkeeans in Baktria (iv. 204), a country which few would be disposed 
to maintain was visited by him. Moreover, the difficulties connected 
with the description of the royal road from Sardes to Susa‘ can only 
be explained on the supposition that it was borrowed from another 


doing so was that “the people of Helio- 1 See notes 2, 5, und 7 on the passage. 
polis were considered the best authori- 3 See ii. 29; note 7. 

ties.” There is no reference to the 3 History of Ancient Geography, i. pp. 
Thebans. 234-2385. * v. 52. 
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work. Not only are the numbers given for each day’s Journey incon- 
sistent with the final summing up, “ but if the Gyndes be taken as the 
frontier between Armenia and Matiene, the enormous extension thus 
given to Armenia is altogether at variance with the distance assigned 
to this part of the route; the march through Assyria, from the river 
Gyndes to the neighbourhood of Mosul—the lowest point at which 
the road could well have crossed the Tigris—being alone fully equal 
to the 56 parasangs allowed to Armenia, thus leaving the whole 
intermediate space, from the Euphrates to the Tigris, unaccounted 
for ;” while the extension given to Armenia ‘‘is equally at variance 
with the extent assigned to it in the description of the Satrapies.”! 
It may be added that no one who had actually crossed the Gyndes 
would have thought that its waters had been dissipated into 360 
rivulets by Kyros, as Herodotos does in i. 189-190.? 

As Herodotos does not describe any other road to the East, and it 
is pretty evident that he never travelled along this particular one, we 
must conclude that he never visited Assyria and Babylonia. This 
will explain his comparative silence about such important and interest- 
ing countries as Syria and Assyria Proper. Yet, just as much as in 
the case of Upper Egypt, he has endeavoured to produce the impression 
that he had visited Babylonia and conversed there with Khaldean 
priests, and his endeavour has been so successful as to deceive the 
majority of his commentators. One passage, in fact, i. 183, where he 
wishes it to be inferred that he did not see the golden statue of Bel at 
Babylon because it had been removed by Xerxes, is as flagrant a piece 
of prevarication as his’ statement about the 341 images he saw in 
Egypt. It is true he does not positively assert that he was in Babylonia, 
but it is the natural inference from his words. The prevarication 
would have more easily escaped detection if he had said he did not see 
the temple itself, as well as the image it contained, since it had been 
destroyed by Xerxes (Arrian, vii. 17) at the same time that the Persian 
king had carried away the statue. But unluckily Herodotos did not 
know this, and accordingly describes the temple at length, leaving it 
to be understood that he had carefully examined it himself. It is 
doubtful, however, whether he intended to mean by the words ws 
€Aeyov ot XaAdaio. in the same chapter, ‘“‘as they told me when I was 
there,” since they might signify “as they used to say ;” and we can 
afford him the benefit of the doubt. But when he says in chapter 193 


1 Bunbury, i. p. 253. 2 See note 1 on the passage. 
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that he will not mention the size of the millet and sesamé plants, 
“‘knowing well that those who had not gone so far as Babylonia” 
would not believe what had been stated of the luxuriance of the 
vegetation there, he is again trying to convey a false impression, even 
though his words may be quoted from another author. We have not 
to read far to see that Herodotos could not himself have been in 
Khaldea. Apart from the historical misstatements—two of which, 
relating to the sieges undergone by Babylon, could hardly have been 
made by a visitor to the spot!—a writer who speaks of “immense 
stones” in Babylonia,? who does not know the real site of Opis,? and 
describes imaginary cuttings near Arderikka, a place probably quite as 
imaginary,* who asserts that the walls of Babylon had been destroyed 
by Dareios,5 and fancies that rain falls but seldom in the country,® 
stands self-convicted of never having visited the district he undertakes 
to describe. No one, indeed, who had done so would have called 
Babylonia Assyria,’ or have confused the Babylonian with the Assyrian 
empire. The name of Assyria was never used by the Babylonians of 
the age of Nebuchadrezzar and his successors, much less by those of 
the Persian period. It must have been derived by Herodotos from his 
antiquarian researches among older Greek writers when working up 
the materials for his Assyrian history, and have come down from a 
time when Gyges was a vassal of Assur-bani-pal or Sardanapalos, and 
the Assyrian power was influencing the fortunes of Lydia and Ionia.8 
Ktésias had govd reason for accusing Herodotos of errors in his 


Assyrian history; and if we may judge from the specimens of it 


incorporated in his work, its disappearance is no great loss. 

(3.) The conclusion we are driven to, accordingly, is that Mr. 
Blakesley is right in considering Herodotos a mere Aoysrows. He 
pilfered freely and without acknowledgment ; he assumed a knowledge 
he did not possess ; he professed to derive information from personal 
experience and eyewitnesses which really came from the very sources 


1 See i. 192, note 4; iii. 159, note 7. sense in which Herodotos uses it of his 
2 i, 186, note 1. 3 i, 189, note 8. own work (ii. 38, v. 36), and does not 
4 i, 185, note 5. iii. 159, note 7, mean “tradition” or “‘report.” Stein 
es Se , 74 178 is clearly not justified in drawing from 

ee ea renee the passage the inference that Herodotus 

8 In ii. 150 Herodotos confesses that had visited Assyria before he travelled 
the legend he tells of Sardanapalos was in Egypt. Nineveh was an uninhabited 
derived from ‘‘a passage (Adyw) quoted ruin in the time of Herodotos, so there 
from” an earlier \dyos or ‘‘ proser” (see could have been no dragoman there to 
. 1, note 1). <Adyos is here used inthe _ fill his note-books with folklore. 
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~ he seeks to disparage and supersede ; he lays claim to extensive travels 
| which are as mythical as those of the early philosophers ; and he in- 
| troduces narratives or selects particular versions of a story, not because 
they were supported by good authority, but because they suited the 
turn of his mind, and fitted into the general tenor of his work. 
With such evidences, then, of unveracity staring us in the face, it 
becomes a question how far we can trust his statements and accept his 
authority in historical or topographical matters. In order to answer 
it we must first distinguish between the countries he can be proved to 
have visited, and those which there 1s good evidence to show that he 
did not. After all, he need not have been ashamed of the extent of 
his travels ; if they could not rival those of Hekatsos or Skylax, they 
had certainly extended over the greater part of the civilised portion of 
the Mediterranean, Like a true Greek, Herodotos kept as near the 
sea as possible ; we have no proof that he ever penetrated far inland. 
He had visited Greece and its sacred shrines, making a pilgrimage as 
far us Dédéna, and probably coasting along the shores of Thraké from 
Athos to Byzantion. (He had been as far south in Egypt as Lake 
._— Maris, ad sailed along the shores of Palestine and Syria, touching at 
; Beyrfit,! Kypros,? and Rhodes,’ like a modern tourist returning 
from Egypt by an Austrian Lloyd steamer, had apparently stayed at 
Kyréné, and had made the acquaintance of the chief islands of the 
Afigean, including of course Délos. He had resided in Magna Grecia, 
and probably also, as the legend of his life asserts, in Samos.* The 
western coast of Asia Minor was naturally well known to him He 
was born at Halikarnassos, and was acquainted with Lydia and its 
capital Sardes, with Ephesos and the Kaikos, and probably with the 
Troad as well.5 
Except in Egypt, and at Tyre and Sardes, he was not necessarily 
brought into contact with any but a Greek-speaking population ; iu 
Egypt and Syria, as well as at Sardes, he had to depend upon drago- 
men; but his voyages were doubtless performed in Greek boats. 
' Egypt, Syria, and Lydia apart, therefore, he had no difficulty in 
| picking up information, and no need of consulting any but Greek 
; authorities. As regards what may be termed the Greek portion of his 


1 ii. 44, ii. 106. the Samians at Ladé. See also i. 70; ii. 
2 i. 199. 3 ii. 182, 168 ; iii, 26, 39 sq., 54 sqg., 60, 120 sq. ; 
‘ Stein notes that the account in vi. iv. 43, 88, 152; v. 112; vi. 22 sq. ; viii. 
13 sg. betrays an attempt to excuse as 85; ix. 106. 
far as possible the disgraceful conduct of 5 See ii. 10, vii. 43. 
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history, accordingly, we may allow his statements the credibility that 
is usually claimed for them. 

His account of the nations on the western coast of Asia Minor 
stands on a somewhat different footing. The history of Lydia, if 
drawn from first-hand sources, must have rested on the authority of 
persons who spoke a different language from his own, but for reasons 
already alleged (p. xxiii) it is probable that this was not the case, and 
that he made use of Greek documents or traditions. Of Karia he was 
able to speak from personal experience; the relatives and friends of 
his boyhood lived on Karian soil, and what he tells us of Karian 
manners and traditions, as well as of the Kaunians and their language, 
may be accepted without questioning. With Samos he shows a special 
acquaintance, and he may well have laid the history of Eugseén under 
contribution (see p. xxiii), For the coasts of the Aigean as well as for 
Greece we may consider Herodotos both to be a witness at first hand, 
and to have supplemented his own experience by the use of the best 
authorities he could find. No doubt he did not exercise much criticism 
in dealing with the latter, and as he never gives references to the 
books he employed, we cannot distinguish between matter which comes 
from really trustworthy sources and that which does not. No doubt, 
too, his own observation was not very exact, and he may very possibly 
have made mistakes in repeating what he had read or heard. But 
these are drawbacks to which most ancient authors are subject, 

It is very different, however, when we come to the East. <In Egypt , ~~ 
he was a mere tourist, unable to speak the language of the country, 
and furnished with no introductions to cultivated natives. He was 
left to the mercies of half-caste dragomen! and the inferior servants of 
the temples, who were allowed to gain a little bakshish by showing 
them to inquisitive Greeks. Herodotos dignifies them with the name 
of priests ; but the Egyptian priest did not speak the language of the 
Greek barbarian. Every traveller will know what a strange idea he 
would carry away with him of the history and character of the monu- 
ments he visits, and the manners and customs of the country, if he 
had to depend on what he was told by his guides and ciceront. How 
little Herodotos saw of the higher society of Egypt may be gathered 


1 Like the Maltese in modern times, 
the Karians acted as interpreters between 
the natives and the traveller. A bronze 
Apis, now in the Balak museum, has 
upon it a bilingual inscription in hiero- 


glyphics and Karian, the hieroglyphics 
stating that it was dedicated to Apis by 
‘‘Perdm the dragoman.” Peraim is not 
an Egyptian name, and may be com- 
pared with the Karian name Pirémis in 
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from his assertions that the Egyptians used only bronze cups,' and 
did not eat wheaten bread.* Of course what he saw himself he may 
Ge supposed to describe with fair accuracy; bat we can seldom tell 
what he really did see himself, or what he is not merely making 
the reader believe he had seen. Moreover, his attitude towards 
Hekatzos on a question like the causes of the rise of the Nile raises 
the suspicion that he may have treated his predecessors as Ktésias 
treated him, admitting a legend on any or no evidence simply because 
it contradicted what they had written. It is only necessary to read 
through the notes on the second book to see that the majority of the 
statements made by Herodotos about Egyptian matters are now known 
to be false, and that there are many in which we can trace a deliberate 
intention to deceive. It is just the same with his notices of Babylonia, 
or Assyria as he erroneously terms it; and his knowledge even of 
Persian history, manners, religion, and language is equally defective. 
Here, however, his shortcomings are redeemed by the use of official 
documents, like the list of the satrapies, or the description of the royal 
road to Susa. How these came into his hands it is useless to enquire. 
His birth at Halikarnassos may have enabled him to obtain them from 
a government clerk who had translated them into Greek, or they may 
have been contained in one of the books which he consulted for his 
history. He certainly did not understand Persian himself, and there 
is no sign of his being acquainted with Persians of social position, 
unless it were Zépyros the son of Megabyzos.2 As regards Persian 
history, therefore, we cannot expect him to have been so well informed 
as Ktésias, who had access to the royal archives—the S:¢Oepai Bac 
Aixai*—of the empire. And in his account of Persia, as of Babylonia 
and Egypt, the affectation of a knowledge he did not possess, and con- 
cealment of the sources from which he derived his information, still 
further diminish his authority. Consequently it is only where his 
statements are confirmed by the native monuments which modern 
research has brought to light that we can rely upon them; in other 
cases, Where they are not proved to be false by monumental or internal 
evidence, we must adopt towards them the attitude of mind of the 
ancient sceptics. Egyptology and Assyriology have made it impossible 
fur us ever again to accept the unsupported assertions of Herodotos in 
matters pertaining to the East. 
The long controversy which has raged over the credibility of 





the inscription of Halikarnassos (see ii. 1 ii. 37. 2 ii. 36. 
Lit, mute 8). 3 iii. 160. * Diod. Sic., ii. 32. 
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Herodotos has thus been brought to an end by the discoveries of 
recent years. It only remains to say a few words on the character 
assigned by the same discoveries to his critic Ktésias, since on this 
will depend our view of the questions upon which, when Herodotos 
and Ktésias are at variance, the monuments as yet throw no light. 
In the first place, then, it is quite clear that Ktésias really based his 
history on Persian materials. The greater part of his Assyrian listory 
consists of Assyro-Babylonian myths rationalised and transformed in 
the manner peculiar to the Persians, of which Herodotos gives us an 
illustration in the legend of 16.1 Semiramis is the Assyrian Aphrodité, 
Ninos and Ninyas are Nineveh and its inhabitants; and the names 
given to many of their successors, such as Arios, Armamithrés, and 
Mithraos, are Persian titles or divine names. It is significant that 
Baleus, the Assyrian bi/u, “lord,” is said to have been also called 
Xerxés, the Persian Khshaydrsha, from khshaya, which existed by the 
side of khshdyathiya, “king.”? In the second place, when we come to 
Persian history, we find several statements made by Ktésias which 
disagree with those of other classical authorities, but have been un- 
expectedly verified by recent discoveries. Thus he makes the reign of 
Dareios last only thirty-one (or thirty-two) years, the real length of it ac- 
cording to the Babylonian contract-tablets, which place his accession in 
B.C. 517. On the other hand, there are other assertions which are shown 
to he untrue, as, for example, that the Magian usurpation did not take 
place until after the death of Kambysés. On this point Herodotos was 
in the right. But it must be remembered that the loss of the original 
works of Ktésias makes it difficult to determine how far he has 
reported his authorities correctly, or yielded to the desire of con- 
tradicting Herodotos at the expense of truth. At any rate it is 
certain that he was justified in claiming for his history the authority 
of Persian documents, and that many of the charges of falsehood 
brought against him must be laid, not upon him, but upon his eastern 
friends. His history of Assyria is much like the Egyptian history of 
medizval Arab writers, clothed only in a Greek dress. 


THE LANGUAGE OF HERODOTOS. 


For the peculiarities of the language of Herodotos the student may 
be referred to the admirable summary prefixed to the smaller edition 


1 See i. 1, note 1. the Zend ars-na, ‘‘eye.” Baleus may 
3 Benfey and Oppert explain ars-shaby represent Bilu-esir, ‘‘ Bel the director.” 
Cc 


ae 
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of Stein.! It was formerly supposed that his native dialect must . 
been a Doric one, Halikarnassos being a Doric colony, and his resid 
in Samos was called in to explain his use of Ionic. The discover 
Mr. C. T. Newton of a decree issued by the assembly of the Hal 
nassians and Salmakiteans along with the tyrant Lygdamis, the 
temporary of Herodotos, which is written in Jonic, has shown tha 
have no need of this hypothesis, and that Ionic was, in the age of 
historian, the language of his native town.? The only Dorisms w 
occur in it are ’AAtcapvar(éwv) and Tlavudrws, survivals from a ° 
when Doric was still spoken in the place. It is similarly only in 
case of proper names like “Ayis, "Apwrréas, Acvruyx dns, that any tr 
of a Doric dialect are found in the MSS. of Herodotos, since yap 
for the Ionic ynpdpor is not only used by Aéskhylos (Suppl. 613), 
is merely quoted by Herodotos from the Doric dialect of Sicily 
155); while dvéwvrac for dvetyrac (ii. 165) is really an old Ionic f 
which survived in Doric alone of the spoken Greek dialects into 


: 3 
literary age. 


1 Vol. i. pp. li-lix. See also Struve, 
Queestiones de dial. Herodoti, Works, ii. 
pp. $28 sg. : Dindorf, preface to edition 
of Herodotos (Paris, Didot, 1844): 
Lhardy, Questionum de dial. Herodoti 
(Berlin, 1844-6): Bredow, Qwastionum 
Criticarum de dialecto Herod. (Leipzig, 
1846): <Abicht, Uecbersicht tber den 
Herodotischen Dialekt (Leipzig, 1874) ; 
Queestionum de dialecto Herod., Specimen 
I. (Gottingen, 1859) ; Stein, Preface to 
edit. of Herodotos, vol. i. pp. xliv sg. 
(Berlin, 1869); Herodotos; sein Leben 
und sein Geschichtswerk (Berlin, 1870), 2d 
edit., 1877: Brandt, De Modorum apud 
Herodotum usu (Cothen, 1872-3): Merz- 
dorf, “Qusestiones Grammatice de voca- 
lium in dialecto Herodotea concursu modo 
admisso modo evitato,” and ‘‘ Vocalver- 
kiirzung vor Vocalen und quantitative 
Metathesis im [Ionischen,” in Curtius’ 
Studien, viii. pp. 127-222 (1878), and ix., 
pp. 201-244 (1876) [the result of the 
author’s study being that the New Ionic 
has not that love of ‘‘ resolved ’’ vowels 
usually ascribed to it, and that the true 
relation of the Herodotean to the Homeric 
dialect is that of sisters sprung from a 
common old Jonic which came itself like 


Attic from a primitive ‘‘ Pan-Ionk 
Heilmann, De infinitivi syntazi Heroc 
(Giessen, 1879): and especially Err 
‘‘De Titulorum Ionicorum dialecto 
Curtius'’s Studien zur griechischen 
lateinischen Grammatik, v. 2 (1872), 
251-310. The introduction to Lebaig 
Récits @ Hérodote (Paris, Berlin, 1! 
may also be consulted. 

3 The inscription is published in 
Transactions of the Royal Society 
Literature, ix. 2 (1867). Another lox 
text, of apparently the same date, ; 
recording the registration of lands : 
houses that had been forfeited to 
gods, also found at Halikarnassos, 
published by Mr. Newton in Essays 
Art and Archeology (1880), p. 427. 
and is not contained in the list of Io 
inscriptions given by Erman. It 
particularly important on account of 
number of Karian names preserved 
it. Another copy of the text has b 
published in the Bulletin de Correspoi 
ance hellénique. 

3 Some of the MSS. give dvdoyra: he 
Stephanus first restored dyéwrra. | 
ddéwxa. “E-w-xa for &w-a is to tym 
wé-300-a to welOw. 
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The dialect used by Herodotos is known as New Ionic, to dis- 
tinguish it from the Old Ionic of Homer, as well as the Middle Ionic 
represented by a few forms, also found in Homer, which stand midway 
between those of the Old and those of the New. Thus, for instance, 
the genitive of the o- declension in -ov, like Syyov, must have been 
derived from the older genitive in -o1o through an intermediate stage 
in which the semi-vowel was lost, leaving only the two os, which 
afterwards coalesced into the diphthong -ov. Examples of this inter- 
mediate form were first. pointed out in Homer by Ahrens, who detected 
them in such passages as J]. ii. 325, xv. 66; Od. i. 70, x. 60. Homer, 
however, contains not only Old and Middle Ionic forms, but New 
Ionic forms as well ; and on closer inspection it will be seen that the 
archaic portion of his vocabulary, in which, for example, the digamma 
is preserved, is comparatively small, the greater part of his language 
being in no way distinguishable from the dialect of Herodotos. It is 
often assumed that this is in great measure due to conscious imitation 
of the Epic dialect on the part of Herodotos; and Stein accordingly, 
in the summary above referred to, gives a number of words and gram- 
matical forms which he is supposed to have borrowed from Epic 
literature. But, as Mr. Paley has pointed out, many of these words, 
such as aAAodpoveiv, dvnxovoteiv, tapaBdrAXrcc Oat, aredvtes, belong to 
prose rather than to poetry; while others either present no special 
characteristics of antiquity, or form an integral part of the structure 
of the language which Herodotos employs. The oracles, moreover, 
quoted by Herodotos, which belong to the generation immediately 
preceding his own, cannot be distinguished from the hexameters of the 
Iliad and Odyssey in either language, style, or metre. The sharp line 
of division, accordingly, which has been drawn between the language 
of Homer and that of Herodotos cannot be maintained ; nor are we 
justified in believing that the language of Herodotos embodied archaic 
words and grammatical forms which he had derived from his study of 
Epic poetry. The archaisms of Homer are rather survivals from 
earlier poetry, embedded, like flies in amber, in the current language 
of a later date.! 


1 For the relation of the dialects of 
Homer and Herodotos see Merzdorf, 
‘**Vocalverkiirzung und Metathesis in 
Ionischen,” quoted above ; Hofer, “‘ Ueber 
die Verwandtschaft des herodotischen 
Stiles mit dem homerischen”; and especi- 
ally Paley, ‘‘On the comparatively late 


date and composite character of our Iliad 
and Odyssey” in the Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society, xi. 2 
(1869), pp. 379-383. Mr. Paley com- 
pares a large number of similar passages, 
words, and grammatical forms used by 
Homer and Herodotos ; thus alyés (Herod. 
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Herodotos tells us that in his time four different dialects were 
spoken in Jonia (i. 142); the inscriptions that have been preserved, 
however, are too scanty, or the differences were too slight, to allow us 


to substantiate his statement. 


iv. 61, Jl. 3, 158), dytveor (iii. 97, Zl. 18, 
498), deXwréovres (vii. 168, Jl. 7, 310), 
ddA\NoPppoviioa (v. 85, Il. 23, 698), duge- 
Spupéas (vi. 77, Jl. 2, 700), dvaxdivac (v. 
16, Zl. 5, 751), dveivar (iv. 180, Jl. vi. 
256), dvaxovrifey (iv. 181, J7. 6, 113), 
dynxovorhoat (vi. 14, 77. 15, 236), adréovres 
(vii. 223, Zl. 20, 332), of dugt (vii. 228, 
Il. 8, 146), dwoOvpuov worjoa (vii. 168, 
Il. 14, 261), dwt yhpaos obSg (iii. 14, J2. 
22, 60), Sa:rusdves . . éwdoavyro (i. 73; 
Od. 7,102; J1. 1, 464), dplorovs d:axprddv 
(iv. 58, Iv. 12, 103), eBpyee (i. 127, Il. 8, 
351), éwippdgera (vi. 61, Od. 15, 444), 
fwdypa (iii, 36, 77. 18, 407), ayopéwrro 
vi. 11, ZU. iv. 1), fwpdrepor (vi. 84, Ji. 9, 
208), éxrfjcOaz (i. 155, Jl. 9, 402), Oneirro 
(iii, 186, Jl. 7, 448), éweOhxayro (vii. 125, 
Zl. 10, 30), dvardfoa xaxd (v. 4, Ji. 8, 
354), xexaxwydrny (iii. 14, Od. 6, 137), 
xporaNlfey (ii. 60, J2. 11, 160), xexapnxws 
(iii, 27, 77. 7, 312), xovpldcos (i. 135, 77. 1, 
118), Aaecna (vii. 91, 22. 12, 426), Adyos 
ryihs (i. 8, Zl. 8, 524), wqnoas (i. 50, JU. 
9, 358), dréoxoe (iv. 180, Zi. 15, 491), 
éwaddNdynro (i. 118, 71. 1, 126), wapa- 
BadrAduevos (vii. 10, Jd. 9, 322), rewrdrcoras 
(v. 52, Zl. 20, 216), wpédxpooca: (vii. 188, 
Ml. 14, 35), xpoxarliwy (i. 14, Il. 2, 468), 
onudvropes (vii. 81, Il. 4, 431), caupwrijpos 
(vii. 41, JZ. 10, 152), ppyrpy (i. 125, 7. 
2, 362). Also the frequent use of sub- 
stantives in -ogiwn and -vs, adjectives 
in -juwy, genitives in -ew, reduplicated 
perfects like dpa:pnyévos, tpnpeoro, the 
future in -éw, 3d persons pl. in -ara, and 
the modification of verbs in -aw into -eor 
(as fwreoy, wpedyres). To these we may 
add the use of the later eluew for écper, 
the omission of the temporal augment, 
EwOa for elw0a, nia, nucay, PvAaxos and 
padprupos for pvAat and pdprus, lorly for 
éorla, the lost aspirate in perdApevos, 
éwdApevos, éwlorioy, and avrédor, the 


Enough have been discovered, never- 
theless, to show us what were the general peculiarities of the Ionic 





iteratives in -cxoy, and yu». In the first 
three books of Herodotos, again, we find 
the following parallels to Homer :—The 
adverbial éxlxAnow (i. 19, 77. 18, 487), the 
omission of d» after rply 4 and wpdrepov 
h (i. 19, iv. 172), plow evar (i. 87, etc., 
Il, 2, 116), ofa re (i. 98, Jl. 7, 280, Od. 
11, 535), werd 8é (i. 128, Od. 21, 231), 
dud with the dative (i. 140, ete., Od. 4, 
151), dwelrey “to announce ” (i. 152; JI. 
7, 416; 9, 649; Od. 16, 340), ovx darwynro 
(i. 168, Od. 11, 322), wpds 4d Te Kal HAlov 
dyarodds (i. 201; cp. ZZ. 12, 209 ; Od. 13, 
240), olvos dyfixe (uy) (i. 218, ZU. 2, 71), 
Ydupw xarecupévoy (ii. 8, Od. 14, 136), 
yépavas petyoucas ray xetpava, etc. (ii. 22, 
Il, 8, 3, where it appears in a simile not in 
the body of the narrative as in Herodotos), 
ovx ddarjs d\n’ Euwetpos (ii. 49; cp. Od. 2, 
170), SnAnpoves (ii. 74, Od. 18, 85), Sxws 
re (ii. 108, like the Homeric dre re, ta 
re, etc.), wodurporly (ii. 121 e, Od. 1, 1), 
ovpayouncys (ii. 188, Od. 5, 239), xara 
peyv—xarda dé (il. 141, iii. 36, 126, ete., 
Il. 23, 79), doly [éorc] (ii. 171, Od. 16, 
423), the repetition of the subject by 5 ye 
(ii, 173, Z7. 3, 409, etc.), pnxaveduevos 
kaxd (ili. 15, Od. 17, 499), dvexdero “ was 
dissolved” (iii. 16, Jl. 7, 316), xepadrh 
“nerson” (iii, 29, Z7. 8, 281), wapOévor 
re kal #lOen (iii. 48, Zl. 18, 593), wépe 
Avy exdpevos (iii. 50), eloe Aywy (iii. 61, 
Od. 1, 130), diorwoe (iii. 69, Od. 10, 
259), dvd re Edpapov wddey (iii. 78, Jl. 5, 
599), wpocBeiva: ras Hipas (iii. 78 ; cp. Jl. 
14, 169), éudica (iii. 109. Od. 1, 381), 
vwéx (iii. 116, Zl. 4, 465, etc.), évrds darép- 
youou (ili, 116, 77. 2, 845), dvdpas tweloas 
(iii. 126, cp. Jl. 6, 189), vroords éme- 
reréoee (Jl. 10, 308, Od. 3, 99), waddo- 
wévwy of drawing lots (iii. 128, Zl. 15, 
190), and the zeugma €&ros re xal &pyov 
(iii. 135, 77. 19, 242; cp. Pind. Pyth. iv. 
104). 
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dialect as spoken in Ionia and at Halikarnassos in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.c.—that is, in the age of Herodotos. We find that the 
symbol of the aspirate had come to express the long é, from which we 
may infer that the aspirate had been lost in Ionic pronunciation. The 
use of the v ephelkystikon exhibits the same inconstancy as in older 
Attic, though it is more frequent in the earlier than in the later in- 
scriptions, so that the editors who have expunged it from the text of 
Herodotos have fallen into error. The Halikarnassian inscription lately 
published by Mr. Newton, has aie’, not de{; and Stein has been proved 
to he right in defending the forms xetvos and 6éAw against Dindorf 
and Bredow. On the other hand, tdora appears for ratra at Halikar- 
nassos, and, as Erman points out, the coalescence of ¢ with a following 
€, , or ec into one syllable, distinguished the dialect of Miletos and the 
Khalkidian colonies as far back as the sixth century B.C., that of 
Halikarnassos in the middle of the fifth century, that of Euboea in the 
beginning of the fifth century, and that of Thasos in the beginning of 
the fourth. E and o are not contracted into a single syllable until we 
come to the middle of the fourth century B.c., when the diphthong ev 
makes its appearance, probably through the influence of the Attic ov ; 
and ew is written in full except when preceded by v and «. Con- 
sequently Dindorf and Abicht must be wrong in always writing the 
full form ew in the texts of Herodotos, as well as Stein and Bredow, 
who admit the elision of ¢ only where another ¢ precedes. The 
contracted form ipés for iepds, again, does not appear before the fourth 
century B.c., and should therefore be expunged from the editions of 
Herodotos, while we find yéas instead of ys. We also meet with 
forms of the dative plural like pow, Nippyow, Atows, by the side of 
trois Qeots Tovrors, but the genitive singular of the o-declension always 
ends in ov. Stems in z and v form their genitives in vos and vos, until 
we come to the fourth century, when the Attic ews first creeps in. On 
the other hand, so-called Attic forms like ’AvagiAews occur in the oldest 
Ionic inscriptions. At Halikarnassos the dative singular is wéA«, 
recxe. From stems in eos we get IIAovrjos, Tpinvye as well as 
"AxtAAéos. Coming to the verb we find Lhardy justified in rejecting 
éxov from the text of Herodotos by eZxov, eZxev in the Halikarnassian 
inscriptions ; the participle of the substantive verb is ewy, éovros—the 
contracted form not coming into use till late in the fourth century ; 

1 See Dindorf, Commentatio de dial. Herodotos, p. liii.; Bredow, Quastionum 


Herod. (1844), p. xii; Abicht, Ueber-  criticarum de dial. Herod., p. 218. 
sicht iber d. Her. Dialekt, p. 32 ; Stein, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Herodotos tells us that in his time four different dialects were 
spoken in Ionia (i. 142); the inscriptions that have been preserved, 
however, are too scanty, or the differences were too slight, to allow us 


to substantiate his statement. 


Enough have been discovered, never- 


theless, to show us what were the general peculiarities of the Jonic 


iv. 61, Z/. 3, 158), dycveor (iii. 97, 77. 18, 


493), deAwrdovres (vii. 168, Jl. 7, 310), 
dd\XAoPppovijica (v. 85, Il. 23, 698), dugr- 
Spupéas (vi. 77, Tl. 2, 700), dvaxrivac (v. 
16, Zl. 5, 751), dyetvas (iv. 180, ZU. vi. 
256), dvaxorrifes (iv. 181, J7. 5, 113), 
dynxovorfoa (vi. 14, Zl. 15, 236), drdovres 
(vii. 228, Zl. 20, 332), of dugi (vii. 223, 
Il. 8, 146), dwoOvpuov wooo (vii. 168, 
Il. 14, 261), éxt yhpaos ofd¢ (iii. 14, J7. 
22, 60), Sa:cruudves . . éwdoayro (i. 73; 
Od. 7,102; J1. 1, 464), dplorovs dcaxpiddy 
(iv. 58, ZZ. 12, 103), eBpyee (i. 127, Il. 3, 
351), éxeppdgtera (vi. 61, Od. 15, 444), 
fwdypa (iii. 36, 7. 18, 407), tryopéwero 
vi. 11, Zl. iv. 1), fwpbrepow (vi. 84, Jl. 9, 
203), éxrfjcBac (i. 155, Il. 9, 402), €Onedvro 
(iii, 186, Zl. 7, 448), éweOjxayro (vii. 125, 
Il. 10, 30), avawrdjoa xaxd (v. 4, J7. 8, 
354), xexaxwyérny (iii. 14, Od. 6, 137), 
xporaNltew (ii. 60, 2. 11, 160), cexapnxws 
(iii, 27, Zl. 7, 312), xoupldcos (i. 135, JU. 1, 
118), Aaja (vii. 91, 7. 12, 426), rdyos 
iryehs (i. 8, Zl. 8, 524), vanoas (i. 50, J2. 
9, 358), dréooe (iv. 180, Ji. 15, 491), 
éwaddAdynro (i. 118, J. 1, 126), wapa- 
BadrAduevos (vii. 10, I. 9, 322), wewbrcorax 
(v. 52, Jl. 20, 216), wpdxpooca: (vii. 188, 
Il, 14, 35), wpoxarlfuw (i. 14, Jl. 2, 463), 
onudvropes (vii. 81, 7. 4, 431), cauvpwrijipos 
(vii. 41, Zl. 10, 152), gpyrpy (i. 125, J. 
2, 362). Also the frequent use of sub- 
stantives in -ogtyy and -vs, adjectives 
in -juwy, genitives in -ew, reduplicated 
perfects like dpa:pnuévos, Apnpecro, the 
future in -éw, 3d persons pl. in -ara, and 
the modification of verbs in -aw into -eor 
(as fwreoy, wpedvres). To these we may 
add the use of the later elzer for doper, 
the omission of the temporal augment, 
EwOa for elw0a, ja, Hicay, Pidraxos and 
pdprupos for piAaé and pdprus, lorly for 
éoria, the lost aspirate in perddApmevos, 
éwdA\pyevos, éxlorioy, and avdrédcor, the 


iteratives in -oxoy, and ju». In the first 
three books of Herodotos, again, we find 
the following parallels to Homer :—The 
adverbial éxlxAnow (i. 19, 77. 18, 487), the 
omission of dy after rply # and mwpérepov 
H (i. 19, iv. 172), pov evar (i. 87, etc, 
Il, 2, 116), ofa re (i. 98, Jl. 7, 280, Od. 
11, 585), werd dé (i. 128, Od. 21, 231), 
dudt with the dative (i. 140, ete., Od. 4, 
151), dwelrey “to announce ” (i. 152; Jl. 
7, 416; 9, 649; Od. 16, 340), ovx dwuwynro 
(i. 168, Od. 11, 322), wpds Aad Te cal HAlov 
dyaroNds (i. 201; cp. J7. 12, 209 ; Od. 13, 
240), olvos dyfixe (uu) (i. 218, Zl. 2, 71), 
Yduuy Karechupévoy (ii. 8, Od. 14, 136), 
yépaya dev-youcas Tov xeiuova, etc. (ii. 22, 
il. 8, 3, where it appears in a simile not in 
the body of the narrative as in Herodotos), 
ovx ddans adn Euwecpos (ii. 49; cp. Od. 2, 
170), SnAnpoves (ii. 74, Od. 18, 85), Saws 
re (ii. 108, like the Homeric dre re, ta 
re, etc.), wodurporly (ii. 121 e, Od. 1, 1), 
ovpavounxns (ii. 188, Od. 5, 289), xara 
pev—xarda dé (ii. 141, iii. 36, 126, etc., 
Il. 23, 79), dely [éorc] (ii. 171, Od. 16, 
423), the repetition of the subject by 8 ye 
(ii, 173, Z7. 3, 409, etc.), pnxaveduevos 
kaka (ili. 15, Od. 17, 499), dtexéero “was 
dissolved” (iii. 16, Jl. 7, 316), xepadr 
“person” (iii. 29, J7. 8, 281), wapOdvor 
re kal le (iii, 48, Zl. 18, 593), wépe 
Ovum éxduevos (iii. 50), eloe Aywy (iii. 61, 
Od. 1, 180), diordoe (iii. 69, Od. 10, 
259), dvd re Edpapov wdduy (iii. 78, Il. 5, 
599), wpooOeivar rds Ovpas (iii. 78 ; cp. JI. 
14, 169), éudioa (iii. 109, Od. 1, 381), 
vwéx (iii. 116, Zl. 4, 465, etc.), évrds darép- 
youoa: (ili, 116, 77. 2, 845), dvdpas taweloas 
(ili. 126, cp. Jl. 6, 189), dwoords ém- 
rerégece (Il. 10, 303, Od. 3, 99), wadXo- 
pévwy of drawing lots (iii. 128, 7. 15, 
190), and the zeugma €mos re xal Epyor 
(iii. 135, 72. 19, 242; ep. Pind. Pyth. iv. 
104). 
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dialect as spoken in Ionia and at Halikarnassos in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C.—that is, in the age of Herodotos. We find that the 
symbol of the aspirate had come to express the long é, from which we 
may infer that the aspirate had been lost in Ionic pronunciation. The 
use of the v ephelkystikon exhibits the same inconstancy as in older 
Attic, though it is more frequent in the earlier than in the later in- 
scriptions, so that the editors who have expunged it from the text of 
Herodotos have fallen into error. The Halikarnassian inscription lately 
published by Mr. Newton, has aied, not ded; and Stein has been proved 
to be right in defending the forms xeivos and 6éAw against Dindorf 
and Bredow. On the other hand, zdora appears for ratra at Halikar- 
nassos, and, as Erman points out, the coalescence of ¢ with a following 
€, 4, or es into one syllable, distinguished the dialect of Miletos and the 
Khalkidian colonies as far back as the sixth century B.C., that of 
Halikarnassos in the middle of the fifth century, that of Eubosa in the 
beginning of the fifth century, and that of Thasos in the beginning of 
the fourth. E and o are not contracted into a single syllable until we 
come to the middle of the fourth century B.c., when the diphthong ev 
makes its appearance, probably through the influence of the Attic ov; 
and ew is written in full except when preceded by v and v. Con- 
sequently Dindorf and Abicht must be wrong in always writing the 
full form ew in the texts of Herodotos, as well as Stein and Bredow, 
who admit the elision of « only where another ¢« precedes.! The 
contracted form ipés for iepds, again, does not appear before the fourth 
century B.C., and should therefore be expunged from the editions of 
Herodotos, while we find yéas instead of yjs. We also meet with 
forms of the dative plural like jouw, Nippyoev, Atowry, by the side of 
tois Geots rovrors, but the genitive singular of the o-declension always 
ends in ov. Stems in « and v form their genitives in cos and vos, until 
we come to the fourth century, when the Attic ews first creeps in. On 
the other hand, so-called Attic forms like ’AvagiAews occur in the oldest 
Ionic inscriptions. At Halikarnassos the dative singular is roA«, 
tecxez. From stems in eos we get IIAovrjos, Hpiunvye as well as 
"AxsAXéos. Coming to the verb we find Lhardy justified in rejecting 
€xov from the text of Herodotos by ¢Zxov, eZyev in the Halikarnassian 
inscriptions ; the participle of the substantive verb is edv, é6vros—the 
contracted fourm not coming into use till late in the fourth century ; 


Herod. (1844), p. xi.; Abicht, Ueber-  criticarwm de dial. Herod., p. 218. 
sicht aber d. Her. Dialekt, p. 32; Stein, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Herodotos tells us that in his time four different dialects were 
spoken in Ionia (i. 142); the inscriptions that have been preserved, 
however, are too scanty, or the differences were too slight, to allow us 


to substantiate his statement. 


Enough have been discovered, never- 


theless, to show us what were the general peculiarities of the Jonic 


iv. 61, Z/. 3, 158), dydveoy (iii. 97, ZZ. 18, 
493), deAwréovres (vii. 168, Zl. 7, 310), 
dd\XNoPppovfga (v. 85, Il. 23, 698), duge- 
Spupéas (vi. 77, Il. 2, 700), dvaxNivac (Vv. 
16, Zl. 5, 751), dvetyar (iv. 180, Zl. vi. 
256), dvaxorrifey (iv. 181, J. 5, 118), 
dynxovorfoa (vi. 14, 72.15, 236), dréovres 
(vii. 228, 77. 20, 332), of dugt (vii. 223, 
Il. 8, 146), dwoOvpuoy woo (vii. 168, 
Il. 14, 261), éwt yhpaos ovSg (iii. 14, 72. 
22, 60), Sa:ruudves . . ewdoavro (i. 73; 
Od. 7, 102; Jl. 1, 464), dplorous d:axpeddy 
(iv. 58, Zl. 12, 103), eBpyee (i. 127, II. 8, 
351), éweppdtera: (vi. 61, Od. 15, 444), 
fwdaypa (iii. 36, 77, 18, 407), ayopéwrro 
vi. 11, ZU. iv. 1), fwpbrepoy (vi. 84, Il. 9, 
2038), éxrijcOac (i. 155, Ll. 9, 402), €Onetvro 
(iii, 186, Zl. 7, 443), éwePhxavro (vii. 125, 
Il, 10, 30), dvawdfjoar xaxd (v. 4, Jl. 8, 
854), xexaxwyevny (iii. 14, Od. 6, 187), 
xporanlvev (ii. 60, J7. 11, 160), xexapynxws 
(iii. 27, Zl. 7, 312), xovpldcos (i. 135, J2. 1, 
113), Aacoma (vii. 91, J2. 12, 426), Adyos 
iryhs (i. 8, Jl. 8, 524), vynoas (i. 50, J2. 
9, 358), ordooe (iv. 180, 72. 15, 491), 
éwadtdddyyro (i. 118, Jl. 1, 126), wapa- 
Baddduevos (vii. 10, 22. 9, 322), werdrcoras 
(v. 52, Jt. 20, 216), xpédxpooca: (vii. 188, 
Il. 14, 35), wpoxarifwy (i. 14, Jl. 2, 463), 
onudvropes (vii. 81, Zl. 4, 431), cavpwripos 
(vii. 41, ZZ. 10, 152), ppnrpy (i. 125, Z7. 
2, 362). Also the frequent use of sub- 
stantives in -ogvvy and -vs, adjectives 
in -nuwy, genitives in -ew, reduplicated 
perfects like dpa:pnuévos, jpypeoro, the 
future in -éw, 3d persons pl. in -ara, and 
the modification of verbs in -aw into -eor 
(as 4vreov, wpebvres). To these we may 
add the use of the later eluery for éoper, 
the omission of the temporal augment, 
EwOa tor elw0a, nia, micay, PvAaxos and 
pdprupos for pvvaé and pudprus, lorly for 
éoria, the lost aspirate in perddpevos, 
éwddpevos, éxlorcov, and avrédcorv, the 














iteratives in -cxoy, and ju». In the first 
three books of Herodotos, again, we find 
the following parallels to Homer :—The 
adverbial éwxix\now (i. 19, Zl. 18, 487), the 
omission of dy after rply 4 and mwpédrepov 
H (i. 19, iv. 172), plo» elvar (i. 87, ete., 
Il. 2, 116), ofa re (i. 93, Jt. 7, 280, Od. 
11, 535), werd 8 (i, 128, Od. 21, 231), 
dul with the dative (i. 140, etc., Od. 4, 
151), dwelrey “to announce ” (i. 152; Ji. 
7, 416; 9, 649; Od. 16, 340), ovx adxuynro 
(i. 168, Od. 11, 322), xpds 3d re xal prlov 
dvarodds (i. 201; cp. J. 12, 209 ; Od. 13, 
240), olvos dvfjxe (uy) (i. 218, Zl. 2, 71), 
Ydupw xarecdupévoy (ii. 8, Od. 14, 138), 
yépavas pev-youra roy xeiudva, etc. (ii. 22, 
Il, 3, 3, where it appears in a simile not in 
the body of the narrative as in Herodotos), 
ovx ddans Gdn Euwetpos (ii. 49; cp. Od. 2, 
170), SyAnuoves (ii. 74, Od. 18, 85), Sxws 
re (ii. 108, like the Homeric 8re re, ta 
re, etc.), wodurpomly (ii. 121 e, Od. 1, 1), 
ovpayounxns (ii. 1388, Od. 5, 239), xara 
peyv—xard dé (ii. 141, iil. 36, 126, ete., 
Il. 23, 79), dol [éorc] (ii. 171, Od. 16, 
423), the repetition of the subject by 8 ye 
(ii, 178, 77. 3, 409, etc.), unxaveduevos 
kaxd (iil. 15, Od. 17, 499), dcexéero “was 
dissolved” (iii. 16, Jl. 7, 316), xepadry 
“person” (iii. 29, J7. 8, 281), wapOdvor 
re kal #lOen (ili. 48, Z7, 18, 593), wépe 
Ov éxdpuevos (iii. 50), eloe A-ywy (iii. 61, 
Od. 1, 130), diorwoe (iii. 69, Od. 10, 
259), dvd re Edpapow wddey (iil. 78, Ll. 5, 
599), wpooGeiva: rds Ovpas (iii. 78; cp. JI. 
14, 169), éupitoa (ili. 109, Od. 1, 381), 
bwéx (iil. 116, Zl. 4, 465, etc.), évrds dawrép- 
youoa: (iii. 116, 7d. 2, 845), avdpas bwelcas 
(iii. 126, cp. Jl. 6, 189), dwoords ém- 
rerégece (Il. 10, 303, Od. 3, 99), waddo- 
pévwy of drawing lots (iii, 128, Zl. 15, 
190), aud the zeugma @xros re xal Epyov 
(iii. 135, 72. 19, 242; ep. Pind. Pyth. iv. 
104). 
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dialect as spoken in Ionia and at Halikarnassos in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.c.—that is, in the age of Herodotos. We find that the 
symbol of the aspirate had come to express the long é, from which we 
may infer that the aspirate had been lost in Ionic pronunciation. The 
use of the v ephelkystikon exhibits the same inconstancy as in older 
Attic, though it is more frequent in the earlier than in the later in- 
scriptions, so that the editors who have expunged it from the text of 
Herodotos have fallen into error. The Halikarnassian inscription lately 
published by Mr. Newton, has aied, not def; and Stein has been proved 
to be right in defending the forms xeivos and 6éAw against Dindorf 
and Bredow. On the other hand, rdora appears for ratra at Halikar- 
nassos, and, as Erman points out, the coalescence of ¢ with a following 
€, 7, or es into one syllable, distinguished the dialect of Miletos and the 
Khalkidian colonies as far back as the sixth century B.C., that of 
Halikarnassos in the middle of the fifth century, that of Eubcea in the 
beginning of the fifth century, and that of Thasos in the beginning of 
the fourth. E and o are not contracted into a single syllable until we 
come to the middle of the fourth century B.c., when the diphthong ev 
makes its appearance, probably through the influence of the Attic ov; 
and «w is written in full except when preceded by v and «. Con- 
sequently Dindorf and Abicht must be wrong in always writing the 
full form ew in the texts of Herodotos, as well as Stein and Bredow, 
who admit the elision of ¢« only where another ¢ precedes.) The 
contracted form ipds for iepds, again, does not appear before the fourth 
century B.C., and should therefore be expunged from the editions of 
Herodotos, while we find yéas instead of yjs. We also meet with 
forms of the dative plural like jouw, Nupdyow, Atowr, by the side of 
tots Qeois tovrois, but the genitive singular of the o-declension always 
ends in ov. Stems in . and v form their genitives in cos and vos, until 
we come to the fourth century, when the Attic ews first creeps in. On 
the other hand, so-called Attic forms like ’Ava£cAews occur in the oldest 
Ionic inscriptions. At Halikarnassos the dative singular is ode, 
recyez. From stems in eos we get IIAourjos, Tpunvae as well as 
"AxtAXéos. Coming to the verb we find Lhardy justified in rejecting 
éxov from the text of Herodotos by ¢Zyov, eZyev in the Halikarnassian 
inscriptions ; the participle of the substantive verb is ewv, é6vros—the 
contracted form not coming into use till late in the fourth century ; 

1 See Dindorf, Commentatio de dial. Herodotos, p. liii.; Bredow, Quastionum 


Herod. (1844), p. xi; Abicht, Ueber-  criticarum de dial. Herod., p. 218. 
sicht iber d. Her. Dialekt, p. 32; Stein, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Herodotos tells us that in his time four different dialects were 
spoken in Ionia (i. 142); the inscriptions that have been preserved, 
however, are too scanty, or the differences were too slight, to allow us 


to substantiate his statement. 


Enough have been discovered, never- 


theless, to show us what were the general peculiarities of the Jonic 


iv. 61, Zl. 3, 158), dyiveoy (iii. 97, ZZ. 18, 
493), deXwréovres (vii. 168, Jl. 7, 310), 
dA\Noppovijoa (v. 85, Jl. 23, 698), duge- 
Spupéas (vi. 77, IU. 2, 700), dvaxdiwac (Vv. 
16, Zl. 5, 751), dvetvar (iv. 180, J7. vi. 
258), dvaxovritey (iv. 181, Jl. 5, 118), 
aynxovorjod (vi. 14, Jl. 15, 236), dréovres 
(vii. 223, Il. 20, 332), of dul (vii. 223, 
Il. 3, 146), dwoOvpu0v woo (vii. 168, 
Il. 14, 261), dwt yhpaos obSqi (iii. 14, ZU. 
22, 60), Sacruudves . . ewdoavro (i. 73; 
Od. 7,102; Zl. 1, 464), dplorous d:axpeddv 
(iv. 58, ZU, 12, 103), eBpyee (i. 127, Il. 8, 
351), éwippdterae (vi. 61, Od. 15, 444), 
fwdypa (iii. 36, 27. 18, 407), ayopdwwro 
vi. 11, ZU. iv. 1), fwpdrepow (vi. 84, 7. 9, 
2038), éxrfjoOac (i. 155, ZZ. 9, 402), €Onetvro 
(iii. 186, Zl. 7, 443), éwrePxavro (vii. 125, 
Il, 10, 30), dvawAjjoa: xaxd (v. 4, Jl. 8, 
354), xexaxwpéyny (iii. 14, Od. 6, 137), 
xporadl{ew (ii. 60, 72. 11, 160), xexapnxws 
(iii. 27, Z1. 7, 312), xovpldios (i. 135, 77. 1, 
118), Aawrma (vii. 91, 2. 12, 426), Adyos 
irychs (i. 8, Zl. 8, 524), vynoas (i. 50, Z7. 
9, 358), dréooe (iv. 180, Jl. 15, 491), 
éwadt\Ndyyro (i. 118, Zl. 1, 126), wapa- 
Badddpevos (vii. 10, Jt. 9, 322), werbreorat 
(v. 52, J. 20, 216), xpédxpocoa: (vii. 188, 
Il, 14, 35), wpoxariiwy (i. 14, Jl. 2, 463), 
onudvropes (vii. 81, Zl. 4, 431), cavpwripos 
(vii. 41, ZZ. 10, 152), gpparpy (i. 125, TU. 
2, 362). Also the frequent use of sub- 
stantives in -oovvy and -vs, adjectives 
in -ypwy, genitives in -ew, reduplicated 
perfects like dpapynuévos, tpnpecro, the 
future in -éw, 3d persons pl. in -ara, and 
the modification of verbs in -aw into -eoy 
(as 4vreov, wpebyres). To these we may 
add the use of the later eluew for écper, 
the omission of the temporal augment, 
EwOa for elw0a, na, mioay, pUAaxos and 
pdprupos for pidat and pdprus, lorin for 
éoria, the lost aspirate in perddpevos, 
éwdA\pevos, éxlaoriov, and avtrédiov, the 











iteratives in -oxovy, and ju». In the first 
three books of Herodotos, again, we find 
the following parallels to Homer :—The 
adverbial éxix\now (i. 19, Jd. 18, 487), the 
omission of dy after rply # and mwpdrepoy 
H (i. 19, iv. 172), plo» elvar (i. 87, etc., 
Il. 2, 116), ofa re (i. 93, Il. 7, 280, Od. 
11, 535), pera 8 (i. 128, Od. 21, 231), 
dul with the dative (i. 140, ete., Od. 4, 
151), dwelwey “to announce ” (i. 152; Jl. 
7, 416; 9, 649; Od. 16, 340), ove dwrwrnro 
(i. 168, Od. 11, 322), pds ho re Kal HAlov 
dyarodds (i. 201; cp. Z1. 12, 209 ; Od. 13, 
240), olvos dviixe (uy) (i. 218, Zt. 2, 71), 
Ydupw xarethupévoy (ii. 8, Od. 14, 136), 
yépavor petyouca Tov xetpdva, etc. (ii. 22, 
Il, 3, 3, where it appears in a simile not in 
the body of the narrative as in Herodotos), 
ovx ddars adr’ Euwecpos (ii. 49; cp. Od. 2, 
170), SyAnpoves (ii. 74, Od. 18, 85), Sxws 
re (ii. 108, like the Homeric 8re re, twa 
re, etc.), woAurporly (ii. 121 €, Od. 1, 1), 
ovpayounxys (ii. 138, Od. 5, 239), xara 
peyv—xard é (ii. 141, iii. 36, 126, etc., 
Il. 23, 79), doly [éorc] (ii. 171, Od. 16, 
423), the repetition of the subject by 8 ye 
(ii, 173, 70. 3, 409, etc.), unxaveduevos 
kaxd (iii. 15, Od. 17, 499), dcexéero “ was 
dissolved” (iii. 16, Jl. 7, 316), xepady 
“person” (iii. 29, J7. 8, 281), wapdévor 
re kal HlBeo (ili. 48, Jt. 18, 593), wépe 
Ovuyp éxdpevos (iii. 50), eloe Ayu (iii. 61, 
Od. 1, 180), diorwoe (iii. 69, Od. 10, 
259), dvd re Edpayov wdduy (ili. 78, Ll. 5, 
599), wpooGetvar rds Ovpas (iii. 78 ; cp. ZT. 
14, 169), éudioa (iii. 109, Od. 1, 381), 
vwéx (iil. 116, Zl. 4, 465, etc.), évrds dwép- 
yovoa: (iil. 116, 77. 2, 845), avdpas iaweloas 
(iii. 126, cp. Jt. 6, 189), twoords ém- 
teréoee (Jl. 10, 308, Od. 8, 99), wadXo- 
uévww of drawing lots (iii. 128, Jl. 15, 
190), aud the zeugma fos re xal fpyov 
(iii. 135, 77. 19, 242; cp. Pind. Pyth. iv. 
104). 
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dialect as spoken in Ionia and at Halikarnassos in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C.—that is, in the age of Herodotos. We find that the 
symbol of the aspirate had come to express the long é, from which we 
may infer that the aspirate had been lost in Ionic pronunciation. The 
use of the v ephelkystikon exhibits the same inconstancy as in older 
Attic, though it is more frequent in the earlier than in the later in- 
scriptions, so that the editors who have expunged it from the text of 
Herodotos have fallen into error. The Halikarnassian inscription lately 
published by Mr. Newton, has aied, not ded; and Stein has been proved 
to be right in defending the forms xeivos and 6éAw against Dindorf 
and Bredow. On the other hand, rdéora appears for ratra at Halikar- 
nassos, and, as Erman points out, the coalescence of « with a following 
€, 9, or e¢ into one syllable, distinguished the dialect of Miletos and the 
Khalkidian colonies as far back as the sixth century B.C., that of 
Halikarnassos in the middle of the fifth century, that of Euboa in the 
beginning of the fifth century, and that of Thasos in the beginning of 
the fourth. E and o are not contracted into a single syllable until we 
come to the middle of the fourth century B.c., when the diphthong ev 
makes its appearance, probably through the influence of the Attic ov ; 
and ew is written in full except when preceded by v and «. Con- 
sequently Dindorf and Abicht must be wrong in always writing the 
full form ew in the texts of Herodotos, as well as Stein and Bredow, 
who admit the elision of « only where another ¢« precedes.| The 
contracted form ipés for iepds, again, does not appear before the fourth 
century B.C., and should therefore be expunged from the editions of 
Herodotos, while we find yéas instead of yjs. We also meet with 
forms of the dative plural like jor, Nipugpyoe, Atowry, by the side of 
trois Oeots rovrors, but the genitive singular of the o-declension always 
ends in ov. Stems in « and v form their genitives in cos and vos, until 
we come to the fourth century, when the Attic ews first creeps in. On 
the other hand, so-called Attic forms like ’AvagiAews occur in the oldest 
Ionic inscriptions. At Halikarnassos the dative singular is wéA«, 
teixet. From stems in eos we get IIAovrjos, Ipunvye as well as 
"AxtAAéos. Coming to the verb we find Lhardy justified in rejecting 
€xov from the text of Herodotos by ¢eZxov, eZxev in the Halikarnassian 
inscriptions ; the participle of the substantive verb is ewy, éovros—the 
contracted form not coming into usc till late in the fourth century ; 

1 See Dindorf, Commentatio de dial. Herodotos, p. liii.; Bredow, Quastionum 


Herod. (1844), p. xii; Abicht, Ueber-  criticarum de dial. Herod., p. 218. 
sicht aber d. Her. Dialekt, p. 32; Stein, 
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XXXV1 


Herodotos tells us that in his time four different dialects were 
spoken in Ionia (i. 142); the inscriptions that have been preserved, 
however, are too scanty, or the differences were too slight, to allow us 
to substantiate his statement. Enough have been discovered, never- 


theless, to show us what were the general peculiarities of the Jonic 


iv. 61, Zl. 3, 158), d-ytveoy (iii. 97, Z1. 18, 
493), deAwréovres (vii. 168, Zl. 7, 310), 
ad\AoPppovijoa (v. 85, Ll. 23, 698), duge- 
Spupéas (vi. 77, 1. 2, 700), dvaxdrtwar (v. 
16, Zl. 5, 751), dvetvar (iv. 180, JZ. vi. 
256), dvaxorritey (iv. 181, JU. 5, 118), 
aynxovorfnoa (vi. 14, Jl. 15, 236), dréovres 
(vii. 228, Zl. 20, 332), of dul (vii. 223, 
Tl. 8, 146), dwoOdpuov wrorfioa (vii. 168, 
Il. 14, 261), et yhpaos ob8@ (iii. 14, J. 
22, 60), Sa:ruudves . . ewdoavro (i. 73; 
Od. 7,102; Jl. 1, 464), dplorovus dcaxpeddy 
(iv. 58, Zl. 12, 103), eSpyee (i. 127, I. 8, 
351), éxcppdterae (vi. 61, Od. 15, 444), 
fwdypea (ili. 36, Zl. 18, 407), ayopdwrro 
vi. 11, JU. iv. 1), {wpbrepor (vi. 84, ZZ. 9, 
208), éxrfjoGat (i. 155, Zl. 9, 402), dOnedvro 
(iii. 136, Il. 7, 443), éwre@hxayro (vii. 125, 
Il. 10, 30), dvawdfjoa xaxd (v. 4, Jl. 8, 
354), xexaxwyéryny (iii, 14, Od. 6, 137), 
xporaNlfew (ii. 60, J2. 11, 160), xexapnxws 
(iii. 27, Z1. 7, 312), xovpldcos (i. 135, 77. 1, 
113), Aaerma (vii. 91, J. 12, 426), Adyos 
iryufs (i. 8, Jl. 8, 524), vynoas (i. 50, 72. 
9, 358), dréoos (iv. 180, Z2, 15, 491), 
éwadt\d\oynro (i. 118, JI. 1, 126), wapa- 
BarXdpevos (vii. 10, Lt. 9, 322), werbdcorat 
(v. 52, Jl. 20, 216), xpédxpocoa (vii. 188, 
Il. 14, 35), wpoxarigfwy (i. 14, Jl. 2, 463), 
onudvropes (vii. 81, Zl. 4, 431), cavpwripos 
(vii. 41, ZZ. 10, 152), gpnrpy (i. 125, J. 
2, 362). Also the frequent use of sub- 
stantives in -oovvn and -vs, adjectives 
in -yuwv, genitives in -ew, reduplicated 
perfects like dpapnuévos, tpnpeacro, the 
future in -éw, 3d persons pl. in -ara, and 
the modification of verbs in -aw into -coy 
(as #vreov, wpedvres). To these we may 
add the use of the later eluew for éoper, 
the omission of the temporal augment, 
Ew6a for elw0a, nia, niucay, Pod\axos and 
pdprupos for @vAat and udprus, lorly for 
éoria, the lost aspirate in perddpevos, 
éwdApevos, éxleriov, and airédcoyv, the 














iteratives in -cxoy, and ju». In the first 
three books of Herodotos, again, we find 
the following parallels to Homer :—The 
adverbial éwix\now (i. 19, Zi. 18, 487), the 
omission of dy after xply 4 and mpdrepov 
H (i. 19, iv. 172), p&Aov evar (i. 87, etc, 
Il. 2, 116), ota re (i. 938, Zl. 7, 280, Od. 
11, 535), werd 82 (i. 128, Od. 21, 231), 
dudl with the dative (i. 140, ete., Od. 4, 
151), dwelreay “to announce ” (i. 152; Ji. 
7, 416; 9, 649; Od. 16, 340), ovx dwwryro 
(i. 168, Od. 11, 322), wpds Ad re cal HAlov 
dyarodds (i. 201; cp. 7. 12, 209 ; Od. 13, 
240), olvos aytixe (uy) (i. 218, Zl. 2, 71), 
Ydupw xarethupévoy (ii. 8, Od. 14, 136), 
yépava. dhev-youra roy xepwava, etc. (ii. 22, 
Il. 3,3, where it appears in a simile not in 
the body of the narrative as in Herodotos), 
ovx ddars adn’ Euwecpos (ii. 49; cp. Od. 2, 
170), SyAnpmoves (ii. 74, Od. 18, 85), Sxws 
re (ii. 108, like the Homeric 8re re, twa 
re, etc.), wodurporly (ii. 121 €, Od. 1, 1), 
ovpayouncns (ii. 138, Od. 5, 239), xara 
pev—xard 6 (ii. 141, iii. 36, 126, etc., 
Il. 23, 79), dln [dor] (ii. 171, Od. 16, 
423), the repetition of the subject by 8 ye 
(ii, 173, 77. 3, 409, etc.), unyaredueros 
kaxd (ili. 15, Od. 17, 499), dtexéero “was 
dissolved” (iii. 16, Jd. 7, 316), xepad} 
“person” (iii. 29, J7. 8, 281), wapOévos 
re xal #lOen (iii, 48, Z2. 18, 593), wépe 
Adu éxduevos (ili. 50), eloe A-yuy (iii. 61, 
Od. 1, 130), diorwoe (iii. 69, Od. 10, 
259), dvd re Edpapov wddu (iii. 78, Il. 5, 
599), wpooGeiva: ras Ovpas (iii. 78 ; cp. Il. 
14, 169), éudica (iii. 109, Od. 1, 381), 
vmwéx (iii. 116, Zl. 4, 465, etc.), évrds drép- 
yyouoat (ili, 116, 77. 2, 845), avdpas vwreloas 
(iti. 126, cp. Jl. 6, 189), dwoords ém- 
rerécee (Ii. 10, 308, Od. 3, 99), radXo- 
uévww of drawing lots (iii. 128, Zl. 15, 
190), aud the zeugma fos re xal fpyov 
(ili. 135, 72, 19, 242; ep. Pind. Pyth. iv. 
104). 
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dialect as spoken in Ionia and at Halikarnassos in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C.—that is, in the age of Herodotos. We find that the 
symbol of the aspirate had come to express the long é, from which we 
may infer that the aspirate had been lost in Ionic pronunciation. The 
use of the v ephelkystikon exhibits the same inconstancy as in older 
Attic, though it is more frequent in the earlier than in the later in- 
scriptions, so that the editors who have expunged it from the text of 
Herodotos have fallen into error. The Halikarnassian inscription lately 
published by Mr. Newton, has aied, not def; and Stein has been proved 
to be right in defending the forms xeivos and @éAw against Dindorf 
and Bredow. On the other hand, trdora appears for ratra at Halikar- 
nassos, and, as Erman points out, the coalescence of ¢ with a following 
€, 7, or «into one syllable, distinguished the dialect of Miletos and the 
Khalkidian colonies as far back as the sixth century B.C., that of 
Halikarnassos in the middle of the fifth century, that of Euboa in the 
beginning of the fifth century, and that of Thasos in the beginning of 
the fourth. E and o are not contracted into a single syllable until we 
come to the middle of the fourth century B.c., when the diphthong ev 
makes its appearance, probably through the influence of the Attic ov ; 
and ew is written in full except when preceded by v ands. Con- 
sequently Dindorf and Abicht must be wrong in always writing the 
full form ew in the texts of Herodotos, as well as Stein and Bredow, 
who admit the elision of « only where another e precedes! The 
contracted form ipds for iepds, again, does not appear before the fourth 
century B.C., and should therefore be expunged from the editions of 
Herodotos, while we find yéas instead of yjs. We also meet with 
forms of the dative plural like jouw, Nipdyow, Atowry, by the side of 
tois Qeots rovrors, but the genitive singular of the o-declension always 
ends in ov. Stems in. and v form their genitives in cos and vos, until 
we come to the fourth century, when the Attic ews first creeps in. On 
the other hand, so-called Attic forms like ’Ava£iAews occur in the oldest 
Ionic inscriptions. At Halikarnassos the dative singular is wdAe, 
teixec. From stems in cos we get IIAovrjos, Ipunvye as well as 
"AxsAX€os. Coming to the verb we find Lhardy justified in rejecting 
€éxov from the text of Herodotos by efxov, eZyev in the Halikarnassian 
inscriptions ; the participle of the substantive verb is édv, éovros—the 
contracted form not coming into use till late in the fourth century ; 


Herod. (1844), p. xii; Abicht, Ueber- criticarum de dial. Herod., p, 218. 
sicht aber d. Her. Dialekt, p. 32 ; Stein, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Herodotos tells us that in his time four different dialects were 
spoken in Ionia (i. 142); the inscriptions that have been preserved, 
however, are too scanty, or the differences were too slight, to allow us 


to substantiate his statement. 


Enough have been discovered, never- 


theless, to show us what were the genera] peculiarities of the Jonic 


iv. 61, Zl. 3, 158), dydveor (iti. 97, 71. 18, 
493), dedwréovres (vii. 168, Jl. 7, 310), 
dAXNogpovijoa (v. 85, Il. 23, 698), duge- 
Spudéas (vi. 77, Il. 2, 700), dvaxdXiwar (Vv. 
16, Zt. 5, 751), dvetvar (iv. 180, J0. vi. 
256), dvaxovrifew (iv. 181, 77. 5, 1183), 
aynxovorioa (vi. 14, 72.15, 236), dréovres 
(vii. 228, I7. 20, 332), of dui (vii. 223, 
Il. 3, 146), dwoOvpuov woo (vii. 168, 
Il. 14, 261), éwt yhpaos obSg (iii. 14, JU. 
22, 60), Sa:rusdves . . ewdoavro (i. 73; 
Od. 7,102; Jl. 1, 464), dplorovs d:axpeddv 
(iv. 58, ZZ. 12, 103), edpyee (i. 127, Il. 8, 
351), émeppdterac (vi. 61, Od. 15, 444), 
fwdypa (iii. 36, 27. 18, 407), ayopéwyro 
vi. 11, JU. iv. 1), {wpbrepow (vi. 84, ZZ. 9, 
203), éxrfjcGac (i. 155, Ll. 9, 402), €Onedvro 
(iii. 186, J. 7, 443), éweOjnavro (vii. 125, 
Il. 10, 30), dvawdfjoa xaxd (v. 4, Jl. 8, 
354), xexaxwpévny (iii. 14, Od. 6, 137), 
xporaNl{ev (ii. 60, J7. 11, 160), xexapnxws 
(iii. 27, Zl. 7, 312), xoupldcos (i. 135, Z7. 1, 
113), Aawona (vii. 91, 77. 12, 426), Adyos 
iryohs (i. 8, Jl. 8, 524), vynoas (i. 50, JZ. 
9, 358), dréooe (iv. 180, Jl. 15, 491), 
éwadtAddynro (i. 118, Jl. 1, 126), wapa- 
BaddAdbpevos (vii. 10, Il. 9, 322), werdrtoras 
(v. 52, J2. 20, 216), wpdxpoooa (vii. 188, 
Il. 14, 35), wpoxarifwr (i. 14, Ji. 2, 463), 
onudvropes (vii. 81, IU. 4, 431), cavpwrijpos 
(vii. 41, ZZ. 10, 152), ppnrpy (i. 125, JU. 
2, 862). Also the frequent use of sub- 
stantives in -ogiwy and -vs, adjectives 
in -nuwy, genitives in -ew, reduplicated 
perfects like dpapnudvos, tpnpecro, the 
future in -éw, 3d persons pl. in -ara, and 
the modification of verbs in -aw into -eov 
(as fwreov, wpedvres). To these we may 
add the use of the later eluey for écper, 
the omission of the temporal augment, 
EwOa for elw0a, na, may, didAaxos and 
pdprupos for pvAaé and pdprus, lorly for 
éoria, the lost aspirate in perdApevos, 
éwdApevos, éwloriov, and atrédoy, the 











iteratives in -oxovy, and ju». In the first 
three books of Herodotos, again, we find 
the following parallels to Homer :—The 
adverbial éxlx\now (i. 19, Jl. 18, 487), the 
omission of dy after xply # and mpédrepov 
# (i. 19, iv. 172), p&Ao» elvar (i. 87, etc., 
Il. 2, 116), ofa re (i. 98, Jl. 7, 280, Od. 
11, 535), werd 8 (i. 128, Od. 21, 231), 
dup with the dative (i. 140, etc., Od. 4, 
151), dwelwey “to announce ” (i. 152; Jl. 
7, 416; 9, 649; Od. 16, 340), ovn dwwynro 
(i. 168, Od. 11, 322), wpds 4d re cal HAlov 
dyarohds (i. 201; ep. Z2. 12, 209 ; Od. 13, 
240), olvos dyfixe (uy) (i. 218, Zl. 2, 71), 
Yduyp xaretdupévoy (ii. 8, Od. 14, 136), 
yépavar pet-youras ray xeupdva, etc. (ii. 22, 
Il. 3, 3, where it appears in a simile not in 
the body of the narrative as in Herodotos), 
ovx ddats GAN Euwecpos (ii. 49; cp. Od. 2, 
170), SyAnpuoves (ii. 74, Od. 18, 85), Sxws 
re (ii. 108, like the Homeric 8re re, twa 
re, etc.), wodurpomly (ii. 121 €, Od. 1, 1), 
otpayounans (ii. 138, Od. 5, 239), xara 
peyv—xard dé (ii. 141, iii. 36, 126, etc., 
Il, 23, 79), dol [éorc] (ii. 171, Od. 16, 
423), the repetition of the subject by 8 ye 
(ii. 178, Jl. 3, 409, ete.), unxaveduevos 
kaka (iii. 15, Od. 17, 499), dtexéero “ was 
dissolved” (iii. 16, J. 7, 316), xepadry 
“person”? (iii. 29, J7. 8, 281), wapOévor 
re xal FlOen (ili. 48, 22. 18, 598), wépe 
Ovpep éxduevos (ili. 50), eloe Aywy (iii. 61, 
Od. 1, 180), diorwoe (iii. 69, Od. 10, 
259), dvd re Edpapov wade (iii. 78, Il. 5, 
599), wpooOeiva: ras Ovpas (iii. 78 ; cp. JI. 
14, 169), éudioa (iii. 109, Od. 1, 381), 
bwék (iii, 116, Il. 4, 465, etc.), evrds darep- 
youoa (iii. 116, 77. 2, 845), Avipas vwelcas 
(iii, 126, cp. Jl. 6, 189), dwooras ém- 
treréoae (Zl. 10, 303, Od. 3, 99), raddo- 
uévew of drawing lots (iii. 128, J7. 15, 
190), aud the zeugma €mros re xal Epyor 
(iii. 135, 77. 19, 242; ep. Pind. Pyth. iv. 
104). 
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dialect. as spoken in Ionia and at Halikarnassos in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C.—that is, in the age of Herodotos. We find that the 
symbol of the aspirate had come to express the long é, from which we 
may infer that the aspirate had been lost in Ionic pronunciation. The 
use of the v ephelkystikon exhibits the same inconstancy as in older 
Attic, though it is more frequent in the earlier than in the later in- 
scriptions, so that the editors who have expunged it from the text of 
Herodotos have fallen into error. The Halikarnassian inscription lately 
published by Mr. Newton, has aie’, not dei; and Stein has been proved 
to be right in defending the forms xeivos and 6éAw against Dindorf 
and Bredow. On the other hand, tdora appears for ratra at Halikar- 
nassos, and, as Erman points out, the coalescence of ¢ with a following 
€, 9, Or et into one syllable, distinguished the dialect of Miletos and the 
Khalkidian colonies as far back as the sixth century B.c., that of 
Halikarnassos in the middle of the fifth century, that of Euboa in the 
beginning of the fifth century, and that of Thasos in the beginning of 
the fourth. E and o are not contracted into a single syllable until we 
come to the middle of the fourth century B.c., when the diphthong ev 
makes its appearance, probably through the influence of the Attic ov; 
and ew is written in full except when preceded by v and « Con- 
sequently Dindorf and Abicht must be wrong in always writing the 
full form ew in the texts of Herodotos, as well as Stein and Bredow, 
who admit the elision of « only where another « precedes.’ The 
contracted form ipés for iepds, again, does not appear before the fourth 
century B.C., and should therefore be expunged from the editions of 
Herodotos, while we find yéas instead of yjs. We also meet with 
forms of the dative plural like gow, Nipdyowv, Atower, by the side of 
tots Oeo’s rovrors, but the genitive singular of the o-declension always 
ends in ov. Stems in « and v form their genitives in cos and vos, until 
we come to the fourth century, when the Attic ews first creeps in. On 
the other hand, so-called Attic forms like AvagéAews occur in the oldest 
Ionic inscriptions. At Halikarnassos the dative singular is wéAe, 
recxet. From stems in cos we get IIAourios, Tpinvy as well as 
"AytAXAéos. Coming to the verb we find Lhardy justified in rejecting 
€xov from the text of Herodotos by ¢Zyov, eZyev in the Halikarnassian 
inscriptions ; the participle of the substantive verb is ew, éovros—the 
contracted form not coming into use till late in the fourth century ; 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Herodotos tells us that in his time four different dialects were 
spoken in Ionia (i. 142); the inscriptions that have been preserved, 
however, are too scanty, or the differences were too slight, to allow us 


to substantiate his statement. 


Enough have been discovered, never- 


theless, to show us what were the general peculiarities of the Ionic 


iv. 61, Zl. 3, 158), d-ytveor (iii. 97, ZU. 18, 
498), deXwrdéovres (vii. 168, Jl. 7, 310), 
dAXNopporijgat (v. 85, Il. 23, 698), duge- 
Spupéas (vi. 77, IZ. 2, 700), dvaxdwac (v. 
16, Zl. 5, 751), dvetvae (iv. 180, Jl. vi. 
256), dvaxovrifey (iv. 181, J7. 5, 113), 
dynxovorfoa (vi. 14, Jt. 15, 236), dréovres 
(vii. 223, ZZ. 20, 332), of dugi (vii. 223, 
Tl. 3, 146), dwoOdpuov wojoa (vii. 168, 
Il. 14, 261), éwt yhpaos ovdSq (iii. 14, 1. 
22, 60), Sacruudves . . éwdoavro (i. 73; 
Od. 7,102; Jl. 1, 464), dplorous dcaxpeddy 
(iv. 58, ZZ. 12, 103), edpyee (i. 127, I. 8, 
351), éweppdftera (vi. 61, Od. 15, 444), 
fwdypa (iii. 36, J7. 18, 407), aryopdwvro 
vi. 11, ZZ. iv. 1), gwpbrepow (vi. 84, J7. 9, 
208), éxrfoGac (i. 155, Il. 9, 402), €Onetwro 
(iii. 186, Jl. 7, 443), éwreOjxayro (vii. 125, 
Il. 10, 30), dvawAjjoa xaxd (v. 4, Jl. 8, 
354), xexaxwuévny (iii. 14, Od. 6, 137), 
xporanlfep (ii. 60, JZ. 11, 160), xexapnxws 
(iii, 27, Zl. 7, 312), xoupldcos (i. 135, J2. 1, 
118), Aawrna (vii. 91, 77. 12, 426), Adyos 
iryehs (i. 8, Zl. 8, 524), vanoas (i. 50, Z7. 
9, 358), dréooe (iv. 180, Zl. 15, 491), 
éwadddyyro (i. 118, Zl. 1, 126), wapa- 
Badrrddpevos (vii. 10, 2. 9, $22), wewdrcorac 
(v. 52, Zl. 20, 216), wpéxpoooa (vii. 188, 
Il. 14, 35), wpoxariiwy (i. 14, Jl. 2, 463), 
onudvropes (vii. 81, Zl. 4, 431), caupwrijpos 
(vii. 41, ZZ. 10, 152), ppnrpy (i. 125, Z7. 
2, 362). Also the frequent use of sub- 
stantives in -ogivy and -vs, adjectives 
in -yuwy, genitives in -ew, reduplicated 
perfects like dpapynuévos, tpypacro, the 
future in -éw, 3d persons pl. in -ara, and 
the modification of verbs in -aw into -coy 
(as fwreov, wpedyres). To these we may 
add the use of the later eluew for éoper, 
the omission of the temporal augment, 
Ewa for elw0a, ma, micay, Pbd\axos and 
pdprupos for pidaé and pdprus, lorly for 
éoria, the lost aspirate in perdApevos, 
érddpevos, éwrloriov, and avrédcoy, the 














iteratives in -oxoy, and yu». In the first 
three books of Herodotos, again, we find 
the following parallels to Homer :—The 
adverbial éwixAnow (i. 19, Zl. 18, 487), the 
omission of dy after rply # and wpdsrepov 
H (i. 19, iv. 172), plr\oy elvar (i. 87, etc., 
Il. 2, 116), ofa re (i. 98, Jl. 7, 280, Od. 
11, 535), werd 8 (i. 128, Od. 21, 231), 
dul with the dative (i. 140, etc., Od. 4, 
151), dwelwey “to announce ” (i. 152; Jl. 
7, 416; 9, 649; Od. 16, 340), ovn dwrwrnro 
(i. 168, Od. 11, 322), wpds hd re kal HAlov 
dvarodds (i. 201; cp. J. 12, 209 ; Od. 13, 
240), olvos dvfixe (uy) (i. 213, Zl. 2, 71), 
Ydupw Karethupévoy (ii. 8, Od. 14, 136), 
yépavor pet-youca: roy xeupcava, etc. (ii. 22, 
Il. 3, 3, where it appears in a simile not in 
the body of the narrative as in Herodotos), 
ovx ddahs GX’ Euweipos (ii. 49; cp. Od. 2, 
170), SyAnpoves (ii. 74, Od. 18, 85), Sxws 
re (ii. 108, like the Homeric 8re re, tva 
re, etc.), wodurporly (ii. 121 €, Od. 1, 1), 
ovpayouncys (ii. 138, Od. 5, 239), xara 
perv—xard dé (ii. 141, iii, 36, 126, etc., 
Il. 23, 79), doln [€orc] (ii. 171, Od. 16, 
423), the repetition of the subject by 8 ye 
(ii, 173, 77. 3, 409, etc.), unxaveduevos 
kaxd (iii. 15, Od. 17, 499), dtexéero “was 
dissolved” (iii. 16, Z2. 7, 316), xepady 
“‘nerson”’ (iii. 29, J7. 8, 281), wapdéva 
re kal #lben (iii. 48, JZ. 18, 593), wépe 
Ovuyp éxdpuevos (ili. 50), eloe Ayu (iii. 61, 
Od. 1, 180), diordce (iii. 69, Od. 10, 
259), dvd re Edpapov wade (iil. 78, Ll. 5, 
599), wpooGeivar rads Ovpas (iii. 78 ; cp. Jl. 
14, 169), éudioa (iii. 109, Od. 1, 381), 
vwé« (ili. 116, Zl. 4, 465, etc.), évrds dwép- 
yovoa (iii, 116, 77. 2, 845), Avdpas vwreloas 
(iii. 126, cp. Jd. 6, 189), dwoords émc- 
teréoee (Zl. 10, 308, Od. 3, 99), waddo- 
uévww of drawing lots (iii. 128, Z7. 15, 
190), and the zeugma émos re xal Epyor 
(iii. 135, 77. 19, 242; cp. Pind. Pyth. iv. 
104). 
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dialect as spoken in Ionia and at Halikarnassos in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C.—that is, in the age of Herodotos. We find that the 
symbol of the aspirate had come to express the long é, from which we 
may infer that the aspirate had been lost in Ionic pronunciation. The 
use of the v ephelkystikon exhibits the same inconstancy as in older 
Attic, though it is more frequent in the earlier than in the later in- 
scriptions, so that the editors who have expunged it from the text of 
Herodotos have fallen into error. The Halikarnassian inscription lately 
published by Mr. Newton, has aie/, not def; and Stein has been proved 
to be right in defending the forms xeivos and 6éAw against Dindorf 
and Bredow. On the other hand, zdora appears for ratra at Halikar- 
nassos, and, as Erman points out, the coalescence of ¢ with a following 
€, 7, Or e¢ into one syllable, distinguished the dialect of Miletos and the 
Khalkidian colonies as far back as the sixth century B.C., that of 
Halikarnassos in the middle of the fifth century, that of Eubosa in the 
beginning of the fifth century, and that of Thasos in the beginning of 
the fourth. E and o are not contracted into a single syllable until we 
come to the middle of the fourth century B.c., when the diphthong ev 
makes its appearance, probably through the influence of the Attic ov; 
and ew is written in full except when preceded by v and «. Con- 
sequently Dindorf and Abicht must be wrong in always writing the 
full form ew in the texts of Herodotos, as well as Stein and Bredow, 
who admit the elision of ¢« only where another ¢ precedes! The 
contracted form ipés for iepds, again, does not appear before the fourth 
century B.C., and should therefore be expunged from the editions of 
Herodotos, while we find yéas instead of yijs. We also meet with 
forms of the dative plural like jouw, Nipdyoe, Aiowry, by the side of 
tois Oeois tovros, but the genitive singular of the o-declension always 
ends in ov. Stems in « and v form their genitives in cos and vos, until 
we come to the fourth century, when the Attic ews first creeps in. On 
the other hand, so-called Attic forms like "AvagiAews occur in the oldest 
Ionic inscriptions. At Halikarnassos the dative singular is wéAe, 
tecxet. From stems in eos we get IIAovrjos, Hpiunvye as well as 
"AxtAAéos. Coming to the verb we find Lhardy justified in rejecting 
€xov from the text of Herodotos by ¢Zyxov, eZyev in the Halikarnassian 
inscriptions ; the participle of the substantive verb is ewy, é6vros—the 
contracted form not coming into use till late in the fourth century ; 


Herod. (1844), p. xii; Abicht, Ueber- criticarum de dial. Herod., p. 218. 
sicht aber d. Her. Dialekt, p. 32 ; Stein, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Herodotos tells us that in his time four different dialects were 
spoken in Ionia (i. 142); the inscriptions that have been preserved, 
however, are too scanty, or the differences were too slight, to allow us 


to substantiate his statement. 


Enough have been discovered, never- 


theless, to show us what were the general peculiarities of the Jonic 


iv. 61, Jl. 3, 158), dyiveor (iii. 97, Zt. 18, 
493), dedwréovres (vii. 168, Jl. 7, 310), 
AA\NoPppovijoa: (v. 85, Il. 23, 698), dyge- 
Spupéas (vi. 77, Jl. 2, 700), dvaxXivac (v. 
16, Zl. 5, 751), dvetya (iv. 180, Jl. vi. 
256), dvyaxovrife» (iv. 181, Zl. 5, 113), 
dynxovorioa (vi. 14, 77. 15, 236), dréovres 
(vii. 223, ZZ. 20, 332), of dugi (vii. 223, 
Il. 3, 146), dwoOvpuov wojoau (vii. 168, 
Il. 14, 261), éwt yhpaos oS (iii, 14, ZZ. 
22, 60), Sarusdves . . éwdoavro (i. 73; 
Od. 7, 102; Jl. 1, 464), dplorous d:axpeddy 
(iv. 58, ZZ. 12, 103), eBpyee (i. 127, 2. 8, 
351), éwmeppdterac (vi. 61, Od. 15, 444), 
fwdypa (iii. 36, J7. 18, 407), tryopéwwro 
vi. 11, Zl. iv. 1), Swpbrepor (vi. 84, JZ. 9, 
203), éxrfoGac (i. 155, Il. 9, 402), €Onetv70 
(iii. 186, I7. 7, 443), éwePxayro (vii. 125, 
Il. 10, 30), dvawdfjoa: xaxd (v. 4, Jl. 8, 
354), xexaxwuévny (iii. 14, Od. 6, 137), 
kporadlfep (ii. 60, J7. 11, 160), xexapnxws 
(iii, 27, 77. 7, 312), xoupldios (i. 135, Z2. 1, 
113), Aawona (vii. 91, J2. 12, 426), Adyos 
iryehs (i. 8, Jl. 8, 524), vynoas (i. 50, Jl. 
9, 358), dréoor (iv. 180, Jl. 15, 491), 
éwadtNdynro (i. 118, Zl. 1, 126), wapa- 
Badddbpevos (vii. 10, Ld. 9, 322), wewbAtoras 
(v. 52, Jl. 20, 216), wpéxpooca: (vii. 188, 
Il, 14, 35), wpoxarifwy (i. 14, Jl. 2, 463), 
onudvropes (vii. 81, Il, 4, 431), cavpwrijpos 
(vii. 41, 72. 10, 152), ppnrpy (i. 125, 72. 
2, 362). Also the frequent use of sub- 
stantives in -oovvy and -vs, adjectives 
in -juwy, genitives in -ew, reduplicated 
perfects like dpapnuévos, tpnpecro, the 
future in -éw, 3d persons pl. in -ara, and 
the modification of verbs in -aw into -eov 
(as 4vreov, wpebvres). To these we may 
add the use of the later elue» for éoper, 
the omission of the temporal augment, 
Ew0a for elw0a, ma, mary, PbdAaxos and 
pdprupos for pvAat and pdprus, loin for 
éoria, the lost aspirate in perddpevos, 
éwddpevos, éxloriov, and adrédov, the 











iteratives in -cxovy, and ju»y. In the first 
three books of Herodotos, again, we find 
the following parallels to Homer :—The 
adverbial éwlxAnow (i. 19, Zl. 18, 487), the 
omission of dy after xply # and mxpdrepov 
4 (i. 19, iv. 172), p&Xov evar (i. 87, ete., 
Il, 2, 116), ofa re (i. 93, Zl. 7, 280, Od. 
11, 535), werd 8é (i. 128, Od. 21, 231), 
dul with the dative (i. 140, etc., Od. 4, 
151), dwelway “to announce ” (i. 152; Ji. 
7, 416; 9, 649; Od. 16, 340), ovx dwuvyro 
(i. 168, Od. 11, 322), wpds 0 re xal HAlov 
dvaronds (i. 201; cp. 2. 12, 209 ; Od. 13, 
240), olvos dyfjxe (uw) (i. 218, Zl. 2, 71), 
Ydupp xaretdupévoy (ii. 8, Od. 14, 138), 
yépavas petyouras Tov xeupcdva, etc. (ii. 22, 
Il, 3, 3, where it appears in a simile not in 
the body of the narrative as in Herodotos), 
ovx ddas GAN Euwecpos (ii. 49; cp. Od. 2, 
170), SyAnpuoves (ii. 74, Od. 18, 85), Sxws 
re (ii. 108, like the Homeric 8re re, tva 
re, etc.), wodurporly (ii. 121 €, Od. 1, 1), 
ovpayouynxns (ii. 138, Od. 5, 239), xara 
perv—xard 5€ (ii. 141, iii. 36, 126, etc., 
Il. 23, 79), dol [éorc] (ii. 171, Od. 16, 
423), the repetition of the subject by 8 ye 
(ii, 178, Z2. 3, 409, etc.), unxaveduevos 
kaxad (iil. 15, Od. 17, 499), dexéero “ was 
dissolved” (iii. 16, Ji. 7, 316), xepadh 
“person” (iii. 29, J7. 8, 281), wapOdvon 
re kal HiOen (ili. 48, J. 18, 598), wépe 
Ov éxdpevos (iii. 50), eloe Ayu (iii. 61, 
Od. 1, 180), diorwoe (iii. 69, Od. 10, 
259), dvd re ESpayov wdduy (ili. 78, Jl. 5, 
599), xpocOeiva: ras Ovpas (iii. 78 ; cp. 7. 
14, 169), éudica (iii. 109, Od. 1, 381), 
vmwéx (ili. 116, Zl, 4, 465, etc.), évrds dwép- 
youcas (ili. 116, 77. 2, 845), Avdpas treloas 
(ili. 126, cp. Jd. 6, 189), dwroords ém- 
trerécae (Jl. 10, 303, Od. 3, 99), wadXo- 
pévow of drawing lots (iii. 128, 77. 15, 
190), aud the zeugma fos re xal Epyov 
(iii. 135, 77. 19, 242; cp. Pind. Pyth. iv. 
104). 
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dialect as spoken in Ionia and at Halikarnassos in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C.—that is, in the age of Herodotos') We find that the 
symbol of the aspirate had come to express the long é, from which we 
may infer that the aspirate had been lost in Ionic pronunciation. The 
use of the v ephelkystikon exhibits the same inconstancy as in older 
Attic, though it is more frequent in the earlier than in the later in- 
scriptions, so that the editors who have expunged it from the text of 
Herodotos have fallen into error. The Halikarnassian inscription lately 
published by Mr. Newton, has aied, not def; and Stein has been proved 
to be right in defending the forms xeivos and 0éAw against Dindorf 
and Bredow. On the other hand, rdéora appears for ratra at Halikar- 
nassos, and, as Erman points out, the coalescence of « with a following 
€, 9, or ec into one syllable, distinguished the dialect of Miletos and the 
Khalkidian colonies as far back as the sixth century B.c., that of 
Halikarnassos in the middle of the fifth century, that of Euboa in the 
beginning of the fifth century, and that of Thasos in the beginning of 
the fourth. E and o are not contracted into a single syllable until we 
come to the middle of the fourth century B.c., when the diphthong ev 
makes its appearance, probably through the influence of the Attic ov; 
and ew is written in full except when preceded by v and «, Con- 
sequently Dindorf and Abicht must be wrong in always writing the 
full form ew in the texts of Herodotos, as well as Stein and Bredow, 
who admit the elision of « only where another ¢ precedes! The 
contracted form ipés for iepds, again, does not appear before the fourth 
century B.C., and should therefore be expunged from the editions of 
Herodotos, while we find yéas instead of yjs. We also meet with 
forms of the dative plural like jouw, Nippyoev, Atowrv, by the side of 
tois Qeois tovrors, but the genitive singular of the o-declension always 
ends in ov. Stems in « and v form their genitives in cos and vos, until 
we come to the fourth century, when the Attic ews first creeps in. On 
the other hand, so-called Attic forms like "AvagiAews occur in the oldest 
Ionic inscriptions. At Halikarnassos the dative singular is wéAe, 
recyez. From stems in eos we get IIAovrios, piv as well as 
"AysAXA€os. Coming to the verb we find Lhardy justified in rejecting 
éxov from the text of Herodotos by ¢Zyov, eZyev in the Hahikarnassian 
inscriptions ; the participle of the substantive verb is ewv, éovros—the 
contracted form not coming into use till late in the fourth century ; 


Herod. (1844), p. xi; Abicht, Ueber-  criticarum de dial. Herod., p. 218. 
sicht aber d. Her. Dialekt, p. 32 ; Stein, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Herodotos tells us that in his time four different dialects were 
spoken in Ionia (i. 142); the inscriptions that have been preserved, 
however, are too scanty, or the differences were too slight, to allow us 


to substantiate his statement. 


Enough have been discovered, never- 


theless, to show us what were the general peculiarities of the Tonic 


iv. 61, Jl. 8, 158), d-yiveor (iii. 97, Zt. 18, 
493), dedwréovres (vii. 168, Il. 7, 310), 
dd\Nodppovijoa (v. 85, Il. 23, 698), dugr- 
Spupéas (vi. 77, Il. 2, 700), dvaxdiwac (v. 
16, Jl. 5, 751), dvetya (iv. 180, Jl. vi. 
256), dvaxovrifey (iv. 181, Jl. 6, 1183), 
dynxovoriioa (vi. 14, Jl. 15, 236), dréovres 
(vii. 223, I2. 20, 332), of dupe (vii. 223, 
Il. 3, 146), dwoOdpsov woo (vii. 168, 
Il. 14, 261), él yhpaos ob8@ (iii. 14, 12. 
22, 60), Sa:ruudves . . éwdoavro (i. 73; 
Od. 7,102; Jl. 1, 464), dplorous d:axpeddy 
(iv. 53, IZ. 12, 103), edpyee (i. 127, II. 8, 
351), ewippdtera (vi. 61, Od. 15, 444), 
fwdypa (iii, 36, J7. 18, 407), ayopéwvro 
vi. 11, Jl. iv. 1), Swpbrepov (vi. 84, Jl. 9, 
203), éxrfocGas (i. 155, Il. 9, 402), €Onetvro 
(iii, 186, Jl. 7, 448), éweOhxayro (vii. 125, 
Il. 10, 30), dvawdfjoa xaxd (v. 4, J7. 8, 
354), xexaxwpévyny (ili. 14, Od. 6, 137), 
xporaNnlieyp (ii. 60, JZ. 11, 160), xexapnxas 
(iii. 27, Z1. 7, 312), xoupldcos (i. 135, ZU. 1, 
113), Aah (vii. 91, 7. 12, 426), rdyos 
iryihs (i. 8, Il. 8, 524), vynoas (i. 50, IZ. 
9, 358), dréooe (iv. 180, Zi. 15, 491), 
éwadt\ddyyro (i. 118, Jl. 1, 126), wapa- 
BadrAdpevos (vii. 10, Zl. 9, 322), rewbrroras 
(v. 52, Il. 20, 216), xpbxpocoa (vii. 188, 
Il. 14, 35), wpoxaritww (i. 14, Jl. 2, 463), 
ondvropes (vii. 81, Jl. 4, 431), cavpwrijpos 
(vii. 41, ZZ. 10, 152), pparpy (i. 125, IU. 
2, 362). Also the frequent use of sub- 
stantives in -ogvyy and -vs, adjectives 
in -juwy, genitives in -ew, reduplicated 
perfects like dpapnudvos, tpnpacro, the 
future in -éw, 3d persons pl. in -ara:, and 
the modification of verbs in -aw into -eov 
(as 4vreov, wpedyres). To these we may 
add the use of the later eluew for dopey, 
the omission of the temporal augment, 
Ew6a tor elw0a, nia, yioay, PidAaxos and 
pdprupos for ptAaé and pdprus, lorly for 
éoria, the lost aspirate in perddApevos, 
éwddpevos, éwlarioy, and adrédsov, the 











iteratives in -oxoy, and ju». In the first 
three books of Herodotos, again, we find 
the following parallels to Homer :—The 
adverbial éxix\now (i. 19, Zl. 18, 487), the 
omission of dy after rply 4 and mwpédrepov 
4 (i. 19, iv. 172), prov elvar (i. 87, ete., 
fl, 2, 116), ofa re (i. 93, Jl. 7, 280, Od. 
11, 535), werd 8é (i. 128, Od. 21, 231), 
dug with the dative (i. 140, etc., Od. 4, 
151), dwelwew “to announce ” (i. 152; J1. 
7, 416; 9, 649; Od. 16, 340), ovx dwwynro 
(i. 168, Od. 11, 322), wpds 4d re kal Hrlov 
dyarohds (i. 201; ep. Zl. 12, 209 ; Od. 13, 
240), olvos dytjxe (uw) (i. 218, Zl. 2, 71), 
Ydupw xarecrupévoy (ii. 8, Od. 14, 136), 
yépava dev-youca: roy yeiudva, etc. (ii. 22, 
Il, 3,3, where it appears in a simile not in 
the body of the narrative as in Herodotos), 
ovx ddars GAN Euwecpos (ii. 49; cp. Od. 2, 
170), SyAnuoves (ii. 74, Od. 18, 85), Sxws 
re (ii. 108, like the Homeric 8re re, ta 
re, etc.), woAurporly (ii. 121 €, Od. 1, 1), 
ovpayounxns (ii. 138, Od. 5, 239), xara 
peév—xard dé (ii. 141, iii. 36, 1286, etc., 
Il. 23, 79), defy [€or] (ii. 171, Od. 16, 
423), the repetition of the subject by 8 ye 
(ii. 178, Z7. 3, 409, etc.), pnxaveduevos 
kaka (iil. 15, Od. 17, 499), dcexéero “was 
dissolved” (iii. 16, Ji. 7, 316), xeparh 
“‘nerson”’ (iii. 29, J7. 8, 281), wapdéva 
re kal #lOeor (iii. 48, Jl. 18, 598), wépe 
Ovpy éxdpuevos (ill. 50), eloe Ayu (iii. 61, 
Od. 1, 130), diorwoe (iii. 69, Od. 10, 
259), dvd re EdSpayov wdduy (iii. 78, Ll. 5, 
599), wpooBeivar ras Ovpas (iii. 78 ; cp. J7. 
14, 169), éugica (iii. 109, Od. 1, 381), 
vwéx (iii. 116, Zl. 4, 465, etc.), évrds dordp- 
yyouou (ili. 116, 77. 2, 845), avdpas tareloas 
(ili, 126, cp. Jd. 6, 189), dwroords ém- 
treréoee (Jl. 10, 303, Od. 3, 99), wadXo- 
uévuw of drawing lots (iii. 128, J7. 15, 
190), aud the zeugma fos re xal Epyor 
(iii. 135, 77. 19, 242; cp. Pind. Pyth. iv. 
104). 
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dialect as spoken in Ionia and at Halikarnassos in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C.—that is, in the age of Herodotos. We find that the 
symbol of the aspirate had come to express the long é, from which we 
may infer that the aspirate had been lost in Ionic pronunciation. The 
use of the » ephelkystikon exhibits the same inconstancy as in older 
Attic, though it is more frequent in the earlier than in the later in- 
scriptions, so that the editors who have expunged it from the text of 
Herodotos have fallen into error. The Halikarnassian inscription lately 
published by Mr. Newton, has aied, not def; and Stein has been proved 
to be right in defending the forms xeivos and 6éAw against Dindorf 
and Bredow. On the other hand, tdéora appears for ratra at Halikar- 
nassos, and, as Erman points out, the coalescence of ¢ with a following 
€, 9, or et into one syllable, distinguished the dialect of Miletos and the 
Khalkidian colonies as far back as the sixth century B.C., that of 
Halikarnassos in the middle of the fifth century, that of Euboea in the 
beginning of the fifth century, and that of Thasos in the beginning of 
the fourth. E and o are not contracted into a single syllable until we 
come to the middle of the fourth century B.c., when the diphthong ev 
makes its appearance, probably through the influence of the Attic ov; 
and «ew is written in full except when preceded by v and «. Con- 
sequently Dindorf and Abicht must be wrong in always writing the 
full form ew in the texts of Herodotos, as well as Stein and Bredow, 
who admit the elision of e only where another « precedes! The 
contracted form ipds for iepds, again, does not appear before the fourth 
century B.C., and should therefore be expunged from the editions of 
Herodotos, while we find yéas instead of yjs. We also meet with 
forms of the dative plural like jouw, Nipdyoev, Aiowry, by the side of 
trois Oeots Tovrors, but the genitive singular of the odeclension always 
ends in ov. Stems in « and v form their genitives in cos and vos, until 
we come to the fourth century, when the Attic ews first creeps in. On 
the other hand, so-called Attic forms like ’AvagiAews occur in the oldest 
Ionic inscriptions. At Halikarnassos the dative singular is woA«, 
recxet. From stems in eos we get ITAXourjos, Ipujvye as well as 
"AytAXéos. Coming to the verb we find Lhardy justified in rejecting 
€xov from the text of Herodotos by ¢Zyov, eZyev in the Halikarnassian 
inscriptions ; the participle of the substantive verb is ewv, éd6vros—the 
contracted form not coming into use till late in the fourth century ; 


Herod. (1844), p. xi; Abicht, Ueber- criticarum de dial. Herod., p. 218. 
sicht ber d. Her. Dialekt, p. 32; Stein, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Herodotos tells us that in his time four different dialects were 
spoken in Ionia (i. 142); the inscriptions that have been preserved, 
however, are too scanty, or the differences were too slight, to allow us 


to substantiate his statement. 


Enough have been discovered, never- 


theless, to show us what were the general peculiarities of the Tonic 


iv. 61, Zl. 3, 158), d-yiveor (iii. 97, ZI. 18, 
498), deXwréovres (vii. 168, Jl. 7, 310), 
dd\Xogppovijica (v. 85, Jl. 23, 698), duge- 
Spupéas (vi. 77, Jl. 2, 700), dvaxXiwac (Vv. 
16, Zt. 5, 751), dvetwar (iv. 180, J. vi. 
256), dvaxorrifer (iv. 181, Zl. 5, 1183), 
dynxovorfnod (vi. 14, 1.15, 236), dréovres 
(vii. 223, Il. 20, 332), of dul (vii. 223, 
Il. 3, 146), dwoOdpmuov wrojoa (vii. 168, 
Il. 14, 261), éxt yhpaos ovdq (iii. 14, Z1. 
22, 60), Sarupdves . . éwdoavro (i. 73; 
Od. 7,102; Jl. 1, 464), dplorovs d:axpeddy 
(iv. 58, ZZ. 12, 103), eBpyee (i. 127, Il. 8, 
351), éxippdtera: (vi. 61, Od. 15, 444), 
fwadypa (iti. 36, Jz. 18, 407), apyopdwrro 
vi. 11, Jl. iv. 1), fwpdrepor (vi. 84, 7. 9, 
203), éxrfjo@ac (i. 155, Il. 9, 402), €Onedvro 
(iii. 136, Zl, 7, 443), éweOjxayro (vii. 125, 
Il. 10, 30), dvawAjoa xaxd (v. 4, Jl. 8, 
354), xexaxwudryny (ili, 14, Od. 6, 137), 
xporaNlfer (ii. 60, J7. 11, 160), xexapnxws 
(iil, 27, 71. 7, 312), xovpldios (i. 135, Z7. 1, 
113), Aaja (vii. 91, Id. 12, 426), Nbyos 
iryuhs (i. 8, Il. 8, 524), vnnoas (i. 50, Z2. 
9, 358), dréooe (iv. 180, Ji. 15, 491), 
éwadtAXNdyyro (i. 118, Zl. 1, 126), wapa- 
BadrAdbpevos (vii. 10, Jd. 9, 322), werbdrcora 
(v. 52, Jl. 20, 216), wpédxpoooa (vii. 188, 
Il, 14, 35), wpoxaritwy (i. 14, Jl. 2, 463), 
onudvropes (vii. 81, Zl. 4, 431), cavpwrijpos 
(vii. 41, ZZ. 10, 152), ppnrpy (i. 125, ZU. 
2, 362). Also the frequent use of sub- 
stantives in -ogivy and -vs, adjectives 
in -juwy, genitives in -ew, reduplicated 
perfects like dpatpnudvos, hpnpacro, the 
future in -éw, 3d persons pl. in -ara, and 
the modification of verbs in -aw into -co» 
(as fwreov, wpedyres). To these we may 
add the use of the later ele» for dopey, 
the omission of the temporal augment, 
EwOa for elwHa, nia, qicay, PvAaxos and 
pdprupos for puAaé and pdprus, lorly for 
éorla, the lost aspirate in perddpevos, 
éwdApevos, éwloriov, and atrédor, the 














iteratives in -cxoy, and yu». In the first 
three books of Herodotos, again, we find 
the following parallels to Homer :—The 
adverbial éwixAnow (i. 19, 77. 18, 487), the 
omission of dy after rply # and mwpérepov 
H (i 19, iv. 172), p&Ao» elvar (i. 87, ete, 
Jl. 2, 116), ofa re (i. 93, Il. 7, 280, Od. 
11, 535), werd 8 (i. 128, Od. 21, 231), 
dul with the dative (i. 140, etc., Od. 4, 
151), dwelwey “to announce ” (i. 152; Jl. 
7, 416; 9, 649; Od. 16, 340), ovx dwuvnro 
(i. 168, Od. 11, 322), wpds 4d re cal HAlov 
dvarodds (i. 201; cp. Z7. 12, 209 ; Od. 13, 
240), olvos dyiixe (uuv) (i. 213, JU. 2, 71), 
Ydupw xarethupévoy (ii. 8, Od. 14, 136), 
yépava, het-youra: Tov xemuGva, etc. (ii. 22, 
Il, 3, 3, where it appears in a simile not in 
the body of the narrative as in Herodotos), 
ovx ddahs ddN Euweipos (ii. 49; cp. Od. 2, 
170), SyAnpuoves (ii. 74, Od. 18, 85), dxws 
re (ii. 108, like the Homeric 8re re, twa 
re, etc.), wodurpomly (ii. 121 €, Od. 1, 1), 
ovpayounans (ii. 188, Od. 5, 239), xara 
perv —xard dé (ii. 141, iii. 36, 126, etc., 
Il. 23, 79), doly [éore] (ii. 171, Od. 16, 
423), the repetition of the subject by 8 ye 
(ii. 178, Jl. 3, 409, etc.), punxaveduevos 
kaka (iii. 15, Od. 17, 499), dtexéero “was 
dissolved” (iii. 16, Jd. 7, 316), xeparh 
“person” (iii. 29, J7. 8, 281), wapOéva 
re kal #lBeon (iii. 48, JZ. 18, 598), wépe 
Ovuy éxdpuevos (ili. 50), eloe Ayu (iii. 61, 
Od. 1, 180), diorwoe (ili. 69, Od. 10, 
259), dvd re Edpapor wddey (iil. 78, Ll. 5, 
599), wpocOeivar ras Ovpas (iii. 78 ; cp. Il. 
14, 169), éudica (iii. 109, Od. 1, 381), 
vwéx (ili. 116, Zl. 4, 465, etc.), évrds dwép- 
vyovoa: (iii. 116, 77. 2, 845), Avdpas bwreloas 
(iii. 126, cp. Jl. 6, 189), twoords ém- 
treddoee (Jl. 10, 308, Od. 3, 99), wadXo- 
uévew of drawing lots (iii. 128, Z7. 15, 
190), aud the zeugma €ros re xal Epyov 
(iii. 135, 77. 19, 242; cp. Pind. Pyth. iv. 
104). 
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dialect as spoken in Ionia and at Halikarnassos in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C.—that is, in the age of Herodotos. We find that the 
symbol of the aspirate had come to express the long é, from which we 
may infer that the aspirate had been lost in Ionic pronunciation. The 
use of the v ephelkystikon exhibits the same inconstancy as in older 
Attic, though it is more frequent in the earlier than in the later in- 
scriptions, so that the editors who have expunged it from the text of 
Herodotos have fallen into error. The Halikarnassian inscription lately 
published by Mr. Newton, has aied, not def; and Stein has been proved 
to be right in defending the forms xeivos and 6éAw against Dindorf 
and Bredow. On the other hand, zaora appears for ratra at Halikar- 
nassos, and, as Erman points out, the coalescence of € with a following 
€, 9, or et into one syllable, distinguished the dialect of Miletos and the 
Khalkidian colonies as far back as the sixth century B.c., that of 
Halikarnassos in the middle of the fifth century, that of Eubosa in the 
beginning of the fifth century, and that of Thasos in the beginning of 
the fourth. E and o are not contracted into a single syllable until we 
come to the middle of the fourth century B.c., when the diphthong ev 
makes its appearance, probably through the influence of the Attic ov; 
and ew is written in full except when preceded by v and «. Con- 
sequently Dindorf and Abicht must be wrong in always writing the 
full form ew in the texts of Herodotos, as well as Stein and Bredow, 
who admit the elision of ¢« only where another ¢ precedes.1 The 
contracted form ipés for iepds, again, does not appear before the fourth 
century B.c., and should therefore be expunged from the editions of 
Herodotos, while we find yéas instead of yjjs. We also meet with 
forms of the dative plural like jouw, Nvpdyorv, Atowrv, by the side of 
tois Oeois tovrors, but the genitive singular of the o-declension always 
ends in ov. Stems in z and v form their genitives in vos and vos, until 
we come to the fourth century, when the Attic ews first creeps in. On 
the other hand, so-called Attic forms like AvagiAews occur in the oldest 
Ionic inscriptions. At Halikarnassos the dative singular is rode, 
recxez. From stems in eos we get IIAovrjos, Ipujvqe as well as 
"AytAXéos. Coming to the verb we find Lhardy justified in rejecting 
éxov from the text of Herodotos by efxov, eZyev in the Halikarnassian 
inscriptions ; the participle of the substantive verb is éwv, é6vros—the 
contracted form not coming into use till late in the fourth century ; 





1 See Dindorf, Commentatio de dial.  Herodotos, p. liii.; Bredow, Quastionum 
Herod, (1844), p. xi; Abicht, Ueber-  criticarum de dial. Herod., p. 218. 
ticht aber d. Her. Dialekt, p. 32 ; Stein, 


XXXVI 


INTRODUCTION. 


Herodotos tells us that in his time four different dialects were 
spoken in Ionia (i. 142); the inscriptions that have been preserved, 
however, are too scanty, or the differences were too slight, to allow us 


to substantiate his statement. 


Enough have been discovered, never- 


theless, to show us what were the general peculiarities of the Ionic 


iv. 61, Zl. 3, 158), dydveor (iii. 97, J7. 18, 
498), dedwréovres (vii. 168, Jl. 7, 310), 
dd\XNoPppovijoa (v. 85, Il. 23, 698), dugui- 
Spupéas (vi. 77, Il. 2, 700), dvaxNiwae (v. 
16, Zl. 5, 751), dyvetyar (iv. 180, Zl. vi. 
256), dvaxorrifew (iv. 181, Jl. 5, 113), 
aynxovorfoa (vi. 14, 71. 15, 236), dréovres 
(vii. 228, Z7. 20, 332), of dugi (vii. 223, 
Il. 3, 146), dwoOdpuov roffoa (vii. 168, 
Il. 14, 261), dwt yhpaos obd¢ (iii. 14, 72. 
22, 60), Sarrundves . . éwdoavro (i. 73; 
Od. 7,102; Jl. 1, 464), dplorous d:axpedév 
(iv. 58, I2. 12, 103), eSpyee (i. 127, I1. 8, 
351), éweppdtera: (vi. 61, Od. 15, 444), 
fwdypa (iii. 36, J7. 18, 407), ayopéwrro 
vi. 11, Zl. iv. 1), twpdbrepow (vi. 84, Jl. 9, 
203), éxrfjoGac (i. 155, IT. 9, 402), €Onetvro 
(iii, 1386, J. 7, 443), éxeOjxayro (vii. 125, 
Il. 10, 30), dvawdjjoa xaxd (v. 4, Jl. 8, 
354), xexaxwpévny (iii. 14, Od. 6, 137), 
xporaNlfew (ii. 60, J7. 11, 160), xexapyxws 
(iii, 27, Il. 7, 312), xovpldcos (i. 135, Zl. 1, 
113), Aaya (vii. 91, J7. 12, 426), Adyos 
iryihs (i. 8, Il. 8, 524), »nnoas (i. 50, ZZ. 
9, 358), dréooe (iv. 180, 72. 15, 491), 
éxadtAdbynro (i. 118, JZ. 1, 126), wapa- 
Badddpevos (vii. 10, Jl. 9, 322), werbdrcorat 
(v. 52, Zl. 20, 216), wpéxpoooa (vii. 188, 
Il. 14, 35), wpoxaritwy (i. 14, Jl. 2, 463), 
onudvropes (vii. 81, Zl. 4, 431), cavpwrijpos 
(vii. 41, J7. 10, 152), ppyrpn (i. 125, Z2. 
2, 362). Also the frequent use of sub- 
stantives in -ogvyvy and -vs, adjectives 
in -jywy, genitives in -ew, reduplicated 
perfects like dpa:pnuévos, hpnpeoro, the 
future in -éw, 3d persons pl. in -ara, and 
the modification of verbs in -aw into -ceoy 
(as fwreov, wpebyres). To these we may 
add the use of the later ele» for éoper, 
the omission of the temporal augment, 
Ewa for elw0a, ma, Hicay, PvdAaxos and 
pdprupos for ptAaé and pdprus, lorly for 
écria, the lost aspirate in perddpmevos, 
éwdd\uevos, éxloriov, and atrédoyv, the 














iteratives in -oxoy, and ju». In the first 
three books of Herodotos, again, we find 
the following parallels to Homer :—The 
adverbial éwxix\now (i. 19, Tl. 18, 487), the 
omission of dy after rply # and mwpdrepov 
H (i. 19, iv. 172), p&ov elvar (i. 87, ete, 
Il. 2, 116), ota re (i. 98, Jl. 7, 280, Od. 
11, 535), werd Se (i. 128, Od. 21, 231), 
dug with the dative (i. 140, etc., Od. 4, 
151), dwelreyw “to announce ” (i. 152; Jl. 
7, 416; 9, 649; Od. 16, 340), ovx dwuwrnro 
(i. 168, Od. 11, 322), xpds 4d Te Kal HAlov 
dvarodds (i. 201; cp. J7. 12, 209; Od. 138, 
240), olvos dytjxe (uy) (i. 213, Zl. 2, 71), 
Ydupwp xarecdupévoy (ii. 8, Od. 14, 136), 
yépavar petyouca: Tdy xepdva, etc. (ii. 22, 
Il, 3, 3, where it appears in a simile not in 
the body of the narrative as in Herodotos), 
ovx ddarjs adn Euweipos (ii. 49; cp. Od. 2, 
170), SnAquoves (ii. 74, Od. 18, 85), Bxws 
re (ii. 108, like the Homeric 8re re, ta 
re, etc.), wodurporly (ii. 121 €, Od. 1, 1), 
ovpayouncns (ii. 138, Od. 5, 239), xara 
perv —xard 3€ (ii. 141, iii. 36, 126, etc., 
Il, 28, 79), doln [éorc] (ii. 171, Od. 16, 
423), the repetition of the subject by 8 ye 
(ii, 178, 77. 3, 409, ete.), pnxaveduevos 
kaxa& (iil. 15, Od. 17, 499), dcexdero “ was 
dissolved” (iii. 16, J. 7, 316), xepadh 
“‘nerson”’ (iii, 29, J. 8, 281), wapOévor 
re xal Hiden (iii. 48, J7. 18, 598), wépe 
Ovpup exdpuevos (iii. 50), eloe Aywy (iii. 61, 
Od. 1, 130), diorwoe (iii. 69, Od. 10, 
259), dvd re Edpayov wddey (ill. 78, Ll. 5, 
599), wpocOeiva rds Ovpas (ili. 78; cp. JI. 
14, 169), éudioa (iii. 109, Od. 1, 381), 
vwéx (iil. 116, Zl. 4, 465, etc.), évrds darép- 
youoa: (ili, 116, 77. 2, 845), dvSpas tweloas 
(iii. 126, cp. Jl. 6, 189), twroords ém- 
rerécee (Jl. 10, 303, Od. 3, 99), wadXo- 
hévww of drawing lots (iii. 128, J7. 15, 
190), aud the zeugma mos re xal fpyov 
(iii. 135, 77. 19, 242 ; cp. Pind. Pyth. iv. 
104). 
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dialect as spoken in Ionia and at Halikarnassos in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C.—that is, in the age of Herodotos. We find that the 
symbol of the aspirate had come to express the long é, from which we 
may infer that the aspirate had been lost in Ionic pronunciation. The 
use of the v ephelkystikon exhibits the same inconstancy as in older 
Attic, though it is more frequent in the earlier than in the later in- 
scriptions, so that the editors who have expunged it from the text of 
Herodotos have fallen into error. The Halikarnassian inscription lately 
published by Mr. Newton, has aied, not ded; and Stein has been proved 
to be right in defending the forms xeivos and 6éAw against Dindorf 
and Bredow. On the other hand, tdora appears for satra at Halikar- 
nassos, and, as Erman points out, the coalescence of € with a following 
€, 9, Or ec into one syllable, distinguished the dialect of Miletos and the 
Khalkidian colonies as far back as the sixth century B.C., that of 
Halikarnassos in the middle of the fifth century, that of Euboa in the 
beginning of the fifth century, and that of Thasos in the beginning of 
the fourth. E and o are not contracted into a single syllable until we 
come to the middle of the fourth century B.c., when the diphthong ev 
makes its appearance, probably through the influence of the Attic ov; 
and ew is written in full except when preceded by v and «. Con- 
sequently Dindorf and Abicht must be wrong in always writing the 
full form ew in the texts of Herodotos, as well as Stein and Bredow, 
who admit the elision of « only where another « precedes.| The 
contracted form ipds for iepds, again, does not appear before the fourth 
century B.C., and should therefore be expunged from the editions of 
Herodotos, while we find yéas instead of yjjs. We also meet with 
forms of the dative plural like jouw, Nvppyoev, Atowrev, by the side of 
tois Oeois rovro.s, but the genitive singular of the o-declension always 
ends in ov. Stems in. and v form their genitives in cos and vos, until 
we come to the fourth century, when the Attic ews first creeps in. On 
the other hand, so-called Attic forms like AvagiXews occur in the oldest 
Ionic inscriptions. At Halikarnassos the dative singular is moA«, 
recxez. From stems in eos we get IIAovrjos, IIpunvae as well as 
AxsdAdos. Coming to the verb we find Lhardy justified in rejecting 
éxov from the text of Herodotos by ¢Zxov, eZyev in the Halikarnassian 
inscriptions ; the participle of the substantive verb is ewy, édvros—the 
contracted form not coming into usc till late in the fourth century ; 
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Herodotos tells us that in his time four different dialects were 
spoken in Ionia (i. 142); the inscriptions that have been preserved, 
however, are too scanty, or the differences were too slight, to allow us 


to substantiate his statement. 


Enough have been discovered, never- 


theless, to show us what were the general peculiarities of the Ionic 


iv. 61, Zl. 3, 158), dydveor (iii. 97, Z7. 18, 
498), deAwréovres (vii. 168, Ji. 7, 310), 
dd\Nodppov ious (v. 85, Il. 23, 698), dugu- 
Spupéas (vi. 77, Il. 2, 700), dvaxdiwac (v. 
16, Zt. 5, 751), dvetvac (iv. 180, Zl. vi. 
256), dyvaxovrifew (iv. 181, Jl. 5, 113), 
aynxovorioa (vi. 14, 71.15, 236), dréovres 
(vii. 223, ZZ. 20, 332), of dugi (vii. 223, 
Il. 3, 146), droOvpuoy rocffoa (vii. 168, 
Tl, 14, 261), éxt yhpaos ovS@ (iii. 14, 72. 
22, 60), Sacrupdves . . éwdoarvro (i. 73; 
Od. 7, 102; Il. 1, 464), dplorous dcaxpeddy 
(iv. 58, ZZ. 12, 103), edpyee (i. 127, IU. 8, 
351), éweppdtera (vi. 61, Od. 15, 444), 
fwdypa (iii. 36, J7. 18, 407), tyopdwwro 
vi. 11, Zl. iv. 1), ¢wpdrepoy (vi. 84, 7. 9, 
208), éxrfodac (i. 155, Il. 9, 402), €Onedvro 
(iii. 186, J. 7, 443), éweOhxayro (vii. 125, 
Il. 10, 30), dvawdjjoa: xaxd (v. 4, Il. 8, 
354), kexaxwuévyy (iii, 14, Od. 6, 137), 
xporaNlfey (ii. 60, JZ. 11, 160), xexapynxws 
(iii. 27, 72. 7, 312), xovpldcos (i. 135, Z2. 1, 
118), Aawoja (vii. 91, Z7. 12, 426), Adyos 
vyuhs (i. 8, Il. 8, 524), »ynoas (i. 50, Z7. 
9, 358), dréooe (iv. 180, Zl. 15, 491), 
éwadtdddynro (i. 118, JZ. 1, 126), wapa- 
BadXdpevos (vii. 10, Jt. 9, 322), rerdbrcoras 
(v. 52, 22. 20, 216), wpdxpocoa (vii. 188, 
Il. 14, 35), wpoxarlfwy (i. 14, Jl. 2, 463), 
onudvropes (vii. 81, Jl. 4, 431), caupwriipos 
(vii. 41, JZ. 10, 152), ppyrpn (i. 125, T2. 
2, 362). Also the frequent use of sub- 
stantives in -oglvy and -vs, adjectives 
in -jywr, genitives in -ew, reduplicated 
perfects like dpapnudvos, hpnpacro, the 
future in -éw, 3d persons pl. in -ara, and 
the modification of verbs in -aw into -cor 
(as fvreov, wpebyres). To these we may 
add the use of the later ele» for éoper, 
the omission of the temporal augment, 
EwOa for elw0a, pra, jiucay, PvAaxos and 
pdprupos for p’Aaé and pdprus, lorly for 
éorla, the lost aspirate in perddApevos, 
éxdd\pevos, éxloriov, and at’rédoyv, the 











iteratives in -oxoy, and ju». In the first 
three books of Herodotos, again, we find 
the following parallels to Homer :—The 
adverbial éwix\now (i. 19, 7. 18, 487), the 
omission of dy after rply 4 and wpdsrepov 
H (i. 19, iv. 172), plrXoy elvar (i. 87, etc., 
Il. 2, 116), ota re (i. 93, Jl. 7, 280, Od. 
11, 535), werd 5é (i. 128, Od. 21, 231), 
dul with the dative (i. 140, etc., Od. 4, 
151), dwelreyw “to announce ” (i. 152; J. 
7, 416; 9, 649; Od. 16, 340), ovx dwurnro 
(i. 168, Od. 11, 322), xpds 4d Te kal HAlov 
dvarodds (i. 201; cp. Z7. 12, 209 ; Od. 13, 
240), olvos dyiixe (uw) (i. 2138, J. 2, 71), 
Ydupw xarecdupzévoy (ii. 8, Od. 14, 136), 
yépavar dev-youca roy xeiudva, etc. (ii. 22, 
Il, 3, 3, where it appears in a simile not in 
the body of the narrative as in Herodotos), 
ovx ddahs GAN’ Eumeipos (ii. 49; cp. Od. 2, 
170), SnAnpoves (ii. 74, Od. 18, 85), Sxws 
re (ii. 108, like the Homeric 8re re, Wa 
te, etc.), wodurporly (ii. 121 €, Od. 1, 1), 
otpayounxys (ii. 1388, Od. 5, 289), xara 
pev—xara dé (ii. 141, iii. 36, 126, etc., 
Il. 23, 79), dolm [éor] (ii. 171, Od. 16, 
423), the repetition of the subject by 8 ye 
(ii, 173, J. 3, 409, etc.), punxavedpevos 
kaka (tii. 15, Od. 17, 499), dcexdero “was 
dissolved” (iii. 16, Zl. 7, 316), xepadh 
“‘nerson’’ (iii, 29, J7. 8, 281), wapdévor 
re kal #lOex (ili, 48, J7. 18, 593), wépe 
Oviuyp éxdpevos (iii. 50), eloe Ayr (iii. 61, 
Od. 1, 130), diorwoe (iii. 69, Od. 10, 
259), dvd re Edpayov wade (iii. 78, Jl. 5, 
599), wpocBeivar ras Ovpas (iii. 78 ; cp. Jl. 
14, 169), éudioa (iii. 109, Od. 1, 381), 
vwéx (iii. 116, Zl. 4, 465, etc.), évrds darép- 
youoa: (ili, 116, 77. 2, 845), dvdpas bweloas 
(iii. 126, cp. Jl. 6, 189), twoords ém- 
rerécee (Jl. 10, 303, Od. 8, 99), wadXo- 
Hévew of drawing lots (iii. 128, 2. 15, 
190), aud the zeugma €xos re xal Epyov 
(iii. 135, 77. 19, 242; cp. Pind. Pyth. iv. 
104). 
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dialect as spoken in Ionia and at Halikarnassos in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C.—that is, in the age of Herodotos. We find that the 
symbol of the aspirate had come to express the long é, from which we 
may infer that the aspirate had been lost in Ionic pronunciation. The 
use of the v ephelkystikon exhibits the same inconstancy as in older 
Attic, though it is more frequent in the earlier than in the later in- 
scriptions, so that the editors who have expunged it from the text of 
Herodotos have fallen into error. The Halikarnassian inscription lately 
published by Mr. Newton, has aie‘, not dei; and Stein has been proved 
to be right in defending the forms xeivos and 6éAw against Dindorf 
and Bredow. On the other hand, tdora appears for raira at Halikar- 
nassos, and, as Erman points out, the coalescence of ¢« with a following 
€, 7, or et into one syllable, distinguished the dialect of Miletos and the 
Khalkidian colonies as far back as the sixth century B.C., that of 
Halikarnassos in the middle of the fifth century, that of Eubosa in the 
beginning of the fifth century, and that of Thasos in the beginning of 
the fourth. E and o are not contracted into a single syllable until we 
come to the middle of the fourth century B.c., when the diphthong ev 
makes its appearance, probably through the influence of the Attic ov; 
and ew is written in full except when preceded by v and «, Con- 
sequently Dindorf and Abicht must be wrong in always writing the 
full form ew in the texts of Herodotos, as well as Stein and Bredow, 
who admit the elision of « only where another ¢« precedes.' The 
contracted form ipds for iepds, again, does not appear before the forth 
century B.c., and should therefore be expunged from the editions of 
Herodotos, while we find yéas instead of yjs. We also meet with 
forms of the dative plural like jouw, Nippyow, Atowrv, by the side of 
tois Oeois tovrors, but the genitive singular of the o-declension always 
ends in ov. Stems in « and v form their genitives in cos and vos, until 
we come to the fourth century, when the Attic ews first creeps in. On 
the other hand, so-called Attic forms like ’Ava£iAews occur in the oldest 
Ionic inscriptions. At Halikarnassos the dative singular is woAe, 
recxe. From stems in eos we get IIAovrios, Ipunvae as well as 
"AytAXéos. Coming to the verb we find Lhardy justified in rejecting 
éxov from the text of Herodotos by ¢Zxov, e2?yxev in the Halikarnassian 
inscriptions ; the participle of the substantive verb is ewy, é6vros—the 
contracted form not coming into use till late in the fourth century ; 

1 See Dindorf, Commentatio de dial. — Herodotos, p. liii.; Bredow, Quastionum 
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Herodotos tells us that in his time four different dialects were 
spoken in Ionia (i. 142); the inscriptions that have been preserved, 
however, are too scanty, or the differences were too slight, to allow us 


to substantiate his statement. 


Enough have been discovered, never- 


theless, to show us what were the general peculiarities of the Ionic 


rn a en ee 


iv. 61, Zl. 3, 158), dytveor (iii. 97, Z7. 18, 
493), dedaréovres (vii. 168, Zl. 7, 310), 
dd\XNoPppov joa (v. 85, Il. 23, 698), dugu- 
8pupéas (vi. 77, Il. 2, 700), dvaxNivac (Vv. 
16, Zl. 5, 751), dveityar (iv. 180, Zl. vi. 
256), dvaxovritew (iv. 181, Jl. 5, 113), 
dynxovorfnoa (vi. 14, J1. 15, 236), dréovres 
(vii. 223, Z7. 20, 332), of dugt (vii. 223, 
Il. 3, 146), dwoOvmoy roefoa (vii. 168, 
Il. 14, 261), éxt yhpaos obS@ (iii. 14, Z2. 
22, 60), Sarupdves . . Ewdoayro (i. 73; 
Od. 7, 102; Jl. 1, 464), dplorous d:axpcddy 
(iv. 58, I7. 12, 103), edpyee (i. 127, I. 8, 
351), émegppdtera (vi. 61, Od. 15, 444), 
fwaypa (iii. 36, Jv. 18, 407), ayopdwrro 
vi. 11, Zl. iv. 1), fwpdrepor (vi. 84, Jl. 9, 
203), éxrfjoGac (i. 155, Il. 9, 402), €Onetvro 
(iii. 136, Zl. 7, 443), éwe@hxavyro (vii. 125, 
Il. 10, 30), dvawrdfoa xaxd (v. 4, Jl. 8, 
354), xexaxwuéyyny (ili. 14, @d. 6, 137), 
xporadltey (ii. 60, J. 11, 160), xexapnxws 
(iii. 27, ZZ. 7, 312), xoupldcos (i. 135, ZZ. 1, 
118), Aatoja (vii. 91, Z7. 12, 426), Adyos 
vyuhs (i. 8, Il. 8, 524), vynoas (i. 50, Z7. 
9, 358), dréooe (iv. 180, J. 15, 491), 
éxaddAdynro (i. 118, JZ. 1, 126), wapa- 
Badrdpevos (vii. 10, £1. 9, 322), wewdrcora 
(v. 52, Zl. 20, 216), wpéxpoooa (vii. 188, 
Il. 14, 35), xpoxarltwy (i. 14, Jl. 2, 463), 
onudvropes (vii. 81, Jl. 4, 431), caupwripos 
(vii. 41, Z7. 10, 152), gppyrpn (i. 125, 7. 
2, 362). Also the frequent use of sub- 
stantives in -oovwy and -vs, adjectives 
in -jywy, genitives in -ew, reduplicated 
perfects like dpapnuévos, Apnpeoro, the 
future in -éw, 3d persons pl. in -ara, and 
the modification of verbs in -aw into -eoy 
(as fvreov, wpedyres). To these we may 
add the use of the later eluew for éoper, 
the omission of the temporal augment, 
EwOa for elwOa, na, quay, Pidaxos and 
Bdprupos for pvAaé and ydprus, loriy for 
éoria, the lost aspirate in perdd\pevos, 
éwrdApevos, éxloriov, and atréd&orv, the 


iteratives in -oxoy, and ju». In the first 
three books of Herodotos, again, we find 
the following parallels to Homer :—-The 
adverbial éxlxAnow (i. 19, Zl. 18, 487), the 
omission of dy after rply # and mwpédrepov 
H (i. 19, iv. 172), pi&dow elvae (i. 87, etc., 
Il, 2, 116), ofa re (i. 98, Jl. 7, 280, Od. 
11, 535), werd &@ (i. 128, Od. 21, 231), 
dud with the dative (i. 140, etc., Od. 4, 
151), dwelrey “to announce ” (i. 152; J. 
7, 416; 9, 649; Od. 16, 340), ovx dwurnro 
(i. 168, Od. 11, 322), xpos 7d Te kal HAlov 
dvaroAds (i. 201; cp. J7. 12, 209 ; Od. 13, 
240), olvos dyfjixe (uv) (i. 218, JU. 2, 71), 
Ydupw xaredupévoy (ii. 8, Od. 14, 138), 
yépavos pet-youcat Toy xeupava, etc. (ii. 22, 
Il. 3, 3, where it appears in a simile not in 
the body of the narrative as in Herodotos), 
ovx déahs adn Exwrepos (ii. 49; cp. Od. 2, 
170), SnAnpoves (ii. 74, Od. 18, 85), Sxws 
re (ii. 108, like the Homeric 8re re, Wa 
tre, etc.), wodurporly (ii. 121 €, Od. 1, 1), 
ovpayounkns (ii. 188, Od. 5, 289), xard 
péev—xard dé (ii. 141, iii. 36, 126, etc., 
Il. 28, 79), doln [éorc] (ii. 171, Od. 16, 
423), the repetition of the subject by 8 ye 
(ii. 173, 72. 38, 409, etc.), punxaveduevos 
kaka (iil. 15, Od. 17, 499), dkexdero “was 
dissolved” (iii. 16, /2. 7, 316), xepadrh 
“person” (iii. 29, Z7. 8, 281), wapOévor 
re xal HlGex (iii. 48, J7. 18, 593), wépe 
Ovpup exdpevos (iii. 50), eloe Aywy (iii. 61, 
Od. 1, 130), diordce (iii. 69, Od. 10, 
259), dvd. re ESpayov wade (iii. 78, Jl. 5, 
599), rpooBeivac ras Ovpas (iii. 78; cp. JI. 
14, 169), éudica (iii. 109, Od. 1, 381), 
vwéx (ili. 116, Zl. 4, 465, etc.), évrds darép- 
youoa: (iii, 116, 7. 2, 845), dvdpas bweloas 
(ill. 126, cp. Jl. 6, 189), twroords émt- 
teréoae (Jl. 10, 308, Od. 3, 99), xraddXo- 
pévwy of drawing lots (iii, 128, ZZ. 15, 
190), and the zeugma fos re xal fpyor 
(iii. 135, 77. 19, 242; cp. Pind. Pyth. iv. 
104), 
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dialect as spoken in Ionia and at Halikarnassos in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C.—that is, in the age of Herodotos. We find that the 
symbol of the aspirate had come to express the long é, from which we 
may infer that the aspirate had been lost in Ionic pronunciation. The 
use of the v ephelkystikon exhibits the same inconstancy as in older 
Attic, though it is more frequent in the earlier than in the later in- 
scriptions, so that the editors who have expunged it from the text of 
Herodotos have fallen into error. The Halikarnassian inscription lately 
published by Mr. Newton, has aied, not ded; and Stein has been proved 
to be right in defending the forms xeivos and 6é\w against Dindorf 
and Bredow. On the other hand, tdora appears for ratra at Halikar- 
nassos, and, as Erman points out, the coalescence of € with a following 
€, 4, OF e¢ into one syllable, distinguished the dialect of Miletos and the 
Khalkidian colonies as far back as the sixth century B.C., that of 
Halikarnassos in the middle of the fifth century, that of Eubosa in the 
beginning of the fifth century, and that of Thasos in the beginning of 
the fourth. E and o are not contracted into a single syllable until we 
come to the middle of the fourth century B.c., when the diphthong ev 
makes its appearance, probably through the influence of the Attic ov; 
and ew is written in full except when preceded by v and «, Con- 
sequently Dindorf and Abicht must be wrong in always writing the 
full form ew in the texts of Herodotos, as well as Stein and Bredow, 
who admit the elision of « only where another ¢ precedes.! The 
contracted form ipds for iepds, again, does not appear before the fourth 
century B.c., and should therefore be expunged from the editions of 
Herodotos, while we find yéas instead of yjjs. We also meet with 
forms of the dative plural like pow, Nuyzdyow, Atowry, by the side of 
tois Oeois tovrors, but the genitive singular of the o-declension always 
ends in ov. Stems in « and v form their genitives in ws and vos, until 
we come to the fourth century, when the Attic ews first creeps in. On 
the other hand, so-called Attic forms like ’Ava£iAews occur in the oldest 
Ionic inscriptions. At Halikarnassos the dative singular is wéA«, 
teixez. From stems in eos we get IIXovrios, Tpiunvie as well as 
"AxtAAéos. Coming to the verb we find Lhardy justified in rejecting 
éxov from the text of Herodotos by ¢efyxov, eZyev in the Halikarnassian 
inscriptions ; the participle of the substantive verb is éwv, é6vros—the 
contracted form not coming into use till late in the fourth century ; 
1 See Dindorf, Commentatio de dial,  Herodotos, p. liii.; Bredow, Quastionum 


Herod. (1844), p. xi.; Abicht, Ueber-  criticarum de dial. Herod., p. 218. 
sicht iber d. Her. Dialekt, p. 32 ; Stein, 
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and 7, not éy, is met with at Halikarnassos. Here, too, we find oa 
not éxov, which suggests that the labial found in Homer is not due 
Attic influence, and that the guttural of Herodotos did not come fr 
the dialect spoken in his birthplace. 

This raises the question whether we are justified in correcting | 
text of Herodotos in accordance with the evidence of the Ionic insct 
tions of his age. The existence of dialects in Ionia at the time, a 
our ignorance as to which of these Herodotos may have used, 
whether he combined forms found in two or more of them, teach 
the necessity of caution. But on the other hand the evidence of o 
MSS. is not consistent, and is frequently uncertain; the oldest of the 
can hardly be earlier than the tenth century of our era, and the err 
introduced by copyists, or ignorant grammarians bent on restori 
what they supposed to be Ionic forms, are necessarily numerous. 
an inscription we are, at all events, secure of having the very wor 
that were written by the engraver. Where, therefore, a grammatic 
form may be considered to have been used throughout Ionia in ti 
time of Herodotos by the concurrent testimony of the inscriptio: 
found in various localities, we ought to have no hesitation in preferri1 
it to the traditional form handed down in our texts, supposing th 
to be different. Thus, for example, the contracted form of tl 
participle of eis given here and there in the MSS. is clearly prove 
by the inscriptions to belong to a later period, and to have no right 1 
appear in the pages of Herodotos. 

On the other hand, Merzdorf objects that a distinction should t 
made between the more popular and negligent language of inscription 
and the more careful mode of expression adopted by a literary mai 
But it is only on the tombstones of the poorer class of people ths 
such a negligent kind of language is likely to appear. Public decree 
and official texts would certainly be composed in as careful a style a 
the work of a literary man; indeed, considering their importance an 
public character, as well as their comparative brevity, they woul: 
probably be written still more carefully. We do not usually find th 
language of Parliament or the law-courts either popular or simple 
At the same time there was no such gulf between the literary languag 
of Herodotos and the ordinary speech of the day, as was the case ii 
the Alexandrian period. Indeed, we now and then come upon awk 
wardnesses of grammar, to use a mild term, which would not hav 
been tolerated in a public document.! Old forms and words are quits 
as likely to occur in inscriptions as in the history of Herodotos <A) 


1 eg. singular verb for plural (oxjpma Tlevdapixdv), 1. 26, il, 66 (raira 6é yewdpeva). 
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the same time, Stein is doubtless right in protesting against the 
assumption that the language of Herodotos must be uniform. Modern 
writers, who vary the spelling of a few words in their MSS., should 
not require a greater uniformity in the “father of history.” But it is 
also clear that this variation should be kept within bounds. In a 
large proportion of instances it is more reasonable to suppose it due 
to the mistakes of copyists, or the zeal of grammarians, than to the 
author himself. 

The inscriptions, then, must be allowed to amend the text in either 
one of two cases. When they show that a later form did not come 
into use in Ionic until the fourth century Bc., all examples to the 
contrary must be excised from the pages of Herodotos. Thus the 
contraction of aied into dei, of tepds into ipés, of yéas into yijs, of eo into 
ev, and of ew into w, is proved to belong to a period later than his. 
Where, again, they present us with a later form which is found in the 
MSS. side by side with an older one, we are warranted in considering 
that both may have come from the pen of the author. On the other 
hand, we cannot expunge older forms from the text merely because 
they do not occur in the extant inscriptions. The co-existence of 
datives like Acowv and Geots makes it plain that in literary documents 
earlier and later forms might be used together; while we cannot be 
sure that the earlier forms did not exist in one of the Ionic dialects 
even in the age of Herodotos, although unrepresented by the inscrip- 
tions we possess, or that they were not derived from the older Ionic 
writers, who had formed the style and literary language which 
Herodotos followed. Hence it is that we cannot venture to reject 
examples in which « does not coalesce with a following ¢, 7, and e 
when they are supported by the united authority of the MSS. 

With this limitation and under these conditions, the testimony of 
the inscriptions has been allowed its full weight in the text adopted in 
this present volume, however heretical such a procedure may be 


thought by textual critics.! 


1 Where the epigraphic evidence is 
incomplete, however, I have allowed the 
MSS. the benefit of the doubt. Accord- 
ingly I have not altered the datives 
singular of proper names like Méx¢s, 
Mol, Tdi, Luépd:, or Stein’s péy in ii. 
99. Similarly I have kept forms like 
xuvén, xpucény, orepetv, aderpenv, Onréns 
(ii. 35), SenOjar (ii. 132), é5e76n and 
Senodpevos (iii. 44), OenoacBar, Oenodpuevos 
(i. 69), and dgcoOéyros, all of which can 


Stein’s text has been taken as a basis, or 


be defended on etymological grounds, 
I have also kept wAéy in iii. 138. Tevet, 
of course, stands on a different footing. 
Tdora does not necessarily carry with it 
raury (i. 114), roatra, évdaira, rocaira, 
etc., and yéas implies only yég, not yéa 
and yéay, The iteratives wocéeoxoy (i. 
86), dwa:péecxow (i. 186), and wwréeoxe 
(i. 196), are old literary forms for which 
there is no monumental evidence, and 
déeoOac in iii. 47 occurs in a proverb. 
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rather followed throughout, except where corrected by the evidenc 
the inscriptions. No other text can compete with it for accur 
completeness, and critical tact. Those of Baehr—the second editio: 
which was published in 1856—and of Abicht are altogether superse 
by it. The earlier editions, from the princeps of Aldus, printed 
1502, downwards, are only historically valuable; students who 

curious about them will find a list of them in Baehr (vol. iv. pp. - 
sy., 2d edition). Stein has brought out two editions: a smaller 
with annotations on the text, in the Egyptian part of which he ° 
assisted by Brugsch Pasha (4th edition, Berlin, 1877), and a lar 
critical one (Berlin, 1869), in which the various readings of the M 
are given and classified, as well as the fragments of lexicography : 
the scholia which have been preserved. The introduction conte 
a full account of the MSS. in question, and discusses their relat 
merit and testimony, with a protest against the attempt to harmor 
all the forms given by them. Stein considers the two oldest codi 
now extant, the Medicean (A) of the tenth century, and the Angeli 
(B) of the eleventh century, to be alike derived from a MS. which 1 
itself copied from an older one, which was also the ultimate source, . 
by a different channel, of the Florentine MS. (C). This lost origit 
which he calls X, stood by the side of another lost original termed 
which was the source, among other MSS., of the Parisian (P), 1 
Vatican (R), and the Sancroftian (S). The latter, though made 1 
basis of Gaisford’s text, is of comparatively late date. Stein p 
nounces the text of X to have been “rough” and broken, but of va 
on account of its high antiquity; while that of was freer fn 
lacune and errors, but full of interpolations. He follows Abicht 
making the Medicean MS. the ground work of his edition. The 
who wish further details must consult his introduction. 

Stein also promises us a lexicon to Herodotos. This is mu 
needed, as the Lexicon Herodoteum of Schweighaiiser is based on a te 
which is now obsolete. Something better is required for settling t 
question of the relation of the Homeric to the Herodotean dialect, 
of the indebtedness of the latter to Attic grammar, We have yet 
determine how far Hermogenés was right in saying! of Hekatax 
Ty Suaréxrp S€ axpdtrp “Idde Kat ov pepeypevy xpnodpevos ovdé Ka 
“Hpddotov toukiAry. 

For the place of Herodotos in Greek literature see Mahaffy’s Histo 
of Greek Literature, 2d edition (1883), vol. ii. 








1 De Id., p. 399. 
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1 We know from other sources that 
the Persians had historians who occupied 
themselves with the history of foreign 
nations. Ktésias, the gainsayer of Herod- 
otos, professed to draw his information 
from the Persian archives and historians ; 
and the Persian forms of several of the 
names he gives, as well as the fact that 
much of what he calls Assyrian “history ”’ 
is really a rationalised account of Assyrian 
mythology, show that there was much 
truth in his claim. As in the case of 
Assyria, so also in the case of Greece, 
if we may judge from the specimen in 
the text, the Persian writers seem to 
have troubled themselves with little else 
than the myths of their neighbours, 
which they rationalised after the fashion 
of the Abbé Banier. Hence Herodotos 


was fully justified in calling them Adyio: - 


‘* prosers.” The alphabet in which they 
wrote is unknown to us, since the cunei- 
form alphabet introduced by Darius 
Hystaspis was used only for public 
monuments. How Herodotos came to 
be acquainted with their statements is 
difficult to conjecture, since he was not 
likely to have a better knowledge of 
the Persian language than he had of 


B 
a 


Egyptian. The Greeks were notoriously 
bad linguists, and Themistoklés stands 
almost alone in learning Persian. In 
fact Ktésias implied that Herodotos was 
not acquainted with the contents of 
Persian literature. Though born, accord- 
ing to Dionysios of Halikarnassos, a 
little before the Persian wars, he was a 
mere child when the deliverance of the 
Asiatic Greeks took place. At the same 
time, passages like iii. 80, or i. 95, may im- 
ply a closer acquaintance with the Per- 
sian language and literature upon his part 
than we are inclined to suppose. From 
what follows, however, he would seem 
to have had much the same knowledge 
of the statements of Pheenician historians 
as he had of those of Persia. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that Greek translators 
of foreign literature, like Menander of 
Ephesos, already existed among the 
Asiatic Greeks of his day. At any rate 
the earliest Ionic philosophers derived 
their doctrines from Babylonia through 
the medium of either the Pheenicians or 
the Lydians. The systems of Thales 
and Anaximander, for instance, had 
long been anticipated in Babylonia, where 
they fitted in with the mythology and 
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theological and philosophic development 
of the country. The style of the earliest 
Greek writers is as oriental as their 
matter. The short sentences, either 
devoid of conjunctions or connected by 
the simple ‘‘and,” are Semitic, not 
Greek, in character. So, too, are the 
obscure and oracular utterances of a 
Hérakleitos. 

3 The “ Red Sea” of Herodotos is the 
Indian Ocean, including the Persian Gulf. 
According to vii. 89, the Phoenicians them- 
selves asserted that they came from the 
Assyrian Gulf. The same is asserted by 
Strabo, i. 2, 35; xvi. 3, 4; 4, 27; Justin, 
xviii. 3, 2; Pliny, N. H. iv. 36; Dion. 
Periegetes, 906; Solinus, Polyhist. 26 ; 
[Steph. Byz. 8. v. “Agwros]; Schol. to 
Hom. Od. iv. 84. Kepheus, 7.¢. Kef-t, 
the Egyptian name of Pheenicia, is made 
a Babylonian monarch, who gave his 
name to the Chaldeans (Hellanikos, Fr. 
159, 160, ed. Miiller). Justin says that 
the Phesnicians migrated from their old 
homes on account of an earthquake, and 
settled by ‘‘the Assyrian Lake” (the 
Sea of Nedjif). Strabo places Pheenician 
cities in the islands of Tyros and Arados 
(Bahrein), in the Persian Gulf. But the 
similarity of name probably gave rise to 
the whole legend, the true name of the 
island of Tyros being Tylos (according 
to Ptolemy and Pliny), while Tyre was 
properly 7sur, ‘‘the rock.” The Phoni- 
cian Arados was really Arvad. The 
tradition, however, rested on fact, since 
philological evidence shows that the 
primitive seat of the Semites was in 
Arabia, on the western side of the 
Euphrates (see Hommel, ‘‘ Die Namen 
der Saiigethiere bei den Siidsemitischen 


Volkern,” 1879; Guidi, ‘‘ Della Sede 
primitiva dei Popoli Semitici,” 1879), 
whence the Pheenicians moved westward, 
settling on the coast, which they called 
Canaan, or ‘‘ the lowlands,” in contradis- 
tinction to the ‘“‘highlands” of Aram. 
Agenor (Baal), the father of Phoenix, was 
also called Khna, and Philo Byblios 
stated that Khna changed his name to 
Phosnix (Euseb. Prep, Ev. it 10). 
Eupolemos made Kanaan the father of 
Phenix (Euseb. Prep. Ev. ix. 17); while 
S. Augustine says that the Phoenician 
settlers in Africa called themselves 
Canaanites (Zp. ad Rom. Op. iii. p. 932). 
Phoenicia is called Canaan on a coin of 
Laodikeia, and in Isaiah xxiii. 11 (A. V., 
‘“merchant city ’’). 

3 This is strictly true, and shows that 
the legends quoted by Herodotos had 
a historical basis. Phoenician art and 
culture are a mixture of Egyptian and 
‘* Assyrian” (t.e. Babylonian), and the 
discoveries made at Mykéne# and on other 
prehistoric sites show that the objects 
brought to Greece by Pheenician traders 
were partly Babylonian and partly 
Egyptian in character. 

‘ This statement, again, has been 
confirmed by Dr. Schliemann’s excava- 
tions at Mykéne, if we understand by 
Argos the Argolis, with its feudal capitals 
of Tiryns, Mykénw, and Argos, which 
mark successive epochs in the history of 
Akhean power and civilisation. In the 
Peloponnésos, at all events, the Akhzan 
dynasty of Mykéne took the lead. The 
Argolis was naturally the first part of 
the country to which the art and culture 
of Asia were brought across the sea. It 
is noteworthy that Argos is here made 
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the leading power of prehistoric Hellas, 
and not Kadmeian Thebes, which Greek 
legends connected with the dissemina- ° 
tion of the alphabet and Phoenician ° 
civilisation, or the neighbouring capital 
of the Minyans at Orkhomenos. The 
extent of the Akropolis on the latter site 
shows that at one time the Minyan 
power must have been as great as that 
of the Akhzans; while the beehive 
tomb, known as the Treasury of Minyas, 
proves that the period in question coin- 
cided with the latter portion of the 
prehistoric period of Mykénez. It is 
clear, therefore, that the Minyans of 
northern Greece must have been quite 
as powerful a people as the Akhmans, 
and at the same time (as was natural, 
from the proximity of Phenician Thebes) 
& more cultured people, but only during 
the later part of the prehistoric age in 
Argolis. The statement, accordingly, 
made by Herodotos, which relates to the 
beginning and not to the close of Akhrean 
supremacy, is strictly accurate. 

© daridecOas ‘‘ arrange for sale.” 
ch. 194; also Od. 15, 415. — 

© 16 may be derived, like "Idoves, from 
the root ya, ‘‘to go,” and signify “ the 
wanderer.” At any rate, she was origin- 


Cp. 


ally the moon goddess, watched by 
Argos, ‘‘the bright” sky, with his 
myriad eyes of stars, When the name 
of the city Argos (really derived from a 
different root from that of dpyés, ’Apyo, 
dpyervds, argentum, etc.) was confounded 
with the old epithet of the sky, the 
myth of 16 was localised in the Argolis, 
and Ié herself made the daughter of the 
Argive river, Inakhos. 

7 Eurépa was the Pheenician moon 
goddess, Astarte or Ashtoreth, ‘‘ with the 
crescent horns,” wooed by the sun god, 
whose symbol was the bull. Hence she 
was the daughter of Phenix, “the Phe- 
nician,”’ also called Khna, ‘‘Canaan,” 
or Agenor, the Greek rendering of the 
Phenician Baal Melkarth, and the sister 
of Kadmos, ‘‘the eastern.”” The name 
Eurépa was first given to ‘the broad” 
plain of Thebes, occupied in early times 
by Phoenician Kadmeians, and from 
hence was gradually extended to denote 
the whole of the European continent. 
The legends connected with the name 
of Minos show that Kréte was at one 
time occupied by Phenician settle- 
ments. 

8 toa ogu, etc., ‘‘tit for tat.” Cp. ix. 
48; Soph. Anéig. 142. 
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9 ¢.e. Kroesos. The scepticism of 
Herodotos in regard to the assertions of 
oriental writers seems to have been in 
the mind of Ktésias when he claimed 
superior authority for his own state- 
ments as being derived from the Persian 
archives. The history given by Herod- 
otos is parodied by Aristoph. Akharn. 
523 aq. 

1 The Syrians here are the ‘‘ White 
Syrians ”’ of Strabo, whom the Greek geo- 
grapher contrasts with the Black Syrians, 
or Semitic Arameans, east of the Amanus 
(Strab. pp. 538, 544, 737. Sce Schol. 
ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 948). We now know 
that they were really the Hittites of 
Carchemish, who did not belong to the 
Semitic race at all, and had originally 
deacended from the mountainous region 
of the north. They have left monu- 
ments behind them at Boghaz Keui (? 
Pteria) and Eyuk (? Tavium), on the east 
bank of the Halys. Herodotos tells us 
(i. 72, vii. 72) that the inhabitants of 
Kappadokia and Kilikia were Syrians, 
and Hittite remains in the shape of 
sculptures and inscriptions have been 
found in these countries. The tribes 
inhabiting them probably belonged to 


the same race as the Hittites, and spoke 
cognate dialects. Sinépé, according to 
Skymnos of Khios (943), was founded 
among the Syrians, and a promontory a 
little to the north of Sindpé was called 
Syrias. Pindar (Fr. 150, ed. Bergk) 
speaks of ‘‘a spear-armed Syrian host” 
at the mouth of the Thermédén, mean- 
ing the Amazons, the Hittite priestesses 
of the Asiatic goddess, Nana-Istar of 
Babylon, and Atargatis of Carchemish, 
whose worship they had carried to 
Ephesos and the west. 

2 For the Kimmerians, the Gimirrai 
of the Assyrian inscriptions, and their 
inroads in Asia Minor, see Appendix IV. 
What Eusebios calls the first capture 
of Sardes by the Kimmerians in B.C. 
1078 is probably a tradition of the 
conquest of Lydia and Sardes by the 
Hittites before the rise of the dynasty of 
the Hérakleids. It is possible that the 
same event is meant by Strabo (i. p. 90), 
when he says that the Kimmerian chief 
Lygdamis ruled in Kilikia—a Hittite 
district — while his followers overran 
Lydia and captured Sardes. According 
to Hesykhios, Lygdamis burnt the temple 
of Artemis. 
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3 The father of Kandaulés was Myrsos 
(Melés in Eusebios). The termination 
-tlos, therefore, seems to have been gentilic 
in Lydian. Kay-datdns was identified 
with Hérmes or Héraklés by Hesykhios, 
and is translated oxuAXowvlxrnys (Tzetzes 
in Cramer, Anecd. Oxon. 8, 351); cp. 
xtwy, canis, hound, Skt. ¢wan. Tzetzes 
quotes a line from Hippénax: ‘Epuy 
xuvdyxa, Myovmort Kaydaidta. Nikolaos 
Damascenus calls Kandaulés Sadyattés. 

* The words 6 Nivov—’A)xalov have 
dropped out of the text in three late 
MSS. (Stein’s R 6d). As the Assyrians 
knew nothing of the country west of the 
Halys before the reign of Assur-bani-pal, 
and Assur-bani-pal states that when the 
ambassadors of Gyges arrived at Nineveh 
(B.c. 660) none knew who they were, or 
had heard the name of Lydia (Ludd?), or 
could interpret their language, the names 
of Ninos (Nineveh) and Bélos (Bel- 
Merodach of Babylon) cannot refer to an 
early Assyrian conquest of Lydia. Baby- 
lonian art and culture, however, as 
modified at Carchemish, the Hittite 
capital, was carried by the Hittites 
throughout Asia Minor at the time to 
which the rise of the Herakleid dynasty 
would go back, according to the chrono- 
logy of Herodotos ; and as Carchemish is 
called ‘‘Ninus vetus” by Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xiv. 8; see, too, Diod. ii. 
3, 7), it is clear that the genealogy given 
in the text is a legendary reminiscence 


of the Hittite occupation of Lydia and 
introduction of civilisation and writing 
among the nations of the west. The 
Herakleids would seem to have grown 
into power when the Hittite empire 
began to decay and could no longer sup- 
port the satraps of Sardes. Héraklés, 
the sun god of Babylonia and Assyria, 
the Melkarth of Tyre, had been adopted 
by the Hittites into their system of 
worship, like the Asiatic goddess, and 
then carried into Asia Minor. Hence 
we find the Lydian name of the deity to 
have been Sandan (Joh. Lydus, De Mag. 
iii. 64), the Sandan, Sandés, or Sandakos 
of the Kilikians and Hittites. With 
Alkaios, ‘the strong one,” comp. the 
Alkimos of Xanthos. 

5 The name of Méies or Me6nes may be 
connected with the Lydian pws “earth.” 
Comp. also the name of Meander. 

6 Probably a confusion with the oracle 
delivered to Gyges (ch. 18). 

? Tardanos was the husband, or, ac- 
cording to other accounts, the father, of 
Omphalé, which may perhaps be the 
Lydian (or Hittite) name of the Asiatic 
goddess (the Ephesian Artemis or Ky- 
belé). Héraklés or Sandan, the sun 
god, while serving Omphalé, had a son 
Akelis (or Agelaos) by Malis, or Damalis, 
one of her slaves (Hellan. Fr. 102). Ac- 
cording to Diodoros (iv. 81), Héraklés 
first had Kleodeos by a slave, then 
Lamos by Omphalé. 
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8 The average of twenty-three years to 
a reign seems a long one. Herodotos 
does not mean that a generation lasted 
only twenty-three years, but that, as son 
succeeded father regularly, the twenty- 
two reigns corresponded to twenty-two 
generations. Xanthos, the Lydian his- 
torian, mentioned among them the reigns 


‘of Kamblés or Kamblitas, who ate his 


wife while asleep, and Akiamos, whose 
general, Askalos, founded Askalon, where 
Mopeos or Moxos, the Lydian, drowned 
the goddess Atargatis in the sacred 
lake. Nikolaos Damascenus makes Tylén, 
Sedyattés, and Lixos the successors of 
Omphalé Eusebios (Chron. Can. i. 15) 
makes the four predecessors of Kan- 
daulée, (1) Alyattés, (2) Ardys for thirty- 
six years, (8) Alyattés II. for fourteen 
years, and (4) Melés for twelve years. 


In Nikolaos Damascenus the order is 
Adyattés I., Ardys, Adyattés II., Melés, 
and Myrsos, the father of Sadyattés, by 
whom Kandaulés must be meant. In the 
reign of Ardys a feud broke out between 
the Herakleids and the Mermnade, then 
represented by Daskylos, son of Gygés, 
the favourite of Ardys, who was murdered 
by Adyattés II. In the fifth generation 
the Mermnad Gygés avenged the murder, 
excited by fear of punishment for the 
insult he had offered to the daughter of 
the Mysian prince, Arnossos, whom he had 
been sent to bring to Lydia in order that 
she might be married to the Lydian king. 
Considering the meaning of the name 
Kandaulés, and his identification with 
the Greek Hermés, it is possible that it 
was a nickname given to a prince whom 
Nikolas calls by his real name, Sadyattés. 
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1 This sentence is regarded as spurious 
by Wesseling and Stein. Aristotle 
(Rhket. iii. 17) and Plutarch (Mor. ii. 470 
c) quote from Arkhilokhos the following 
line, which was put into the mouth of 
one of his characters: O8 wo 7a Teyew 
rou roduxptcou péde (Fr. 25, ed. Bergk). 
Arkhilokhos also referred to the destruc- 
tion of Magnesia by the Kimmerians, 
and is stated to have been a contemporary 
of Gyges, and therefore, as Gelzer has 
shown (Das Zeitalter des Gyges), to have 
flourished B.c. 687-53. We learn from 
the Assyrian inscriptions that the Kim- 
merians first invaded Lydia in the reign 
of Gyges, not of Ardys, as Herodotos 
supposed. With the name of Gygés 
(Assyrian, Gugu ; Hebrew, Gog), compare 
the Karian names Gygos and Ida-gygos 
in the Halikarnassian inscription pub- 
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lished by Newton (Zssays on Art and 
Archeology, pp. 427 sq.) 

3 “Most of the silver offerings at 
Delphi were his.” Silver seems to have 
had a special attraction for the Hittites, 
whose monuments in Asia Minor are 
usually met with in the neighbourhood 
of old silver mines, and their fancy for 
the metal may have been communicated 
to the Lydians. In the time of Herodo- 
tos gold was to silver as 134 to 1 (not 13 
to 1, as stated in iii. 95, see Mommsen : 
‘*Note sur la systéme meétrique des 
Assyriens,"”" appended to the ‘“‘ Hist. 
Mon. Rom.,” ed. Blacas, i. p. 407) ; in 
that of Plato and of Xenophon 10 to 1, 
owing to the quantity of gold introduced 
into Greece by the Persian War. See, 
too, Liv. 38, 11. Under Theodosius ITI. 
it was as 18 to 1. 
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of rod T'uyew xpnripes. 6 5€ ypuads otros Kal o dpyupos Tov o 
Turns avéOnxe, t7rd Ackdav xadeiras Tuyddas eri rod avabévros 


errmvuplny. 


"EcéBade pév vuv otpariny cal ovtos, éreite* Apke, és Te 
Miantov cal és Lpupynv’ nal Koropavos 76 dortu elde- add’ 


3 Midas and Gordios are common 
names among the Phrygian kings. 
Phrygians and Greeks were allied in 
both language and race; and myths 
which became part of Greek mythology 
told of a Gordios who was raised from a 
peasant to be a king, and tied a knot 
about the yoke of his cart which could 
be undone only by him who was destined 
to be lord of Asia ; as well as of a Midas 
who turned all that he touched into gold, 
and of whom the reeds whispered that 
his ears had become those of an ass be- 
cause he had esteemed the singing of 
Pan above that of Apollo. Another 
Midas is made by Eusebios to have 
ascended the throne in B.c. 788. He 
married Damodiké, daughter of Aga- 
memnén, the Greek king of Kymé, and 
seems to have been the Midas meant by 
Herodotos. He killed himself by drink- 
ing bull’s blood when Phrygia was in- 
vaded by the Kimmerians. He is prob- 
ably to be distinguished from the Midas 
whose tomb was adorned with a bronze 
image of a girl (Plato, Phadr. 264 p). 
Among the tombs of the Phrygian kings 
in the valley of Doghanlii (between Yazili 
Kaia and Sidi Ghazi, the ancient Prym- 
néssos and Midson) is one at Kumbet, 
with an inscription of two lines in 
Phrygian letters, which reads (1) Ates 
Arkiaevais Akenanogavos Midai gavag- 
taei vanaktei edaes ; (2) Baba Memevais 
Proitavos kphi Zanavezos Sikeneman 
elaes. This may be translated: ‘‘ Ates 
Arkiaevas, the son of Akenanos, built 
this for Midas the . . the king: Baba 
Memevais, the son of Proitas, and Zana- 


vezos, a native of Sikan, planned it.” 
See Mr. W. M. Ramsay’s paper on the 
Phrygian Inscriptions in the ‘‘ Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society” for 1882. 
During his visit to Phrygia in 1881 he 
recopied the inscriptions already known, 
found others, and discovered a new Phry- 
gian necropolis near Ayazeen, twenty 
miles south of that of Midas. 

* érel re, like Score, Saris re, olds re, 
Ecos re, bore, woel re, dre, Wa re. “Nore, 
‘Sand so,” shows how the use of the 
enclitic originated in the primitively 
demonstrative sense of the relative. 
"Ewel is a compound of the preposition 
éx’ for éwi, used like the Sanskrit prefix 
api, and el for Fe, t.c. oFe, from the 
same root as the reflexive Sanskrit pro- 
noun swa, the Latin sui and si. The 
original éw-Fel explains the occasional 
length of the first syllable of éwel in 
Homer. 

5 This was Old Smyrna, on a hill above 
Burnabat, on the north side of the Bay 
of Smyrna. The modern Smyrna had 
no existence till the age of Alexander 
the Great and his successors. Old 
Smyrna was said to have been built by 
the Amazons, in whom we may see a 
tradition of the Hittite occupation of 
Lydia, along with Ephesos, Kymé, and 
Myrina. The name of the part of 
Ephesos which owed its foundation to 
the Amazons was Samorna or Smyrna, 
and Myrina is apparently the same word, 
initial o being lost, as in puxpds for opxpéds. 
The tomb of the Amazon Myrina was 
pointed out in the Troad (JJ. ii. 814). 
The Amazons were primarily the priest- 
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ovdéy yap péya am avbrod ado epyov éyévero BactNevoavTos 


duay Séovra teccepdxovta Erea, ToUTOY pey TrapHoopev TOTAvTA 


ertpynaGévres, "Apdvos S@ rod Tuvyew pera Tuynv Bactdevoavros 
puapny tromoopat. ovtos Sé IIpunvéas re etre és MiAnrov re 
écéBare, eri rovtov te Tupavvevovtos Yapdiwy Kuippépsoe e& 
nOéwv trd UevOewv Tav vouddwov éEavacrdyres atrixovro és TV 
"Acinv xat Xdpdis Ay Tis axpotrodsos elrov.° 

"Apdvos 8¢ Bactrevoavtos évds SéovTa amevtjxovra étea 
éfedéEato Yadvarrns 6 “Apdvos, nal éBacirevce érea Suw@dexa, 
Ladvarren S¢ ’AAvarrys. ovbtos 5é Kuakdpy te 7H Anioxew 
amroyovp éroréunoe xat Mrdorcr, Kippepious te ex tis ’Aolns 
éEnrace, Lpvpyny te THY amo Konrodavos xticGeicay efre, és 
Kralopevds te éoéBare. ao pév vuy tovTwv ovK ws bere 
amn\Xake, ddA Tpoomratcas peyddws: adra &e Epya amebdéEaro 
doy ev TH apyn akvarnynrorara tabde. errordéunoe Mirnolowor, 
wapadeEduevos Tov ToAELov Tapa Tod TaTpds. é7redXalvwY yap 
évrodsopxes THY Midnrov tpom@m roupde. Sxws pev ein ev TH yéa 
xaptros adpos, Tnvixatra éoéBadrde THY oTpatTinv: éoTpaTeveTo 
Sé tard cuplyywv te xal anxtidwy xal avdrod yuvainniouv Te xar 
avipniov.’ as && és tiv Midnolny darixocro, oixnpata pev ra 
éri tay aypav ote xatéBadd\« ove everriumpn ovre Odpas 
atréomra, éa 5é xata yopny éordvar: 6 8 ra Te Sévdpea nal Tov 
Kaptrov Tov év TH yéa Sxws SiadpOelpere, dwadddocero OTricw. 
THs yap Oardoons of Medrnovos éerexpdreov, wore éemrédpns py 
elvats Epyov TH otparin. tas Sé oixias ov KaTéBadre o Avdos 


esses of the Asiatic goddess whose wor- wards slain himself by them. It is prob- 


ship the Hittites introduced into western 
Asia Minor. Smyrna, originally an 
Kolic colony, became Ionic through the 
treachery of the Kolophonians. See 
ch. 150. Mimnermos, the elegiac poet, 
celebrated the repulse of Gyges by the 
Smyrnens, according to Pausanias (ix. 
29, 2).—Aocrv is the unwalled lower 
city as opposed to the Acropolis (cp. 5, 
and Od. i. 3). 

6 This is a mis-statement, since we 
learn from the Assyrian inscriptions that 
the invasion of Lydia by the Kimmer- 
ians took place during the reign of Gyges, 
who sent two of their chiefs whom he 
had captured in battle as a present to 
the Assyrian monarch, and was after- 


able that the submission both of Gyges 
and of his successor Ardys to Nineveh 
was due to the pressure of the Kimmer- 
ian invasion. With Ardys compare the 
Karian name Ardyssis in the Halikar- 
nassian inscription. 

7 Not “flutes masculine and feminine,” 
i.e. of lower and higher pitch, as Bottiger 
and Rawlinson, but ‘“‘ flutes of men and 
women,” as Aulus Gellius (Noct. Attic. 
i. 11). If the first interpretation is 
adopted, Herodotos would mean the 
Lydian ud-yadts (of two octaves of different 
pitch), the masculine flute denoting the 
deeper tones of the instrument, the 
feminine flutes the higher notes (cp. the 
tibia sinistra and dextra of the Romans). 
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tavee elvexa, Sxws Exouey evOcirev oppedpevor THY yéay orrEipe 
te wal épydterOar of Midrjoror, atros 5é éxeivwy éepyalopen 
8 you Te wal aiverOar éoBddX\(wWy. TdoTa Troiwy érohemer Er 
&vdexa, dv Toiot rpapata peydra Sidaora Mirnolwr éyévero, 
te Acpevnin yapns Ths oherépns payecapévery xal év Mardvdp 
wedip. ta péev vuv 8 érea Tov evdexa Yadvarrns o”Apdvos é 
Avidv fpxe, 0 nal éoBdd\Xwv Tyhvixadta és thy Midnoiny 7m 
otpatinv: Labvarrns otros yap Kal o Toy ToAELOY HY cUVdrpa 
Ta Sé wévre trav éréwy Ta émopeva toto. 8& *AdvaTTns 
Labvdrrew ézodéuer bs wapadeEduevos, ws Kal mpoTepoy ps 
SeSyjAwrat,” wapda rod tatpos Tov TWoAELoY TpoceElye evTEeTApEevn 
toiot 5¢ MiAnolorct ovdapol lavwv roy modepov rovToy oun 
mwedadpuvoy St. pn Xiow povvor. ovror S€ ro pocov avram 
Sidovres eriyuwpeovs xal yap 8) mpotepov of MeAnjovoe rote 
9 Xtouwe rov mpos “EpvOpalouvs aodepov cuviunvercav. Te ¢ 
duwdexdr@ Eres Aniov waren papévov ro Ths orpariis ov veix6 
Tt ToLovde yevér Oar mpiype ws apn TayioTa TO Anvoy, avep 
- Bud @pevov axpato vnov “AGqvains érrixhnow ‘Aconotys, apie 
Sé 6 vnos xarexavOn. xal ro rapavriva bev Rovyos ovdei 
éyéveto, peta Se THS oTpaTtis amrixopévns és Uapdis evoonoce 
"Advdrrns. paxpotépns S€ of yuvopéevns Ths vovoov méyure ¢ 
Aedqovs Oeomporrous, eure 5%) cupBovrevoavros Teo, elre nar abr: 
Soke méupavta tov Oeov érreiperOar wept tis vovoov. Tota é 
9 [luvin amixopévoror és Aedgovs ote épn ypjocev amply fh rd 
yoy tis “A@nvains dvopPecwor, Tov évérpyoav yapns TH 
10 Mianoins ev ‘Aconom. Acrdav olda eyo ovTw' dxovoa 
yevéoOary Mirnovoe S€ rade mpooribetor rovroot, [lepiavdpoy 
rov Kuyérou eovra GpacuBotrAm Te Tore MiAnrou Tupavvevovt 
Ecivov és Ta pddtoTa, TuOdpevoy TO yYpnoTHpLoy TO TS "AdvaTT; 
yevopevov, Téurpavta adyyedov xateureiy, Sxws av Te wWpoede 
'l wrpés To tapedy Bovrevntat. Murroros pév vuy otto dAéyove 


8 Nietzsch (Abhandlung tiber Herodot, one, iv. 16, 79, v. 35, and ii. 14. Her 
Bielefeld, 18738) tries to show that out of Nietzsch thinks the account of the wa 
thirty-five references in Herodotostowhat with Kyaxarés, now in chh. 73 ag., stoo 
he has previously said fivefollowso quickly in the 1st edition in ch. 17 before ére 
on the original statement as to lead to Aadvew dp, the words ra per yw EE Even 
the supposition either that something  etc., being added by the author whe 
has been expunged from the text when _ preparing his 2d edition. 
revised by Herodotos, or that something ® Periander succeeded his father a 


has been dropped which has been inserted tyrant of Korinth about B.o. 625 t 
further on. The five references are this 585. 
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yevéoOar. *Arvarrns Sé, ds of Tadora éEayyéXOn, adtixa érepre tall 
xnpuxa és Midntoy Bovropevos orrovdas trovjoacbat @pacvBovrAw tr 
gre xat Midnotovcs xpovov dcov dv tov vndv oixodomyj. 6 wey (nS 
'* 8 amroatodos és tiv Midntov jv, @paciBovros S¢ cadéws ar 
+ Wpotremucpeéevos wavtTa Aoyov, Kal eldas ta "AXvaTTNs pédXot 
Woincev, pnyavarar todd. Saos qv dv te adore. citos kal foo 
éwutod xa idvwrtxos, TovTOY mavTa guyKopicas és THY ayophy va 
mpoetre MiAnoiotot, émeay avros onunvn, TOTe wivew Te WavTas 
Kal Kopp xpacBar és GAAndOUS. Tdota Se emoiel Te Kai 22 
mpoayopeve @pacvBovros ravde ecivexev, Gxws dv 87 0 KfpvE o 
> Lapdinves iSov te owpdv péyav airov Kexupévov Kal Tovs 
- avOpwrovs év evrabeinot govtas dryyeldn “AdvdtTn. ta $7 
Kat éyéveto: ws yap 89 idav re éexeiva o eapvE nal elas mpos 
@pacvBovrov tov Avdod tas évtgras am7ydOe és tas Yapdis, os come 
éya tuvOdvopar, St’ oddév Gdro eyéveto 4 Svadrayyn. eAmivov POV CNTONG 
yap o’Advarrns ovrodeiny te elvar icyupnv ev tH Midryre@ cal bod- 
Tov Aedy tetpicbar és 1d exyaTov Kaxod, Hove Tod KipuKos Yui & 
__vootnéavros éx tis MuArjrou tovs évavtious Noyous } ws avTos 
xaredoxer, peta S84 re Suadrayy} ode eyévero ex’ re Feivous 
GAjAOLTL elvat Kal cuppdyous, Kal S00 re avTl évds vovs 
_ 7H ~AOnvain oixodounoe 6 ’Aduvatrrns ev tH Aconow, adros Te 
* é« Tis vovoov avéotn. Kata pev Tov pds Midnoious te Kal 
@paciBovrov rrorenov "Advdtryn ode Eoxe. 
Tleplavdpos 8 hv Kuyrédou mais, obros 0 TH OpacuBovrAw 23 
TO xpnoTHpioy pnvicas. érupdvveve Se o Tepiavdpos KopivOov: wee ws 
to 8% Aéyovor KopivOvor (oporoyéovar Sé ogi AéaBuor) dv Te eqs. 
r Bio Oadupa péyiotoy tapacthvat, Apiova tov MnOupvaiov él 
Serdivos é£everyOevra érit Taivapov, éovra xiOappddv Trav Tore 
€ovtwy ovdevds Sevtepov, nal SOvpapBov mpatov avOparrwy Tav 
nyets (pev totncavtTa te Kal Gvopacavra xa diddkavra ev 
Kopiv0p.' robrov tov Apiova d€yovct, Tov ToANOY TOD ypovoU 24 
, eee ea NS a as ease ts esate 


~ 











1 The dithyramb, originally a hymn xiii. 25, Pindar, who here implies that 
to Dionysos, sung by a band of revellers, it was invented by the Lesbian Arion, 
was adapted to the system of Doric elsewhere traces its origin in one passage 
choruses and danced by fifty boys or men to Naxos, in another to Thebes. It was 
round an altar. Hence its name of really alder than Arion, as a fragment of 
cyclicchorus. Hellanikos, Aristotle,and Arkhilokhos in Athensus (Deip. xiv. 6, 
others agree with Herodotos in ascribing pp. 628) refers to it, and is itself of a 
its invention to Arion ; later writersmade dithyrambic character ; but Arion prob- 
Lasos of Hermioné its. inventor; while, ably introduced some alterations in its 
according to the Scholiast on Pindar, Ol. use. Hence he was said to be the son of 
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SiatpiBovra mapa Ilepidvipw, émiOupjocat mr@cat és ‘Iradinv 
te Kal Luxedinv, épyacdpevoy Sé ypjpata peydda Oehfjoat oricw 
és KopevOov aruxécOar. oppacbar pév vuv éx Tdpavtos, mearevovta 
5é ovdapotor parrov 4} KopivOiocr prcOacacbat mroiov avdpav 
Kopw0iov. rods 88 dv r@ Teddyer EriBovdevew Tov ’Aplova 
éxBadovras éyew Ta ypnpata. ov S€ cuvévta TobTo Aicged Bat, 
Npnpara pév ode mpoiévra, yuyny dé TaparTeduevov. ovKoy 51) 
welOew avtov TovToLcL, GANA KEdEvELY TOUS TopOuéas  auvTOY 


=e : 


Siaypacbal piv, ws av radis ev yéa roxy, } éxindav és Thy bap 


Odraccay tTHv taxlorny. arreihnGevra 81 Tov ‘Apiova és aropiny 
mapaitncacbat, éredn ot ottw Soxéor, wepudeiy avrov év TH 
oxevh Tdon ordvta ev Toior éSwrAlowt deicas: deloas b¢ wrre- 
Séxeto éwuriv xatepydcacbar, xa roict éoedOety yap ndovy 
ei pédXolevy axovoecOat tov apictov avOpaTrwyv aodod, ava- 
Xopyoas ee THs: 7 PULYNS és péegnv véa. 
wacav Thy oxevny Kat AaBovta tTHv KiOdpny, ordyta év Toict 
ESwrlorot SveEeAOeiv vopov Tov dpOrov,” rerevtavtos dé Tod voprov 
pirat puv és rhv Odraccay éwvTov, ws elye, ody TH oKxeuT Tdon. 
kal rovs pev atromeciv és KopiOov, rov 5é Serpiva réyovos 
inrohaBovra éfeveixas' er) Taivapov. amoBdvra 88 adtov yopeiv 
és KopevOov otv tH oxevg, cal amrixopevov amryeic0at wav TO 
yeyoves. Tleplavdpov 8 taro amictins ’Apiova pev év puvdaxq 


. > A > “a . ww “a e 
aera exe ovdapy petiévta, avaxds Sé éyew tav TropOuéwv. ws dé 


4 ofc 


peor 


roe 


dpa tapeivat avrovs, xAnOévras ioropeicOar ef re réyouey trept 
*Aplovos. gapévoy Sé éxeivwv as etn te cds rept “Itadtny Kai 


9 4 J 
pw ev mpnocovta Alioey év 
~- 


Kyklén. Little is known of him beyond 
the myth related in the text, which had 
attached itself to him in popular legend. 
The myth appears in another form in the 
story of Orpheus, as well as in that of 
Apollo Delphinios, who, in the guise of 
a dolphin, urged the Kretan ship through 
the sea until the sailors reached the 
shore, where they were bidden to become 
the priests and founders of the shrine of 
Delphi, the oracle of the god of song. 


The resemblance between the name of . 


the dolphin (8e\¢ply) and that of Delphi, 
derived from the ‘‘ twin” peaks of Par- 
nassos above it, no doubt originated the 
latter tale, and gave rise to the device of 
a dolphin on the coins of Delphi, and a 


Tdpavri, émupavnvat oft Tov 


belief in the connection believed to exist 
between the dolphin and the musical 
followers of Apollo. The primitive m 
which told of the effect of music on beasts 
and outward nature, seems to have re- 
ferred to the wind. 

* According to the Scholiast on Aris- 
tophanes (Achar. 16), the Orthian was in 
ahigh key. Compare the Homeric Sphia 
fice, ‘‘she cried shrilly.” Néos, from 
véuw ‘‘to distribute,” means ‘‘share,”’ 
then ‘‘arrangement” or ‘‘ order,” and so 
‘custom ”’ (what is arranged) and ‘‘ the 
arrangement of notes,”- tc. a musical 
strain. The Nomos was dedicated to the 
service of Apollo, as the dithyramb to 
that of Dionysos. 


tov 8é évdvvra Tec ith 


ww 
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| fo. 
§, Apiova domep éexov é£erndnoe: Kal Tous dxmdayévtas odx Exew yoy 


“a 


y 


\ 


re ddeyyopévous apvetc bar. 


tdora pév vey KopivOtol re nal 4. 


AéoBiot réyovct, nal “Apiovos dort dvdOnua xddxeov ov péya of ew’ { 
én Tawapy, él derdivos érrewy advOpwrros.* 


Onxe 5é éxpuyov thy vodcov Sevtepos obTos Tijs oixins TavTns és 


Aeros xpnripa te apyupeov péyav Kad trroxpytnpldiov oidypeov X~ ‘ 


xodryTOv, éns akov Sa mdvrov tov év Aeddoior dvaOnudrwr, 
TAaveou tod Xiov trolnpa, bs podvos 8) ravtwv avOparwv o1d7- 


pov KodAnow é£eipe.* 


"Advdrrys S¢ 6 Avdds Tov pos Midnoloys orepov Steveixas 25 fassnle 
a 4 e 2 / > 
érretta TedevTa, Bacthevoas érea éwta Kal revTnKovTa. davé- . 


fo 


{ e 


Terxeurnoavros Sé ‘Arudrrew é&edéEaro tiv Bactrninv 26 
Kpotoos 6 ’Adudrrew, éréwy cov nrxiny wévre nal tTpinxovta, 
3s 89 “EAAHvav mrperoot éreOixaTo "Edeciousr. EvOa 81 ot 
"Eqéovos trodsopKedpevor om’ avtod avéfecay thy Twodww TH’ Apré- 
pds, eEdrypavres éx rod vnod oyouwiov és TO Teixos: Eats Se 
peta£d THs Te TaNatis Wwodtos, i) TOTe errodopKeito, Kal Tod 


ynov émrTa ardod.o..° 


* The figure still remained at Tenaros 
in the time of Hlian (the third century 
after Christ), with the inscription :— 


"AGardrur rouraicw 'Aplova, KixXovos 
vidy, 


"Ex Zexedrod rerdyous cucer Exnya Téde. 


Creuzer ingeniously supposes that the 
myth grew out of the figure dedicated 
by Arion in the temple of Poseidon (on 
the site of which now stands the ruined 
church of the Asomatos). The legend 
of Apollo Delphinios, and the consequent 
connection between the dolphin and 
music, may have induced the poet to 
choose a figure of a dolphin as his offer- 
ing. The later coins of Methymné re- 
present Arion sitting on a dolphin. 

* “Invented the soldering of iron.” 
Objects of soldered bronze belonging to 
the prehistoric age have been found by 
Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik (Troy) and 
Mykensz. Herodotos, however, is mis- 
taken jn saying that the art of soldering 
iron was first invented by Glaukos, since 
it was known in Egypt at least as early 
as the eighteenth dynasty, like the art 


mpatroot pev 8) Tovrowo. érexeipnoe 6 


of imbricating or laying plates of metal 
one over the other. The art of inlaying 
or damascening metal was also practised 
by the Egyptians at this early period 
(Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, ii. pp. 
257-8, ed. Birch). Among the objects 
found by Dr. Schliemann in the fourth 
tomb at Mykene are a silver knife-blade, 
with figures of men hunting lions inlaid 
in gold, and a silver goblet similarly in- 
laid with gold work. Pausanias, who 
saw the stand of the vase presented by 
Alyattes to Delphi, describes it as con- 
sisting of ‘‘several plates of iron, laid 
one over the other in the form of steps ; 
the last (those at the top) curving a little 
outwards. It had the form of a tower, 
large at the base and decreasing up- 
wards ; and the pieces of which it was 
composed were not fastened either with 
nails or with pins, but were simply sol- 
dered together” (Paus. x. 16, 1). Ac- 
cording to Atheneus (Deip. v. 13), the 
vase was inlaid with figures of plants 
and animals. 

5 The ancient city included Mount 
Prion or Pion and a portion of Mount 
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Kpotoos, pera 5é ev péper Exdororor ‘lovov te wal Alodewr, 
Groot GdXas airias émipépwv, Tav pev eduvaro péCovas rap- 
evploxew, wéfova errarti@pevos, Toioe bé avTa@y Kat daira em- 


ws 8¢ dpa oi év rH ’Aoun "EXAnves xatectpddaro és 


4 > 4 NO 9 A ] ( , 9 ry 
opou atraywyny, to évOcdrev errevoet véas Tornadpevos emriyerpetv 


lal a 
Toiat vngioTnat. éovTwy dé of wdvTwv éToipwy és THY VaUTTNYLNY, | 


of pev Biavra réyovor tov IIpinvéa aminxopevor és Lapbus, ot SE 
Tlurraxov tov Mutedqvaion, eLpopévou Kpoicou el Te ein vemer pane 
wept thy ‘EdAdSba, eizrovta Tdde kaTarraboat, Thy vauTrnyinu. | “@ 
Baotned, vygiarat lartrov ouvMVveovTat mpm, és Xdpdis te’ al 


éml o& év vom éxovtes otapatevec Oa.” 
eye éxeivoy adnOéa eltreiy * 

, ¢ a 9 \ ”“ ad \ a 99 
voov vna.wetyot, éAOeiy eri Auvday traidas avy ioe. 


Kpotoov 6€ éA7ricavra 


ai yap rovto Geot moinoevay emt 


Tov 6€ 


bmohaBovra ddvat “ d& Bactred, mpoBvpas pot paivear ebEacBar M4 


yo vwras (mr evopevous AaBetv év NEEPY» oixoTa éArrilwv. 


ynot- 


a 
wtas Sé ti Soxeis etyerOar GAXo H, ereite TayoTa eTVOoVTO ce 
pérrovta ers odpict vavirnyeiobar véas, AaBeiv dpwpevor Avdovs 
év Oardcon, iva umrép TOV év 7H qmelpy olxnpéevoy “EXXnvov 


ie TicwvTat a€, Tous cv SovAwcas Eyeus 5’ 


Kapta Te noOnvar Kpoi- 


gov | T@ CTiAOYP Kat Ol, TpoTPves yap bofat Néryeuy, mrecBopevov 


mavoacba, THS vavIrnylns. 


Kal oUTW TolcL TAS VHTOUS OLKN- 
pévorot “laos Eeuvinv cvveOnxaTo. 


Xpovou Sé érriywvopévov nat xarectpappéevoy oyedov wavtov 


Koressos along the cliff, on which re- 
mains of early Cyclopean walls can still 
be traced. The temple lay at the dis- 
tance of about a mile from the Magnesian 
Gate, which was westward of it and in 
the valley midway between Prion and 
Koressos. It would seem that in the 
time of Herodotos it had been already 
enclosed by the city wall, though Xeno- 
phon still speaks of the temple as being 
seven stades from the city (Zphes. i. 2). 
The temple, dedicated to the Asiatic 
goddess, whom the Greeks identified 
with their Artemis, has been excavated 
by Mr. Wood. The original structure 
went back to the Hittite period; that 
of which the ruins now remain was, 
according to Pliny, the eighth. The 
sixth, commenced by the architects Kher- 
siphron of Krete and his son Meta- 
genes, occupied nearly one hundred years 


in building, and was destroyed the very 
day Socrates drank the hemlock (B.c. 
400). Kroesos had contributed towards 
its construction. The seventh was burnt 
by Herostratos the same night Alexander 
the Great was born (B.c. 356). 

The local character of Greek religion 
is strikingly illustrated by the action 
of the Ephesians. The rope locally con- 
nected the temple with the city, and 
so placed the latter under the protection 
of the goddess. Compare Thukyd. iii. 
104 (where Polykrates dedicates Rheneia 
to Apollo by connecting it with Delos 
by a chain). Similarly, the conspirators 
who had aided Kylon at Athens con- 
nected themselves with the altar of the 
Eumenides by a cord, and their removal 
brought a curse upon the house of Me- 
gakles, the Alkmeonid, who ordered it. 
See ch. 61. 
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trav évros “Advos trotapod oixnpévoy (wAHv yap Kiricov xad 
Aveiwy tovs adXous mdvtas br’ éwuT@ elye xatactpelrapevos 
o Kpoioos), [eat 5é ofde, Avdoi, Ppuyes, Muaol, Mapravduvol, 
XdruBes, Tladdaryoves, Qprixes of Quvol re nad BiOvvoi, Kapes, 
"Iawves, Awpueis, Alodeis, duduro,]° xatectpappévwv Sé rov- 
tav [xal mpocemtxtwpévov Kpoicov Avéoiot], amiucvéovtar és 
Ldpdis dxpatovaas wAovTw addov Te of Tavres ex Tis “EAAdSos 
coducrai,’ of ToUToy Tov “povoy ériyyavoy eovtes, ws ExacTos 


$ Rejected as a gloss by Stein. The 


Mariandyni lay between the river San- © 


garios (Sakaria) and Herakleia (Zregli), 
separated from the mountain-chain of 
Asia Minor by the Bithynians. They 
may have been of Thrakian origin (Strabo, 
vii. 42). The Khalybes, famous as 
workers in steel (Askh. Pr. 715) are 
placed by Pomponius Mela (i. 21) near 
Sindpé, so that Herodotos would be right 
in speaking of them as west of the Halys; 
Strabo, on the other hand, put them 
eastward of the Halys, and here Xeno- 
phon (Anab, iv. 6, 7) met them, to the 
north-west of Lake Van, adjoining the 
Skythini and near the Phasis. It would 
seem, therefore, that they once extended 
over a large tract of country between 
longitudes 42° and 35°; as we know, from 
the Assyrian inscriptions, the Tibareni 
(or Tubal) and the Moskhi (or Meshech) 
formerly did. Erzerum would have 
stood in their territory. The Khalybes 
were also called Khaldai by the Greeks 
(Armenian, Khalti), from their worship of 
Khaldis, the supreme god of the proto- 
Armenians who have left cuneiform in- 
scriptions in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Van. The Thynians occupied the coast 
eastward of Mysia; the Bithynians being 
more inland (Pliny, H. N. v. 82). Their 
Thrakian origin is again mentioned by 
Herodotos (vii. 75). olis wus the coast- 
line from the Gulf of Adramyttion to 
the mouth of the Hermos; Ionia that 
from the Hermos to Miletos,—the Bogh- 
az Pasa, a little to the west of Magnesia 
ad Sipylum, marking their inland 
limit; while the Dorians held the 
south-western extremity of Karia. The 
C. 


coast-land of Pamphylia stretched from 
Korakésion to Phasélis (7ekrova). It 
was inhabited by a mixed population, 
partly Greek, partly native. The in- 
scription of Sillyon, in the corrupt Greek 
dialect of the country, has been treated 
by Mr. Ramsay in the Journal of Hel- 
lenic Studies, i. (1880). The Pisidians 
of Pamphylia are first named by Xeno- 
phon. The Kilikia of Herodotos ex- 
tended far to the north of Mount Tauros, 
the upper Halys flowing through it (i. 
72). For the other nations of Asia 
Minor, see Appendix IV. 

7 Sophist did not acquire a bad sense 
until after the time of Herodotos. Ac- 
cording to Isokrates, Solon was the first 
who was called a ‘‘Sophist.” The wise 
men of Greece were generally attracted 
to the courts where they could find a 
patron and the chance of making money ; 
whether the patron was a foreigner or a 
tyrant mattered little. Solon’s travels 
are not placed beyond the possibility of 
doubt, and the story told here by He- 
rodotos seems a Greek apologue, intended 
to contrast the wisdom of the Athenian 
legislator with the OSps of the Asiatic 
potentate. It was especially serviceable 
to Herodotos in his task of showing how 
the overweening wealth and power of 
the first great Asiatic monarch the 
Greeks were acquainted with brought 
down upon it the véueors of the gods, 
No reference is made to the visit by 
Solon in his poems. Kreesos did not 
begin to reign until B.c. 560, and Amasis 
(alone) till B.c. 564; and as Solon seems 
to have been at Athens when Peisistratos 
made himself tyrant in B.c. 560, it seems 
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avTay amixvéotto, Kat 5% Kal Yorwv avip ’APnvaios, bs *s 
vaiotot vopous KEedevTaTL Touncas amredypnoe Erea Séxa, K 
Gewpins mpodacw éxmrwoas, va 8) py Twa TOV vopwY aA 
xacOn rAtoat THY EBeTo. avTol yap ovK oloi Te Hoav avTo 1 

? A e , / ! 
cat ‘A@nvaiou opkiowct yap peyddotot Kxateiyovto Séxa 


30 ypyjoecOar vopotot Tovs adv ode Yorwv OfArar. avrav sp 


tovtwy kal Tis Oewpins éexdnunoas 0 Yorwvy elvexev és Al-yun 
amixero tapd”Apacw nal 8) Kal és Xdpdus mapa Kpow 
amucopevos Sé é€evitero év totat BaotAnioot io tod Kpoic 
pera Se nuépn tplry } terdprn Kedevoavtos Kpoicov Tov 26x 
Gepdrovres weptiryov Kata tovs Onoavpovs, nal émedeixvy 
wdavra éovTa peyada te Kal GrABia. Oenodpevoy Sé pry 
wavtTa Kal oKelrapevoy @s of KaTa Katpoy hy, elpero o Kpoi 
rade. “‘ Eeive 'AOnvaie, wap’ jpéas og wept o€0 Novos atx 
Tonos Kal coins [eivexer] THs ois Kal TAdVNs, ws prrocod 
yy todd Oewpins eivexey erredndrvOas- viv oy érretpecOal 
iwepos ernrOé oe ef triva Hon Tavtwv eldes GANBiwratov.” 6 
drmifov elvar dvOpmrwv ddBiworatos tTdoTa éreipwta: Yoror 
ovdév trroPwrevoas adda TH dove xpnodpevos Neyer “ & Race 
TédXov "AOnvaiov.” droPwuydoas Sé Kpoicos 1o rex Oev etp 
ématpepéws “Moly 8) xpivers Térrov elvar éXSudtatov;” 6 
ele “TéAXA@ Tobro pév THS TOALOS ED HKOVENS Traides Hoay Ka 
te xaya0oi, Kai ode Se Gract téxva exyevopeva xa mdi 
Twapapewavta: todTo dé tov Biov ed HKovTt, OS TA Trap Hy 
TedkeuT Tov Blov AaprpoTaTn ereyéveto’ yevouévns yap ’Al 
vaiotot payns pos Tovs aotuyelrovas év ’EXevcin,” BonOxe 
kal tpomny wroijoas Tv Trodepimy améBave xadrNLoTA, Kar j 
"A@nvaior Syyooin te Carpay avtovd TH wep érece xa éripno 


31 weydrws.” as b€ Ta xatda tov TédrXov mpoerpeyato 0 LOA 


tov Kpoicov elias wodAd te xal 6rBia, éretpwra tiva Sevre 





questionable whether the account of his from the root of the substantive y 
travels is not wholly legendary. Biidin- elu. 
ger defends the chronology of Herodotos ® This shows that the unification 
in bringing Solén and Kreesos together, Attica, ascribed in the popular legend: 
but not very successfully (Bericht. Wien. Théseus, ‘‘the establisher,” did not t 
Ak. 92, pp. 197 sg. Comp. a note by place until shortly before Solon’s time 
Philippi in the Rhein. Mus. d. Phil. 86, even then. Perhaps it was one of the 
3, pp. 472-3). sults of the tyranny of Peisistratos. 1 
8 “‘ After a happy life, as we reckon hostile relations of the two neighbour: 
it,” not ‘‘after a long life.” Ev takes towns of Eleusisand Athensisfurtherin 
the genitive as being the neuter of the cated in the legend of the war between 1 
old adjective ets, i.¢. éods, Sanskrit su-, Eumolpide of Eleusis and the Athenia 
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per éxeivov ior, Soxéwv mayyv Sevrepeta you oiaecbar. 6 8 
ele “ KiXéoBiv tre xal Birwva. rovroce yap éovor ryevos "Ap- -- 
yelowot Bios te dapxéwv barf, Kar ™pos TovT® popn oepatos °° * 
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Tounde- GeBropopor Te apporepor opoiws Faoav, Kat &7 Kal heyerar pre. Unbadis® 
55€ 0 doyos. covons optas TH” Hpn toice ‘Apyelovae eu wWavTws 
THY parrépa avTov eiryet Kopia Fijvas és TO leper, ot é ope Ross ck ) pu 
€x TOU aypov ov maperylvovro > ep pn" ExKNLOMEVOL S¢ 71H Opn aad GAL” 

gy ob venvlar imgduvtes avtol wre Thy Sevy Any y elAKov THY dpatay, Cae 
eri Wi audkns € oft wyetto 7 MITNP, oradious Sé mévre cal 
teccepaxovta Siaxopicavres amixovto és To tepov.' dora Sé iby 
odt Toujcact Kal odOeios td Ths Tavyyupios TeMevTH TOD Biov _o**** 


> 2 ’ ’ , | ania \ e ) 
aptorn émeyévero, diédeEE te ev rovTotcs Oo eds ws awewov ely 
avOpwrp teOvdvar parrov 4} Cwoew. “Apelor pev yap repi- 
“” eravres éuaxdpitov TOY venvlov TV popny, ai 5é "Apyeia Thy 


é 82 coach 
pntépa avrav, olwy TéxVwY exdpnoe: ” paTnp Trepixapns oe 

dodca TH Te Epyp Kal TH diy, oTaea dvtiov Tod dydApatos ~~" me 
{ evyero KreoBe re xal Birwy roiot éwutijis réxvoics, of pov éré- 

pnoay peydhos, Thy Oeov Sodvar to avOpdrrm tuyeiv dpiorov 2oAM: 


€ott. peta tavtny Se TH eben ws Ovody Te Kat evaxnOnaar, progeh sea 
V xataxounBévres ev alte Te iep@ ot venviat ouKéTe avéerTyoay 
Grn’ ev tédrer TovT gxyovto. ‘Apryeios 5€ opewy eixovas wot 
cdpevot avéBecay és Aerdovs ws dvopav dplotev yevopevov.” 
Lordwy pev 87 evdarpovins Seurepela évepe TOUVTOLCL, Kpoicos dé 32 yo a 
omepyGels eltre “aw feive ‘AGnvaie, 7 © juerépn evdaipovin otrw 
Tot amréppirrat és 70 pndev dote ode idvaréwy avopav afious eee . 


giuéas érroinaas;” o Sé elie “a Kpoice, emtardpevov pe TO Octov 


H 


{ 
4 


gui eit’ 
wav éov pOovepor Te Kal Tapax ides * ETELPWTAS évOpwmniov 
TP IHaT OV mwépt. év yap TO paKp~ Ypov@ TroAra pév Eat iSeiy 
Ta yy Tes €0édet, troAda 5é nal qwaGeivy. és yap éBdo ounnovra pg Gary 
érea ovpoy Tis Cons avOpamm mpotiOnps.® ovrot coves eviguTol eT ae 


1 Pausanias saw a sculpture in the world, and must therefore be hateful to 


temple of Apollo Lykios at Argos, re- 
presenting Bitén carrying a bull on his 
shoulders (ii. 19, and see ii. 20). The 
mother was said to be Kydippé, priestess 
of Héré (Plut. Mor. 109). 

2 Here we have the expression of 
Herodotos’. philosophy, to illustrate 
which his history was in part written. 
It embodies the Greek idea that anything 
which violates the yuérpory, or mean, in- 
troduces disorder into the xogpés of the 


the gods. The Greek was still keenly 
interested in political life, and not yet 
prepared for the assurance of Epikuros, 
that the gods ‘“‘care for none of these 
things.” Comp. Pindar, Jsthm. vi. 39, 
and the answer of Aristotle, Met. i. 2. 

$ Comp. Ps. xc. 10. Medical science 
and sanitary regulations have of late 
years considerably lengthened the aver- 
age of life. See iti, 22, and Solon, 
Frg. 20. 
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Oo (oer 
pane ECs TwapéxovTat ipépas Sugxoa tas Kal mevrakerXiM 
xa Sicpupias, éuBorlwou pnvos ba ryevopevov’ et be SH et eBersje 


aes oie éréoy pay paxporepov ryiver Bau, iva S) ai oy 
cupBaivwct Tapaywopevar és TO Séov, pives pev wapa ta éBl 
pnxovta érea of euBorwpor yivovrat tpinxovta mévte, hyépas 
éx TOV pnvay Toutoy yid.at TEVvTHKOVTE. TOUTEWY TOY aTracé 
nuepéwy tav és ta éEBSounxovta rea, doveéwy TrevTnKovTa A 
Sunxoclay nat é€axtoyirlov nal Sicpuplov,* 4 érépn avréwy 
érépn jyépn TO Tapdatray ovdey Suovov Tpocdye: TpHypa. of 
av Kpoice wav dort dvOpwros cuudopn. euol Sé ov nab wre 
rely péya paiveat wal Bacidevs rroddav elvas GvOparewv: éxei 
5é To elped pe, obxw oe eyw Aéyw, Tply TeNeUTHCAYTA Kaas 7 
aidva wvOwpat. ov yap Te O péya WAovcLOS paddov Tov é 
Huepny Exovros oABuMrepos eort, et py of TUyN érlomoLTO way 
Kara éyovta ev TeNeuTHoaL Tov Biov. ‘WoAdol pev yap Edwho 

° avOpmrrev dvdrBiol eiot, modo Se petplws exovres Bl 
evruyets. 6 pev 57 péya Trovovos dvorBtos Sé dvoice wpoéy 
Tod evTuxéos podvov, obros 5¢ rod wovoiov Kal dvorBov mo 
Noir, 6 pev emriOupinvy éxredécas nal drnv peyddnv mpo 
mecovoay éveixat Svvatw@repos, 6 Sé€ tolowe mpotye exeivo 
adrnv pev Kat érOupinv ov« opoiws Suvaros éexelvp éveixas, Tao’ 
52 4 ebruyln ot atrepuKet, drretpos b€ éott, avovcos, arab 
KAKOV, evTras, everdys. ef 5é mpds TovToLoe Ete TENEUTHO ES T 
Blov ed, otros éxeivos tov ov bCnteis, 0 GABios KexrAHRoOas ake 
dore’ amply & av redevtnoy, emicyeiv, pndé Karey xo brAPe 
GA evruyéa. Ta TdavTa pév vuy tdoTta oudAdaBely avOpam 
dovra advvatov éott, woTEp Yop oddepia KaTapKel TavTa Eov' 
Tapéyouca, GANA GAO pev Exer Erépov 5é érideirar h Sé Av 1 
Tretora xn, aitn apiorn. Gs bé nal avOpdrov chpa ev ovd: 
abrapnés dotu Td pev yap exer, addov Se evdeés dots: bs F é 
auTav mreloTa Eywv Statedy Kal Ererta TedevTHoH evyaplote 


‘ Herodotos was an indifferent cal- nine, and partly to his forgetting th 
culator, as is further shown by his the intercalary month was omitted fre 
blunder over the number of years re- time to time—possibly every four 
quired for the Egyptian dynasties (ii.  rprernpls. 

142). So we need not be surprised that ® Borrowed from the olic dialect ({ 
he here makes the solar year consist of &dwAovros), like the Homeric {de 
375 days: Prof. Rawlinson has pointed {dxoros, farpephs, faxpyhs, faerie, 
out that this is due partly to his count- {awdnOfs and ¢dxupos, which, togeth 
ing the months at thirty days each, with {dsAovros, must be regarded as d 
instead of alternately thirty and twenty- _rived from the Epic dialect. 
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tov Biov, otros aap’ éuol Td obvoya totTo @ Bacired Sixaios 
éatt pépecOar. oxortreiy S€ ypn wavTos YpHpatos THY TEEUTHY, 
Ki atroBnoetat’ wordotot yap 51 wrodé~as GABov 6 Oeds mpoppi- 
Cous averpede. tdota NéEywv TO Kpoiow ov xws ovTe eyapifero, 33 
oure NGyou ply TWoinodpevos ovdevos arroméutretat, Kdpra Sokas 
apaléa elvat, ds TA Tapeovta ayaba perels THY TEeNEUTIY TaVTOS 
Xpipuaros opay éxédeve. 

Mera dé Yorwva _olxopevov eraBe éx Geod vémerts peyady 34 
Kpoicoy, ws eixdoat, Ste évopuoe éwuTov elvat avOpwren a andvTwv 
OABiwrarov. avtixa Sé of eddovtTe erréatn Gveupos, bs of THY 
arnOeiny pave TOV pedrovTwy yevécOar KaK@V KaTa TOY Traida.° 
jaoav 5é t@ Kpoicw Svo waides, trav obtepos pev SvépOapro, hv 
yap 5n xwdos, o dé Erepos THY AALKOV WAaKP@ TA TAVTA TPOTOS* 
ouvopa Sé ot Hv”Atus. rottov 89 av Toy “ATuv onpaiver TO 
Kpoicw o dveupos, @s amore pu aixun odnpén BrAnOévta. o 
5 dette eEnyépOn nal éwutge Aoyou eéwxe, xatappwdynoas Tov 
dverpov ayerat pev TO Travdi yuvaixa, éwOora S¢ otparnyeiv py 
trav Avday ovdapuy ére él tovodto mpiypa ébérepre: axovtia 
dé xal dopdria Kal ra rowira mdvta Toict ypéwyras és TOACLOV 
avOpwrrot, ee Tav avdpemvwyv exxoploas és Tovs Oaddpous 
ouvévnae, pn Tl ot Kpemdpevoy Te Tatdl ewréon. eyovtos dé 35 
of ev yxepod rod Traidos Tov yapov, amrixveiTas és TAS Udpdis avinp 
cuppopy exopevos Kal od KaOapos xelpas, doy DpvE pev yeven, 
yéveos 6€ Tov Bacidniov. aapedOwy 5é obtos és ta Kpoicov 
oixia Kata vomous Tous éruywplouvs KaBapaiou edeiro émixupioat, 
Kpoioos 5é piv exdOnpe: gorse 5¢ tapardnoin 4 xdBapars Toict 
Avédoie. nal toiow.”"EXAnot.’ éreire 5¢ Ta voptlopeva érrolnce 


© The belief in the prophetic character 
of dreams was widely spread in the 


host then sacrificed a sucking-pig, poured 
the blood and other libations on his 


East, and many of the cuneiform tablets 
now in the British Museum belonged 
to an ancient Babylonian work on the 
interpretation of dreams. Thus, ‘‘to 
dream of a bright light presaged fire.” 
Cf. Lenormant, ‘‘La Divination et la 
Science des Présages chez les Chaldéens,” 
1875. 

7 See Apoll. Rhod. iv. 698 sg. The 
assassin seated himself on the hearth 
under the protection of Zed’s éxicrios, 
thrusting his sword into the ground and 
covering his face with his hands, His 


hands, calling upon Zevds xa6dpotos, made 
offerings to the Erinnyes, to the dead 
person, and to Zeds pecAlxceos, and finally 
inquired after the name of the assassin 
and the circumstances of the murder. 
Adrastos (‘‘he who runs not away” or 
‘‘may not be escaped,” similar to Adra- 
steia, the title of Nemesis in Beotia and 
at Kyzikos) is a Greek, not Phrygian or 
Lydian name, and points to the Greek 
origin of the story. Stein suggests that 
the story of the death of Atys, the son 
of Kroesos, may have arisen out of that 
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o Kpotcos, éruvOdvero oxdOev te xal ris ein, Aéywov Tdbe. 
“@vOpwre, tis Te éwy nat xolev THs DPpuyins tewov émlotios 
3 > / 9 ” A fe! 4 99 e 
éuol éyéveo; tiva te avipav % yuvaixav éedovevaas;” o 5é 
apeiBero “@ Bactred, Topdiw pev tod Midew eips wais, ovoud- 
Copa Se “Adpnaotos, dovevoas Sé aderdeov euewvTod déxwv 
nape. éFeXnrapévos te bird Tod TaTpos Kal éorepnpévos 
mavrwv.  Kpoioos 5é pw adpelBeto toicde. “avdpav te 
ditwv tuyyavers Exyovos dav Kal édryjdrvOas és didrous, EvOa 
apnxyavnces yphnpatos ovdevos pévav év nyetépov. acupopyy Te 
TavTny ws Koupdtata gdépwv Kepdaveis wreioTov.” o pev 7 
Sia:ray elye év Kpoicov. év 5&é To adT@e ypovp TovTm ev TE 
a e 
Mualp "Ordvpr@ bos ypjua yiverar péya oppeduevos 8é& obTos 
éx tod dpeos TovTou Ta TAY Mucay épya SiadOelpecne. troAdAxKis 
$8 of Mucot é avdrov éeXOovtes rrovéecxov pev Kaxodv ovder, 
éracyov Sé wpds avtov. tédos 8é amriKopevoe Tapa Tov Kpoiooy 
tav Muowv ayyedo. EXeyov rade. “a Bactred, bos yphpa 
péyrotov avehavn nuiv év tn yopn, bs ta Epya StadOelpes. 
TovToy mpoOupecpevos Edeiv ov SuvdpeOa. viv dy mpocdedpeba 
. A UA U4 eC a 
oéo Tov Taida Kal Noyddas venvias Kal Kivas cuptréprbat npiv, 
e 4 I¢/ ? a , 29 e A , / 
@s av pu éEéXNwpev ex TIS yopns. of pev bn TovUTwY éd€orToO, 
Kpoicos 5&€ pynpovedwy rod ovelpov ta érrea Edeyé ode Tade. 
“qavdos pev mépt Tod euod py pvnoOATe Ere ov yap dy dbpiv 
oupméprpayue veoyamos Te yap éott nal TadoTd of viv péret. 
Avdav pévror Aoyddas Kal TO Kuvnyéoiov Trav cupTémro, Kal 
SiaxeNevoopat Tota iovet elvat ws mpoOupordtoot cuvetedeiv 
dpiv To Onpiov éx THs x@pns. TdoTa apeipato’ atroypewpévanv 
8¢ rovTowos Tov Muowy érrecépyetat 6 Tod Kpolcov trais axnrows 
tov édéovto of Muaol. od dapévou dé tod Kpoicou tov ye maida 
odt cuptréurpewv, Neyer pds avrov o venvins Tdbe. “wd TaTep, 
Ta* xad\NoTa MpoTepoy Kore Kal yevvatoTata Huiv Hv és Te 
Tonéous Kal és aypas ghotréovtas evdoxipeiv viv dé audorépwv 
pe TovTwY arroKdylaas Eyers, ovTE Tid Setdinv por Tapidav ovTE 
GOupinv. viv te téowol we ypr Sppaor® és te ayopiy nad é& 
ayopis porréovta halverOar; Kotos pév Tis Toice TodunTnas SoFw 
elvat, xotos 5é Tis TH veoydum yuvaixl; Kolm 8 éexelyn So€ee 
9 a 3 2 ‘\ U 27 3 \ 4 a 
avopl cuvoxeiv; eue wv ov fH peéres tévae él rHv Onpnr, 7 
oy avdatreicov GKws po. apeivw éoti TdoTa ovTw Trovedpeva.” 
of Atys, the sun-god, slain by the boar’s makes 7a the relative, and accordingly 
tusk of winter (see Paus. vii. :7). reads evdox«iuéew, viv Sh, 
8 Tournier (Rev. de Philologie, 1878) 8 ‘*What face must I show.” 
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apelBeras Kpotcos totowde. “& mai, obre Seidlnv ovte GAO 


ovdéy ayape trapid@v Tot trolw Tdota, GAG pot Sis dvelpou év 
tT trvme éemortaca épn ce ddvyoypovov écecOar: t1rd yap 
aixuns oSnpéns atrodeioOar. pds av riv Sw TavTny Tov Te 
ydpov To. TovToy éomevoa Kal él Ta TapadapBavopeva ove 
anoTréume, puraxny éxov el cws Suvalunv émd rhs éus oe Cons 
Svaxreyas. els ydp pot pobvos Tuyydvers ey mais: tov yap 8 
Erepov SuehOappévov rhv axonv ov« elval poe royiLouat.” ayel- 
Bera o venvins toiowde. “cuyyvaun pev © wdrep ToL, idovte 
ye Ow TrovavTny, tepl cue duranny eyew: To Se ov pavOdvers 
GANA AEANGE ce 7d Svetpov,” eué Tot Slearov ore Hpdlewv. dys 
Tot TO Sverpoy Hrd aixphs adnpéens pdvar eu redXeuvTHTEv: bos 
dé xolat pev eiot yelpes, Koln Sé aixypn adnpén thv ov hoBéa ; 
ef ev yap vid Gdovros Toe elare TEdEUTHTELY pe, i} GANOU Teo 6 
Te TovT® olKxe, yphv bn oe Woeiy Ta Troceis: viv Se bd alypis. 
éwelre @v ov mpos avdpas jpiv ylverar  payn, méTes pe.” 
apelBerat Kpoicos “ow trai, gots TH pe viKaS yvopunY aTrodaivev 
qept Tov évurrviov. ws wv vevixnuévos Ud co peTaywacKa, 
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petinul té oe iévas él thy aypnyv.”  elmras 5é rdota o Kpoicos 41 


petarréutreras Tov Ppirya “Adpnorov, amixopev Sé of Neyer TAdeE. 
““Adpnote, éyo oe suphopy TemrAnyuévov aydpt, THV ToL OUK 
ovedifw, éxdOnpa al oixlovat wrodeEduevos exw, tTapéxyov 
wacayv Saravnv. viv ov (odelres yap éeuéo mpotromocavtTos 
xpnota és at ypnotoicl pe apeBecIar) piraxa tatdds ce TOD 
éuod ypnitw yevéoOas és aypnv oppeopévov, yn tives Kat’ oddov 
KNw@Tes KaKovpyo. ert SnAjot havéewor vpiv. ampos 5é TovT@ 
wal oé Tou ypeov eats iévas EvOa arrodapmpiveat ToiaL Epyo.ce- 
Tatpwuv Te yap Tot éort Kal mpocétt poun trdpye. apei- 
Berat o “Adpnotos “& Bacired, GArws pev eywye ay ovK Tia és 
deOdov tovovde: obte yap suphopy rowjde Kexpnuévov oixos éore 
és oundixas €0 mpnocovtas iévar, ovTe TO BovrdeoOar Tapa, 
wokrayy Te av loyov ewewvtov. viv Sé, émelre od omevdes 
wat Set tor yapilecOar (odelrw yap ce apelBecOat ypnoroict), 
movety etl Erouos TdoTa, waidd te cov, Tov SiaKxedeveat 
guadocew, anova tov ghuddocovtos elvexey mpocdoxa Tot 
amovoorncey. TotovTorce émeite ovTos apeiyaro Kopoicopr, 
jicay peta taota éEnptrupévoe Noyaoe Te venvinot Kal Kvot. 

9 ““Now what you do not understand a second acc. after \éX., an otherwise un- 


—but the (meaning of the) dream has knownconstruction. Perhaps Herodotos 
escaped your notice.”—Td &. cannot be wrote dda ydp. 
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amixopevo. Se és tov "Oduprov To Spos efyreov Td Onploy, 
etpovtes 5é kad mwepiotdytes avTo KUKAM eonKovTLtov. évOa 81) 
0 Eeivos, ovTos 87 6 Kabapbels Tov Povov, Kadedpevos Se ”Adpnaros, 
axovtitwy Tov by Tod pey auapTdver, TUyyaver 5é tod Kpoicou 
qados. o pev 89 BAnbels ri aiypn éEérdnoce Tod oveipou Thy 
dyn, Oe Sé Tus ayyedéwv te Kpolow 1d yeyovos, amrixopevos 
Se és Tas Ldpdis rHy Té paynv Kad Tov Tod rraidds popov éonunvé 

44.06 o 8 Kpoicos t@ Oavdtrm tod maidds cuvrerapaypévos 
padrov TL eSeworoye’ro Ste puv atréxtewe Tov avTos dovov- 
éxaOnpe. tepinuextéwy Sé tH ouphopy Sewas exadre pev Ata 
xabdpovov, paptupopevos Ta bro Tob Eeivou tretrovOas ein, exdret 
5¢ érrioriov te nab éEraipmov, Toy avTov TodToy dvoudtwy Oeor, 
Tov pev émioriov Karéwy, Siote 87 otxiosot vrrodeEdpevos Tov 
Ecivov hovéa tod madds éeddvOave Booxwyv, tov dé éraipyiov, ws 

45 duAaxa cuptrépapas abrov eipnxos TodeutwTatov. tTaphoav Se 
peta rovto ot Avdol dépovres Tov vexpov, OmicBe 5é elmero ot 
o dovets. ards 8€ obtos mpd Tov vexpov tapedidov éwuTov 
Kpolow mpoteiywv Tas xelpas, emixatacddftar pv Kerevov TP 
VEKp@, Aéyov THY Te TpoTépnv éwuToD ouudopyy, Kal ws er 
éxelvy Tov xaOnpavta amrodwrexas ein: ovdé of ein Biwoimov. 
Kpoitcos &€ tovrwy axovcas Tov te “Adpnotov xatovxrelper, 
calrep éwv év Kax@ oixnlp TocovTy, Kal Neyer pds avdTov “ éxw 
@ Eeive tapa oéo tracay Thy Sixny, erred) cewuTod Katadinalers 
Odvarov. els d€ od ov pot Todde Tov KaKov alTios, Eb 7 Soov 
déxwv éEepydcao, adda Oedv Kov tis, 6s pot Kal wadat Tpo- 
eonplawe Ta pédrovtTa EceaOar.” Kpoicos pév vuv awe, ws 
oixos hv, Tov éwuTod traida: “Adpnaros 5é¢ 6 Topdiw rod Midew, 
ovtos 57 0 hoveds ev TOD Ewutod adeApeod yevopevos hoveds 52 
Tov KaOnpavtos, éeite navyin tav avOpwrwy éyéveto mept Td 
ona, ouyywwwoKopevos avOpwTrwy elvat tTav adtos nde. Bapv- 
cuuhopwratos, émixatacpales TH TUBB ewuToV. 

46  Kpoioos dé émi dvo0 érea ev révOes peyddr@ Kxatioto Tob 
mados éorepnuévos. eta Sé 7 ‘Aorudyeos Tod Kuakdpew mrye- 
povin xataipeOcioa bird Kupov rod KapBicew® cal ta Tov 
Ilepoéwv wrpyypata avkavopeva wévOeos péev Kpoicov dréravae, 
évéBnoe Se és dpovrisa, ef xws Svvasro, mpiv peydrous yevérOas 
rovs Ilépaas, xatadaBeiv airav aikavopévny tiv Sivayw. pera 
@v thy Sidvovay tavrnv adtixa amemepato TAY pavTniwy TOY 


® B.c. 549. See Appendix V. 
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te év"EdAnos wal tod év AiBin,’ Staméuas ddXous GAA, TOdS 
pev és Aerdods tévas, rods 5é és "ABas tas Pwxéwr,” tods 88 és 
Awdavnv:* of 8é tues éréumovto wapa Te Audidpewy nab rapa 
Tpodaviov, of Se ris MiAnolns és Bpayyidas.* rdora péy vuv 
Ta “EXAnvixd pavrynia és ra amémeprpe pavrevodpevos Kpoiaos: 
AtBuns 8¢ wapa "Aupova atréatetie GdXOUS ypnoopévous. Sué- 
weutre S€ Teipapevos THv pavTnlwy & Te dpovéoter, ws, et ppo- 
véovta thv adrnOeinv ebpebeln, ereipnral odea Sevrepa mréutrav 
et émixerpéor émt Iépoas otpateverOar, évrethapevos 8 roice 47 
Avéoiot tdde drrérepre és tiv didrrevpay tov ypynotnplov, at’ 
Hs ay hyépns opunbéwor ex LapSlwv, ards tavTns jpeporoyéovras 
Tov NovTov Ypovoy ExatooTH Huépn ypAcOas Tote. ypnaornpiovcr, 
éreipwréovtas & Te trolwv tuyydvos o Auvddy Bacireds Kpoicos 
o Adudrrew: dooa 8 dv &xaocta tev ypnornpiwy Oeoricn, 
ouyypawapévous avadépey wap éwutov. 5 Te pév vuv Ta oT 
Tav ypnotnplwy eBéomice, od NéyeTat Tpds ovdapav: év dé Aedr- 
gotat ws éonrOov taxiora és TO péyapov of Avdol ypnoopevos 
Te Oem xal éretpwreov” ro évteradpévor, % TvOin év é€apérpp 


TOV@ reyes TAOE. 


1 That of Ammon. 

2 The temple of Apollo of Abe (cp. 
Soph. Gd. Tyr. 897-899, and Herod. 
viii. 134) stood on a low hill to the 
north-west of the height still surrounded 
with the massive walls of Abe. The 
temple was destroyed in the sacred 
war B.C. 346, and only a single wall 
of Hellenic masonry now marks its 
site. 

3 The excavations of M. Karapanos 
have shown that the oracle of Dodona 
stood in the valley of Characovista, eleven 
miles south-west of Yannina, where he 
has exhumed the remains of the town, 
the theatre, and the sacred enclosure. 
(See his Dodone et ses Ruines, 2 vols. 
Paris, 1878.) 

* The oracle of Amphiaraos was at 
Ordpos (Paus. i. 34; Liv. 45, 27). See 
Herod. viii. 184. That of Trophénios 
was at Lebadeia (Zivadia), in Bootia, on 
the slope of the hill now crowned with 
the walls of a medimval fortress, and 
just above a deep gorge through which 


a torrent flows. The water, as it passes 
through the small funnels it has worn 
in the rocks, produces a whistling sound, 
which may have first suggested the 
oracle. The approach to the oracle is 
now covered with earth, but is probably 
to be found where the lowest wall of the 
medieval fortress approaches the cliff. 
Brankhide, now Hieronda, was ten 
miles from Milétos. The ruins now ex- 
isting there belong to the temple built 
after the destruction of an older one by 


Xerxes. On either side of the road lead- 


ing to the port, two miles distant, Mr. 
Newton found the sitting figures, in an 
archaic Assyrianising style, which are 
now in the British Museum. The oracle 
was a peculiarly Greek institution ; the 
divine in man was called forth by the 
stimulus of nature, and revealed itself 
in prophetic song. 

5 ‘Before they put their questions.” 
—Rawlinson. It must be noted that 
the oracles were to be ‘‘ written down 


and arranged ” (cvyypayapévous). 
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olda & eyo Wappouv + apiOpov al pérpa Oaracons, 
Kal Kwpod cuvinu, cat od dwvedyTos aKovw. 
doun pw és ppévas HAGE Kparacpivoro yedovns 
éxrouerns ev yadK@ Gu apveioct Kpéeoow, 
} XarKos pev vréotpwtat, yarxov 8 emiécras. 
48 rdora ot Avdol Beomiadons ris UvOins cuyypayrdpevoe otyovro 
amuovtTes és tras Ldpdis. ws Se Kal DAroe of trepemephOévres 
mapnoav epovres Tors xpnopous, évOadra o Kpoioos Exacta 
avanTuccwy éeTepa TOV avyypaypdtwov. Tav péev by ovdéev 
/ , e e \ 3 a bd > 7s ; , 
mpociero uty: o de ws TO éx Aerdav jrovee, a’tixa mpocevyerTo 
te xal mpocedéEato, voyicas povvov elvar pavrniov To év Aed- 
a 4 a) 4 > \ bY f b f \ \ , 
goiat, Ste ot éEeupyxet ta avros erroinae. érreite yap bn Siérreprpe 
wapa Tad ypnothpia Tovs Oeorporrous, PuvAdEas THY Kupinv TeV 
neEepewv eunyavncaro Todbe* errivoncas Ta hv apnyavov éfeupety 
Te kal émippacacba, yeXovnv Kal apva Kataxoras opod tre 
49 avrés ev AEAnTe yadKéw, yarxeov érriOnya éemibels. Ta péev 57 
éx Acedhav ottw te Kpolow eypyoOn: xara Sé rHv 'Apudidpew 
Tod payvrnio iroKpiow, ov exw eitrety 6 te Tota. Avdoics éypnoe 
Towa wept TO iepoy Ta voutlopeva (od yap wv ovde TovTO 
AévyeTar), GAO ye 4H Ste Kal Todroy évomice pavrnovy arpevdées 
éxtnaOat. 
50 Mera &€ rdota Ovoinot peyddnot tov év Aerdoiot Oedv 
4 S , U4 UA wv 
thdoKeTo’ KTynved Te yap Ta Ovowa mavta tpicyinua eOuce, 
, 4 \ 4 tA 
Kdivas Te émiypvaous Kal érapyvpous Kal diddas ypvcéas Kal 
eluata tropdupea nal xiOadvas, vycas tuphy peydAnv, KaTéxate,’ 
, A \ “A 4 4 ? 4 a 
éXrifwy tov Geov parrov te TovtTovot avaxtnoecOar: Avodoior 
Te Taou wpocire Ovew wavTa Twa avTav TovT@ 6 TL éxot Exac- 
e \ 3 “a / ( LA \ bd 
Tos. ws dé é€« THs Ouains éyeveto, KaTayedpevos YpucoV am eETOV 


6 


npurrtvOra é& adtod éEnravve, él pev TA paxporepa troiwy é£a- 


6 “I number the sand and I measure the sea, 
And the dumb and the voiceless speak to 
me: 
The flesh of a tortoise, hard of shell, 
Boiled with a lamb, is the smell I smell, 
In a caldron of brass, with brass cover as 
well.” 
The second line refers to the fact that 
the priestess interrupted the envoys 
while they were speaking (éwetpiudreor). 
Those who reject the divine inspiration 
of the oracle have their choice of regard- 
ing the story given here as a myth, or 
of explaining it by the help of mesmer- 


ism and clairvoyance. Among the Greeks 
the tortoise was sacred to Aphrodité. 
For dpupov dpeOpdy, cp. Pind. Ol. ii. 99. 
’"Eméora is from évyus.—The Pythian 
priestess delivered the oracles in early 
times only once a year, on the 7th of 
the month Bysios; later, once a month 
(Plut. Mor. 292 F, 398 a). 

7 The waste of good things recorded 
here reminds us of the holocaust of the 
luxuries of life made by the women of 
Florence in consequence of the preaching 
of Savonarola. 
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wadaora, él 5¢ ra Bpayvrepa tpirddacTa, trpos 5¢ wadactiaia,® 


apOpuov 88 érraxaidexa xal éxarov, Kal Tovtwy arépOou ypucod 
téocapa, tplrov jpirddavtov® Exactov édxovtra, Ta Se dAda 
nueTrAivOra NEevKOD ypvaod, oraOuov SurddavTa. érroteito 5é 
xal NéovTos eixova ypvaod amépOou, Erxovcav crabpov rddavTa 
Séxa. ovros 0 Néwv, érelre Katexalero 6 év Aeddoiot vnos, 
KateTece ATO Tov HutTrAWOlwy (ert yap TovTo.or puto), Kal 
vov xeirat év t@® KopwOlwv Onoavpe érxwv orabpov EBdopmov 
npeTadavTov’ aTeTakn yap avTov TéTapTOV HutTadavTov.  émt- 
terécas 8¢ 6 Kpoicos tdota amémepre és Aeddovs, cal rade 
G@AXa apa Toiet, KpnTipas Sv0 peyaber peyadous, xXpuceov Kat 
dpyupeor, TOV O wey xXpiceos éxeito émt Seta éovovts és Tov vqov, 
o O¢ dpyupeos én’ apiotepa. peTtexcvnOnoav 5é Kab obrot bro Tov 
yoy Kataxaévra, cal 6 pev ypiceos Keitas ev TO Kraloueviov 
Oncaupe, Exov orabpov eivatov juitadravrov Kal éri duddexa 
pvéas, o Se aypupeos él tod mpovnlov ris yovins,” yopéwv 
appopéas éEaxoalous: érixipvatar yap vd Aekdav Geodaviorcs.® 
dact dé piv Aerdol Beodapov tod Yapiov* Epyov elvat, nal eyo 
Soxéw: ov yap TO cuvTvyxov dalveral pot Epyov elvat. nad wiBous 
Te apyupéous Tégaepas arrétreprpe, of ev TH KopwOiwv Onoavp@ 
éataot, cat tepippavrypia Sv0 avéOnxe, ypvoeov Te Kal apyvpeor, 
Tav Te xpuvoéwm emvyeyparTat Aaxcdarpoviwy dapévav elvas 
avaOnpa, obx opOas NéyovTes: Ears yap Kal rovTo Kpolcou, éré- 
ypave 5é trav tis AeAdav Aaxedapoviorct Bovropevos yaplfeo- 


8 A palm was a little over three inches. 
Inscriptions show that we must read 
wadaora, not rddaora, the reading of 
all the MSS. except two. 

* The MSS. read rpla jpurddavra, but 
the editors have decided that Herodotos 
did not reckon by half-talents. It is not 
easy, however, to construe the modern 
reading. Bahr makes the ingots of pure 
gold weigh 325 French lbs., and those 
of pale gold 260 Ibs., but his calculations 
are not wholly certain. 

1 Pale or alloyed gold is the usual 
material of early gold ornaments found 
in the eastern part of the Mediterranean. 
Some ornaments lately discovered in an 
ancient Lydian tomb on the southern 
side of Tmélos are of pale gold. Cp. 
Soph. Antig. 10387. 


2 «The corner of the ante-chapel.” 
See viii. 122. Six hundred amphore 
would be more than 5000 gallons. 

3 ‘Wine was mixed with water in it 
during the festival of the Theophania. 
The latter is mentioned by Philostratos 
(Vit. Apoll. iv. 31) and Pollux (i. 1, 34). 

* Theodéros, the architect, according 
to Pausanias (iii. 12; viii. 14), invented 
the art of casting in bronze. This, how- 
ever, was an error of Greek vanity, as 
the art was practised in Egypt, Assyria, 
and Phoenicia at an early period. Theo- 
déros was credited with having carved 
the emerald in the ring of Polykratés. 
The supposition of K. O. Miiller, that 
there were two Samian artists of this 
name, is wholly gratuitous, and contrary 
to the plain words of Pausanias, 
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Oat, Tod émictdpevos TO ovvopa ovK éeripvncopat. GAN Oo pev 
mais, 8: o THs yeupos pet Td Bdwp, Aaxedatpoviov éori, ov 
pévtos TOV ye TepippavTnpiwy ovdérepov. GAra Te avabnpaTa 
ovx érionua Toda arrémeue aya Tovraat Oo Kpoicos, rat 
NevpaTa apyupea KuxdoTepéa, Kai 6y Kal yuvaixos eldwrov ypv- 
aeov tplanyu, TO Aedghol ris adptoxdrou tis Kpoicov eixova 
Néyouat elvat.” ampos dé wal Tis éEwuTovD yuvatKds Ta amo THS 

52 Secpys® avéOnxe 0 Kpoicos xal tas Savas. rdota pév és Aedpovs 
arérremwyre, TO 5¢ Apudidpew, ruOopevos a’tod rHv Te apernv Kar 
tiv mdOnv, avéOnne adxos Te ypvceoy Trav opolws Kal aiyyny 
otepenv, macav xpucénv, To EvoTov THO AOyYNGE ov opolws 
xpiccov: Ta éTt Kal audorepa és cue Hv Kelweva ev OnByoe nat 
OnBéwv ev r@ vn@ Tod Iopnviov ’ArrdAXwvos. 

53 = Totot 5é dyew pédrXovor trav Avddv tdota ta Sapa és Ta 
iepa éverédrXeTo 0 Kpoicos éreipwrav Ta ypnothpia eb oTpatevnTas 
ért Ilépcas Kpoitoos wal ef tia otpatiy avdpav mpocbéorro 
dirov. as Sé dmixdpevos és Ta atreméeupOnoay of Avdol avébecav 
Ta avabnpata, éxypéwvto Toiot ypnornplose NEeyovres “ Kpoicos 
o Avddv re xal dd\dXwv eOvéwy Bactrevs, vopicas Tade pavTnia 
elvat potva év avOpwroot, tiv te aka Sepa Edwxe TOoY 
éFeuvpnpatwv, Kad viv vyéas érretpwta ef atparevntas emi Tlépoas 
xal eb tiva otpatov avdpav mpocbéotto cippayov.” of pev 
tdota émeipwteov, Tav dé pavTniwv dpydorépwv és twvTd ai 
yvapat ovvédpapov, mpodeyovaar Kpoiow, iv otpatevnta éml 
Ilépcas, peydAnv apyny pw Katadrvcew- tovs S¢ ‘EAAnvev 
Suvatwrdtous auveBovrevoy of eEevpovta dirovs mpocbécbar. 

54 éreire Se dveveryOévta ta Oeompomia eridero o Kopoigos, 
brepnacOn re Toiat ypnoTnpiotot, wayyy te édXTrigas KaTadUoELDY 
Tnv Kupov Bacirniny, méprpas adris és Tlv0am Acrdovs dwpetras, 
mudopevos avTav TO TAROos, kat avdpa Svo atatipat’ eExacrtov 
xpuood. Aeddol dé avti trovrwy E&ocav Kpolcow nal Avéoicr 
mpopavtTniny Kal atedeinv xal mpoedpinv, nai ékeivar te 

55 Bovropéve avtav yiverOac Aergov és tov aicl ypovov. Swpn- 





5 It was probably an image of the 
Asiatic goddess in a seated posture, like 
the figure in gold-leaf found at Mykéne 
and given in Schliemann’s Mycene, No. 
2738 (p. 182). | 

6 ‘‘The necklace.” 

7 The gold statér of 20 drachms was 
equivalent to 16s. 8d. The exact words 


of the oracle, according to Aristotle 
(Rhet. iii. 5), were: Kpotoos “AXuy dcaBas 
peydAny dpxhy xaradice. It is plain 
that Herodotos must have extracted it, 
like the other oracles he quotes, from 
some published collection. The Parian 
Chronicle puts the embassy in B.O. 
556. 
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odpevos Sé rods Aedpovs 0 Kpoicos éypnornpidtero 176 tplrov- 
éreire yap 68) wapédaBe tod pavrniov ardnOelnv, évedopeiro 
autov. érepwta Sé tdde ypnornpialopevos, ef of troAvypovios, 
éotas ) povvapyln. 7% Sé Ilvbin of ypa rdée. 

GAN Gray Hpiovos Bactreds Mydoor yéevntat, 

rai tore, Avdé rodaBpé, rodkuyidida rap’ “Eppov 

devrye nde pévery und aidciocOat xaxds elvac.® 

Tovrovoe €XOobar toios ereat 6 Kpoioos moddov Te pddora 56 

tmavrov oOn, edrritwv jplovov oidapda avr avdpds Bacidevoew 
M7dav, v5’ dy avs ovbé of €F adtod rravceaOal Kore Tis apyijs. 
peta S& taota éppovrite iaropéwy rods dv ‘EdAjvev Suva- 
TwTdtous éovtas mpocxtncaito idous, tatopéwy Se ebipioKe 
Aaxedaipovious xal "A@nvaious mpoéyovras tovs pev tod Awpixod 
yéveos Tovs Sé Tod "lwvixod. tadoTa yap hv Ta mpoKexpipéeva,” 
dovra TO apyaiov To pev Tedacyexov' ro $8 “EXAnuiKdv vos. 
Kat To pev ovdapyy nw eEeywpynoe, to 5é woAvTAaYNTOV KdpTa. 


ézi pev yap Aevxadiwves*® Bacidéos otxes ynv thy PAarw, eri 


8 ‘‘When Media’s king shall] be a mule, 
Soft-footed Lydian, by the pool 
Of pebbly Hermos fly, nor stay, 
Nor dread the coward’s name that day.” 


The Lydians wore shoes, unlike the 
Greeks, who usually went barefoot or 
used sandals. Hence the epithet given 
to Kroesos. The Hermos runs at the 
distance of 44 miles from Sardes, between 
Sardes and the tumuli of Bin Bir Tepé, 
the burial-place of the Lydian kings. 

* ‘‘The most distinguished.” Cp. ii. 
121 ¢. 

1 The term ‘‘Pelasgian” is used in 
two senses by the Greek writers—(1) as 
denoting certain Greek tribes of Thessaly, 
Thrake, and Mysia, and (2) as equivalent 
to our own term ‘‘prehistoric.” In two 
Homeric passages (Ji. ii. 681, xvi. 233) 
it is applied to Akhszan Argos in Thessaly, 
and to Zeus of Dédéna, as worshipped by 
the Thessalian Akhwans, In Jl. ii. 840- 
8 the Pelasgians are a tribe of Mysia. 
In the present passage of Herodotos, as 
in Thuk. iv. 109, they are regarded as 
natives of Thrake. But elsewhere in 
Homer (Jl. x. 429; Od. xix. 177) the 


‘‘divine Pelasgians” have passed into 


the region of mythology, and a way has 
been prepared for the use of the name 
by later writers to denote those popula- 
tions of Greece and its neighbourhood 
which we should now call prehistoric, or 
whose origin and relationship were un- 
known. See Herod. i. 146, ii. 56, viii. 
44, vii. 94, v. 26, vi. 138. Hence the 
primitive Arkadians were said to be 
Pelasgians, the mountains of Arkadia 
being naturally the last refuge of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Peloponnesos, 
whom the Greeks displaced. The occur- 
rence of the name among various tribes 
of Illyrian origin may be explained by 
Pischel’s derivation of the word from the 
roots we have in wrépay and elu (ya), 80 
that it would simply mean the ‘‘emi- 
granta,” like ‘‘Ionians” (’IdFoves) from 
ya ‘‘to go.” 

* Deukalién is formed from Deukalos, 
like other epithets of the sun-god (Hy- 
perion, Apollon, or Apelion), devca-dds 
being akin to IloAv-devxns, wodu-devichs 
(Od. xix. 521), and the Homeric d-deunhs 
‘‘unheroic” and é»-duxéws “‘ zealously,” 
from the root duc ‘‘ to lead” (Latin, duco). 
The myth which has attached itself to 
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the name seems to refer to the ark of the 
sun-god sailing above the floods of winter. 
Pyrrha, the wife of Deukalion, is ‘the 
ruddy” dawn, the time when men rise 
again to the work of theday. Deukalion 
was the father of Protogeneia, ‘‘ the 
morning,” Amphi-ktyon (like Amphion, 
from the old Greek dugos ‘‘a cloud”) 
and Hellén. The latter name results 
from a confusion between @\A7, the Ionic 
etn ‘‘heat” (like dpyewds = dpyewss), 
and the national] name of the Hellenes. 

3 The Kadmeians are usually in Greek 
writers the Phcenicians of Thebes, after- 
wards dispossessed by the Greek Bootians. 
Kadmos, their leader, was the son of the 
Phoenician king Agenor or Khna (te. 
Canaan, ‘‘the lowlands,” a name origin- 
ally given to the Phoenician coast-land 
only), and the communicator of the 
Phoenician alphabet to the Greeks. His 
wife, Hermioné, is the Semitic Kharmon, 
Hermon, ‘‘the Sanctuary.” His name 
means ‘‘the Eastern” or ‘‘the ancient 
god,” from the Phenician Kedem (‘‘east” 
and ‘‘ancient”’). He was worshipped as 
a god not only at Thebes (Plut. Pelopid. 
19), but also at Sparta (Paus. iii. 15), 
whither the influence of the Phenician 
colony on Kythéra had extended, and, 
under the form of Kadmilos, corrupted 
into Kasmilos (Kedem el, ‘‘he who is 
before God”); was one of the three 
Kabeiri of Samothrake. The slayer of 
the dragon, Kadmos, was himself changed 
into a serpent, and thus is identical with 
‘*the old serpent-god” (yépwr ddlwr) 
adored in Phenicia (Nonnios, Dionysiac. 
ii. 274, xli. 852). A figure of the ser- 
pent is carved on a rock in the island of 
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Thera, and goes back to the time when 
the island was a Phenician colony ; while 
archaic Greek vases represent Kadmos 
as an old bearded god, furnished with 
wings, whose human figure terminates 
in a serpent’s tail. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the Pheenicians who colonised 
Greece and the Zgean carried with them 
the worship of Kadmos, and might there- 
fore be called Kadmeians wherever they 
were found. For the Kadmeians at 
Sparta see Herod. iv. 147, and in Asia 
Minor, i. 146. The Kadmeians at Athens 
were said to have been the fugitives from 
Thebes (Herod. v. 57), but more probably 
a Pheenician colony existed at Athens in 
the prehistoric age, the amalgamation 
of which with the towns on the Akro- 
polis and the Pelasgikon (the modern 
Pnyx-hill) created Athens. The plural 
’AOfva: implies the union of more than 
one community.— By Pindos is meant 
the city, not the range of mountains. 

* The Pelasgi of Thrake would have 
spoken an Illyrian dialect, those of Thes- 
saly a Greek one. 

5 Kréstén was in Mygdonia in Thrake 
(see Steph. Byz. ad voc.) Its inhabitants 
are mentioned again in Herod. v.5. In 
the time of Thukydides (iv. 109) the 
Krestonians, Bisaltians, and Edonians 
bordered on the Khalkidic colonies, and 
are all termed Pelasgians (80 the passage 
should be rendered). These Pelasgians 
spoke two languages or dialects, and 
‘*belonged to the Tyrsenians, who once 
inhabited Lemnos and Athens.” The 
latter statement contradicts the assertion 
of Herodotos that they had come from 
Thesealy, not from Athens and Lemnos, 
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The Tyrsenians of Mygdonia have nothing monise the inconsistent statements that 


to‘do with the Tyrrhenians of northern 
Italy, except an accidental similarity of 
name, To draw ethnographical infer- 
ences from this is to repeat the error of 
the ancients, who derived the Tyrrhenians 
from the Torrhebians of Lydia. Diony- 
sios of Halikarnassos was the author of 
the blunder which identified Kréstén 
with the Etruscan Krotona (Cortona). 

© **Who had been neighbours of the 
Athenians.” This refers to the tradition 
that Attika-had once been inhabited by 
a ‘‘ Pelasgian,” i.e. a prehistoric, popula- 
tion. Plakia and Skylaké were eastward 
of Kyzikos (founded B.c. 7801). Perhaps 
Herodotos derived his statement about 
them from Aristeas. 

7,‘‘The Hellenic race has always had 
the same language ever since it first 
came into existence.” 

® We must leave Herodotos to har- 


the Hellenic race always spoke the same 
language, and was a branch of the Pelas- 
gians, which multiplied greatly, and yet 
that the Pelasgian language differed from 
the Hellenic, and the Pelasgians them- 
selves were a barbarous people, which 
never greatly multiplied. His specula- 
tions on philology and ethnology are 
never very profound. 

® The three periods of the tyranny of 
Peisistratos extended from B.c. 560 to 
527. Herodotos is incorrect in saying 
that the Athenians were ‘‘ oppressed and 
disunited ” (not ‘‘ distracted”) under his 
rule. On the contrary, he had found the 
country in a state of anarchy, misery, 
and poverty, in spite of Solon’s legisla- 
tion, and left it united, prosperous, feared 
abroad, enjoying peace and good laws at 
home, and intersected with roads ; while 
Athens itself was adorned with public 
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buildings and a library, was the centre of 
the intellectual life of the day, and pos- 
sessed a naval supremacy which extended 
as far as Sigeion and commanded the 
trade of the Black Sea. 

1 ** As he pretended.” 
1, vii. 211, etc. 

2 This must be a mistake. According 
to Plutarch (Solon, 8) the war between 
Megara and Athens took place before the 
legislation of Solon, B.c. 594. P. would 
have been too young at that time to have 
held an important command, while the 


Cp. ch. 78, vi. 


distinction gained thirty-five ye 
viously can hardly have helped 
his party conflicts. Nissea was 
of Megara. 

2 This shows that Peisistra 
chosen ‘‘tyrant” by the people 
leader and champion he was aga 
oligarchy. His tyranny, therefi 
not the unpopular and unconsti 
régime it was afterwards imagine 
See ch. 62. As the bodyguard w 
by the démos, the latter could n 
plain of its being contrary to law 
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4 ‘* Seeing that ever since very ancient selves visible,—a mark of a later date. 
times the Hellenes have been distin- Herodotos belongs to the sceptical age 
guished from the barbarians by being.” of the Sophists, and can sce nothing but 
Grote compares the appearance of the folly in the belief of his forefathers. 
god Pan to Pheidippides just before the 5 ‘*But as he had grown-up sons.” 
battle of Marathon (Herod. vi. 105), and Megaklés the Alkmeonid, being arkhon 
infers that the Greeks of this period be- at the time, had slain some of Kylon’s 
lieved that the gods sometimes visited followers at the altar of the Eumenides, 
the earth. The same belief runs through to which they had attached themselves by 
the Jliad ; in the Odyssey, on the con- a rope, and so brought the curse of the 
trary, the gods are always invisible, ex- goddesses upon himself and his family. 
cept when they purposely make them- See ch. 26. 
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6 ‘*He made up his quarrel with the 
opposite party.” 

7 ‘6 Which were under any obligations 
to them.” Peisistratos had made good 
use of the wealth derived from his silver- 
mines on the Strymén. Five MSS. read 
wpondéaro, or wpondéaro. The ending 
of the 3d pers. pl. pluperf. in -earo is 
Homeric and Herodotean,—the termina- 
tion -aro, which properly followed a con- 
sonant only, being extended by analogy 
to stems ending in a vowel. The form 
is New-Ionic, not Old-Ionic. ITpoa:déo- 
pon literally means ‘‘to be in the condi- 
tion of an aldovos to some one on account 
of services rendered by him.” It illus- 
trates the Greek feeling that no one 


performs an act of kindness except under 
the supposition that it will be repaid ; 
see lil. 1389, note 7. 

8 The comment of Herodotos is un- 
just. It is clear that the Athenian 
people hailed Peisistratos as their de- 
liverer from oligarchy and faction-fights ; 
hence the unmolested landing at Mara- 
thon, the difficulty the oligarchs had 
in getting a force together, and the 
ease with which it was dispersed by 
Peisistratos. If the people had objected 
to his coming, he could never have made 
his way to Athens. 

® “Under divine inspiration.” See 
iii. 77, iv. 152, viii. 94; also iii 189, 
iv. 8, v. 92, i. 86, iii. 158, 1.111. It is 
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tempting to correct ’Axapyd» into ’Axap- 

yeds with Valckenaer, since Acharns was 

close to Pallené (near the modern Garit6), 

and Plato calls Amphilytos a fellow- 

countryman (7heag. 124). 

2 * The cast is flung, the net spread ; soon 
The tunnies dart beneath the moon.” 

The enemies of Peisistratos will soon dart 

helplessly in his nets, like the coarsest 

of Mediterranean fish. 

3 This, of course, refers to the “‘re- 
venues,” some of which were obtained 
from Attika, others from the silver-mines 
of Thrake (see v. 23). According to 
Thukyd. (vi. 54), Peisistratos levied a 
tax of five per cent on the incomes of 
the Athenians. Grote mistranslates the 
passage, ‘‘some troops being derived 


from Attica, others from the Stry- 
mon” } 

3 This is inconsistent with the account 
of Aristotle, according to whom Lygdamis 
was made tyrant by the démos in conse- 
quence of an insult received by a certain 
Telestagoras from the oligarchs. Lyg- 
damis is a Karian name. 

‘ Délos underwent a further purifica- 
tion in the winter of B.c. 426, when the 
Athenians removed all the corpses that 
had been buried in it, and ordered that 
for the future all births and deaths 
should take place in the neighbouring 
island of Rhéneia (Thukyd. iii. 104). 
More than half the corpses were shown, 
by their armour and mode of burial, to 
have been those of Karians (Thukyd. i. 
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4 N \ VA e > 4 \ 4 > AY € 4 
ous eri TO ypnoTHpiov, ws Eonte &s TO péeyapov, EevOUs 7 IIuOin 


Aéyer TAde. 


jeets @ Auxoopye éuov totl miova vnov 

Znvi piros nat wacw ’Odvpia Sopar’ éxovar. 
Sifw 7) oe Ocov pavrevoopuat 7) avOpwrrop. 

GAN ere Kad padrov Bedv EXrropat, & Avxoopye.” 


8). The Pheenicians seem to have wor- 
shipped the sun-god in Délos before the 
Greeks took possession of the island and 
introduced Apollo (see Jebb on Delos, in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, i. 1880), 
though it is difficult for one who has 
visited the spot to understand why an 
insignificant rock, situated between two 
other islands, and not in the direct line 
of passengers from Asia to Europe, should 
have become-the centre of a great religious 
worship. By thus purifying Délos, Peisi- 
stratos gave visible proof that Athens 
was at the head of the Ionian world, and 
we can only wonder how such a naval 
supremacy and political influence could 
have been acquired in so short a time. 
The oracles were doubtless stored in the 
public library Peisistratos established at 
Athens; he had banished Onomakritos 
for forging an oracle of Mousaios (Herod. 
vii. 6). 

5 ‘Thou art come, Lykurgos, to my wealthy 

shrine, 
The friend of Zeus and all that are divine ; 


I doubt if I shall name thee god or man, 
Yet rather god, Lykurgos, if I can.” 


Lykurgos, ‘‘expeller of the wolves” of 
anarchy, seems to belong rather to myth- 


ology than to history, like the numerous 
other Lykurgi of Greek legend, the sons 
of Arés, Boreas, or Héraklés. According 
to Plut. Lyk. 1, the Spartan lawgiver 
was the son of Eunomos and father of 
Eukosmos. Plutarch begins his life by 
saying, ‘‘Concerning the lawgiver, Ly- 
kurgos, we can assert absolutely nothing 
which is not controverted ; there are 
different stories in respect to his birth, 
his travels, his death, and his mode of 
proceeding, both political and legislative ; 
least of all is his age agreed upon.” 
Thukydides does not allude to him, but 
states that the Spartans emerged from 
desperate disorders 400 years before the 
Peloponnesian War (i. 18). Hellanikos 
(Strabo, viii. p. 363) equally ignores him, 
and ascribes the constitution of Sparta 
to Eurystheus and Proklés. Institutions 
are ascribed to him which show that, like 
Numa Pompilius at Rome, he was the 
ideal legislator to whom all the regula- 
tions of the later Sparta were referred. 
He is said to have forbidden the use of 
gold and silver money, which was un- 
known in Greece till the age of Pheidén, 
the iron rings retained at Sparta being 
the previous medium of exchange through- 
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év Aedsoiot emi macy tH 'Apeddov xapn. 


“A 4 
xpa Tade. 


out the country. The ephors whom he 
was supposed to have instituted dated 
only, as we learn from Aristotle, from 
the time of the first Messenian War, and 
Grote has shown that the equal division 
of lands with which Lykurgos was 
credited was an idea which arose in the 
age of Agis in the third century B.c. No 
wonder the oracle hesitated whether to 
call him god or man. 

© Aristotle makes him more than 100 
years later (B.c. 880), and along with 
other writers calls him a Prokleid, where- 
as, according to Herodotos, he would have 
been an Ageid. Aristotle and others also 
state that he was regent for Kharilaos, 
not Labétas. The peculiarities of the 
Spertan constitution which turned the 
state into a military camp were unknown 
to Kréte ; the institutions of Kréte agreed 
with those of Sparta only in so far as 
the latter might be regarded as the com- 
mon property of the Dorian race (a senate, 
irresponsible ephors called kosmi, an 
ekklesia, Periceki called tmfxoo, and 
public slaves called pwola:). The Kretans, 
however, had a public meal known as 
&ySpa, furnished at the expense of the 
state; but they had no kings, and pos- 
sessed private slaves (ddapidrac or xA7- 
paras). 


» Sé Ilv6im ode 





7 In the time of Thukydides (v. 68) the 
Spartan Adxos or cohort contained 4 pente- 
kostyes and 512 men, the pentekostys 4 
enomotise and 128 men. In the time of 
Xenophon (Hell. vi. 4) the lokhos con- 
sisted of only 2 pentekostyes, and the 
pentekostys of only 2 enomotiz and 50 
men. The ériékas is mentioned only by 
Herodotos, and seems to have ceased to 
exist at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. The Syssitia refers to the 
public meal (gecdiriov) paid for by those 
who shared it. 

8 The ephors correspond to the tribunes 
of the people at Rome, and like the latter, 
gradually usurped the supreme power in 
the state. As has been already stated, 
they were really instituted in the time 
of Theopompos (Arist. Pol.’ v. 9; Plut. 
Lyk. 7). The yépovres are the thirty mem- 
bers of the Council, which, as a common 
Dorian institution, must have existed 
from the very beginning of the Spartan 
state. Each member was required to be 
over sixty years of age. 

9 ‘“‘They (shot) grew up.” “Avd is 
used adverbially and separated from its 
verb, as in Homer, showing that the so- 
called Homeric tmesis is not necessarily 
a mark of the Old Ionic dialect. Comp. 
vii. 156, and JU. 18, 56. 
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1 “ Arkadia ask you? No such boon I grant. whence her epithet. See Paus. iii 5, 
Many, on acorns fed, that dwell therein 


Shall keep you off. And yet I grudge you 

naught ; 3 “‘ Arkadian Tegea lies upon a plain ; 
Tegea I'll grant to dance with swinging foot, There blow two winds, driven by might and 
And the fair plain to measure with the rod.” main, 


. Blow upon blow and stroke on stroke again. 
* Athéna Alea was worshipped also The fruitful soil holds Agamemnon’s son ; 


at Mantineia, Manthyreia, and Alecia, Fetch him to thee, and Tegea is won.” 
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Ala seems one of the false forms of of the world. Even in the middle of the 


the Epic dialect, produced by the sup- 
position that ata at the end of a line 
was resolvable into 7’ ala (Journal of 
Philology, x. 19 (1881), p. 118). 

4 Who quit the order of the knights.” 
The statement of Herodotos is contra- 
dicted by the better testimony of Xeno- 
phon (De Rep. Lac. 4, 3), who says that 
the ephors elected three lrwaypéra:, and 
these chose the 300 knights from among 
the Spartan youth. As the ephors were 
changed every year the election must 
have been annual. Stein quotes the 
verse in the Etym. Mag. 417: ax Alxa 
péya capa. 

5 ‘Should continue in active service, 
being sent in different directions by the 
Spartan community.” 

* The employment of iron in the place 
of bronze was of comparatively late date 
among the Greeks, as among other nations 


sixth century B.c., it would appear, the 
forging of iron was a novelty to the 
Spartans, among whom there was little 
trade or manual labour ; and smiths and 
smithies continued to be called yadxeta 
and xadxels throughout Greece after the 
use of iron became general. The fact 
bears upon the date of the Homeric 
Poems, which are well acquainted with 
the use of iron, and effectually disposes 
of the legend which ascribed to Lykurgos 
the introduction of iron rings into Sparta 
as a medium of exchange (see note 5 on 
ch. 55). 

7 The verb curéxwoa shows that copés 
here means ‘‘a sepulchral chamber” or 
‘*tumulus” rather than “a coffin.” The 
bones were evidently those of some fossil- 
ised animal, like the bones of the Dun 
Cow slain by Guy of Warwick, preserved 
at Warwick Castle. Similar notions of 
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the size and strength of the ancient heroes 
are found in Homer (e.g. Ji. 1, 272; 5, 
304). 

8 “‘He wished to rent the courtyard 
from the latter, who at first would not 
give it up.” 

® This seems to be an error. Theo- 
pompos (Fr, 219) states that the Spar- 
tans had sent for the gold in order to 
cover the face of the image of Apollo, at 
Amykle, with it, and Pausanias (iii. 10) 
actually saw the statue (which was 45 
feet high) at Amykle. Thornax was 
a mountain on the road from Sparta to 


Sellasia. The Spartans were ready 
enough to help an Asiatic despot who 
had conquered their brother Greeks of 
Tonia ; they were not so equally ready 
afterwards to assist Athens when threat- 
ened by Persia. 

1 The bronze bowl must have been 
made in imitation of the Pheniko-Hel- 
lenic or ‘‘ Corinthian’? ware, which was 
similarly adorned with the figures of 
animals, This was a favourite Pheni- 
cian mode of decoration, and character- 
ised: both their pottery and their work 
in metal, The embroidery of Thera, 
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which had a Pheenician origin, was decrees and dedications). A statue of 


similarly adorned (Hesykh. s. v. Ojpaoy 
and Onpoedeis ; Pollux, Onom. vii. 48, 77; 
compare J7. ii. 289). 

2 A single column only remains of 
this temple of Hera, which had been 
bailt under the directions of Rheokos 
(Herod. iii. 60). It has been exca- 
vated by M. Guérin in 1850, Prince 
John Ghika in 1853, and M. P. Girard 
in 1879. Herr Humann has also dug on 
the spot. Little has been found except 
a few bas-reliefs and inscriptions (mostly 


Bathyllos was erected by Polykrates be- 
fore the altar (Apuleius, Flor. 15), and 
there was also a colossal group by Myron 
(Strab. xiv. 687). The temple was 
dipteral, and secms to have been built 
on the site of an older one. See 
Herod. ii. 182.—Aéyoew is imperf. opt., 
and, unlike Attic usage, when united with 
dy, expresses a conjecture about the past. 
See vii. 184, (214; viii. 186. Herodotos 
also uses the aor. opt. with d» in the 
same sense (vii. 180, ix. 71), like Homer. 
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3 Kappadokia was bounded on the 
west by the Halys, and on the south by 
the Kilikians. Its area is larger in the 
Persian cuneiform inscriptions, where it 
is called Katpaducca or Katapatuka 
(comp. Kat-aonia). The important Hit- 
tite remains at Eyuk and Boghaz Keui 
are within its borders, and there is 
plenty of evidence that it was at one 
time the headquarters of the Hittite race. 
They must be the White Syrians of 
Strabo, whom the Greek geographer 
contrasts with the Black Syrians of 
Semitic Aram (pp. 533, 544, 787. Cf. 
Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 948). Pindar 
(Fr. 150, ed. Bergk) speaks of ‘‘a 
spear-armed Syrian host”’ at the mouth 
of the Thermédon (compare Herod. ii. 
104), the river on whose banks dwelt 
the Amazons, the Hittite priestesses of 
the Asiatic goddess; and Sindpé, accord- 
ing to Skymnos of Khios (943), was 
founded among the Syrians. But these 
Syrians were really Hittites, so called as 
coming from the country known to the 
Greeks as Syria. The Aramaic legends 
on the coins of Sinépé, Sidé, and Kotyora 
or Gazir (Brandis, Miinzwesen, 308, 427), 
belong to a later period. See also 
Herod. vii. 72. Strabo states that the 
language of the Kataonians was the same 
as that of the White Syrians. The 
Aryans, who afterwards occupied Kap- 
padokia, belonged to the wave of migra- 
tion which brought the Aryan Armeni- 


ans into Armenia, and the Aryan Medes 
into Media, in the seventh century B.c. 
Pharnaspes, king of Kappadokia, married 
Atossa, sister of Kambyses, king of 
Persia, according to Diodorus Siculus ; 
but as he is also said to have been five 
generations distant from Darius Hystas- 
pis, the statement cannot be correct 
(see iii. 68, note 4). The names of the 
early Kappadokian kings, however, are 
Persian, as well as the deities worshipped 
in Kappadokia in the Persian period 
(Omanes, Anandatis, and Anaitis). See 
ch. 77. | 

‘ The Kilikia of Herodotos extended 
considerably to the north of the Taurus 
range. Herodotos puts the Matieni (of 
Lake Urumiyeh) far too much to the west. 

5 The pedestrian would certainly re- 
quire to be ‘‘well equipped.” As the 
distance is 280 miles, and Herodotos 
makes 200 stadia (about 23 miles) a day’s 
caravan journey (iv. 101), either his 
geography or his arithmetic is at fault. 
It is very possible, however, that Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy may be right both here 
and in ii. 34 in reading fifteen for five, 
fifteen days being equivalent, according 
to eastern modes of reckoning, to the 
real distance. He supposes that the 
original text was ANAPIIEH MEPAI, and 
that one of the two zofas has fallen out 
(Hermathena, vii. 1881). Compare also 
i, 185 (where Vitringa suggests ¢’e (fifteen) 
instead of e’). 
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eivexa, Kal yéas ipépm mpocxtncacba: mpos THY éEwuToD poipay 
Boudopevos, cal paddiota TO ypnornpio mlauvos éwy Kal ticacBat 
Oérwy imép “Acrudyeos Kipov. ‘Aotudyea yap rov Kuakdpew, 
éovra Kpoicov pév yauBpov® Mydwyv 8 Bacidéa, Kipos o 
KapBicew xatactpeydpevos elye, yevouevov yauBpov Kpolow 
ade. Lxvléwy radv vouddwv eikn avipav ctacidcaca treEAnNOe 
> “a A! , 4 \ , a / 
és ynv thy Madiany: érupdvveve 5€ tov ypovoy rovtroy Mndwr 
Kvatdpns 0 Ppacptrew tov Anioxew,' ds Tovs YxvOas. rovTous 7d 
pev Wpwroy repteitre ev Ws eovTas ixétas: Wate Sé rept Todd 
WOLeopEvos avToUs, Taidas ope Tapédwxe THY yAWoody Te éxpabety 
wal THY TexynY TOV Tofoy. xpovou be fyevopévou, Kat aied povre- 
ovrav Tav UKvOéwy én aypnv Kal aie Te pepovror, Kai KoTE 
ouviverne éXety oeas pndév: vooricavTas 5€ avrovs Kewijae 
xepat o Kuakdpns (qv yap, ws Srédeke, dpynv axpos) tpnxéws 
Kdpta tepséotre aetxein. of 5€ Tdora mpos Kuvakdpew traboytes, 
@ bd 4 b] A / b 4 A 
wore avatia odéwy avtav metrovOores, EBovNevoay THY Tapa 
4 4 4 , \ 
odiot SidacKxopévwov traidwy Eva Karaxorat, oKxevacavtes 5é 
9 AN (4 97 \ , 4 (ol) 
auToy wotrep ewlecay nal ta Onpla oxevalev, Kvakdpy Sobvar 
4 e 54 a 4 A) ? / 
hépovres ws aypny SnOev, Sovres 5é rhv taxtotny xomiler Oat trapa 
"A a N 4 Pd 4 4 > 7 
AvaTTEa Tov Labvdtrew es Yapdis. Tdota Kal eyévero: Kal 
yap Kuatdpns cal of mapeovres Sartupoves TaY Kpedv TovTaY 
bf e 4 4 4 > 4 e 4 
érdcavto, nal of YxvOat tdoTra woimnocavtes "AXvatTew ixérat 
éyévovro. pera 5é taora, ov yap 5) o Advdtrns é€ediSou rors 74 
UA 9 ae U 4 a a a 
Levdas ekastéovts Kuakdpy, wodepos toto. Avdoiot wat tote . 
Mydoroe eyeyover er’ érea wévte, év Toict TroAdNdKts pev of MySor 
tous Avdous évixnoay, mrodXdxis 5é of Avdol rovs Mndous. ev 88 
kat vuKTopayinv tid émroincavto: Stadépovor Sé ou emi tons 
Tov Todenov TH Ext Ere suuPoArrs yevouévns cuvyverxe wore 
THIS payNS cuvertewons THY Hyépny eEaTivns vuKTa yevécOa. 
ty Sé petadrAayiyy tavrny THs Hpépns Barjs 0 Midrnotos toice 
"Iwot mponyopevce écecbat,’ odpov mpobémevos éviavtov TovTov 


¢ “*Brother-in-law.” TaySpés is any Agané before the seventeenth century 


relation by marriage (duos). Comp. Skt. 


jdmdtri “son-in-law,” jamA ** daughter- 
in-law,” vijdman “rela ; Lat. gemini 
(for bi-gemini). 


7 For these passages, see Appendix V. 
® Eclipses of the sun had been pre- 
dicted by the astronomers of Chaldea at 
an early period. The great astronomical 
work (afterwards translated into Greek 
by Berosus), compiled for Sargon of 


B.C., mentions solar eclipses which had - 
happened both ‘‘at” and ‘‘out of their 
predicted time.” This shows that the 
predictions did not rest on a very cer- 
tain basis, and were only approximate, 
Thalés must have derived his science 
from Babylonia. For the influence of 
Babylonia on Thalés, see the first note 
on ch. 1. The eclipse has been vari- 
ously assigned by astronomers to B.C. 
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év ro 5n Kal éyévero 7 peraBory. of 5é Avdot te nal of Mydou 
érrelre elSov vixra avtl népns yevouevny, THs payns Te eTavaavTo 
wal parrov re éorrevoay Kal auorepor eipnyny Ewvtotor yevér Oar. 
of 5¢ cupBiBdcavtes avrovs haoav olde, Zuévveris tre 6 Kitcé wal 
AaBvvntos 0 BaBvdwvios.? obtot ode nal TO Spxtov ot orev- 
cavres yevécOar Hoa, Kal yapov éradrayiy éerroincav: *AXvat- 
Tea yap éyvwcay Sodvar tHv Ouyatépa ’Apinuv ’Aotua@ye Te 
Kvaf€dpew tracdi: avev yap avayKalns ioxupis cupBdores ioxvpai 
ovx €Bédovot cuppévery. pxia Sé trovetrat tdota Ta Ovea Ta 
wép te “EAXnves, wal mpds tovTowct, émredvy tots Bpayiovas 
érirdpovras és THY opoxpoiny, TO alua dvadelyouot ddAHdODV.* 
75 Todrov 8% dv tov ’Aorudyea Kipos éovta éwurod pntpotrdropa 
Katactpevdapevos éxye Sv aitiny Thy eyw ev Toto. oTriaw NOyoLre 
onpavéew: Ta Kpotcos éripenpopevos To Kup és Te ta ypnoTnpia 
depute e otpatevnrac emi Ilépoas, wal 5 wal amexopévov 
xpnopod KiBdnrov, edaloas mpos éwuTod Tov ypnopov elvat, 
éaotpatevero és tHv Ilepoéwy potpay. as Sé drixero ém) rov “AXuv 
morapov 0 Kpoicos, ro évOcbrev, ds pv eyo Abyo, KaTa Tas 


dovaas yedvpas” SieBiBace Tov orparov, ws Sé 6 ToANOs AOYOS 


625, 610, 603, 597, and 585. The last 
date best suits the chronology and history 
of the period. Pliny (NM. Z. ii. 58) 
makes it B.c. 583. Herodotos seems to 
wish to contrast the science of the 
Greeks with the ignorant superstition of 
the ‘‘ barbarians.” 

® The ‘‘mediators” were Syennesis 
of Kilikia, and Labynétos of Babylonia. 
Syennesis was a common name among 
the Kilikian kings (Herod. v. 118, vii. 
98; Xenophon, Anab. 1.2; Askh. Perse, 
$24). Other kings of Kilikia (called 
Khilak in the Assyrian inscriptions and 
on the native coins) were, Pikhirim, B.c. 
854; Ambaris or Amris of Tubal (Tiba- 
reni), made king by Sargon, B.c. 712; and 
Sanda-sarme, B.c. 660 (whose name is 
compounded with that of Sandan, the 
Kilikian Heraklés). Tarkondémos or 
Tarkondimotos, father and son, ruled 
Kilikia in the time of Augustus. Tarsus, 
called Tarzi by Shalmaneser (B.c. 833), 
was supposed to have had an Assyrian 
origin, and to have been built in imita- 
tion of Babylon. If so, it must have 


been a restoration of the older city of 
Shalmaneser’s age. Labynétos is clearly 
for Nabynétos, or Nabonidos (Nabu- 
nahid), a copyist having mistaken N for 
A. (See ch. 77.) As Nabynétos did not 
become king of Babylon till B.c. 555, 
Herodotos has given the wrong name. 
Nebuchadrezzar was really king at the 
time. Labynétos is placed on the same 
footing as Syennesis, and therefore could 
hardly have been merely a Babylonian 
official, As such, moreover, he was not 
likely to have had much weight with the 
hostile kings. 

1 The custom of confirming an oath or 
contract by drinking one another’s blood 
is widely spread (see iv. 70). In Chinese 
secret societies blood is drawn from the 
finger of the candidate for admission, 
poured into a bow] of wine or water, and 
drunk by the rest of the society. Tacitus 
describes the same custom as prevailing 
among the Georgian and Kaukasian 
tribes (Ann. xii. 47). 

2 ‘“‘The bridges that really are there,” 
Herodotos seems to be here contrasting 
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“EAAgvev, Garis of 6 MiAnjovos SveBiBace. arropéovtos yap 
, C4 e 4 A A e s 9 \ 
Kpoicov dkws of StaByoerat Tov Trotayov 0 otparos (od yap 87 
elvai kw TodTov TOY Ypovoy TAS yeppas TaUTas) AéyeTat TapeovTa 
tov @arnv ev te otpatorédm Totjcat avtT@ Tov trotapoy éf 
apiorephs xewpos péovta Tod otpatod Kal éx Se€ihs peiv, movjoas 
dé wde- avwbev tod otparoTrédov apEdpevoy Sudpvya Babéav 
opvacey, ayovTa pnvoedéa, Exws dv Td otpatoredov iSpupévov 
Kata vwrov AaBot, tavTyn Kata rHv Sudpuya éextpatropevos ex TOV 
apxaiwy peiOpwr, cal adtis tmapaperBopevos Td otparoredoy és 
Ta apyaia éoBadro: wore érreire al eoyicOn TaXLoTA O TOTApBOS, 
aphotrépn SvaBards éyévero. of 5é nal td Tapdmayv réyouvct Kal 
TO apyaioy petOpov amroEnpavOjvat. adda TovTO pev ov Tpoctepas: 76 
KOS yap orricw Topevopevor SiéBnoav avtov ; Kpoicos 8é éreite 
dvaBas ody TH oTpaTe atrixeto THS Kamradoxins és rhv Trepinv® 
xareonévny (7 dé Irepin éort ris yopns tavrys TO ioxupotaron, 
a f \ > ) 4 4 VA 4 la 
Kata YWwveorrny trod tiv év Evfelvm rovrm padtoTd Kn Ketpévn), 
>? a“ 4 a Ul \ 4 4 
évOaita éotpatotredevero POelpwv taY Yupiwy Tods KAjpous:* Kar 
efXe pev Tov IIreplwy thy rodw nal nvdparodicato, elre 5é tas 
meptoxidas avis mdoas, Luplovs te ovdey eovtas aitious 
dvacrdatous etoimae. Kipos dé dyeipas Tov éwuTod otparov Kal 
\ ‘ \ > 4 Ul 9 a“ 
TwapadaBov tous petakd otxéovras mavtas nvtiodto Kpolcw. 
apy Sé e€eXavve oppioas Tov otpaTtov, Tréurvpas KnpuKas és TOUS 
"Iwvas érecpato apeas amd Kpoloov admardvar. “lwves pév vuv 
ove émelOovro: Kipos 5&8 ws amrixero Kal avtectpatoTresevoato 
Kpolco, évOaira ev rH Irepin yapn érreipavro Kata TO toyupov 
GAAnAoV. payns 5é KapTephs yevouévns nal TrecovTwy apporépwv 
A / ? 4 4 4 \ > 4 
Toray, TEKOS OVSETEpAL VixNnoaVTeEs SteoTNGAaY VUKTOS ETENOOVENS. 
Kat Ta peyv otparoreda apdhorepa otrw jywvicato: Kpotcos 8é 77 


his own assertion with that of some 
other Greek historians, not with that of 
Greek tradition. The double channel 
of the Halys may have originated the 
current legend. 

3 Pteria is here a district rathcr than 
a town, though a town of the same name 
is mentioned by Stephanos Byz. Texier 
would identify it with the Hittite city 
whose ruins are at Boghaz Keui ; per- 
hape Eyuk, the neighbouring Hittite 
ruin, is more likely to mark the site. At 
any rate the district must be that in 
which Boghaz Keui and Eyuk are situ- 
ated, and to which the two Hittite high- 


roads led from Ghurun and Kaisariyeh. 
Kyros had doubtless advanced along the 
first of these, and Kreesos crossed the river 
in order to meet him. The vague state- 
ment that Pteria was “‘nearSinépé,” which 
is between seventy and eighty miles dis- 
tant from the Halys, shows that Hdt. had 
no personal knowledge of the country. 

4 ‘*The fields of the Syrians” or Hit- 
tites. This overthrow of the Hittites 
may have led to the colonisation of 
the depopulated district by the Persians 
(see note 3 on ch. 72). The ruin of the 
Hittite palace at Eyuk was no doubt 
effected by Kreesos. 
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peudbels xara 16 TAROS TO EwuTOD oTparevpa (RY yap of Oo 
cupBarav otpatds TodXdov eXdoowy 4 6 Kupou), rovro peupOeis, 
as TH vorepaln ove émetpato émrimy o Kipos, dmnravve és Tas 
Ldpbis, ev vow éyov wapaxadéoas pev Aiyurrrious Kata 16 Spxtov 
(€rrorncato yap Kat ampos “Apaciw’ Bacirevovta Alyurrou 
cuppaylny mpotepov Hrep pds Aaxedatpovious), petatreprpdpevos 
dé xat BaBvrwvilous (Kal yap mpos rovtouvs a’t@ eérretrolnto 
cuppayin, érupdvveve S¢ tov ypdvoy TovToy Tav BaBvdwvier 
AaBvvntos),® érayyeiras 88 wat AaxedSaipoviowcs tapeivar és 
xpovoy pnrov, addloas te $1. TovTOUs Kai THY éwuTodD auAdEaS 
oTpariny évévwro, Tov yelmdva Tapeis, dua TH ~ape oTparevery 
émt rovs IIépaas. xal o pév rdora dpovéwy, as arixeto és Tas 
Ldpdis, ewewre xypuKas KaTa Tas cuppaylas mpoepéovtas és 
mépmrov pnva curdéyecOar és Udpdss: tov Se wapedvtTa Kai 
payerdpevoy otparov Iléponct, bs Hv avrov Eeuxos, mdavra 
amrels Steoxédace, ovdapua édrricas un KOTE dpa aywviadpevos obTH 
mapardnalws’ Kipos éddon er) Bdpdis. 

78 Tdota émideyouévm Kpolom 1d mpodcrevoy mav odio 
éverd7c0n* pavévtwy 8 abtray, of tro. petiévtes® tas vopas 
véverOar horréovtes xatncOov. iSovre Sé rovTo Kpolow, dorep 
xal Hv, édoke Tépas elvat’ atrixa 5é erewre Oeotrpotrous és TeV 
dEnyntéwv Terynocéwv.” amexopévorot 8& totot Peomporact 
cat pabovor pos Terynocéwy 7d Oédec onpaivery TO Tépas, ovK 
éEeyévero Kpolow atraryyeinau: wplv yap 7} oTriow odéas dvaTrA@oat 
és tas Lapdus frAw o Kpoicos. Terdpnoceis pévror tade éyvwaar, 
otpatov addoOpoov mpocdoxipoy elvat Kpolom émi thy yopnr, 
amixopevov S& TodTov KatactpédecOar Tors émiywplous, AéyovTes 
Spi elvas yéas waida, troy Se morgusov te nab érndrvéda.' 


5 For Amasis, see Appendix I. 

6 Labynétos for Nabynétos or Nabo- 
nidos. See Appendix II. 

7 ‘* Having dismiased all that part of 
his army which consisted of mercenaries 
. . after having fought such a drawn 
battle.” “Os #» & with the partitive 
genitive is like # wodA) ris ys and 
similar phrases. 


8 ‘Leaving off.” The ruins of Sardes | 


still abound with poisonous snakes, 
sometimes of great size. That they 
should have been eaten by horses must 
have been a popular legend. 

® Probably the Lykian Telméssos, now 


Makri; but Leake makes it the Karian 
town of the same name, near Halikar- 
nassos, following herein Cicero and 
Clement of Alexandria, who says that 
the oracle was famous for the interpreta- 
tion of dreams (Strom. i. 16, p. 361). 
Little remains at Makri except tombs 
and the theatre. - 

1 The snake was supposed to eat dust 
(Gen. iii. 14). The ‘‘genius loci” is 
often represented by a serpent at Pom- 
peii and elsewhere. It was the inhabit- 
ant of tombs (Verg. din. v. 93), and 
Pythagoras was believed to have taught 
that the human marrow after death be- 
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TedApunocets pév vuv tdota vrrexpivavto Kpoiom 75n yAwKoTt, ovdév 
xe ebd0TES TOY HY Tepl Udpdis Te Kal avTov Kpoicov. Kipos é¢ 79 
avtixa amedavvovtos Kpoicou pera riy payny thy yevouévny év 
7H Ulrepin, pabov ws ameddcas pédror Kpoicos Siaceeday tov 
orparov, Bovdevopevos evpioxe mTpiypa ot elvas edNavvELY OS 
Suvaito tdyvota él tas Udpdus, wply } 7d Sevrepoy adicOjvar 
tav Avddy rhy Sivamv. as Sé of trdota edoke, Kal érroies Kata 
Tayos: éAdoas yap Tov otpatov és tnv Avdlny adres aryyedos 
Kpoiog éAnrv0a. éevOaira Kpoicos és atropinu todd ariypuévos, 
as of rapa Sokav écye Ta Tpnypata 1 ws avTos KaTeddxer, Swws 
rovs Avdovs éFirye és pdynv. tv Sé rovroy tov ypovoy eOvos 
ovdey év r7 ’Acly ore avdpnuotepoy ove GXxtpwtepov Tod Avdlov. 
9 5¢ pdyn odéwv jv am’ imrev, Sopata te epopeoy peydda, wal 
autot hoav immevecOas ayabol. és 16 wedlov S& cuvenOovrwv 80 
ToUTO TO Trpd TOV aoTEds EoTt TOU Vapdinvod, cov péeya Te Kal Widow 
(Sa 5¢ abrod worapol péovres nal adrrot wal “TrAXos cuppnyviar 
és Tov péytoTtov, Kadeopevoy 5¢ “Epyov, ds && Speos iepod pntpos 
Acwdupnyns péov éxdid0t és Oddaccayv cata Poxalnv wordy), 
évOaita o Kipos ws elde rods Avdods és paynv taccopévous, 
xatappwdnoas thy larmov érrolnce ‘Aprrayou trobepévouv avdpos 
Mydov roovde. Scar TH ctpate TH Ewvtod elrovto attopopot 
Te xal oxevopopos Kdynrot, TavTas Tdacas adlcas Kal amredwv TA 
ayGea dvipas én’ avtas avéBnce immdda orodiy évertadpévous, 
oxevaaas 8¢ avtovs mpocérage Tis GAANS oTpaTLAS Mpoiévat Tpos 
tv Kpoloov troy, th 5@ xapndryp SrrecBat tov mebov orparov 
éxéXeve, STriaOe 58 tov welod érétake Tv Tacay immov. ws dé 
ot wavtes Suetetayato, wapaivece TOV pevy addA\gwy Avddy pr) 
devdopévous KTeivery TavTa Tov éutrodwy yivopuevov, Kpoicov Se 


came a snake (Ov. M. xv. 389). The 
horse was of eastern origin, and was 
accordingly called by the Accadians “the 
animal of the east,” in contradistinction 
to the ass, ‘‘the animal of the west.” 
The honour of having first tamed the 
horse belongs either to the Tatars or to 
the primitive Aryans. 

«2 The Hyllos flows into the Hermos 
from the north, westward of Magnesia 
ad Sipylum. Consequently the plain 
meant by Herodotos is not the Sardian 
plain properly so called, east of Sardes 
and south of the Hermos, but the plain 
west of Sardes and north of the Hermos. 


If the battle really took place here, 
Kyros must have managed to slip past 
Sardes. The Hermos now flows into the 
sea to the south of its older channels, one 
of which is used as a road. An exten- 
sive delta has been formed at its mouth, 
apparently since the time of Herodotos, 
The Hermos rises from two sources in 
the Murad Dagh, a branch of the Taurus, 
in the ancient Phrygia, called Dindyma 
in classical times. The Dindymenian 
mother is Kybelé or Kybébé, the Asiatic 
goddess, whose worship seems to have 
been carried to the west by the Hittites 
and who had a shrine on Mount Dindyma. 
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avrov pn KxTelvev, unde hv ocuddN\apBavopevos apuyntat. Tdora 
pev wapaivece, ras Sé xapnrovs rake avria ris tamov ravde 
eivexey’ xapndov ities poBelrat, Kai ovK avéyetat ote THY 
idénv avtov cpéwy ovTe THY Oduny Goppatvopuevos.” avtov 51 dv 
Tourou elvexev Ececdgicro, iva To Kpolow aypnoroy 7 TO immexor, 
T@ 5y Te Kal éreixe EAXdprperOar 6 Avddes. as 88 nal cuvnicay 
és thy payny, évOadta os wodparto TdyioTa TOY Kapndrov ot 
irtrot xa) elSov avrds, oriaw avéeatpedor, SuépOaprto re TS Kpoiow 
» €AXmris. ov péevtot ot ye Avdol ro évOedrev Sethol Foav, GAN ws 
Euabov To yivdpevov, atroBopovtes amd tev tarmwv elol roicr 
Iléponot cvvéBadrdov. ypovp 8e rrecovrwy audorépwy Troddav 
érpatrovro ot Avéol, xatechnOévtes Sé és TO Tetyos érodéopKéovTo 
bro trav Ilepoéwy. 

81 Totor pev 8 Kareornxes trodtopxin. Kpoicos 5& Soxéwy of 
xpovov él paxpov EcecBar Thy TrodopKinu Errewtre Ex TOU TEixeEoS 
ddXous ayyédous és Tas cuupaylas* of pev yap poTepov Scerrép- 
Tovto és Wé“TTOV pHVva TpoEpeovTEs TUAAEYER Das és Ud pdis, TOUTOUS 
Sé é&éreprre thy taxiorny SeicBar Boney ws trodvopxeopévov 

82 Kpoicov. és re 89 ay Tas adXas Ereutre cuppayias Kal 87 Kal 
és AaxeSaluova. rotor S¢ nad avtoiost toiot Xaaprijtryct Kat 
QUTOV TOUTOY TOY yYpovoy cuvETTETTTMKEL Epis eovca Trpos ’Apryelous 
meplt yw@pov Kadeoévov Qupéns: tas yap Bupéas * ravras covcas 
ris “ApyoXidos poipns atrotapopevos Eoyov of AaxeSarpovior. ty 
S¢ xal  péxpe Maréwy 4 mpos éorrépny ‘Apyelwv, 4 Te ev TH 
nmetpp xopn nal » KuOnpin vijcos Kat ai rovral tev vycor.” 
BonOnodvrev 5&8 ’Apyeiwy tH oherépn atrotapvopévyn, evOaita 
cuvéBnoav és Aoyous cuvedOovrTes waoTE TpLNKOTIoUs éxaTépwv 
paxécacOar, oxotepar & av trepvyévwvtat, rovrwy elvar Tov yapov: 
To 8¢ wAHO0s Tob otpatod amaddrdocec Oar Exatepoy és THY EwuTOd 





3 The camel, called ‘‘ the beast of the 5 In the time of Pheidén. The whole 


sea,” 1.¢. the Persian Gulf, by the Ac- 
cadians, came originally from Arabia. 
The dislike of the horse to it still con- 
tinues, as travellers in the east are well 
able to testify. 

4 Thyrea, not represented by the 
monastery of S. Luke, as Leake supposed, 
was the chief town of Kynuria, ‘‘ the 
borderland ” between Lakonia and Argo- 
lis. The Kynurians claimed to belong 
to the pre-Dorian Ionians of the Pelo- 
ponnéeos. See Thukyd. v. 41. 


country was gradually absorbed by the 
Spartans when they were still aiming 
at possessing themselves of the Pelo- 
ponnésos, before their check at Tegea 
led them to change their policy and 
come forward as simply the leaders of the 
Dorian race. Kythéra had been occupied 
by the Phoenicians, who built a temple to 
Astarté there, but were driven out by 
the Dorians, like the Phenician colonists 
elsewhere (in Thera, Melos, Thebes, 
etc.) 
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pnde trapapévey dywulopévav, tavde eivexey va pn trapedvtav 
TaY oTpatoTrédmwv opéovres oi Erepoe Excoupévous Tors aperépous 
érrapuvouv. ocuvOéuevo. rdora amadddocovto, Royddes 58 
éxatépwv wrodecpOévtes cuvéBarov. payouévwy Sé chewy xal 
yivopévwy icotradéwv wredelrovro €€ avipav é-axociwy Tpels, 
"Apyelwy pev "Ardxjvwp re xal Xpoplos, Aaxedatpovlav Se 
"OOpuddns: trrerelfOnoay 88 obrou vuKros éeredOovons. of pev 
57 Sv0 tay "Apyelwy os veviennores EOcov és td” Apyos, 6 6é Tov 
Aaxedatpovlov 'Obpuddns cxvrevaas Tods 'Apyelwy vexpovs xar 
mpocdhopnoas Ta Sada pos TO EwuToD otparormedov ev TH Taker 
eiye éwurdv. iyuépy Se Sevrépn twaphcay ruvOavopevor apdhorepot. 
téms peey 8 avrol Exdrepor Efpacay viKay, NéyovTEsS of pev WS 
éwuray mAéoves tepvyeyovact, of Sé rods pev darodaivovtes 
mepevyotas, tov 5& odhétepoy rrapapelvavta al oxvdetcavrTa 
Tous éxelywy vexpovs: tédos Se exe THs epidos cupmecovtes 
éuayovro, tecovtay Se cal dudorépwy todrav évixwy Aaxedat- 
pooviot. ‘Apyeios pév vuy aro TovTou To ypovouv KaTaKeipdpevor 
Tas Kxepadds, mporepov emrdvayxes® Kxopéovtes, errouncavTo vopLov 
Te nal xatdpny ph mpotepov Opéyrery xouny *Apyeiwy pndéva, 
pnde tas yuvaixds od ypucopopycesy, mplv @upéas dvacwowvtar. 
Aaxedatpovior 8 1a evavrla rovTwy eBevto vopov: ov yap Kopéovtes 
srpo ToUTOU a7ro ToUTOU Kopav. Tov Se éva réyouct Tov TrEptreLh- 
Gévra tev Tpinnociwy 'OOpvdsyv, aicyuvvopevoy arovoorteiv és 
Lardprnv trav ot auddoxitéwv SvePOappévav, avtrod muy ev riot 
Oupénos xataypycacbat éwurov. 
Tovovray 8 roics Yraptinryce evertemtav mpnyyudrov hKe 83 

6 Lapdinvis xijpuvE Sedpevos Kpolom BonBety rrodsopxeopévy. of 
de Spws, crrelre err vOovro Tod xnpuxos, oppéato BonGeiv, xai ode Hdy 
wapecxevacpévoict, Kal vedov €ovcéwy éToipwy, HAVE GAN ayyertn, 
ws HrAwKos TO Tetyos TAY Avddv Kal éxortro Kpoicos CwypnOeis. 
ovre § obra. pév cuphophy mromnoduevor peyaddnv érérauyto, 
Lapdses Se Hrwoav wde. érrevdy recoepecnadendtn eyéveTo nuépn 84 
mwonsopxeopevp Kpolow, Kipos ti otparig TH éwutod Svarréu as 
imméas MWpoeitée TH Tpwty émiBdvTt Tov Telyeos Sapa Swcew. 
peta Sé rotto teipnoapévns HS oTpaTiAs ws ov mMpoceywpet, 


6 “By fixed custom.” The laterGreek Argolis, ;however, does not seem to 
custom of cutting the hair short was have been strong. The Akheans of 
derived from the Dorians, though the Homer were long-haired ; so, too, were 
Dorian Argives here appear as wearing the ancient Athenians (cp, Thuk. i. 
it long. The Dorian element in the 68). 

R 
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évOaita Tav adX\wv TeTavpéevwvy avnp Mapdos érreipato mpoc- 
Balvav, r@ otvopa Hv ‘Tporddns, xara todto Tis axpoTrodos TH 
ovdels érétaxto pudaKos: ov yap hv Sewov Kata TovTO pn Gro 
Kote. amrétTouos Te ydp éote TavTy 4 aKpoTroMs Kal duaxyos* TH 
ovSe Mins o mpotepov Bacirers Lapdleov potvy ov trepinverce 
Tov NovTa Tov of 7 TaddaKn Erexe,’ Terunocéwv Sixacdyrov ws 
mepueverxOevros ToD AéovTos TO Telos EcovTar Udpdies dvddwToE. 
o 5¢ MyAns ata TO adXo Tetyos teptevelxas, TH Hv éripayov [To 
yaplov] Tijs axpoTrodos, KaTndoynoe TOTO ws doy duayov Te Kal 
arotopov: gate Se mpos Tod Tuwdrov TeTpappévov THs TTodLOS.° 
6 ay 52 “Tporadns obtos 0 Mdpbos idwv +H mpotepaly THY Ta 
Av8Sév xara totro THs axpoTrodos KataBdyta ém) xuvény advabev 
xataxunobeiaay nat dvedopevoy éppdabn nal és Oupov éBdrero. 
tore 5é¢ 57 ates te avaBeBnxe nal nar avtov Gddou Tlepocéwv 
avéBatvov: tpocBavrwy Sé avyvav, cttw §n Ydpdvés Te N@Kecav 
nal wav To dotu éropOetro.” 

85 Kar avrov 8 Kpotcoy rade éyivero. hv of ais, Tov Kat 
mpotepov emepvnaOny, TA pev adra errverans apwvos Sé ev TH 
dy tapedOovan evertot o Kpoicos ro way és avrov éremounKes, 
dra te erippatopuevos, xa 8) Kal és Aerhods mept adrod 
errerroper ypnoopévous. 1 Se IluOty oi elare rade. 

Avdé yévos, To\Aa@v Bacired, péya vimie Kpoice, 
py BovrXov trodveuxroy inv ava Sapar axovew 
matdos Pbeyyouévov. 1d Sé cot Tord Aodov apudis 
Eupevat’ avdynoe yap év hate mpa@tov avorBo. 





7 The lion was the symbol of Sardes, the advice of (Kbarés, figures of men 


and of its protecting deity, the sun-god. 
The acropolis, composed of crumbling 
sandstone, has now been almost entirely 
washed down into the plain below, and 
it is clear that the breach mentioned by 
Herodotos must have been a spot where 
a landslip had occurred. The Mélés 
meant here can hardly have been the 
last king but one before Kandaulés, but 
rather the mythical Mélés of the Atyad 
family who was deposed by Moxos on 
account of his tyranny. 

8 ¢e. on the south side, where alone 
the approach to the top of the acropolis 
is at present not precipitous. 

® According to Ktésias (Polysnos, 
Strat, vii. 6), Kyros took Sardes through 


being placed on long poles and raised to 
the top of the walls. This must have 
been the Persian account. The Lydian 
account is also given by Polysnos. Ac- 
cording to this, Kyros agreed to a truce 
and pretended to withdraw, but the 
following night returned and scaled tho 
unguarded walls with ladders. As 
Xenophon gives the same account as 
Herodotos (Kyrop. viii. 2), it would 
seem to be the Greek version. The 
introduction of the myth of Mélés and 
the lion makes it suspicious. 


1 ‘* Lydian-born, of many king, foolish as a 
child, 
Kreesos, wish not in thy home, with en- 
treaty wild, 
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adoxopévou bn Tou Telyeos, Hue yap tay rus Tlepoéwy ddXNoyvacas 
Kpoitcoy as dtroxtevéwy, Kpoicos pév vuv opéwr émiovta iro Tis 
4 ” , 2Q/ e 4 
wapeovens supgophs tapnuernnet, ovdé tL ot Seéhepe wrnyévTe 
9 n e A @ © e f \ , 
atoGaveiy: o dé mais otros 0 ddwvos ws elde errvovta tov Ilépony, 
e \ f aA 4 ry aA \ 
bro Séous te nal xaxod Eppnke hawvyv, elie 5 “ avOpwre, pn 
xteive Kpoicov.” ovros pév 8 rotvro mparov épOéyEato, pera 
be Todro dn paver Tov TavTa ypovov tis Cons. of dé Tlépoas 86 
ras te 6 Ldpdes Eoyov nal avtov Kpoicov eLaypnoav, ap~avta 
érea teacepecxaldena Kal Tecoepecxaidena’ jpuépas TomopKnbévta, 
Kara TO YpHOTHPLOV TE KaTATrAvCAaYTA THY éwuTOD peydAnY apy7ny. 
raBovres 88 avrov of lépoas iyyayov mapa Kipov. «o 8& cuvyncas 
\ , b) > 9 > AN \ at ] 
wupny peyadny aveBiBace ém aurnv tov Kpotcov re ev mrédnort 
SeSeuévoy xal Sis érra Avddv rap aitoyv maidas, &y vow exav 
\ 939 4 a le) 4 , \ 9 \ 
elre 5 axpo0ina tdota Katayiety Dewy Strep Sn, elte nai edvynv 
emetenéoas Oérwy, elite xat muOopevos tov Kpoicov elvar OeoceBéa 
rovde elvexey aveBiBace él ryv mrupyy, Bovdopevos eidévar ef tis 
uty Saspovwy proetar Tov pu) CavTa KataxavOjva. Tov pév dy) 
wovety taota’ Te 5é Kpoiow écrewmte eri ths muphs écedOeiv, 
a / 4 \ a / C4 e \ ” 
caltrep év Kax@ eovtt TocovTH, TO TOU LOAwVoS WS of Ein orY OE@ 
eipnuévov, TO pndéva elvat trav Lwovtav SrBiov. as dé dpa pu 
NpocoTyivas TovTo, aveverxayevov® re xal dvactevadtavta éx 
WoAAHS Houvxins és tpls dvopdca “ Yorwy.” Kal tov Kidpov 
axOVCaYTA Kedevoat TOvs Epunvéas ErrelpecOar Tov Kpotcoy tiva 
Touro émiKadéouro, Kal Tovs mpoceNOovras erreipwrav. Kpoicov 
5é réws pev ovyny Exyew eipwreopevor, petra Sé, ws jvayKxdtero, 
ejmety “roy av éym taot Tupdvvoict TpoeTipnoa peyadov 
xpnudrav és rovyous AOeiv.”* as 5é che dona Eppate, Taduw 
érepwreov Ta eyoueva. trapeovray Se avTav Kal Syrov 
mapexovtav Ereye 57 as HAGE apyny o Lorwv ewv 'AOnvaios, cal 
Genodpevos mdvta tov éwutod SrABov atropdauplcete ola 81) 
eltras, @S Te AUT@ TavTa aTOBEBHKE Of TH Trep éxetvos eltre, ovdéV 
Tt pGdXov és Ewurov Aéywv 7 és Grav To avOpwrwwoy Kal pddoTa 
Tous Tapa odiot avtoios oABiovs Soxéovtas elvat. Tov pep 


Thou shouldst hear thy boy speak out: 
better thus alway ; 

Thou wilt hear him first, I ween, on an un- 
blest day.” 


‘Apgls ‘‘all round,” and so ‘‘in every 
way.” The Homeric meanings ‘‘on 
both sides” and ‘‘ apart” are later. 

3 The identity of number is more 


probably due to legend than to coinci- 
dence. Fourteen Lydians were con- 
demned to be burnt with Kreesos. 

3 ‘*When this thought struck him, he 
drew a long breath.” Cp. Z7. 19, 314. 

4 ‘*“Whose conversation with every 
monarch I would prefer to abundant 
wealth.” 
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Kpolcov taota amnyeiobar, ris 5é truphys Hon appévns xaleoOar 
Ta Tweptécyata. Kal tov Kipov axovoavta trav épunvéwy ta 
Kpotoos ele, petayvovta tre xal évyydcavta Ste Kal avros 
” A bs ” U4 e fo) b) 

avOpwiros éwvy adXNov avOpwrov, yevouevoy EéEwutod evdaipovin 
ovK éddoow, Cavra mupt dd0in, mpos te tovto. Seloavta thy 
tlow Kat émireEdpevoy ws ovdey ein Trav év avOpdiraet doparéws 
Eyov, Kedevew oBevydvar Thy tayloTnvy TO Katopevoy Tip Kar 


xataBiBatew Kpoioov te xa tovs peta Kpoicov. xa rovs 
87 metpwpévous ov SvvacOas Ett Tod mupds émixpatica.. évOaiTa 


Néyeras bd Avddv Kpoicoyv paddvta trav Kupov petdyvworr, 
e LA 4 bd a \ A f \ 
@> apa wavta pev avdpa oBevyvyta ro Tip Suvapévous Se 
ouxéTt KatadaBeiv, éruBaioacba tov "A7roANwva erriKanedpevon, 
el ti ot Keyapicpévov é€ avtod édwp7n0n, wapacrivat Kat 
picacOat adrov éx tod tTapedvtos Kaxod. Tov pev SaxpvovTa 
émixanreto bar tov Oeov, éx Sé aiOpins te Kat vnveplns cvvdpapety 
éEarivns védea nal yeavd te xatappaynvat nal doae dare 
AaBpordtw, xatacBecOjval te thy mupyv.” otto 8) padovtTa 
tov Kipov as eln o Kpoicos nat Oeogirns xal avip ayados, 
4 > \ ? ‘ a A A “ce a 

xataBiBacavra avrov amo Tis Tupys elperOar tdde. “ Kpoice, 
tis ce avOporav avéyvwce emt yay Thy éuny otpatevodpevov 
qonréuov avti pirov guol xatacrivac;” o dé elrre “ d& Bacinred, 
éy@ taota érpnfa TH on pev evdaiovln, TH epewvrod S& Kaxo- 
Satmoviy. airios 5& trovtwy éeyévero o ‘EXANvay Oeds émaclpas 
> UA ? @ > - , 9 pd i 

éue otpatevecOar. ovdels yap ovTw avonTos éott Gots TOAELOV 


5 We are reminded of the legends of 
Christian martyrs, ordered to be burnt, 
whom the fire would not injure. Comp. 
also the account of the Three Children 
in the fiery furnace. The legend 
of Kreesos is further embellished in 
Nikolaos of Damascus. Here we are told 
that the son of Krosos, who had been 
dumb, wished to die with him, and when 
prevented prayed to Apollo to save his 
father; that the Sibyl appeared and 
ordered the Persians to desist from the 
deed ; and that it was the Persians, and 
not Kyros, who from the first had pitied 
his prisoner and tried to save him from 
the anger of his enemies, who were 
moved by the name of Solon. Fourteen 
Lydians had been selected to be burnt 
with Kroesos, The storm terrified the 


Persians, and they thenceforth began to 
observe the law of Zoroaster, which for- 
bade the burning of dead bodies or any 
other pollution of fire. This last state- 
ment may point to the fact that Kyros 
was not a Zoroastrian, as we now know 
(see Appendix V.) was the case, and con- 
sequently was not likely to venerate fire. 
Thales had predicted the storm, and the 
fetters with which Kroesos had been bound 
were sent by him to Delphi. The whole 
story, it is clear, has been coloured, if 
not invented, by the vanity of the 
Greeks. Ktésias says nothing about the 
fire, but asserts that the fetters of 
Kroesos were miraculously struck off by 
thunder and lightning, after which he 
was treated kindly by Kyros, and allowed 
to live at Baréné (Barké in Justin. i. 7). 
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mpo eipnvns aipeitas: ey pev yap TH ot waides TOs TraTépas 
Oamrovot, év 58 Tre of warépes Tous maidas. adAd TdoTa 
Saipool xouv dirov Rv cttw yevéoOau.” 

‘O pév rdora edeye, Kipos 5 adrov Avoas Kateioé Te éyyvs 88 
e “ , a > , e 
€wvrov cal Kdpta év mod poly elye, dreOdupaté Te opéwy 
Kab autos Kal ot wept éxeivoy édvtes mavtes. 06 5 ovvvoly 
> , @ > 4 VY 907 A 
éyopevos jovyos jv. peta 5é émriotpadeis te Kai iSopevos Tovs 
Tlépoas ro trav Avddy doru xepattovtas ele “@ Bacired, 
xoTepoy Aéyew mpds oe TA vokwy TUyydvw 7 ovyav ev TO 
mapeovre ypn;” Kipos 8é pow Oapoéovta éxédeve Aéyerw G Tt 
BovrorTo. o 8é avtov eipdta Aéywv “ ovTOS 6 TOANOS Gptrdos Th 
TdoTa TOANG otrovdy épyaterar ;” o Se ele “od Te THY ONY 
Svaprraver nai ypnuata ta oa Stadopei.” Kpoicos d¢ apelBero 
“otre TOMY THY eunv ovTEe ypyuata TA éuda Siaprrdter: ovdéev 
yap euol Ere rovTwy péra> GAA Hépovai Te nal dyovot TA od.” 
Kup 5é émipenres éyévero ta Kpoicos ele: petaornadpevos Sé 89 
ToUs GAXous, elpero Kpoicoy & re of évopam ev Totat Troveomévowce. 
e ry a ” re) a 
o &é elve “émelre pe Oeot ewxav Sovdrov aol, Sica, ef Te 
évopéw mréov,’ onpaivew aol. Tlépaae dicw éovres vBpiotat 
cial aypnyato. tv av ov tovTous tepildys Siaprdcayvtas Kal 
KatacyovTas ypnyata peydda, Tdde Tor €& adtav érldota 
yevécOas:’ 35 dv adtayv mreioTa Katdoyy, TovTov mpocdéxec Oat 
Toe erravactnoopevoy. viv av Toinoov mde, el ToL apéoxer TA 
2 AN 4 ” 4, ? 4 a U 
é€yo eyo. KaTicov tav Sopydopwy éml mdonot THO TANCE 
gurdxous, of Aeydvtwv® mpds Tors éxpepoyvtas Ta ypypata 
Grrapedpevor Os ohea dvayKkalws éyet SexatevOnvar te Aci. Kar 
ov Té oft ovn amrexOjoear Bin azratpeopevos TA ypnuata, Kar 
éxeivoe ovyyvovtes troveiy oe Sixara ExdvtTes mponcover.” tdota 90 
’ , e a e , ew _¢ 99 @ e , 2 7 
axoveoyv o Kipos viepndero, ws ot édoxet ed UrroTiBecOat: aivécas 
S¢ modrd, Kal évrethdpevos totic. Sopuddporct ta Kpoicos 


© “If I see anything to your advan- ‘‘and these”; hence the construction. : 


tage,” or perhaps ‘‘if I see any deeper 
than you and yours.” 

7 **You may expect the following 
treatment from them.” Or é adray may 
oe equivalent to éx rodrwy, ‘‘ after thi 

” as in ch. 9, iii. 52, vii, 
8 y, viii. 60.8 (in the sing. i. 207, ii. 51, 
vii. 46). 

5 The use of the imperative here in- 
stead of the conjunctive is anomalous. 
The relative, however, is equivalent to 


duddxous for PéAaxas is an example of 
a tendency to decline all nouns after a 
single pattern, which appears from the 
small number of instances to have been 
just setting in during the age of Herod- 
otos in New Ionic. We find similar 
forms in Homer (gvAaxol, Jl. 24, 566; 
padprupo, Il. 2, 302; Od. 16, 423). In 
modern Greek the analogy of nouns like 
tapulas has become predominant ; hence 
we have Bacrdéas, &pdpas, etc. 


91 
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umeOnxato émitenety, eltre pds Kpoicov rade. “ Kpoice, an 
f ? \ ” ~ > 
Tnuévou ago avdpos Bacidéos ypnota Epya cal érea troceiy, as: 
Soow Furia Bovrcai tor yevécOat wapaurixa.” o Se elre ‘ 
Séomota, édoas pe yapted padiota tov Oeov trav “EXdsjm 
Tov éyw ériunoa Oe@v pdrota, érreipecOae réupavra td 
9 A ‘\ ® 4 f €33 “ 
tas mééas, et €Earratay Tovs ev tovéovtas vopos €or ot. Kia 
dé elpero & Tt of TovTo émrnyopéwy tapattéotto. Kpotoos € 
érmradtrAdoynoe Tracay thy éwurod didvovay Kal Tov ypnorTnpl 
tas Uroxplotas Kal pddora ta avaOnyata, Kal ws érraepO 
a / 2 a ? 4 2 4 
TO pavrnip éotpatevoato émi Ilépoas: Aéywv S¢ TdoTa xa’ 
Bawe avdtis tapatteopevos érreival of te Oe@ Tovro dvedio 
Kipos 8 yeddoas elrre “ xal rovrou rev&eas trap’ éuéo, Kpou 
kat GAXov wavrTos tov dy éxaatote én.” ws dé tdora Hxor 
0 Kpoicos, wéumrav trav Avddv és Aeros éverédXero 1106 
> A fo) \ 2Qr bd a“ bd ” 4 
tas médas él tod vnod Tov ovdov eipwray et ov Te ématoyuve 
a / “ , 
Toiot pavrnloot émacipas Kpoicov orpatreveoOar eri Wépoas 
Katatravoovta tiv Kupov Svvapiv, am’ ts ot axpoOina roa 
/ 4 \ 4 “A 
yevéoOar, Secxvivtas tas médas- Tdota te émeipwray, xat 
ayapioroucs vomos elvar Toto “EXXnvixotar Beotat. airixopévoi 
5¢ rotos Avdoiot nal Aéyovet Ta évTeradpéva thy IluOiny Neyer 
elrrety rade. “THY TeTpapévnv poipay aduvvata éore arroduy 
nat Oem. Kpoicos 5&€ wéumrov yovéos dyaptdda é€éardn 
4 4 
bs éwy Sopuddpos ‘Hpaxredéwv, S0Am yuvarxnio éemiomope 
epovevoe Tov Seomotrea Kal oye THv exeivou Tyuny ovdév 
/ / / bid 
mpoonkovoay. mpoOupeopéevov dé Aokiw bxws av Kata To 
a “ / / \ 4 4 ° b 3 
maidas tod Kpoicou yévorto To Lapdiov maOos Kal pj) Kar’ avt 
Kpotaov, ovx olov re éyéveTo Tapayayeiy polpas. Scov 
> Ag 4 4 9 4 / e # 
évédwxay attat, Avvcé te nal éyapicato ot tpla yap é7 
b 4 A / a A ? , “ 
érraveBdreTo Thy Lapdiov adrwow, Kal TodTo émictdcOw Kpoito 
ws baTepov Toit éreat TOVTOLTL ddOvS THS TeTpapevns.  Sevre 
\ Ud , > a 93 / \ \ 4 
dé TOUT@Y KaLopévp adTH emnpKere. kara 6é TO pavrieov 
yevouevoyv ovx opbas Kpoicos peudhetar. mponyopeve yap 
Aokins,” jv otpatetnta emt Ilépoas, peyddnv apynyv avr 


9 Aoglas has nothing to do with Ao&és_ ~—s regard it as coming from the root 
in the sense of ‘‘ambiguous.” The form  Aevxds, Kretan Avrros (= Adxros), is 
is difficult to explain if derived from the light, the vowel being changed throu 
root of Aéyw. Fréhde compares it, a ‘‘popular etymology,” which «a 
along with Aog, an epithet of Artemis, nected it with either Aogds or Aédyos. 
with the Sanskrit lakhsh-man, ‘‘mark,” Schone (Hermes, ix.) ingeniously inf 
‘‘sign.” As the epithet is applied to from the oracle that the fall of San 
both Apollo and Artemis, it is better to was regarded as a fixed date. Herodo 
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xatadvoew. tov d¢ mpos Tdota yphv ed pédrXovTa Bovdrever Gat 
érelperOar méuypavta xotepa Thy éwuTod 74 Thy Kupovu -rAéyor 
Gpynv. ov curdr\aBav 58 To pnOev oS eravetpdpevos éwurov 
aitwov amopawéitw. te Kal TO TedeVTAloy ypnoTnpLatopéve 
eltre Aokins qept sycovov, ovdé todto auvédaBe. Fw yap &) 
6 Kipos otros jyulovos: é« yap Svav ov« opocOvéwy éyeyover, 
pmtpos apelvovos, matpos S5é trodcectépou: % pev yap hv Mydts 
wai Aorudyeos Ouydtnp tod Mydwyv Bactréos, o Se lépans te 
qv wat apyopevos tm’ éxelvotot Kal evepOe wy roto. Eract 
Seoroivy TH éwvtod cuvoixe.” rdora pev 7 TlvOin tmexpivaro 
toiat Avooict, of 8 dvnvexay és Ydpdis Kad amiyyerrav Kpolog. 
0 8¢ axovoas cuvéyvw éwutod elvar tiv dpaptada Kad ov Tov 
Geod. xara pev 8) tiv Kpolcov tre dpynv nat “lwovins rhv 
wpwerny xcatactpopny éxye ovTw. 

Kpolow 5é éott wal ddAra avabynpara év rH SENS: TrodAd 92 
wai ov Ta cipnuéva potva. ev pev yap @nByot rHot Bowrtov 
Tpitrous ypuaeos, Tov avéOnxe TH ATroArAWUL TH "Iopnvle, év Se 
"Edda al re Boes ai yptoeas xal Tav Kiovwv ai rodral, év Se 
IIpovnins* rijs év Aeddoiot domls ypvaén peyddn. tdota pav 
wat Ett és cue Fv TrepiedvTa, ta 8 é£ardAwre Tov avabnudrov: | 
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makes the five Mermnad kings reign 
170 years; subtracting three, we have 
167 years, t.e. just five generations, ac- 
cording to the calculation of Herodotos 
(ii 142) of three generations to 100 
years. Hence the number of years 
assigned by Herodotos to the Mermnad 
dynasty. In ch. 13 Herodotos will have 
written réurroy dxéyovoy by mistake for 
syevedy.—As Astyagés was conquered by 
Kyros, according to the inscription lately 
found at Babylon, in B.o. 549, and the 
next year or two were spent in subduing 


the Medic fortresses in Assyria, while 
the temple of Delphi was burnt in B.c. 
548, it is clear that the story of the 
embassy to the oracle is a pure myth. 

1 The temple of Athena at Delphi 
stood in front of the great temple of 
Apollo (xpd rod vaod). The shield was 
carried away by Philomélos, the Phokian 
general, in the Sacred War (Paus. x. 8). 

2 Stein points out that here the predi- 
cate is lost, which probably referred to 
the plundering of the temple of Bran- 
khidee in B.0. 494 (see vi. 19). 
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cal odt ypdypara évexexddXarro ta Exacta. é€epydoavto,' Kat 


3a «*His father having handed it over 
to him.” 

3 The instrument had iron teeth, like 
a carding-comb, over which the victim 
was dragged. According to Nikolaos 
Dam., the ‘‘enemy” who incited Pan- 
taleén was a merchant named Sady- 
attés. 

‘The gold-dust washed down from 
Tmélos by the Paktélos must be distin- 
guished from the gold found in the mines 
of Tmélos.—Ola ve as in Homer (e.g. 
Il. 7, 280). 

5 The tomb lies on the southern bank 
of the Gygean Lake, and is the highest 
of all the multitudinous tumuli or tombs 
on the plateau of the Bin Bir Tepé. It 
is a conspicuous object from the acropolis 
of Sardes, and is entirely composed of 
earth. On the top isa huge block of stone 
(about 9 feet in diameter) cut into the 
form of a pomegranate or phallus. The 
mound has been partially excavated by 
Spiegelthal and Dennis, and a sepulchral 
chamber discovered in the middle, com- 
posed of large well-cut highly-polished 
blocks of white marble. The chamber 
is 11 feet long, nearly 8 feet broad, and 
7 feet high. The mound, which had 
been used in later times for burial pur- 
poses, is 281 yards in diameter, or about 
half a mile in circumference. Texier 
makes it 80 metres high, with 2,650,800 


metres of cubic contents. 2 The stone 
base is no longer visible. As described 
by Herodotos the tomb will have re- 
sembled the ‘‘Cucumella” tomb at 
Vulci, as well as the tomb of Porsena at 
Clusium described by Pliny (M¥. H. 
xxxvi. 19). The perpendicular height 
of the great pyramid of Kheops is 482 
feet, and it covers an area of nearly 18 
acres. 

6 ‘*Monumental stones” bearing in- 
scriptions. No trace of writing remains 
on the stone now on the top of the 
tumulus. The Lydian alphabet was, like 
the alphabets of Karia, Lykia, Pam- 
phylia, and Kappadokia, based on the 
Greek alphabet, with characters retained 
from the older Asianic syllabary (which 
continued to be used in Kypros down to 
the fourth century B.c.), in order to ex- 
press sounds not represented in the 
Pheeniko-Greek alphabet. A specimen 
of the Lydian alphabet survives in the 
five characters on the base of a column 
belonging to the earlier temple of Arte- 
mis at Ephesos, discovered by Mr. 
Wood (published in the Transactions of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology, iv. 2, 
1876). Mr. Newton points out that the 
base belonged to one of the ‘‘ celate 
column ” presented by Kroesos. 

7 ‘*Stating how much each class of 
workmen had executed.” 
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gaci dé avtol Avdol xal tas travyvias Tas viv odior te nal 


8 This was also the case in Babylonia 
(see Herod. i. 199), and in other parts 
of the Semitic world, where the girls 
consecrated themselves in this way to 
Astarté. We must notice that accord- 
ing to Herodotos it was only ‘‘the 
common people” whose daughters prac- 
tised this Semitic custom. The custom 
may have been introduced by the Hit- 
tites along with the worship of the 
Asiatic goddess. 

® The lake, now called that of Mer- 
mereh, was dried up during a hot 
summer a few years ago, and the remains 
of some ‘‘pile-dwellings” found in it. 
It is famous for its carp, which grow to 
a great size, and in the belief of the 
natives cause fever when eaten, unless 
‘‘a bitter stone” in their heads is first 
taken out. 

1 According to Pollux (ix. 6) coined 
money was invented by the Phrygians. 
The first coins used in Egypt were in- 
troduced by the Persians, as were also 
the first known in Babylonia and Assyria. 
The Jews had none before the age of the 
Maccabees, and none have been found 
in Phenicia older than the Persian 
period. The early coins found near 
Sardes are of gold, silver, and electrum, 
and some of them may be older than 
the time of Kroesos. They have a de- 
vice—a lion’s head, a lion and bull, or 
a crowned king with bow and quiver— 
only on one side; on the other is the 


quadratum incusum left by the square 
excrescence of the anvil on which they 
were struck. The coins of Pheidén of 
Argos were imitated from those of Lydia, 
though Greek vanity afterwards ascribed 
the invention to him, and bore upon 
them the figure of a tortoise, the symbol 
of Aphrodité, and the very animal with 
which Kreesos was supposed to have 
tested the veracity of the Delphian 
oracle. The ginetan scale of Pheidén 
was of oriental origin, like its standard 
the mna or mina, which goes back to 
the Accadian mana, subsequently bor- 
rowed by the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
and handed on by them to the West. 
The Babylonian silver mina is further 
identical with the silver mina of Car- 
chemish, the Hittite capital, and the 
mina in use in Asia Minor, and weighed 
about 8656 grains Troy. Fifty Lydian 
silver staters (each weighing 173 greins) 
make one of these minas. This mina 
was also employed among the Phrygo- 
Thrakian mining tribes, who must have 
brought it from Asia Minor, and Dr. 
Schliemann has discovered at Troy 
(Hissarlik) six wedges of silver, 7 or 8 
inches long by 2 in breadth, each of 
which Mr. Barclay V. Head has shown 
to be the third of the Babylonian or 
Hittite mina. This was divided by 
three, not halved and quartered like the 
Pheenician standard, which weighed 
about 11,225 grains Troy. 
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2 Xanthos, the native Lydian historian, 
not only knows nothing about this 
colonisation of Etruria, but calls Tyr- 
rhénos Torrhébos or Torybos, and makes 
him the founder of a Lydian city and 
the eponym of a Lydian tribe. Diony- 
sios of Halikarnassos states that the 
Etrurians and Lydians differed com- 
pletely in ‘‘language, customs, and re- 
ligion,” a statement fully confirmed, so 
far as language is concerned, by the 
Etruscan inscriptions on the one side, 
and the Lydian words preserved in class- 
ical authors on the other. Etruscan was 
agglutinative and sui generis: Lydian 
belonged to the Helleno-Phrygian branch 
of the Aryan family. Mommsen points 
out that the great cities of Etruria are 
inland, rather than on the sea-coast ; 
while Etruscan inscriptions have been 
found as far north as Botzen, and the 
vocalisation of the language becomes 
more corrupted the further we advance 
south. There may be a connection be- 
tween the Rheti of the Alps and Rasena, 
the native name of the Etruscans. The 
legend of the Lydian colonisation of 
Etruria seems to be a Greek one, occa- 
sioned by the similarity of Tyrrhéni or 
Tyrséni, the Greek corruption of the 
native name of the Etruscans, and Tor- 
rhébos, easily changed into Tyrrhénos, 


the mythical Lydian prince. In ch. 
163 Herodotos himself allows that the 
Phokeeans first made the name of Tyr- 
rhénians known in Asia Minor. 

3 Atys or Attys was the Lydo-Phry- 
gian sun-god wooed by Kybelé, as Tam- 
muz or Adénis by Aphrodité (Astarté), 
and served by his eunuch priests the 
Galli. Agdistis is another form of his 
name. Manes or Manis was the Phry- 
gian Zeus, called Masdes (Ahuramazda) 
by the Persians, according to Plutarch 
(de Is. et Os. p. 860 B). 

* Draughts was an ancient Egyptian 
game, both board (sent) and men (ad) 
being figured on the monuments and 
found in the tombs. <A board found at 
Thebes, and preserved in the Abbott 
Collection, is given by M. Prisse d’Aven- 
nes in Monwments égyptiens, p. 9 A 
similar game, called the game of the 
vase, was also played in Egypt as early 
as the fifth dynasty. Odd and even 
was played with astragali, and various 
games of ball were known from an 
early period. No dice, however, have 
been found in Egypt before the Roman 
epoch ; but an ivory die of rectangular 
shape, with its four sides covered with 
numerals in the cuneiform character, 
has been discovered at Nimrud (Calah) 
in Assyria. 
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5 The Alpis and Karpis flow into the 
Danube north of Umbria, according to 
iv. 49. Herodotos, therefore, must have 
included Lombardy in the district. 

© See Appendix V. Once more re- 
ference is made to Persian authorities 
with whom Herodotos must have been 
acquainted (see ch. 1). The three con- 
tradictory legends of Kyros show how 
soon he had become a hero of popular 
mythology, like Charlemagne in the 
middle ages. The legend chosen by 
Herodotos is simply the old solar story 
which was told of Perseus, of Romulus, 
and of so many other mythic heroes. 
It is doubtful whether the account given 
by Xenophon in the Kyropedeia is one 
of the three meant by Herodotos, since 
the Kyros of Xenophon is merely the 
Greek writer's ideal of what a royal 


warrior ought to be. It is evident that 
Herodotos has in view other Greek 
historians who had adopted different 
accounts of the birth and bringing up of 
Kyros ; in opposition to these he asserts 
that he is going to relate ‘‘the real 
history.” 

7 See Appendix II. From ch. 177 it 
would seem that the ‘‘upper Asia” of 
Herodotos was Asia between the Tigris 
and the Mediterranean, exclusive of Asia 
Minor west of the Halys, or ‘‘ Lower 
Asia.” What Bérésos calls the Assyrian 
dynasty, reigning 526 years, cannot be 
the Assyrians of this passage, since (1) 
the dynasty of Bérésos ruled only in 
Babylonia, and (2) it ended B.o. 747, 
two years before the rise of the Second 
Assyrian Empire ; while the supremacy 
of the Assyrians in Western Asia dates 


é 
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from at least as early a period as the 
reign of Tiglath-Pileser I. (B.c. 11380), 
and closes after the death of Assurbani- 
pal (B.c. 640%), with two periods of 
partial eclipse in the eleventh and eighth 
centuries B.c. Moreover, the Medes 
were not conquered by the Assyrians 
until the time of Sargon (B.c. 722-705), 
and even then it was only the more 
western tribes of them into whose terri- 
tory the Assyrian king made a raid or 
two. The Medes of Astyagés or Istuvegu 
were never subject to the Assyrians at 
all. The whole statement of Herodotos 
is unhistorical, and merely illustrates 
the way in which a monarchy was sup- 
posed to grow up. 

®§ We find the name of Daiukku as 


that of a Minnian chief in the year B.c. 
715, and Bit-Daiukku, ‘‘the house of 
Daiokes,” lay to the east of Assyria, not 
far from the district in which Ekbatana 
was afterwards built. Daiukku, a vassal 
of the Minnian king Ullusun, was carried 
captive to Hamath by Sargon. 

® This statement is correct. When 
Esarhaddon made his campaign against 
the Medes, he found them divided into 
a multitude of small states, or rather 
towns, each under ‘‘a city chief.” Their 
political condition was therefore similar 
to that of Greece. 

1 **As people learnt that his deci- 
sions were fair;” 7d édv, ‘‘the truth,” 
as in ch. 30, v. 50, vi. 37, vii. 209, 
237. 
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2 Ekbatana or Agbatana, called Agam- 
tanu in the Babylonian text of Kyros 
and Hagmatdna in the Persian cunei- 
form, is the modern Hamadan, on the 
slope of Mount Elwend, the Orontes of 


Kastarit or Kyaxarés who was the real 
founder of the Median empire. See 
Appendix V. Sir H. Rawlinson has 
tried to show that a second Ekbatana 
existed at Ganzaka in Atropaténe, the 


classical geography (Aranzi in Sargon’s 
inscriptions). The description of the 
palace given by Herodotos shows that 
it was built in imitation of the great 
temple erected by Nebuchadnezzar at 
Borsippa, and, now called Birs-i-Nim- 
rud, the seven stages of which were 
coloured like the walls of the Median 
palace (see Judith, i. 2-4). This alone 
makes it evident that the city was later 
than the date assigned by Herodotos to 
Deiokés. But we know from the cunei- 
form inscriptions that it must have been 


ruins of which are now known as Takt-i- 
Suleiman (Jour. of Geog. Soc. x. 1). The 
inscription of Kyros, however, indicates 
that the capital of Astyagés was the 
Ekbatana of Media Major, now Hama- 
dan. 

3 ‘*Very nearly equal in size to the 
circuit of Athens.” The hearers and 
readers of Herodotos are here supposed 
to be acquainted with Athens like the 
historian himself. The Scholiast on 
Thuk. ii. 18 makes the circuit of Athens 
thirteen by sixty stades, 
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‘ The colours of the seven planets of 
the Babylonians, among whom seven 
was a sacred number, and who had a 
week of seven days called after the seven 
planets. 

5 The original Medes spoke agglutina- 
tive dialects, and belonged to a non- 
Aryan and non-Semitic race. In the 
ninth century B.c. the wave of migra- 
tion which brought the Aryan Persians 
into Persia brought the Aryan Medes into 
Media, though the Median empire of 
Kyaxares and Astyages was still non- 
Aryan when it was conquered by Kyros. 
See Appendix V. The name of “Mede” 
was first introduced by the Assyrians, 
who applied it in a geographical, and 
not ethnographical, sense to denote the 


tribes eastward of the Zimri in Kurdi- 
stan. Oppert ingeniously explains the 
yévea as ‘‘ classes” or castes, the Buzxs 
being the ‘‘aborigines” (Pers. 
Skt. bhujd); the Parétakéni ‘‘the no- 
mads” (Pers. paraitakd); the Stru- 
khates ‘‘the dwellers in tents” (Pers. 
chatrauvatis, Skt. chatravat); the Ari- 
zanti ‘“‘the Aryan race” (Pers. ariya- 
santu, Skt. @ryajantu) ; the Budii “ the 
cultivators of the soil” (Pers. badiyd) ; 
and the Magi ‘‘the holy ones” (Pers. 
magus, Vedic maghé). 

¢ A reign of fifty-three years indicates 
its unhistorical character. If we assume 
that Kyaxarés had reigned thirty years 
when he captured Nineveh, the fifty- 
three years of Deiokes added to the 
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twenty-two of Phraortes would make 105 
years. Dating back from B.c. 610 as 
the year of the fall of Nineveh, we should 
reach B.C. 715 as the first year of Deiokes, 
i.e. the very year in which the Minnian 
chief Daiukku was carried away prisoner 
by Sargon. It would therefore seem 
that the fifty-three years of Herodotos 
represent the interval between the 
names of the two ‘‘ Median” chieftains 
handed down by tradition. The connec- 
tion between the Mannai or Minni (in 
the district between Lakes Van and 
Urumieh) and the Medes of Hamadan 
may be explained by the fact that the 
combined forces which overthrew Nineveh 
were composed of Minnians, Medes, and 
Kimmerians. Hence tradition associated 
them together. It must not be forgotten 
that Daiukku was only a subordinate 
chieftain under Ullusun, the Minnian 
king. His name may be compounded 
with the Susianian wkku, ‘‘ great.” 

7 The name is written Pirru-vartis 
(perhaps ‘‘all-directing ”’) in the “ Proto- 


medic” (really Susianian) transcript of 
the Behistun inscription. His reign of 
twenty-two years seems historical, and 
we can well believe that he attacked the 
Assyrians during the decay of their 
empire. But it is difficult to suppose 
that the Median empire was founded by 
him rather than by Kyaxarés or Kastarit, 
since Phraortes, the rival of Darius, 
assumed the name of Sattarritta (Khsh- 
thrita and Khasatrita in the Persian and 
Assyrian texts) when he attempted to 
restore the Median kingdom, and called 
himself the descendant of Vakistarra 
(Persian, Uvakhsatara ; Ass. Uvakuistar), 
which has been erroneously identified 
with the Greek Kyaxarés. The latter is 
really Sattarritta, more correctly written 
Kastarit in the Assyrian tablets which 
relate to the last struggle of the Assy- 
rian power. Atiskhylos (Perse, 761-64) 
makes Kyaxarés the founder of the 
empire. 

§ The Assyrian sculptures make this 
statement more than doubtful. 
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® Strabo (i. p. 91) makes Madyés a 
Kimmerian prince, who drove the Tréres 
out of Asia Minor. The Kimmerians, 
called Gimirrai in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, are the Saka of the Persian texts 
(the Sake of the Greeks), and first appear 
in the time of Esarhaddon (B.c. 675), 
when they threatened the northern 
frontier of the Assyrian monarchy under 
their chief Teuspa. Esarhaddon, how- 
ever, defeated them, and turned them 
westward into Asia Minor. When Od. 
xi. 14-19 was composed, they must have 
already reached the shores of the Euxine, 
and become known to the Greek mer- 
chants and sailors of Ionia. Soon after- 
wards they destroyed Sinédpé, and then 
marched into Lydia. Gyges sent two 
Kimmerian chieftains whom he had 
captured in battle as a present to Assur- 
banipal at Nineveh B.c. 665. He was 
afterwards killed in battle with them. 
See ch. 15. As they assisted the Medes 
and Minnians in their final attack on 
Nineveh, some of them must have settled 
in or near Media. The Skyths, who 
drove them from their old homes, seem, 
from their names, to have been Aryans. 
The name of Skythopolis, given to Beth- 
shan in Palestine, is supposed to be a 
mnemorial of their inroad into Western 


Asia. Reference seems to be made to 
them in the earlier prophecies of Jere- 
miah. 

1 From the mouth of the Meotis or 
Sea of Azof to the Phasis (or Rion) is 
about 270 miles. 

3 This is a mistake. A large number 
of tribes and races intervened between 
Kolkhis and Media (see ch. 110, iii. 94, 
iv. 37). The Saspeires seem to have 
inhabited the neighbourhood of Tiflis. 
Ritter’s attempt to identify the name 
with that of the Iberi is not successful. 
See iii. 94, note 1. 

3 ze, along the shores of the Caspian. 
The longer route would have been 
through the Pylz Caucasez. Herodotos, 
however, seems to be thinking of the 
route followed by Greek merchants, who 
first sailed by sea to Phasis and Diosku- 
rias, where they joined the caravan road 
to the East. 

* In Homer (7. ii. 461) ‘‘the Asian 
mead ”’ is the plain of the Kayster. The 
conquests of Kroesos seem to have ex- 
tended the signification of the name, 
and by the time of Herodotos it had 
come to mean all Western Asia, Lower 
Asia being Asia Minor, and Upper Asia 
the country west of the Tigris. Here 
Upper Asia can alone be meant, 
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5 Psammetikhos was besieging Ashdod 
at the time (Herod. ii. 157). 

* Atargatis or Derk&to, the Astarté of 
the Phenicians. According to Xanthos, 
Askalon was founded by Askalos, the 
general of the Lydian king Akiamos, 
and Athensos (viii. 37) makes the Lydian 
Mopsos drown the goddess Derkéto in 
the sacred lake near Askalon. This 
lake still exists between Mejdel and 
the sea-shore, and was doubtless the 
reservoir of the temple of the Asiatic 
goddess. 

7 The site of this temple is apparently 
marked by ruins on a hill facing the 
west side of San Nikolo in Kythéra, be- 
tween the town and the sea. 

3 ‘* And that visitors to Skythia see 
among them how afilicted they are 
whom.” narees is rendered dyavdpiées 

F 


by Hippokrates (De aere, 22). Comp. 
Zend a@ privative, and nar ‘‘man.” The 
French physician Larrey observed a 
similar disease among the returned 
Egyptian soldiers. 

9 If Kyaxarés be assumed to have 
reigned at least two years at the time of 
the Skythian invasion, his capture of 
Nineveh could not have taken place till 
at least the thirtieth year of his reign. 
His war with Alyattes must have been 
later than this event, as in this he 
was allied with the Babylonians. Had 
Nineveh still existed, it would have 
blocked the road between Babylon and 
the Halys. 

1 Herodotos again promises ‘‘an As- 
syrian history” in ch. 184. No other 
author mentions it, and the passage in 
Aristotle (Hist. An. viii. 18), which says 
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that Herodotos introduced an eagle 
drinking in his account of the capture 
of Nineveh, has the various reading 
‘* Hesiod,”’ while the word rerolnxe looks 
as if a poet were referred to. Prof. Raw- 
linson suggests that the ‘‘ curious notices 
in John of Malala (ed. Dind. p. 26) 
concerning the Scythic character of 
the dress, language, and laws of the 
Parthians, which are expressly ascribed 
by him to Herodotos,” come from this 
lost work, as well as the narrative of 
Kephalién (B.c. 120), who, according 
to the Synkellos, followed Hellanikos, 
Ktésias, and Herodotos in his Assyrian 
history. But John Malalas and Syn- 
kellos are late writers, and Herodotos 
does not seem to have lived long enough 
after the completion of his history to 
have had time to carry out his inten- 
tion. However, the Assyrian history 
of Ktésias appears to have been com- 
posed in order to confute Herodotos. 
In any case the history of Herodotos 
would not have been worth very much, 
if we may judge from his notices of 


Assyria and Babylonia in the present 
book. 

2 We learn from the newly-discovered 
inscription of Kyros that the overthrow 
of Astyages,—Istuvegu in the Asay- 
rian text,—took place in B.c. 549. If, 
therefore, Astyages reigned thirty-five 
years his accession would fall B.o. 584. 
This date, however, cannot well be re- 
conciled with the fact that Kyaxarés was 
the opponent of the Lydians in the battle 
of the Halys, if that event happened in 
B.C. 584, or with the most probable date 
of the fall of Nineveh. 

§ Nikolaos of Damascus makes Argosté, 
the mother of Kyros, have the dream. 

4 See Appendix V. Ktésias denied 
the relationship of Kyros and Astyages, 
and seems to be borne out by the in- 
scription of Kyros. Astyages has no- 
thing to do with the Zend Aj-Dahdka 
or ‘‘ biting snake” of darkness and evil, 
the Zohak of the Shahnamebh, as used to 
be supposed. The Assyrian form of the 
name shows it to be of Protomedic and 


non-Aryan origin. 
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8 ray Mnydcanv Yraxd. tiv yap cbva xadéovor orrdxa’ M7Sou. 


5 Harpagos seems to bear a-non-Aryan 
name. He was probably the leader of 
the conspiracy, which, as we learn from 
the inscription of Kyros, caused the 
latter to gain 80 easy a victory over 


* “By preferring others you bring 
destruction on yourself hereafter.” 
7 ** Assist his purpose.” 


8 Xenophon’s romance (Kyrop. i. 4) 
gives Astyages a son, Kyaxarés. Phra- 
ortés, however, the rival of Darius, does 
not call himself ‘‘ Kyaxares, the son 
of Astyages,” bnt ‘‘ Kyaxares, the de- 
scendant of Vakistarra.”’ 


110 


® Mitradates is a Zend word, ‘‘ given 


to the sun.” See ch. 118, note 8. 
1 Spaka cannot be identified with the 
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opéw madlov mpoxelpevoy aataipoy te nat xpavyavdpevoy, 
Kexoopnpevoy ypvo@ te Kal éoOnre wrouxirn. “Apzrayos 5é as 
eld5é pe, exédeve THY Taylotny avadaBovta 76 Traidlov otyerOat 
dépovta nat Oeivac &vOa Onpwwdéctarov ein taYv opéwv, as 
"Aotudyea elvat tov Tdota ériOémevov pol, TOAN aetrAnoas et 
pn ohea Trojocay. Kal eyo dvartaBov edepov, Soxédwv Tay 


of other heroes in both east and west. 
As Romulus and Remus were suckled 


Zend ¢pd, Skt. cwa(n), Greek xtwy, Lat. 
canis, Eng. hound, on account of the 


final guttural, and is rather to be re- 
garded as a non-Aryan word. At the 
same time it is clear that the whole 
story came from the Persians, as well on 
account of the unfavourable light in 
which Astyages is represented as of the 
name Mitradates. The myth may have 
attached itself to Kyros in consequence 
of the meaning of his name (‘‘shep- 
herd of the country” in Elamite). 
See Appendix V. The legend is told 


by a wolf, so, according to the Chinese, 
Assena, the ancestor of the Turks, as 
well as Tsze-wan of T’sfi, was suckled by 
a tiger, and Kw’en-mo, the powerful king 
of the Wu-sun in the second century 
B.C., by a wolf, after having been deserted 
in the wilderness, Kw’en-mo was also 
fed by ravens. 

2 An illustration of the piety or super- 
stition of Herodotos. See ch. 62, note 
9. 
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Tivos oixetéwy elvare ov yap av Kote xaréSoka evOev ye Hv. 
€OdpBeov S& opéwy ypuve@ te Kad elpacr Kexoopnpévor, mpos Se 
nal xravOpov xatecteata éudavéa év ‘Apmrdyov. Kal mpoxate 
59 nar’ odov ruvOdvopat tov mdvta dAOyov Oepatrovtos, ds eye 
mpotrésrrav &&w modos éveyelpiae TO Bpéos, as dpa Mavddvns 
te ein Trais THs ‘Aotudyeos Ouvyatpos xal KauBicew tod Kupov, 
kai yuv “Aorudyns évrédXeTat atroxteivat. viv te d6€ éori.” 
dpa Sé rdora édeye 0 Bovxoros xal éxxarinvas amedelevue. 1 
5¢ as elde 1d rradlov péya te Kal evedés cov, Saxpicaca ral 
AaBopuévn TeV yourdtwv Tod avdpos eypyile pndepin réyvy 
éxOeival piv. 0 Se ove &dm olds 7’ elvas ddAXws adTa Toreiy: 
énipoiTncew yap KatacKotous é& ‘Aprdyou éroopévous, atro- 
NeicOal re Kdxiota hv pn odea Toincn. ws Se ovn érrevbe 
dpa tov avopa, Sevrepa Aéyeu 4 yuvn Tdbe. “ érrel Tolvuy ov 
Suvapal ce TrelOew ph exOcivar, od 58 dde wolncov, ci 8) waca 
avdynn of@Ojvar éxxeipevov. Téroxa yap Kal éyo, Téroxa 8e 
reOveds. Todto pev hépwv mpobes, tov dé ths “AoTudyeos 
Ouyatpos traida ws e& Hyéwv eovta tpédwpev. Kad obtw ote 
av drwoeat adixéwy Tovs Seorotas ovTe Hiv Kaxas BeBovrev- 
péva Ecrasrs & Te yap teOvenas Bacrdrnins tadis Kxupjoer cal o 
Weptoy ovK amrodel THY uyny.” 
mpos Ta TWapeovTa ev Aéyew % yuvy, Kal adtixa érrolet TdoTa. 
Tov pev Epepe Oavatwowy traida, TovTov pev trapadidoi TH éEwuTod 
yuvasel, Tov 5é éwutod dovra vexpov AaBwv One és TO aryyos év 
Te pepe tov Erepov’ Koopyoas 5 TH Koop Tavtl Tod Erépov 
aratdos, Pépwv és TO eonuotatoy tav dpéwv TiOet. ws Sé tpltn 
nuépn Te Tadlp éxxeipévp eyévero, Hie és ToAW 6 BovKoXos, 
Tov TiWa TpoBocKkayv diAaKoy avToD Katadirdy, EOwov Se és 
tov ‘Apmdyou amodexvivar dm Eroipos elvat tod tradiov Tov 
vécuv. tTéurpas S€ o "Aptayos tav éwutod Sopuddpwy ods 
murtoradtous el6é re Sid Tovtwy cal eOarre toi Bovxorgov 70 
maidlov. Kat To pev éréOarro, tov S¢ Sotepov tovtwy Kipov 
évopacbévra trapadaBodoa etpehe 7) yuv7) Tov BovxoXou, ovvopa 
GAXo Kod Tu Kad ov Kipov Oepévn.® al Ste Hv Sexaérns o trais, 


3 Strabo (xv. p. 1034) makes Agradatés 
the original name of Kyros, but this was 
probably his Persian title, ‘‘country- 
given,” a translation of the Elamite 
Kuras (‘‘country-shepherd’’). See Ap- 
pendix V. There is no reason for 
identifying Agradates with Atradates, 


‘‘fire-given,’’ a Mardian and robber, 
who, according to Nik. Damask., was the 
father of Kyros, and after being em- 
ployed in a menial capacity in the court 
of Astyages, rose to be cupbearer and 
satrap of Persia. It is noticeable that 
he is made a Mardian or Amardian, «¢. 
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mphypa és avrov Tovovde yevoyevov ebebnvé pv. €rasle dv TH 
Keun tavtn ev TH Foav Kat ai Bovxorlas atras, ératke 82 per 
Grrov Hrixwv év 0G. Kal of maides Talfovtes e(AqvtTo éwuTéw 
Bactrka elvat tovrov 81 Tov Tov BouvKddou érlkrjow maida. 6 
$8 abrav Siérake rods pdv oixlas oixodopetv, rods 52 Sopupdpers 
elvat, Tov Sé Kov Twa avTay opOaruov Bacidéos elvas, TG 5é tims 
Tas dyyedtas dépew eSl8du yépas, bs éxdot@ Epyov rporrdacw. 
els 87 TOUTOY tav trawdlov ouprailwy, wv 'AprepBdpeos wags 
avdpis Sorusu ev Midoict, ob yap 8) érolnce 1d portray Oey 
ek Tod Kupou, éxédeve auTov Tous dAXous taidas Svadrafer, 
; reBopévov 5¢ trav maidwy 6 Kipos roy, maida tpnyéws xdpta 
\ mepiéotre pactuyéwv. 6 dé érrelte Here tTaxtoTa, @s ye dy 
dvdfia éwutod rabdv, padddv te wWépunkrei, natedOdv Se é& 
mod mpos Tov watépa drortitero tev bd Kipou Fvrqce, 
Aéyov Se ov Kupov (od yap nw hy todTo Tobvopa) adda pos TOU 
BovxdXouv tov ’Aatudyeos trades. o S¢ "ApreuBdpns opyy os 
elye eX Paoy mapa tov 'Aortudyea wal dua iybiecoe TOV Tatoa 
avdpata tpiypata dn merov0eval, ASywv “ o Bacrred, Sard roi 
cov SovXou, Bouxd\ou dé mrados de repiup ao ieba,” Seckude : Tou 
115 waidds tobs @pous. dxovoas Sé Kal idoyv ‘Aotudyns, Oédrov 
Tijiwpnoas Te Tradl Tihs THS "ApreuBdpeos elvexa, petetépwrrero 
Toy te Bouxodov xal Tov aida. retire 5¢ traphjoay audorepor, 
Brefay mpds tov Kipov 6 ‘Aorudyns bn “od 8) ebv rodde 
rotovTou covTos ais éroXpnoas Tov Tovde rraida edvTos mperrou 
jap épol ae abe me pidrrety 3? o && apelBero Hde. “Od 
Sécrrota, ¢ya tdota tovTov éroinca ovv Six.) of yap pe éx 
Tis Kopns tatdes, tav xal de Hv, tralfovtes ohéwv gurov 
éotncavto Bacihéa: éSdxeov yap ode elvar és Topro érirydeora- 
ros. of pév vv dAdo waides Td emiTaccopeba émeréncon, 
obtos 8&8 dvnxovorel te Kab Adyov elye ovdéva, és 3 EdaBe rip 
Sixnv. et av 5 Tobde elvexa dktos Teo Kaxod ecipt, SSe Tor 
116 wapey.” tdota RéyovTos Tod traidds Tov ‘Aotudyea éorte 
avayvwots avTov, Kat ot 6 Te yapaxTynp Tov Tpocdyrov mpoc- 
dépecOar eSoxer és Ewptov xa % trdxpicis edevOepwrépn elvas, 
& Te ypovos THs éxBécvos TH HAdKLy TOD Tatoos eoxer cup Palverv. 
exmraryels 88 rovTowes eri ypovov adOayyos Fv. ‘poryes 88 S17 
kote aveveryOels elie, Oddrwv exiréuypar tov "ApreuBdpea, wva 








a native of the district of which Kyros must be the same as Mitradates, the 
calls himself and his ancestors kings. name assigned by Herodotos to the 
His wife is called Argosté. Atradates pseudo-father of Kyros (ch. 110). 
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xphy tov maida, ei érétwoe nal poy awéOave mpotepov. o Sé 
dpeiBeras aitovs toicwe. “eats Te 0 mais Kal qepieoti, Kal 
piv én’ aypov Siart@pevov ot ex THs Kopns aides eotycavTo 
Bacthéa. o 8& mavta, boca Tep of adrnO& AOyw Bacrreis, 
éreXéwoe trotyoas: nal yap Sopvddpovs cat Oupwpovs Kal aryye- 
Anpopous Kal Ta Dowd tavra SiatdEas Hoye. xal viv és ti 
vpiv tdota dalverar hépew;” eltray of Madyou “ ei pev trepleori 
te nat éBacinevoe 0 Traits pr) ex Tpovoins Tivds, Odpoet Te TOVTOU 
eivexa xat Oupov eye ayabov- ov yap ett to Sevrepov ap£eu. 
Tapa cptxpa yap Kat TdY Aoylov Hiv evra Keywpyxe,’ Kal Ta ye 
TaY aveiparay éyopeva TEedéws és aabevés Epyetat.” apuelBerar 
o ’Aotudyns rtoicwde. “Kat aitos & Mdyou tavtn maAéioTos 
yvapnv eipl, Baciréos avopacBévtos tod maidos éEnKewy te Tov 
Svecpov kal pou Tov Traida TovTov evar Sewov ere ovdév. Spws 
peév yé roe cupBovrevcaté por ed Tepioxelpdpevot, TA péAdet 
adodarécrata eivat oixm te TH eu@ cat tiv.” elaav pos 
tdota ot Mayo “@ Bacired, Kat avrotor nuiv mept moAXod éoTt 
xatopOodcbar apynyv Thy anv. Kelvws pev yap adXoTpLovTas és 
Tov maida rtovToy tepiuovica éovta Ilépony, nat npeis eovres 
Mijdoe SovrAovpedd te Kal Aoyou ovdevds yuvopeOa mrpds Iepoéwv, 
éovres Eeivou'® céo 8 eveatedtos Bacidéos, dovtos TodynTew, Kat 
apyopev TO pépos Kal tias pos céo peydras Exouev. ovTw Ov 
mavTws hpiv odo Kal THS ons apyns TpoowTtéoy €oti. Kal viv et 
goBepov te évwpapev, trav av col mpoedpdtomerv. viv dé arro- 
oxipayvtos tov évurrviov és haiddov avtol te Oapoéopuev Kat col 
érepa Towaita TwapaxedevopyeOa. Tov dé maida tovtov &€& dpOar- 
pov amotep yas és Ilépoas te Kal rovs yetvapévous.” adaxovoas 121 
tdota o ’Actudyns éydpn tre xal xadéoas tov Kipov éreyé ot 
rade. “aw ai, oe yap éym Sc’ dywy dvelpov ov rerény HOdlxeor, 
TH -cewuTov Se poipy teplers: viv wv 10c yalpwv és Tlépcas, 
mwoptrovus 5é éyw dua téuo. ed\Oav Se exet watépa te xal 
pytépa etpyoets ov xatda Murpaddtrny te tov BovxodXov Kal thy 
yuvaixa avtov.”  rdota elas o “Aotudyns arotéure Tov 122 
Kipov. voorncavta Sé piv és Tob KapBicew ra oixla édé£ayro 
of yervdpevot, cal SeEduevor ds éervOovto,® peyddws aomdlovro 
ola 89 émiotapevor adtixa rote TEeAevTHCaL, iotopedy Te Step 


7 **Some oracles even have had an of the Medes to which the Magi be- 
unimportant issue.” longed. 

® This seems to imply a difference of ® ‘*When they learnt who he was.” 
race between the Persians and that part 1 «* As they had always been con- 
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ToUTov éxapvov peydrws, cal Ovyarpl TH éuy SvaBeBAnpévos ove 
év éhadp@ eroveouny. ws av THS TUYNS ED peETETTEHONS, TOUTO 
pev tov cewuTod Taida aTroreupov Tapa Tov maida Tov verduvba, 
tovTo $é (cdoTpa yap Tod madds pédrAw Oveww roicr Dewy Tipsy 

119 aérn mpockeirar) madpicOl pow emt Seimvov.” “Aprrayos péev os 
jKovce TdoTa, Tpocxuvncas Kal peydra tomodpevos Ste Te hf 
dpaptds ot és Séov éyeyoves cal Sts ert teyxnot ypnotgos emt 
Seimvov éxéxArnTo,’ Hue és ta oixla. ecedOav Se tHv taylornp, 
qv yap ot tats els podvos érea tpla nat Séxa Kov paddota 
yeyovws, ToUTov éxréutres iévat Te Kedevwv és “Aotudyeos kat 
moveiy & te dy exetvos Kerevn, avTos S¢ wepryapys cov ppdles TH 
yuvackt Ta auyxupycavta. ‘Aaotudyns 5é, &s of amlxeto oO 
‘Apwdyou mais, opdfas avrov xa cata pédea Sedov ta pev 
arrnae ta S& ince tdv Kpedv, edtuxa Sé Toinodpevos elye 
érousa. érrelre Se Ths w@pns yiwouévns tov Selavouv waphoay of 
Te ddXow Sartupoves Kat o”Aprayos, Toto pevadrXoot Kal adTe 
"Actudyes waperiéato rpdmevar érimdeat pmrclwy Kpedr, 
‘Aprrdy@ S¢ tod maidds Tod éwuTov, wAnY Kehadhs Te Kal axpoy 
yelpav te kal rodav, TaAXA Tavra: tdota Sé ywpls Exesto em 
kavéw Kataxexaduppéva. as S¢ To ‘Aprrdyp cones Gus eyeww 
Tis Bopas, Acrudyns etpero pv et noOeln te TH Oolvyn. hapévov 
dé ‘Apmrdyou xal xdpta noOjvar, tapépepoy toice mpoaéxesto 
Thy Keparnv Tov maidos KaTaxexaduppévnv nal Tas yeipas Kal 
Tous Todas, “Aptraryoy 88 éxéXevoy TpocotdyTes atroxadvrtesy Te 
xal AaBeiv TO BovreTae adTav. recOopevos 8€ o “Aprtraryyos xat 
ATOKAAUTTT@V Opa Tod Taos TA A|elupaTta, iSwv 8 obte eEeTAGyN 
évtos Te EwuTod yivetas. elpero 88 avtov o "Actudyns ei yiveoKot 
Steo Onpiov xpéa BeBpwxor. o 8 nab ywoonew Epn xal apeoror 
elvat mav to dv Baowrevs épdyn. rTovrocor Sé apenpdpevos xat 
dvadaBov Ta NOTA THY Kpeav te és TA oixia, evOcdrev Se 
Guerre, ws eyw Soxéw, drloas Odapew Ta Tava.” 

120 ‘Aprrdyo pev ‘“Aotuayns Slenv ravtny éréOnxe, Kupou &é 
mépt Bovrevov exdres Tors avto’s Tav Mdywv of To évumTrvtoy ot 
TavTn éxpivayv. amixopévous Sé elpeto o “Actudyns TH éxpivdy 
of THY Oi. of S€ Kata TavTa elrrav, AéyovTes ds Baciredoas 


5 ‘‘Congratulating himself that his 6 The legend of a feast on human 
crime had had a happy termination, and flesh was an old Greek myth origin- 
that he was summoned to a banquetin ally attached to Tantalos of Lydia 
honour of a fortunate event.” For és as the representative of Asiatic mon- 
déov comp. ch. 186, vi. 89, vii. 144. archy. 
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xphv tov taisa, et érélwoe nal pn améBave mpotepov. o &e 
apeiBerat adrovs troiawe. “Erte te 6 Tais Kal tepiectt, rat 
pv ér’ aypov Siattopevoy ot ex Tis Kons waides eotncavTo 
Baoitréa. o S& mavra, boa wep of adrdnO& RAOoyp Racrreis, 
éreXéwoe tromjoas: Kal yap Sopuddpous xat Ovpwpovs nal aryye- 
Aenpopouvs Kal ta ora tdvta diardEas Hpye. Kat viv és ti 
buivy rdora gdalvetar pépewv;” elrrav of Mdryou “ ei pev teplerti 
Te xa éBacirevce 6 Tais pt) éx mpovolns Tiwds, Odpoes Te TOUTOV 
civexa nal Oupov eye ayalov- ov yap ere ro Sevrepoy apEeu. 
Tapa opixpda yap Kal TOY royiwy tiv évia Keyopnke,’ Kal Ta ye 
Tav oveipdtwy éxopeva Teréws és dobeves Epyerar.” dpelBeTar 
0 ’Aotudyns toicwde. “Kxal a’tos & Mdyou tavTy qWretoTtos 
yvopunv ceil, Baciréos dvopacbévros Tov matdos éEnxew Te Tov 
dvetpoy xal pot Tov Traida TovTov elvar Sewvov Ere ovdév. spuws 
pév yé ror cupBovrevcaré poe ev Tepioxerdpevot, Ta pédret 
aoparéctata elvat olxm te TH eum Kat tpiv.” elmwav mpos 
tdota ot Mayor “ @ Bactred, Kai avtoiot Hytv wept Toddod dors 
xaropOovcba: apyny THY onv. Kelvas pev yap adXoTpLOUTAL és 
Tov Taida TovToy Tepuodaa eovta Iléponv, nal pets coves 
M7jdoe SovrovpeOd re eat rovyou ovdevds yivdpueba pos Tepcéwr, 
éovres Eeivou'® céo 8 éveotemros Bactréos, éovtos Trodintew, Kat 
dpyopev To pépos Kal Tiuas mpos céo peyddas éyouev. obdTw ov 
mavTws hiv céo al TIS ons apyns TpooTtéoy éotl. Kal viv e 
goBepov te évwpdpev, wav av col mpoedppatopev. viv 88 damo- 
oxmppavros rou évumrviov és daidoy avtol te Oapoéopev xa cot 
érepa TovaiTa TapaxedevopeOa. ov S¢ maida rovtoy é€ dpOan- 
pov amoteprpas és Ilépcas te nal rovs yewvapévous.” dxovoas 121 
taota 0 ‘Aotudyns éydpn te nal xarécas tov Kipov érgeyé ot 
trade. “@® Tai, od yap éym Su Sy dveipov ov Tedénv ndlKeor, 
TH -cewutTod 5é polpy treples: viv wv 10 yalpwv é Ilépcas, 
mwopumovs 5¢ éym dua téuo. dav Se excel warépa te xal 
pntépa etpynoes ov xara Mirpaddrny te tov Boveodov Kal tiv 
yuvaixa avrov.” trdora elmas o ‘Aotudyns atotépres tov 122 
Kipov. voorncavra 5é piv és rod KapBicew ta oixla édé~avto 
of ryewvdpevot, cal SeEduevor ws érvOovto,’ peydr\as aomdtovro 
ola 87 émiotdpevos aitixa tore TEedeUTHGAL, ioTopeoy Te STEW 


7 **Some oracles even have had an of the Medes to which the Magi be- 
unimportant issue,” longed. 

® This seems to imply a difference of ® ‘* When they learnt who he was.” 
race between the Persians and that part 1 “© As they had always been con- 
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Tpom@ tepiyévoito. 0 Sé ode Edeye, pas mpd Tov pev ove eidévas 
GAN jpaptnxévat wreicrov, cat odov 5& mrvbécbar tracay Thy 
éwutod wdOnv: érictacbar pev yap as Bovxorov tov ’Aorudyeos 
eln tras, amo 5é ras KeiOev odo Tov mdvTa Noyov TOY TrowRraV 
wvbécOas. tpadivar 5é éXeye tro Tis Tov BovxoXou yuvaseos, 
Hee Te TavTHY aivéwy Sid TravTos, Hy TE of dv TH NOYH TA WavTa 
9 Kuvo. of 8& toxets mapadaBovtes TO ovvoya ToT, iva 
Gevorépws Soxén roto Iléponot weptetval oft o wrais, xatéBadov 
ddr as éexxelpevov Kipoy xvov éFéOpepe. evOcirev pev 9 
hdris attn Keywpnee. 

123 Kup 8& avdpeuvpévp xal eovts tav iAlkwv avdpevotat@ xat 
mpoogirectdt@ mpocéxe:to 6 “Aptrayos Sapa tréutrav, tloacbas 
"Aotudyea ériOupéwv: at’ Ewutod yap covros ididbrew odK evewpa 
Tiyswplny écopévny és ’Aotudyea, Kipoy 8 opéwy érrutpepopevov 
érroveito oUppayov, Tas TaBas tas Kupou riot éwvTod oposov- 
pevos. mpo 8 éte rovtov tdde ot Kxatépyacto. éovros Tov 
"Aaorudyeos mixpod és rods Mydous,” cupployov ev éxdotm 6 
"Aprrayos tav mpwtwv Mydwy dvéresbe ws ypr Kipov mwrpoory- 
capévous “Actudyea travcat Tis Bacwdnins. xatepyacpévou Sé 
oi Tovrov Kat écovros étrolpov, ovtw 8) Te Kupp Scavropéve ev 
Iléponot PBovddpevos “Aprrayos Snrdoat thy éwvTod yvounv 
GrrAws pev oddauas elye ate tav oddv duraccopevéwy, o 88 
émiteyvatar Towvee. Rayov pnyavnoduevos nal davacyioas 
TovTouv Thy yaoTépa Kal ovdév atrorinas, ws Se elye, obrw éxéOnxe 
BuBdiov, ypaypas ta ot eSoxets amoppdyas && rod Aayod Thy 
yaorépa, kal Sixtua Sovs ate Onpevty Tay oixeréwy TH Tioto- 
TdT, amwéateAnre és Tovs Ilépoas, évrecAdpevos of d1rd yAwoons 
d:Sovta tov Aayov Kup éreureivy adroyeipln pv Sverety cat 

124 pndéva of tTdota trovéovTe Trapeivat. Taord re 51) wv émreTedea 
éyivero xat 6 Kipos trapadaBov tov rNayov avécyice. etpaov &é 
éy avt@ To BuBAlov évedy rNaBaov éreréyero: ta Sé ypdupara 
éXeye Tade. “ow trai KapBicew, ce yap Deol éropéovat: ov yap 
dy Kote é> TocovTO TUyns amlkeo’ av vuy "Actudyea TOY aEewuToU 
dovéa Ticat. Kata pev yap Thy TovTOV TpoOumlny TéOvNnKas, TO 


vinced that he had died immediately over to Kyros. Kyros to the land of 
after birth.” Agamtanu (Ekbatana) the royal city 

* Kyros says in his inscription: (went); silver, gold, furniture, and 
‘‘Astyages gathered (his forces) and goods from the land of Agamtanu he 
went against Kyros, king of Ansan, carried off, and to the land of Ansan 
Against Astyages his soldiers revolted brought the furniture and goods which 
and took him prisoner and handed him he had taken.” 
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52 xara Oeovs re nad eue weples. td ce eal wddat Soxéw mavta 
éxpepabnnévas, céo Te avtov trépt ws erpyyOn, Kal ola éym wird 
"Aotudyeos wétrovOa, Stt ce ovx aéxtewa adrAd Kwxa TO 
Bouxorm. ov vuv, jv BovaAn epol relOccbat, Tis Tep “Aotudyns 
dpyer yaopns, tavtns amdons dpfes. lépcas yap davareicas 
anloracOas otpatnidte ert Myédouss xal fv te eyo wb7rd 
*Aactudyeos drobeyOéw otparnyos avtia céo, éott Tor TA ov 
Bovrecas, Hv te Tav Tis SoKipwv Gdrros Mydwv- mpatoe yap ovTos 
arootdvres am éxeivou Kal yevoyevor mpos oto *Aotudyea 
KaTatpeiy weipjocovTar ws wv étoiuov tov ye evOdde éovTos, 
qwoles tdota Kal tole. Kata taxos.” adxoveas tdota o Kipos 125 
éppovtile Stew TpoT@ coputary Tlépeas avarelae. amloracOat, 
ppovr Lov S¢ evdploxerar tdota xaipuitara elva érrole 87 
taota. ypdrpas és BuBAlov ta éBovreTo, adinv tev Tlepoéwy 
éwowjoaro, peta Se avamrrtvtas To BuBAlov nad érireyopevos Edn 
"Aotudyed pv otpatnydv Tlepoéwy arrodeccvivas. “viv te,” 
épn ASyov, “a& Ilépcat, mpoayopedwm tiv tapeivar éxacrov 
éyovra Spéravov.” Kipos pev rdéora mponyopevoe. ore 8&2 
Tlepoéwy cvyvda yévea, xa ra pev abtav o Kipos cuvddce xal 





3 Instead of ten Persian tribes Xeno- 
phon reckons twelve (Kyr. i. 2). The 
Pasargade, Maraphii, and Maspii were 
those on whom ‘‘all the other Persians 
were dependent,” #¢ they were the 
principal tribes. According to Anaxi- 
menes (ap. Steph. Byz., s. v.), Kyros 
founded Pasargadm, the old capital of 
the country, called Parsagads by Quint. 
Curt. (v. 6, x. 1), but Nik. Dam. re- 
presents it as already existing in his 
father’s time. Kyros was buried there 
(Strab. xv. 1035), and it remained the 
capital of Persia until the foundation of 
Persepolis by Darius Hystaspis. It 
stood on the Kyros in the south-east of 
Persia, and consequently cannot be 
identified with Murghab, which is on 
the ancient Araxes. The tomb of Kyros 
at Murghab cannot belong to the founder 
of the Persian empire on account of its 
architectural ornamentation, and prob- 
ably belongs to the brother of Xerxes, 
the satrap of Egypt, who is called 
Akhemenes, ‘‘the Akhemenian,” by 
Ktésias. The royal clan of the Akhe- 


menids or ‘‘ friends” traced its descent 
from Akhwemenes (Hakhamanish), whom 
the Persian kings in their inscriptions 
claim as their ancestor. Steph. Byz. 
reads Penthiade for Penthialsi, Kar- 
manii for Germanii, and (apparently) 
Derbikhi for Dropiki. Karmania lay 
on the eastern frontier of Persis. The 
Dai were an Elamite tribe, and are 
called Dehavites in Ezra iv. 9. The 
Mardi are the Amardi of Strabo (xi. p. 
761), who inhabited the range of moun- 
tains which separated Persepolis from 
the Persian Guif (though they seem to 
have extended northward as far as the 
neighbourhood of Susa). The Derbikhi 
were to the south-west of the Caspian, 
while the Sagartians were the eastern 
neighbours of the Medes. The Sagartian 
opponent of Darius claimed to be the 
descendant of Vakistarra like the pre- 
tender to the Median throne. The 
nomad tribes were not Aryans at all, 
and we can account for their being 
reckoned among the Persians by Herod- 
otos only by supposing that his classi- 
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averretce atrlatacOat ard Mydwv: gots Sé tade, CF Gv ddr 
mwavres apréatar Ilépoat, lacapyddar Mapdduoe Mdoreoe. ov- 
tov Ilacapyddar eict dptorot, év rotor nat ‘Ayaipevidar eiot 
dentpn, &vOev of Bacrreis of Tlepoetdac yeyovacr. adrroe & 
Tlépcau ciod ofde, Tlav@tarato. Anpovorato. Teppdvect. ovrot 
pev mdvres aporhpés eto, of Sé GAOL vouddes, Adore Mdpdos 

126 Apomixol Xaydptio. ws 8& wapjoav Graves eyovTes TO 
mpoeipnpuevov, évOaidta o Kipos, hv ydp tus xapos Tis Tlepocuts 
axavOadns Scov te érl dxtwxaldexa otadiovs 4} elxoot wavy, 
TovTov ot Tov yapov Tpoeire eEnpepaoar ev huépn. érreTede- 
cavrwy 5& tav Tlepcéwy tov mpoxeluevov aeOrov, Sevtepa ode 
mpoeitre és THY vaorEepainy Tapeivat AEAoupEvous. ev Se TovTH 
Td Te aitroméa Kal Tas Troiuvas Kal ta BovKoda 6 Kipos wdayra 
Tod Tratpos cuvanrioas és rwuTd Ove nal mapecxevate ws Sefo- 
pevos tov Ilepcéwy otparov, mpos §€ oly re nar aitlows ws 
émirndeotdtoit.  amixouévous 5&€ TH votepaln rovs Ilépoas 
wataxdlvas é reywava evodyer. eéreite 5€ amo Selrvov haar, 
elpero odeas o Kipos xdrepa ta tH mporepaln elyov 4} Ta 
mapeovTa ode ein aiperwmrepa. of Se Epacay troAdXov elvat avTav 
TO pécov'* THy pev yap TpoTépny Huepny TavtTa opi Kana Exesy, 
thy S€ TOTe Tapeotoay TavtTa aya0d. waparaBov §& rodro 
To ros 0 Kipos trapeyipvou tov mdvra doxyov, Néywv “ avdpes 
Tlépoa, ovtw tpiv Eyer. PBovropévoroe pev euéo telOecOar gore 
tae te xal adda pupla ayabd, ovdéva trovoy Sovromperéa 
Eyouot, 7 Bovropévorcs Sé euéo melOecOar ciol tpiv movor To 
xOC@ wapamAnovo avaplOunto. viv dv eyo trevOopevor yiverDe 
édevOepor. avtos te yap Soxéw Oeln Tuyn yeyovws tabe és yetpas 
ayerOat, Kat tpéas Frynpwar avdpas Mydwv elvar ov pavrorépous 
ovTe TaNAG OUTE TA TrOAgwLA. ws BY exovTwY wde, aTictacOe aT 
"Aotudyeos THY TaxloTny.” 

127 Tlépcar pév vuv mpoordrew ériraBopevor dopevor édev- 
Gepovvto, nal mddat Servov Tovedopevor tro Mydwv apyerGat. 
"Actuayns 6€ ws érvdeto Kipov taora mpynocovra, méurpas 
ayyedov éxdrer avtov. o Se Kipos éxédeve tov aryyedov atray- 
yérAXery OTe mpotepov HEo. wap éxeivov  *Aatudyns avros 

BovAnoetat. axovoas 8 taota o ‘Actudyns Mdous te wrduce 


fication is purely geographical, and in- 4 “The distance between them is 
cluded the aboriginal tribes who were — great.’’ Comp. ix. 82. 
held in subjection by the Aryan immi- 5 ‘<] think I am destined to take this 


grants. into my hands.” Comp. iv. 79, vii. 8. 
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advras, Kal otparnyoyv aitav date OeoBrAaBys ewv “Aprayov 
a7édeke, ANOnv troveopevos Ta piv eopyer. ws dé of Mydot 
oTpatevodpevor toto Iéponot cuvéuoryov, of pév Tues avTav 
éudyovro, Scot pt) TOU Oyou petécyov, of Se avdToporcov mTpos 
rovs Ilépoas, of 8 mrcioros eOedoxdxecv te Kal Epevyov. d:a- 
AvOevyTos Sé Tou Mydixod orpatevpatos aicxypds, as érvbeTo 
tayiota o ‘Aotudyns, épn areiéov TH Kipw “adr odd ds 
Kipos ye yatpnoes.” tocaira eciras mpatov pev tav Mayov 
TOUS dvespoTrOAoUs, of py avéyvwcay peTteivat Tov Kipov, rov- 
Tous averxodoTice, peta S¢ OrAice Tovs UrorcPOdvtas ev TE 
aotes. Trav Mydwv, véous re xal mpecBvtas advdpas. éeFayayov 
Sé tovtouvs xa cupBarwyv toict Iléponot écowOn, ad adros te 
"Aaotudryns eCaypyOn nat rods éEjnyaye tov Mndav aréBanre.® 
a ’ , a? t C ef , 
dovts S€ aixuarorp te 'Aotudye: mpocatas 0“ Aptrayos xaré- 
yatpé te Kal xatexeptoper, Kal GAXa Aéywr és adTov Ouparyéa 
éwea, cat 8) Kal elpeto puv mpds TO éwutod Seimvov, TO py 
éxeivos cap£i rod mrraidos eOolvyce, 5 te etn 9 éxelvov Sovrocvvn 
avtt tis Bacivnins. o Sé puy mpooidmv avrelpeto ci éwvTod 
wrovettas TO Kupov épyov. “Aptrayos Sé én, avdtos yap yparrat, 
76 1pifypa Sh éwuTtod Sixalos elvas.” ‘Aarudyns Sé pv arépaive 
T@ AOyY oKaoTaTov Te Kal adikdtaTov edyTa TdvTav avOpe- 
Wov, cKaWTATOY MeV ye, EF Tapeov alT@ Bactréa yevéobat, ef 
\ : e le > A / ” \ 
bn Se éwvrod ye émpnyOn ta tapeovTa aAdp TrepieOnxe TO 
tA tJ , la @ “A / 
xpatos, adicwtatov 5é, Ste tod Selmvou eivexey Mndouvs xate- 
SovrAwoe. ef yap 6) Sety mavtws mepiOcivar adrAwp Tép THY 
BaotrAnliny cal pn adtov éyew, Sixawtepov elvac Mydwv rép 
mweptBareity Tovto To ayabov 7 Ilepcéwy. viv 5¢ Mydovs pev 
’ U 2/ 4 3 
avastiovs tovTov éovtas SovAovs avtl Seorotéwy yeyovévat, 
Ilépcas 5é Sovrovs covtas To mply Mydov viv yeyovévar 
Seomoras. 
2 LA lA 4 9 4 N , 
Aotuayns pév vuy Bacidevoas ém érea trévte Kal tTpinxovTa 

cute THs Bacwnins xaterravcOn, Midou be bréxupay Téponcr 
Sia THY TovTOU TiKpoTnTa, apEavTes THs avw “AXvos TroTAapLOU 
3 > 3 y / e \ A / 4 A io 
Aoins én’ érea tpinxovta nal éxatov du@v Séovta, mapeE 4H Soov 


* Nikolaos of Damascus states that fled with a few friends. The recently- 


five battles were fought between Asty- 
ages and Kyros in Persia, Astyages win- 
ning the two first. The next two were 
fought on two successive days just out- 
side Pasargade. After the fifth, Kyros 
pursued and captured Astyages, who had 


discovered inscription of Kyros shows 
the whole narrative to be unhistorical. 
Nor is the account of Herodotos alto- 
gether correct. See note on ch. 128. 

7 ** Because he had written, and there- 
fore the deed was justly his.” 
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of Xavdar Hpxov. torépw pévror ypovp petepérnoé ré ods 
tTdoTa woijoact Kal atréctnoay amd Aapelov, arooraytes 88 
orlow KatertpadOnoay payn vinnBévres. tore Se ert "Aorudyeos 
ot Tlépoas re xat o Kipos éravactdytes toioe Mydorce Hpyov Td 
amd tovrou THs ’Agins.’ *Aorudyea 5¢ Kipos xaxov ovdev do 
moujoas elye Tap éwuT@, és b éredevTHCE. 

Ovta & Kipos yevouevos re xal tpadels éBaclrevoe xal 
Kpoicov totepov tovtwy aptavta adixins® Kxarectpéparto, os 
elpnral pot mporepoy, rovToy S& Kxaracrpeypdpevos ovTe mwdons 
ths ‘“Aoins pe. 

Tlépaas 8¢ olda vopotcr Towicwde ypewpévous, ayddpata pev 
xai vnovs Kat Bwopovs ov« év vom troveopévous idpvecOat, ddrd 
wat rotor totéovot pwpiny éemipépovor, ws pev euol Soxeiv, Ste 
ovx avOpwrodvéas évoptcay rovs Oeots xard mep of “EXAnves 
elvat: of 5é voplfovcs Ack pev él ta inrdotata tav dpéov 
advaBalvovtes Ouvolas épdeuv, Tov KiKdov mavra tov ovpavod Ala 
xaréovress Ovovor Se HArAlp te Kal cednvy nai yéa Kal qupl Kat 
Gare nad avéuoror.® rovrovot pev 5) Ovovor povvoics apy7AOev, 
erripepadnxace S& xal rH Ovpavin Ove, wapd te *Acouplov 
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pabovtes wal ApaBlov: xaréovor S¢ ’Acaovpioe tHv ’Adpodirny 


8 «« Except as long as”; wdpet 4 can- 
not possibly mean ‘“‘ besides,” as it has 
often been rendered. Comp. wAiy 4, vi. 
5; &&w 4, vii. 228. What Herodotos 
seems to mean is that the Medes ruled 
Asia ‘‘east of the Halys” (notice the 
use of dyw) 128 — 28 years, z.¢. 100 years. 
This would place the beginning of their 
empire in B.c. (649 + 28 =) 677, when 
the Assyrian empire was still intact. 
One hundred years, however, is a round 
and therefore indefinite number, which 
Herodotos has treated as though it were 
a definite one, adding to it the twenty- 
eight years of the Skythian inroad. The 
Median empire could not have lasted 
more than eighty years at the most, and 
is probably to be reckoned from the 
date of the battle of the Halys (B.c. 
584). 

® This is the Median revolt which 
took place in the third year of Darius 
Hystaspis, as described by him in the 
Behistun Inscription. 


1 The Kyros tablet shows (1) that 
Kyros was king of Elam, not Persia ; (2) 
that it was the Median army which re- 
volted against Istuvegu or Astyagés. 

2 Because Kroesos had begun the war. 

3 See Appendix V. The ‘vault of 
heaven” is the Thwisa, ‘‘god of the 
celestial space,” of the Avesta. Sacrifices 
were not offered to the moon, earth, 
water, or winds, though véta ‘‘the 
wind,” vayu ‘‘the air,’”’ the earth, and 
the water, were ‘‘ honoured” as ‘‘ pure” 
elements. Xerxes scourged the Helles- 
pont (vii. 35), which he would hardly 
have done had he accounted water 
divine. Fire was the visible symbol of 
the supreme god Ahuramazda. The 
Persians built fire-temples (each called 
ddity6 gdtus, ‘‘ house of the law”), and 
Dareios, at Behistun, complains that 
Gomates the Magian destroyed ‘‘ the 
temples of the gods.” Polybios (v. 10) 
implies that the Persians had temples. 
Altars were equally used by them. 


1] THE EMPIRES OF THE EAST. 79 
Munsrra,* "ApdBios S¢ "ANAd7,” Tlépoas 58 Mirpav.2 Ovain Se 
rocas Ilépanoe rept rods etpnuévous Ocovs Ade xatéotnKe. ove 
Beopovs ogoyvtas ovte wip dvaxalovat péddXrovtes Averys" ov 
orovoy ypéwvrat, ovnl avr, ov oréupact, ovKl ovAHou. THY 


Se as éxdorp Ovew Oédrn, és yapov Kabapov ayayov Td KTHVOS 
xarei tov Oeov, eotepavwpévos tov tidpay pupaivy pdduota. 
éwurp pev 89 Te Ovovrs idly povvm ob of éeyylvetas apacbas 
ayabd: o 88 toics mace Téponoe xatevyerar eb ylverOar nar 
t® Bao: ev yap 87 rotor &tract Wéponost wad avros ylverat.® 
émedy 8& Svapuctivas xatd pépea Td lepyiov Enon TA xpéa, 
Uiromdaas trolnv ws atradwtatny, pddsota Sé ro rplpvaArop, érl 
travTns €Onxe wv wdavta ta xpéa. Siadévros 5&¢ avtrod Mdyos 
avnp® mapectews émaeidec Oeoyoviny, olny 8) éxetvor Neyouct 


elvas tiv éracidnv:' dvev yap 89 Mdyou ob odu vopos éotl 


* Istar is not called Mulidatu or 
Mulidtu, ‘‘the bearer,” in any of the 
Assyrian texts we possess, but such 
might easily have been her popular 
title. See ch. 199. 

5 Restored from iii. 8. The codices 
have “AXrra, probably through the 
jingle of Médrra. Alilat is the feminine 
of Aélél, ‘‘the shining one,” the morn- 
ing star of Is. 14, 12 (in Assyrian ellu, 
fem. ellitu). See iii. 8. De Vogiié is 
wrong in identifying it with the name 
of the goddess Allath in Palmyrene and 
Nabathean inscriptions, whose chief seat 
was Taif in the Hijaz. 

* This is an error. Mitra or Mithra 
was the sun-god. The Zoroastrians made 
him the visible form of Ahuramazda or 
Ormazd. The Persian Aphrodité was 
Anahid or Anaitis, whose statue was set 
up in the temples of the chief cities of 
the empire by Artaxerxes Mnémén (B.0. 
405), as we learn from an inscription 
found at Susa, a fragment of Berosos 
wrongly assigning the deed to Artaxerxes 
Okhos. 

7 This is either a truism or an error. 
A truism if Herodotos meant that altars 
were not built and fires kindled just 
before the actual sacrifice began; an 
error if he supposed that there were no 
altars and fires. Libations were used (see 


vii. 54); one of the chief ceremonies 
during a sacrifice was that of the drink 
of the Haoma (the Vedic Soma). Instru- 
ments of music—the flute with fifteen 
holes, the tambourine, etc.,— were also 
employed in the sacrificial ceremonies. 

8 ** He also is included.” 

® Here Magos is synonymous with 
‘priest,” as in the later period of the 
Persian monarchy. Up to the time of 
Darius Hystaspis, however, the Magians 
were one of the non-Aryan Median tribes 
(as in ch. 101), who placed the pseudo- 
Smerdis on the throne. The festival 
which recorded the overthrow of the 
usurper was called Mayogovla, not Mndo- 
govla. Having lost their political im- 
portance, however, the Magi acquired a 
sacerdotal one after the amalgamation of 
the Medes and Persians, and the gradual 
infiltration of Persian Zoroastrianism by 
Median superstitions. See Appendix 
V. In the Avesta the priest is called 
dtharvan or ‘‘fire priest.’".—For the 
birthday feast cp. Xen. Kyrop. i. 3. 
There is no allusion to it in the Avesta. 

1 A rhythmic prayer, recited in mono- 
tone, and addressed first to Ormazd and 
Mithra, and then to the other holy 
beings, many examples of which are to 
be found in the Avesta. Cp. Lucian, 
Nekyomant, xi. 
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Oucias troveicOat. emricyav Se odrAlyov ypovoy amodéperas oO 
133 Ovcas Ta Kpéa, nal ypatar & TL pv AOyos aipel. Hyépnv Se 
amacéwv paddota éxeivny ripav voullovor Ty Exactos éyévero. 
éy tautn 5é TwAéw Saita Tov addéwy Scxatéovos mpoTrlOecOas: ev 
TH ot evdaipoves avtayv Bovy Kal iarmoy xal Kdpndrov xai Svov 
mpotiOéarat Srous OmTovs év Kaplvotor, of 58 mévntes avTaY Ta 
NeTTa Tov TpoBdtwy mpoTiOéaTtar. aitovor Se dAbyotot ypéwr- 
tat, emipopnyact S€ qwoAdolot Kal ove drow Kal ded TovTo 
gdaot Ilépoae rovs "EXAnvas ciTeopévous trewovras traverbas, 
Ore ode ard Seirvov trapadopeirar ovdéy Aoyou aEvov-' e¢ Fé te 
mapagépatto, écOlovtas dv od mwavecOar. oivp Sé¢ xdpra mpoc- 


, 2 , 9 > & ” 9 2 aA 9 , 

KéaTal, Kai odt ovx euécas ekeott, ovxl ovpycae aytiov 
/ 

GAXov. Tdota pév vuv ottTw dvddccetat, peOvoKxopevoe 82 


éd0acr BovrctecGat ta oroviatéctata tav mpyyydtov. Td 8 
dv an ode BovArcvopévoict, trovto TH voTepaln vypovot mpotiOe 
Oo aTeyéapyos, év Tod dy dovtes BovrcevwvTar: Kal hy pev ady 
nal vypovot, ypéwvrar adt@, hy Sé pr aby, peteion. ta 8 
av vidovtes mpoBovrevowvTar, peOvonopevor emidiaywwooKovct.” 
134 évruyydvovtes 8 adAjroot ev THot Odotct, TEdSE av Tis Staryvoln 
eb Gpotol elot of ouvTuyydvovTes: avTl yap Tod mpocaryopeverv 
GAAHAOUS Pir€ovet Toit cTopace Hv Se ¥ ovTEpos brodeéaTEpos 
OAlyw, Tas Taperas pid€ovtar: jv Sé TorAA@ F ovTEpos aryer- 
véoTEpos, Wpoowintwyv mpocKuver tov Etepov. Timor Se ex 
WAaVTWY TOUS ayYLoTA éEwUTaV oixéovTas peTa ye EwuTOVS, SevTEpa 
5é trovs Sevrépous: peta 5é xata Aoyov mpoBaivovtes Tipacs: 
qyxiocta S€ Tovs éwuTa@v éExaoTadTw oiKnpévous ev TY“ GyovTat, 
vomitovtes EwuTovs elvat avOpworwv paxp@ Ta TavTa apicTous.’ 
tous 5¢ dAXous Kata Oyo [TH reyouéve] THs apeTis avréxerOat, 
tous S€ éxacTdTw oiKéovtas amo éwuT@v KaxloTtous elvat. én 
S¢ M7ydav apyovtwy nal hpye Ta eOvea adAAnAwY,’ GuVvaTrdy- 


2 Still a characteristic of the Persians. 
The statement that the Persians cooked 
whole animals in their ovens seems to 
be parodied by Aristophanes, Akharn. 
85-7. Cp. Maxim. Tyr., ed. Diibner, 
Dissert, xxviii. According to Ktésias 
(ed. Didot, p. 79) the king was allowed 
to be drunk only on the day when sacri- 
fices were made to Mithras. 

3 Plainly a Greek story. ‘Em means 
‘yet again.” Tacitus ascribes a similar 
custom to the Germans (Germ. 22). 


* Compare the pretensions of the 
Celestial Empire, or of the English 
tourist. Stein regards ry Aeyouéry in 
the next clause as a false interpretation 
of xara Néyor, ‘‘ in proportion.” 

5 “In the time of the Median supre- 
macy the several nations had the follow- 
ing precedence over each other.” Herod- 
otos imagines a feudal system con- 
ditioned by geography ; those furthest 
from the ruling power being under those 
nearer to it. Perhaps the notion was 
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toy pev Mido nat Tav ayyiota oixeovTwv odict, odTot Se Kai 
a“ e ¢ e@ U a ? , A > A \ 
Tay opovpwy, ot Sé para Tay éyouévwv, Kata Tov avrov 8} 
Novyor Kal ot Ilépcar tipcicr> mpoéBawe yap 5) To EOvos apyov 

Te wai émitpotrevov.© fewied 8&8 vopava Ilépoat mpoclevrac’ 135 

9 “a 4 \ \ \ bd a / 

avdpov padiota. Kal yap 6) tTHv Mndixny doOjra vopicaytes 

ae a , , 8 ’ \ ’ \ 

THs éwuT@y elvat Kaddiw gopéovar, Kal és Tovs Todépous TOUS 
Aiyurriouvs Oapnxas: nai evrabelas re travtodaras tuvOavo- 
pevos emreTndevovat, cat 59 Kat an’ ‘EXAnvwv padovtes sraict 
ptoryovTat. yapéovor Sé Exactos adtay ToAdds pev Kouptdias ” 
yuvaixas, ToAA@ O ert éovas TaddaKas KToVTaAL. avdpayabin 136 

dé avrn amodédextar, peta TO pdyerOar elvat ayabov, bs av 

‘ > , A a A > 4 

moAXNovs arodéeEn mraidas: te Sé Tovs mreloTous atrodecavUYTL 

Sapa dxméurres Bactdevs ava wav Eros. TO TWoddov 8 HyéaTar 

ioyupoy elvat, maevovor 5é tors aaidas, ao TevTaéreos 

apEdpevos péxypt eixocaéteos, Tpia povva, immeve nal To&everw 

cal adrnOiterOas.' mply dé h revraérns yévntat, ovK amiKvetrat 

és Ape te watpi, addrAa rapa tHov yuvackl Slartay ever. rTovde 

Sé efvexa TovTo ovTw troveirat, iva, jv amo0avy tpepopevos, 

pndepiay donyv Te tratpl mpocBdAn. aivéw pév vuy Tovde Tov 

yopov, aivéw Sé xal Tovde, TO pH puAS aitins elvexa pte avTov 

tov Baciréa pndéva hovevew, unre tov addgwv Ilepcéwv pndéva 
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suggested by the seven walls of the 
citadel of Ekbatana (ch. 98). 


6 “‘The nation continually made ad- 
vances in ruling and administering.” 
This means that the empire of Persia 
had been continually growing, so that 
new countries were added to its borders, 
as well as new subjects who took rank 
after those nearer than themselves to 
Persia proper itself. Others understand 
the sentence of Media and render: ‘‘it 
governed first immediately, then medi- 
ately, in a progressive fashion.” Stein 
asks whether we should not read dpxé- 
pevor for Apxov ? 

7 * Adopt foreign customs.” 

® According to ch. 71 the old Persian 
dress consisted of a leather tunic and 
trousers. On the monuments the kings 
wear a long sleeved robe, reaching to 
the ankles, and fastened round the waist 
by a girdle. 

* The ‘‘ Homeric” 

G 


xoupléios, from 


xovpos, belonging to ‘‘a free youth,” and 
hence ‘‘ lawfully wedded,” is, it will 
be noticed, a word of the new [onic 
dialect of the age of Herodotos. 

1 Persian respect for truth is forcibly 
illustrated by the Behistun inscription 
where Dareios calls the Magian usurpa- 
tion ‘‘a lie,” declares that he is favoured 
by Ormazd because he is not ‘‘a liar,” 
and orders his successors to destroy 
every one who is ‘‘a liar.” Cp. ch. 138. 
It is difficult to suppose that Kyros was 
unable to read the inscriptions drawn up 


for him by the Babylonian scribes; and | 


still more difficult to suppose it of 
Dareios ; whence we may conclude that 
Persian education was not quite so 
illiterate as Herodotos would imply. 
Indeed the inscriptions Dareios took 
such pains to have inscribed by the 
side of the public road imply that a 
knowledge of letters was fairly widely 
spread. 
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TOY EwuToOD olKeTéwy emi pin aitin avnxertov maOos Epdev- 
3 Q 7 e s a 9 , 
GdrAa Aoyiodpevos HY evpioxn Frew Te Kal pélw Ta adicnpara 
covta TOV wroupynudtwv, otr@ Te Oupuw yparar. arroxtetvas 
dé ovdéva Kw Eyoucs Tov éEwvTod Tatépa ovde pytépa, adrAa 
¢ fh 4 aA > / A 2 , bd A 
oxoca On TovavTa éyéveTo, Tacay avayxny gaol avalnreopeva 
, e a wv e a 3/ A 2 ? 
tdaora dy ebipeOjvar Hrot UroRodtpaia éovta 7 potyldvas” ov yap 
57 hace oixos elvas tov ye adnOéws Toxéa tro Tov éwuTod Trawos 
138 aroOvncKxev. doaa 5é ot toceiy ovx ekeott,’* tdota ovdé 
s D4 yy A 9 A \ 4, 4 
eye EEcote. aloyiotov S€ avrotot To Yevder0ar vevopiotat, 
Sevtepa Sé 7O ddelrewy ypéos, wodkA@yv pev Kal aArwv elvexa, 
pardiota 5 avayKxainv dact elvar tov odheirovta Kal. te yreddos 
Réyerv. Ss dv 5 tov dotay Akrrpnv H rEvKNY Ex, es Troduw 
@ > lA Ir , aA ww: 4 
oUTOS ov KaTépyeTas Ovdé TUmpioyeTa Totat GrAXoLoL Llépoyoe: 
acl Sé pu és Tov HALoy dpaptrovta Te TdoTa eyew. Eeivov Sé 
wavTa Tov ANapBavopevov bro Toutéwy [modXol] éEeAavvovat éx 
Tis ywpns, Kal Tas NevKaS TeploTEepas . . ., THY avTHY aiTinv 
139 érrehépovtes. és motapov &¢ obte evoupéovar ovTe eumrvovar, 
ov yxeipas evarrovilovtat, ovdé ddAov ovdéva sreptopéovat, adr 
aéBovrat Totapous padiota.” Kal Tod GArO ods Ode ouptér- 
taxe yiverOa, To Ilépoas pev adrovs rNEANOe, Huéas pévTos ovd- 
Ta ovvopmata odie éovTa Gpora Toiat cwpact Kal TH peyano- 
mpemein TeAeUTaCL TavTa és THUTO ypdupa, TO Awpteis pev cay 
xaréovat, “lwves 5 ciypa:* és todro Sufnpevos etpynoers Tedev- 
tavTa tav llepcéwy ta ovvopata, ov Ta pev ta 8 ov, GAdrA 
wavTa opolws.” 


2 ‘* Wherever such cases occurred .., 
they would turn out on enquiry to have 
been the crimes either of changelings or 
of children born in adultery.” 

3¢ Tournier conjectures éeln for terre 
(Revue de Phil. 1877). 

3 Xerxes could not have had very 
much respect for the water when he 
chastised the Hellespont (vii. 35). Super- 
stitious respect for the water, however, 
was an Elamite rather than a Zoroastrian 
virtue. 

4 Sigma is the samech of the Hebrew 
alphabet, san the Hebrew shin. The 
Greeks, not having the sound expressed 
by samech, fused the two sibilants to- 
gether, making sigma take the place of 
shin before tau, and giving to the symbol 


which denoted samech the sound of zi. 
Among the Dorians, however, the name 
of sigma (samech) never displaced the 
older shin. A reminiscence of the two 
original letters was preserved in the 
system of numeration, where sampi, i.e. 
san + pi, denoted 900. 

5 This only proves Herodotos’s ignor- 
ance of the Persian language. The 
Greeks, of course, bestowed a final s on 
Persian proper names, but in old Persian 
only nominatives of nouns in 7 and uw 
had it. Names like Bardiy(a), Gau- 
mat(a), etc., end in a vowel, like femi- 
nines in -d. Herodotos was equally 
wrong in imagining that all the names 
had reference to bodily or mental ex- 
cellence. Cf. Pott on Old Persian proper 
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Tdora pév atpexéws Eyw srepl aitav eidas cimeiv: Trade 
pévrot ws KpuTTTopeva AéyeTas nal ov cadnvéws rept Tod azo- 
Pavovros, as ov mpoTepoy Odmrrerat avdpos Ilépcew o véxvs mply 
dy im’ SpviBos 4 Kuvis Edevaby.© Mdyous pév yap atpexéws 
olda tdota trokovtas: éudavéws yap 8) motéovot. KaTtaxnpo- 
aavres 5¢ ay tov véxuy Ilépcac yéa xpiarovet. Mdyou 8é 
xeywpidatat qoNdov THY Te GdrAwWY avOparrwy Kal TaY ev 
Aiyurre tepéwv. of pdv yap ayvevovar Eurpuyoy pndev xteivery, 
et pt) baa Ovovar of 5é 8 Mdyou avbtoyeiply wavta wAHY KUvds 
xadt avOpérov rtelvovat,’ nal aydvicpa péya tovTo TrovéovTa., 
xtelvovTes opolws pipynnds te xal Sdis nal TadAXNa EpTreTa cal 
mweTevd. Kal audi pev Te vouw ToiTm éeyérw ws Kal apy7v 
évoploOn, dvetps 5é eri tov mporepov Noyov. 

"Iwves 5é xat Ailorels, ds of Avdol tayicta Kxatectpadpato 
inrd Tepoéov, ereprrov dyyédous és Xdpdis mapa Kipov, ébérovtes 
éri Totos avtoics elvat totct nal Kpolow joay xatrnxoa. o 8é 
axovoas auTav ta mpoloyovto, EdcEE ahi Aoyov, avdpa das 
avrAntiy idovta ixOds ev tH Oadrdcon avreiv, Soxéovtd odheas 
éFerevoerOar és yay: as 5 yevobjvar tis édrridos, AaBety 
appiBrnotpov xal mepiBareiy te mAROos Toddov TaY iyOvav 
wat éFeupvoas, idovta Sé madrAopévous eitreiy dpa avtov mMpos 
Tovs iy Gis “ waverVE por gpxedpevol, errel ovd euéo addA€ovTos 
nOérxete éxBalvew opyedpevor.” Kipos pev rodtoy tov oyov 
totas “Iwas. cal toto. AloXetot tavde elvena Edeke, Sti 57 oF 
"leaves mpotepov avtoo Kupovu Senbévtos 80 ayyédwv arliatacbal 
ogeas amo Kpoloov ovx« éelOovro, Tore S¢ xatepyacpévoy THY 
Tpyypatov jaoav Erousoe meecOar Kipp. o pev 8y opyn 
éyopevos EXeyé ogi tAdde* “Iwves 5é ws Hxoveay TovTwY dvevety- 
Gévrwy és Tas moras, Telyed te mwepteBddovTo Exacto, Kal 
cuvenéyovto és Tlavimviov of ddXot 7TWANY MidAnoiwv: mpos povvous 
yap trovrous Spxvov Kipos éroujcato én’ oloi amep o Avédds. 


names, in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, xiii. (1859), pp. 359 sq. 

* According to Zoroastrian belief 
neither earth nor fire may be polluted 
by contact with a corpse; the only way 
of getting rid of the dead, therefore, is 
that mentioned in the text. The 
modern Parsis place the dead body on a 
round tower, called a ‘‘ tower of silence,” 
where it is devoured by the vultures. 
We may notice that Herodotos ascribes 


this custom to the Magi rather than to 
the Persians generally, so completely 
had the Magi become identified with 
the Zoroastrian priests. 

7 An exaggeration of the religious 
duty enjoined on the Zoroastrians of 
destroying all animals noxious to man. 
See Appendix V. Ants are ordered to 
be killed in Vendidad, xvi. 28 ; snakes, 
lizards, ants, rats, and gnats, in Vend. 
xiv. 10 ag. 
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toiat 5é€ Aowrroiot “Iwas edofe Kows Oyo mwéwrresy marines 
LaraptTnv Seno opevous "Iwo _Tepmpeiv. 

Oi &€ “Iwves obra, THv Kal To Tlavidvsov baa TOU 
ovupavod Kal Tav wpéwy ev T@ KadKioTp ériyyavoy Wpvady 
momas tTavtwv avOpwirwyv Tay nets Wyev- obTe yap Ta 
abrijs xopia T@uTO Trovet TH "lwvin ovte Ta ndron, [obre Ta | 
TV ne ovUTEe Ta Mpos THY éorrépny,] Ta pev Ud TOU Vuxpe 
xal wypov mroelopeva, Ta &é wd tod Oepuod Te Kal avypw 
yraooay S€ ov THY aUvTnv obToL vevopixact, GAXA TPO 
téccepas Trapaywyéwv.” Midntos pev avtéwy mporn x 
Toms pos pecapBpinv, peta 5é Muois te wat Ipiunvn. a 
pev ev tH Kapiy xaroiknyvras cata taita Svadeyopevas od 
aide 5é ev TH Avdin, "Edecos Korodav AéBedos Téws Kraloy 
Poxaia: abrat 5 ai odes THot mpotepov AexyOelonas op 
yéovot Kata yAaooay ovdév, odicr 5€ opodwvéovar. Ere Se - 
UrroXoutrot “laddes modes, TOY al Svo pev vous olxéaTas, >. 
Te Kal Xiov, 7 6é pia ev TH Hrelpm idputat, "EpvOpai. Xios 
vuv xa ’Epv@paio: cata toute Svadéyovtat, Ldycoe Se én’ Ea: 
Hodvol. OTOL yapaKThpes yAwWoons TérceEpes yivovTas. 

Tovtwy 8) av tav ‘ldvwv of Mednjovor pev joav dv o 
tov doBov, Spxiov wouncdpevot, toice S€ avtTay vnowTyo 
Secvov ovdév: ovTe yap Polvixes Hoav nw Ilepoéwy xarHxoos 
avrol ot Ilépcat vavBarar. adamecylcOncay Sé amo TaY a) 
"Ilevwv ovtot Kat’ AAXo pev ovdév, aabevéos 5é CovTOS TOU ITE 
tote ‘EAXAnvixod yéveos, 7woAA@ 87 Hv acbevéctatov tov eb 
To "lwvixov Kat Aoyou édayiorou- Ste yap py AOHvas, Hv « 
GAXO TWoALT pA AOyLiov. of pév VUY aAXrot “Iwves xa of "AOn 
Epuyov TO ovvoya, ov BovrAdpevor “Iwves xexrARoOas,’ adrAa 
viv paivoytai yor ot ToAdol avTav étatcyvverOar TH ovvO; 
ai 6€ du@dexa trodes atTas TO Te ovVOpaTL NYaAXNOYTO Kal | 
iSpvcavto emi shéwv avtav, TO ovvoya EOevto Ilaviduveoy, € 
Aevoavto S€ avTov petadovvar pndapoict aAroot ‘loveov 
edenOnoay &é ovdapoi petacyeiv Ste wn Spupvaior): Kata w 
ex THS WevtamrodLos viov yopns Awpteis, mpotepov $& éEar 


5 “Four slightly-differing dialects.” duct of the Ionians at the time | 
Scarcely any trace of these differences Ionic revolt, which brought the 


can be detected in the Neo-Ionic inscrip- name of ‘‘Tonian” into contempt 
tions which we possess, an earlier date, the poet of the Hi 
¥ “ And use the same dialect.” Hymn to Apollo is prond o 


' Tn consequence of the cowardly con- _ title. 
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THS avTAS TavTNs Kadeopévns, PuvdAdccovTa, av pndapods éa- 
dé€acba: tev mpocoixwv Awplwv és to Tptomecdv tepov,” ddrO 
cal odéwy avtayv tovs wept To iepdy avopnoavtas é&exAnoav 
TH peToynsS. &y yap Te ayave tod Tprorlov *AmoAXwvos 
ériMecay TO wddat Tplrobas yadxéous Tolot vixdat, Kal TovTOUS 
“piv tovs NapBavovtas ex Tod iepod py exdépery adr adtod 
avatiOivas T@ Oed. avnp av ‘Adtxapvnacet’s, TH obvona Hy 
"Ayaotxdéns, vixnoas Tov voyov KaTndOynoe, pépwyv 5é pos Ta 
éwutod oikla mpocetaccddevoe Tov Tplirroba. Sia tavTny THY 
> ¢ e s , yy / , , 3 
aitinvy ai qwévre modes, Aivdos xal ‘Induvods te wal Kadpecpos 
cai Kes re xal KyiSos, Eexrqucay ris petoyns THY Extny troAw 
“AXsxapynocov. TovToo. pév vuy ovTo. tavTny tiv Cnpinv 145 
eréOnxav: Suw@dexa 5é poe Soxéovat wodas troincacOat of “Iwves 
xai ovx eOednjoat mréovas éecdéEacOar ToddSe eivexa, Ste Kal Ste 
év TleXorrovync@ olxeov, Suddexa Hv avtav pépea, Kata Tep viv 
"Ayatay tay éEerXacdvrar “Iwvas duddexd eats pépea,* WerArAnvn 
a \ a "J A > , > A 
péy ye mpern pos Yxvavos, peta Sé Alyeipa nal Aiyal, év TH 
Kpa&s* arorapos delvads éott, aw Steo 6 év “IraXin trotapos 70 
ouvopa éxye, kal Botpa xal ‘Edlen, és thy xatépuyor “Iwves 
e N > | A 4 e 4 : \ € 4, 
urea ‘Ayaav payn écowBévtes, nai Alyiov nai ‘Pures xal 
Ilatpets xat Dapeis xai “Orevos, ev t@ Tleipos rrorapos péyas 
éotl, nat Avpn xai Tpiraceis, of potvoe TovTwY peadyatot oixéouce. 
Ul c vA “A > A b 4 9 , 
taota dSuwdexa pépea viv 'Ayaimy dori xal tore ye “Iavwv hp. 
tovtay 57 elvexa cad of “Iwves Suwmdexa modas érrouncayto, éret 146 
@s yé Te parXov ovTos “Iwvés eiot TOV GrAXdoV ldvwv 4} KarALOV 
Tt yeyovact,’ pwpln TrodAr eye TaV'’ “ABavtes pev EF EvdBolns 


2 The Triopian cape was the three- 
forked promontory on which Knidos 
stood. An inscription found at Knidos 
states that a yuwuds adydr took place 
there every five years. 

3 Lindos, Ialysos, and Kameiros were 
all of Pheenician foundation, but after- 
wards occupied by the Dorians like the 
other Pheenician settlements in the 
Mgean. Lindos still exists on the 
southern coast of Rhodes, but nothing 
save tombs remains of Ialysos (a little 
southward of the town of Rhodes) and 
Kameiroe (near Kalavarda) on the north- 
ern coast of the island. 

4 This refers to the legend which 
made the Akheans, when driven by the 


Dorian invasion from Argolis, Lakonia, 
and Messema, expel the Ionians from 
the part of the northern coast of the 
Peloponnésos afterwards known as 
Akhea. 

5 The Krathis ran past Thurii in 
Magna Grecia, where Herodotos finished 
his history and ended his days, The 
original Krathis was in Arkadia. 

¢ ‘‘That these Ionians are at all more 
Ionian than the rest, or in any way 
better.” 

7 As in Homer, ‘‘of whom.” Accord- 
ing to Aristotle the Abantes were pre- 
historic Thrakians who settled in Eubcea 
(also in Khios, Paus. vii. 4, 9). See JU. 
ii. 536. 
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cial ovx éhayiotn poipa, Toiot Iwvins péta ovdé Tod odvopuarTos 
ovdév, Miviae 5é "Opyopuéviot® ode avapeplyarar nal Kadpetos 
xal Aptotres xat Pwxeis amodacptos cat Modoacol cai "Apxades 
TleXacyot nal Awpscis "Emcdavpror, d\Aa te €Ovea trod\rAd ava- 
peplyatar of S& adtay did tov mputavniov’ Tod ’AOnvainyv 
oppnGévres nab voplfovtes yevvacotaros elvat ‘ldvev, obTos Se ov 
a b 4 > A ? é > Ka é @ le) 
yuvaixas nydyovto és tHv atrouxiny adda Kaelpas Evyov, tap 
épovevaay Tors yovéas. Sia Tobrov Sé Tov dovov ai yuvaixes 
attat vopov Oéuevae odloe adryct SpKous émjdacav Kat mrapé- 
Socav tiat Ouvyatpaot, un KoTE opootTncas Toics avdpdos pode 
> / a \ e a ¢ l a a2 / s 
ovvoyate Bioas Tov éwutijs avdpa,' tobde elvexa Ere ehovevody 
adewy Tors tatépas xal avdpas nal waiéas xal ErecTrev Tdota 


8 The prehistoric Minyans of Orkho- 
menos in Bootia were famous for their 
wealth (Ji. ix. 381), and seem to have 
been the rivals of the Akhans of 
Mykensz. The shafts cut through the 
rock in the neighbourhood of Kops 
(Topolia) in order to let off the water of 
the Kephissos may have been their work. 
A prehistoric naval alliance between 
Orkhomenos, Athens, Epidauros, Her- 
mioné, Prasiz (afterwards Spartan), and 
Nauplia (afterwards Argive), which met 
every year in the island of Kalauria, off 
Argolis, was preserved in name into 
historic times. The recent excavations 
of Dr. Schliemann have shown that the 
Minyan city occupied only the southern 
part of the later historical acropolis of 
Orkhomenos. Prehistoric pottery and 
stone implements, similar to those found 
at Mykene, have been brought to light. 
The ‘‘ Treasury of Minyas,” a gigantic 
tholos or beehive tomb, like the Trea- 
suries of Mykenex, only built of well-cut 
and well-fitted blocks of white marble, 
has been shown to have led into a rect- 
angular chamber, the ceiling of which 
consisted of four huge blocks of green 
marble, while the walls were lined with 
slabs of the same material. The ceiling 
and slabs were adorned with sculptures 
in the form of rosettes, spirals, and 
‘‘yphinx-tails,” resembling the orna- 
mentation of one of the tombstones 


a , 
Twowoavres avTHaL auvolkeov. Tdota Sé Hv ywopueva év MerAHrT. 





discovered at Mykens, as well as of 
some of the gold objects found in one 
of the tombs there. The Minyans are 
said to have founded Teos (Paus. vii. 
3), and the Phokians Phoksa, while the 
Abantes helped to found Khios, and 
the Kadmeians Priéné. Attica was filled 
with fugitives from all parts (Thuk. i. 
2). It is probable, however, that the 
coasts of Asia Minor were occupied by 
‘*Tonian ” Greeks long before they were 
reinforced by the fugitives from the 
Dorians. 

9 When a colony was founded, some of 
the sacred fire, which was always kept 
alight in the Prytaneion, was taken from 
the mother city. 

1 “*Nor call her husband by his 
name.” A Kafir woman is not allowed 
to name her father-in-law even mentally, 
or any of her husband’s male relations. 
The Bogo women may not name their 
husbands (Munzinger, Sitten und Recht 
der Bogos, p. 95). Elsewhere, as in 
America, persons avoid the use of their 
own names, while the Tahitians disused 
all words containing a syllable of the 
name of the reigning sovereign. It is 
clear, therefore, that the custom origin- 
ated in a fear lest by mentioning a name 
the attention of the evil spirits might 
be attracted to the person to whom it 
belonged. In Miletos its origin was 
forgotten. 
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Bactréas 8 éotycavto of pév avtav Auxious amo TAavcou tov 
“Iartrodoyou yeyovotas, of 8& Kavxwvas IvAlous ard Kodpou rob 
MeddvOov, ot S5¢ xal cuvaydotépovs. adrAa yap steptéyovTat 
Tov ovvopaTos paANOY TLE TOY GdrAX\wWV "lovwv, Ectrwcayv §) Kai 
of xabapas yeyovores “Iwves: efol 5& aavtes “Iwves, Soot am 
"AOnvéwy yeyovact nal ’Arratovpia® ayouct éopthy: adyoucs Sé 
wavtes wWAnY Edeoiwy cai Korodwviearv: odtot yap podvor “ldvev 
ove adyovot ‘Azratovpia, nal obro. cata govov twa oxippu. 
ro 8& Tlavubviov dori ris Muxddns yapos lepds mpos apxrov 
TeTpappévos, Kotvy éEaparpnyévos tro ‘Iavev Tocedéwu ‘EXs- 
covio. 1 S€ MuxddrAn éotl ris nrelpov dxpn mpos Lédupov 
avepov Katykovoa Yau, é> THY TVANEYOpEVOL ATO THY TodwY 
"I@ves ayerxov optny TH Eevto ovtvoya Tlaviyia.> [semovOacr 
S¢ obrs podvas ai lavwv optal todT0, ddAd Kal ‘EXAnvev ravToV 
opolws wacat és TMUTO ypdypa TedeUTHOL, KaTad wep Tov Ilep- 
céoy Ta ovvopata.*] 

Adrac pev ai "lades rrondés eiot, aide 5¢ ai AlorlSes, Kupn 
7 Ppixwvis xareopévn, Anpicat, Néov reityos, Tivos, Kidda, 
Noteov, Aiytpoeooa, Terdvn, Aiyaiar, Mupia, Tpvvera.” aidrar 
&vdexa Aiodéwv trodes ai apxaias pla ydp cdhewv trapedvOn 
Lpvpyn bro “Iavev: Foav yap nai atta: Suddexa ai ev tH 
qreipy. ovrot O€ ot Alodeis yapny pév Ervyoy xtlaavtes apelyw 
"lover, apéwy Se fxovcay ovx opolws. Zpyvpynv b& ode aré- 
Badrov Aiorets. Kodrtgodwvious avdpas otdce écowbévtas xal 
exmecovtas é« THS Tatpidos tredéEavto. peta Sé of puyddes 
rov Korodwrviwy durdkartes tovs Lyupvatous optny Ew telyeos 
moveopévous Atovicg, Tas trudas atroxAnloavtes Exyov THY TOA. 
BonOncdvrwv S& mdavrwv Aiodéwv oporoyin expyocavto, ta 


2 The Apaturia was the annual meet- * This seems too absurd a truisin to 


ing of the phratries, when the children 
born during the two or three preceding 
years were enrolled as citizens. It took 
place in Pyanepsion (November), and 
lasted three days. On the first (Soprfa) 
the members of each phratry dined to- 
gether ; on the second (dydfpucis) sacri- 
fices were offered to Zeus Phratrios ; and 
on the third (xovpedrcs) the children’s 
names were registered. 

3 In the time of Thukydides (iii 104) 
this feast was in great measure super- 
seded by the Ephesia. 


have been written by a Greek. 

5 In place of Agiroessa other writers 
have Elea. Recent discoveries fix the 
site of Myrina at Kalabassery, a few 
miles north of Kymé, at the mouth of 
the Koja Chai. Mr. W. M. Ramsay 
has found the site of Temnos on the 
northern side of the Boghaz or Pass 
leading into the western part of the 
plain of Magnesia. Menimen, with which 
Texier identified it, had no existence in 
the Greek period. Phoksa, which inter- 
vened between Kymé and Smyrna, must 
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émimdka amodovtwy tav “lovey éxdureiy Lpvpynv AiorLas. 
Twoncdvtay Sé tdota Lpupvaiwy émdseidovto apeas ai sydexa 
Tones Kal érroincavtTo adéwy avTéwy TrodkinTas. avTar pév vov 
ai nretpwmtides Aiodldes arodtes, Ew tay ev TH "Idn otenpevéwy: 
xeywpldata: yap abra. ai d¢ tas vncous éyovcas mévte pey 
modes THY AéoBov vépovtas (THY yap Extny év TH AéoBe otxeo- 
pévny “ApicBayv jviparddicay MnOuyvaio. eovtas opalpous), 
b] , \ > A , > “a e ‘ 4 

év Tevédp 5é pla oixetrar trodus, Kal dv tat ‘Exatov vycoot 
xareouévnat® ddAAn pla. <AeaBlorot pév vov nal Tevediowi, 

, hb aed a A , ” \ > 
kata mep ‘lévwv toot tas vncovs Exovot, hv Sesvov ovdév: 
that 5é NolTHat wodtot Eade xowy “Iwoe ErecOar tH av otros 
eEnyéwv rat. 

‘Os 88 amixovto és THY Xaaptny tdv “ldévwv cai Aioréwv oi 
ayyedou (Kata yap 6) Tdyos hv TaoTa mwpnocopeva), EtrovTO 
Tpo TavTwy rAéyeLy TOV Pwxaka, TH ovvona Hv IlvOeppos. o 8 

, , 4 e A 4} / “ 
mwopupeoy te elua meptBaropuevos, ws ay truvOavopevor wretorot 
ouvérOorey Laraptintéwy,’ Kal xatactdas EdXeye Todd Tipeopelv 
éwutotas xpnitwv.  Aaxedapovio 5¢ ov Kws éonKovoy, GAN 
amédoké ode pn Tiyswpeiv “Iwor.® of pev 52) dtraddAdaocovrto, 
Aaxedarpovioe 5€ aracapevoe tav “Ildvav tovs ayyéXous Sys 
améatetkay tmevtnkovtTépm avodpas, ws pev éuol Soxet, xatacKo- 
jous tav te Kupov mpnypatov xat “Iwvins. amixopevoe 88 

a 9 @ , 4 ? > , 8 , a A \ 5 , 
ovuToe €s Pwxaray Ereutrov és Ldpdis ahéwy avtav tov Soxipo- 
a @ @ J ? 4, 
TaTov, T® ovvoya Hv Aaxpivys, atrepéovta Kupm Aaxedatpovier 
pijouv, yéas tTHS ‘EAAdSos pndepiay Tord cwapwpelv, ws adTeY 
ov Teploypouévwy. TdoTa ElmovToS TOU KNpUKOS, AéyeTas Kipov 
émeipecOar Tovs mapeovtas ot “EAAnvwy tives eovtes avOpwrroe 
AaxeSatpoviot kal xooot wdAnO0s Tdota éwuT@ mMpoayopevovat. 
muvOavopevov b€ pv elmreiy mpos TOY KypuKa Tov Yraptintny 
“oun éerad Kw avdpas TovovTous, Toiot éatl yapos év péon TH 
ToAEL aTrobedeymevos €s TOY aUANEYOMEVOL GAAHAOUS OpVYUYTES 
éEarratac.” tolct, hy éym vytaivw, ov Ta "lavwv rabea Eatat 
G\Xeoya! dda Ta oixjia.” Tdota és Tovs mavTas “EXAnvas 


have been founded by the Ionians after to assist a foreign despot, Kroesos, a short 


their capture of Smyrna. time before. 
® Opposite the northern end of Lesbos. ® *<Into which they come together to 
* “Tn order that most of the Spartiates swear and cheat one another.” 
might hear of him and come together.” 1 <A matter to talk about.” <Aéox», 
A purple robe seems to have been a  ‘‘a club-room,” seems borrowed from 
luxury unknown in Sparta. Phoenician (Heb, lishe@h ‘‘a cham- 


® Yet they had been willing enough — ber’’). 
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awéppee 0 Kipos ta mea, tt ayopds otnodpevos wavy te Kal 
mpyos xpéwvtas: avtol yap oi Ilépcar ayopijot ovdev édOace 
xpacbas, ovdé ode dori To wapdtray ayopy. peta TdoTa ETt- 
Tpé was Tas pev Ldpdis TaBdr avdpi Ilépon, tov 5& ypuooy tov 
te Kpoloov xat tov trav aGdd\ov Avdav Ilaxrin avdpt Avdo 
xouitesy, amjAauve avtos és ’"AyBdtava, Kpoicoy te Gua ayo- 
peevos cat Tovs “Iwvas év ovdevt AOyH ToLnadpeEvos THY TmpwTNY 
elvas.? 4 Te yap BaBvaAdy oi hy eumddios Kal To Baxtptov eOvos 
wat Xdeas*® re xa Aintartiot, én’ ods éereiyé Te otparnrateiv 
autos, éri dé “Iwvas ddXov tréptrew otparnyov. 

‘Os 8 daijrace o Kipos ee trav Lapdlwv, rors Avdovs 154 
aréornoe 0 Ilaxrins amo te TaBddouv nal Kipov, cataBas Se 
ért Oddaccay, are Tov ypucov Exwv Tavta Tov ex THY Lapdiwr, 
émtxovpous te éuscOodTo Kal Tovs émiaracciovs avOparrous 
éreBe civ éwuT@ aotpateverOar. éddaas Se éml tas Ldpdes 
érrodsopxes TaBarov amepypévov év Ti axpoTrodAc.  mMuOopevos 155 
5é xat’ oddv tdora o Kipos elare mpos Kpotoov trade. “ Kpoice, 
Ti €otat TENS TOV yLvoLevMY ToUTwY enol; ov tavaovTat Avodot, 
@s olxact, Tpyyyata Wapéyovres Kal abtol éxortes. pporritw 
un aptorov 3 éEavdparrodicacbal odeas. opolws yap poe viv ye 
daivopar temomnnévar ws el tis Tatépa atoxtelvas ThV Taldwv 
avtod delcacto:™” ws 5é nal eyo Avddv Tov pev mréov te 7 
watTépa éovta cé AaBav ayw, avtoios S& Avdoice tHv Tod 
Twapédwxa, Kal érevta Owupdtw ef por amectac.. o pev dn TA 
wep évoe. Edeye, 0 S ayelBeto Toicwe, Selcas py avactatous 
Tomnon Tas Lapdus. “a Bacired, TA pev oixdta elpnxas, od 


2 «* Accounting the Ionians to be in 
no way his first object.” So é& torépys, 


sagete. In the Babylonian transcripts 
of the Persian inscriptions the Saka are 


ch. 108, v. 106; éx wéns, ch. 60; ex rijs 
lOéys, ii. 161. With the name of Pakt- 
yas compare Pakt-6los. 

3 In the inscription on the tomb of 
Darius Hystaspis at Nakhsh-i-Rusta’m, 
the Sakee are divided into the Saka 
Humavarga and the Saka Tigrakhuda. 
In vii. 64 Herodotos calls them Amyrgian 
(= Humavarga) Skythians. They de- 
noted the nomad tribes on the eastern 
borders of Baktria, some of whom may 
have been of Aryan origin. They lived 
north of the Jaxartes according to Arrian 
(iii. 8; iv. 1, 4; and see Strab. xi. p. 
748), where Herodotos places the Mas- 


rendered Zimmirrai or Kurds, and there 
were Sake in Armenia adjoining the 
Medes and Kadusians (Strab. vi. pp. 745, 
767, etc.; Pliny, W. H. xi. 10; Ptol. 
v. 13). The Skythians who overthrew 
the Greek kingdom in Baktria are also 
called Saks. According to Ktésias the 
conquest of the Sake and Baktrians 
preceded the capture of Sardes. 

3@ From the old proverb ascribed to 
the Epic poet Stasinos (Arist. Rhet. 
iii, 21), but more probably forming 
part of the Kypria (see ii. 117, note 
5): mhrios 8s wardpa xrelvas waidas xara- 
Aelwret, 
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pévror py travra Oup@ ypéo, pnde trod apyalny éEavacrnons 
dvapapTntoy éotcay xal Tov WpoTEepoy Kal Tav viv écTEedTov. 
Ta ev yap TpoTepov éyw te empnka nal eyo xeparj avapatas” 
dépw: ta Se viv wapedvta Tlaxrins ydp éote 6 adixéwov, TH cv 
érérpeyras Lapous, obros Sorw rot Slenv. Avbdotor $8 cuyyvapnv 
éyov tab avtoiot émitafoy, os pnte arootéwar pre Sewvot Tot 
éwot. ameme pev ope tméupas Sarda apna un éextncOar, Kéreve 
5é odeas xiOdvds te brodvvew Toicr eipace nal KoOdpvous 
brrodeicOat, wpoevre § avtoios xiOapitew tre nal Warrev xat 
xaTnrevew Travdevery Tovs Traidas. Kal taxéws ahéas w@ Bacired 
yuvaixas avr avdpav sypeat yeyovotas, wate ovddy Sewvol roe 
156 éxovtas pn atrootéwat.” Kpoicos pev 82) raora oi streriOero, 
' alpetwrepa tdota etpioxwy Avooiar 7 avdpatrodicbévras mpnOjvat 
opeas, eriotdpevos St hy 2) akvoypeov mpodacw mpotelyy, ovK 
dvatreices uy petaBovrevcacbar, appwdéwy Sé put) Kal torepov 
xote of Avdol, iy TO Tapeoy wrexdpdpwot, atooTavTes ATO TOV 
Tlepcéwy arrddwvrat. Kipos 8 jodels 7H trroOnnen nal tnrels 
Tis Opyns Edn ot melOecOar. xadrécas 8¢ Makdpea dvdpa Mijdov, 
TdoTa Té of éveteiNato mrpoereiy Avdoict ta 6 Kpotoos treribero, 
Kai mpos éeEavdpatrodicacbar tovs aNXOUS TWavTas ob peta Avddv 
éri Ldpdis eotpatevcavto, avtov dé Tlaxtinv mdvtres Cava 
dyaryeiy tap éwurov. 
157 ‘O pév 8 tdota éx Tis Od0d évTEiNdpevos amrndauve és 70ca 
ta Iepoéwv, Taxrins 5& ruOouevos ayyod elvat otparoy en’ 
éwutov lovta, Seicas olyeto devywv és Kiynv. Matapns &é o 
Mjjdo0s éAdoas él tas Ydpdies rod Kdpou otparod poipay Sony 
54 xote éywv, os ovn edpe Ere ovtas Tos audi Tlaxriny ev 
Ldpoio1, wpata pev tos Avdovs jvayxace tas Kupovu évrords 
ériteXety, ex TovTrou Sé xeXevopocuvns Avdol THv macay Slavtav 
THs Cons petéBarov. Matdpns S¢ pera rovto éreputre és ri 
Kupnv ayyérous éxbsddvac xededov Tlaxrinv. of && Kupaitoc 
éyvwcav cupBovars méps és Oedv avoicar tov év Bpayyidnoe> jv 
yap avToOs pavrnoy ex Twaratod idpupévov, TO “Iwvés te wavres 
wal Aloreis eoPecav ypacbar. o S& yapos otros éatl Tis 


3> The phrase occurs in the Odyssey. 
Mdoow is to ‘“‘rub,” ‘‘knead,” hence 
“smear”; Skt. mach, “grind small”: 
xed. dyap. is not ‘‘to rub off on the 
head,” z.¢. “to incur responsibility,” 
but “to knead” or ‘‘ work up with the 


head” instead of with the hands. It 
was the difference between thought- 
making and bread-making. Both here 
and in the Odyssey, therefore, the phrase 
means ‘‘what one will have reason to 
think of.” 
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Marnoins trrép Tavoppov Auévos. wéurpavtes ov of Kupaior 158 
és Tovs BpayylSas Oeomrpotrous eipwreov arept Ilaxriny oxotoy re 
motéovtes Jeoios pédrorev yapteicOar. éreipwract Sé ogi taoTa 
4 > , 4 f 4 \ e 
xpnatipioy éyéveto éxdidovar Taxtunv Hépoyot. rdota b€é ws 
amreveryOévra jKovoav ot Kupaiot, oppéato éxdidovar+ oppnpévov 
A UA a A > 4 e he > A\ A” 
S€ ravrn tod mAnOeos, “Apiotodicos o “HpaxdelSem avnp trav 
dotay éwy Soximos rye pr) wWorjoa tdota Kupaious, amiotéwy 
Te TS xpnou@ Kat Soxéwv tors Geomporrous ov Aéyew adrnOéws,' 
és 3 76 Sevrepov rept Tlaxriew erreipnoopevos ticay dAdo Geo- 
apotrot, Tay cat “Apiorodixos jv. amixopévov Se és Bpayyldas 
éxpnornpialero ex mavtwv Apirrodixos érretpwréwy rade. “ava, 159 
Ge wrap peas ixérns Tlaxrins 6 Avdds, pevyov Odvarov Biatov 
\ 4 e ‘ a , 
apos Tlepcéwy- ot dé piv éEartéovtac, mpocivar Kupalous xedev- 
ovres. myuets be Seypalvoyres thv Ilepcéwy Sivayev, tov inérnv 
és Tode ov TeToAunKapev exdsOdvar, wply av TO aro oo Hpiv 
SnrwOG arpexéws oxoTepa Towdpev.§ oO pev TaoTa érretpwTa, 
o 8 aitis Tov avtov oft xpnopov Edaive, xedevov éxdcSovar 
Tlaxriny Ulpoyot. apos tdota o ’Aptorodixos éx mpovolns 
9 , A N \ 4 \ \ 
érroies Tabe. Tepwmv Tov vnov KuKrA@ eEalper Tods aTpoubovs 
cat GdXa boa hy vevorcevpéva opvidwy yévea ev TH vy@. Trot€- 
ovtos S5¢ avtod tdota DAéyerar hwovnv ex tod advtov yevérOar 
dépovcay pev mpos tov "Aptorodsxov, Néyoucay b& tdde “ avo- 
acwstate avOpairwv, ti Tae Todas Tovey ; Tos ixéTas pou Ex 
Tov wnod Kepatters ;" ‘Apioroduxov Sé ove amopnocavta mpos 
4 9 a ce @ > oN oe a e sf a 
taoTa eitely “avak, avtos pév ovTw Toict ixérnat BonOeis, 
Kupaious 5é xerevecs tov ixérny éxdidovac;” tov & avtis 
apetpacOa: roiciwe “val Kxedevo, va ye aceBnoavtes Baocov 
? , e \ ‘ N e ? / 9 \ 
arroAnoOe, ws p17) TO NoLTrov Trepl ixeTéwy exdoatos EXOnTE eri TO 
xpnoTHpiov.§  TdoTa ws arreveryOévta Hxovoay ot Kupaio, ov 160 
Bovropevos obte exdovres atrodécOat ove Trap éwuTotcs ExovTes 
mwodtopxeto bas extréutrovar avtov és MuriAnvny. ot &¢ MutiAn- 
vatos eriméurrovros tod Matdpeos ayyedlas éxdcdovae tov Ilax- 
runv wapecxevdtovtTo émi picb@ Som S7y' od yap exw TOTO Ye 
° “ ? 9 \ 9 v4 ” e vy 
eiwreiy atTpexéws* ov yap étededOn. Kupaioe yap as euator 
4 4 > a“ na ? 
TaoTa wpnocopeva x tav MutirAnvalov, wéuypavres wotov és 
NécBov éxxoplfovo. Wlaxtriny és Xiov. évOeitev 5é é& sepod 
’"AOnvalns Twodkov~you arroomacbels tro Xiwy é€ed00n- é&édocapv 


* This mistrusteven of theiroraclesand The oracle of Delphi only too well justi- 
messengers is characteristic of the Greeks. _fied the charge of bribery and corruption. 
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dé of Xiow ért rH “Atapvés picOG:’ rod Sé "Atapvéos rovrov 
éatl yapos THs Mualns, AéoBov avrios. Tlaxrinv péy vu 
mapadcEdpevor ot Ilépoa: elyov év pudany, OéXovtes Kip@ azro- 
déEar- Fv 88 ypovos obTos ovK GAlyos yevopevos, re Xlwv ovdels 
éx tod ’Atapvéos tovrou ote ovAds Kpiéwy mpoyvery érrotetTo 
Gedy oddevi obte wéupara éerécceto Kaprob Tov évOcirev, arret- 
NETO TE THY TavTwV lepov Ta TdvTa ék THS YapNs TavTHS 
ytvopeva. - 
Xiov pév vuv Ilaxriny e&éSocav. Matapns S¢ pera rdota 
éatpateveto emt Tovs cupmodopxncaytas TdéBadov, xal rovro 
pev IIpinvéas éEnvoparrodlcaro, trodto 5é Masdydpou mediov away 
érréSpapme Aninv trovedpevos TH oTpaT@, Mayvnainv® re doatras. 
162 wera 5é tdota avtixa volta TedXevTa. atroPavovtTos Sé rTovrou 
"Aptrayos xatéBn Suddoyos Tis oTpatnyins, yévos Kal autos ey 
Mijéos, Tov o'Mndwv Bacirevs ’Aotudyns avopw tparéln ease, 
o TO Kup trav Bacirninv cuyxatepyacdpevos. ovTos wynp 
Tote uo Kupou atparnyos atrodex Gels ws amrixero és THY “lwviny, 
aipec Tas Todas ywpact: GKws' yap Terynpeas troijoere, TO 
163 évOcidrev yapata yav pos Ta Telyea érropOer. mpatn 58 Pwxaiy 
"Tevins éreyelpnoe. of 68 Pwxarets odToL vauTirlnos paxpHos 
mpa@to. “EXAnvwv éeypnoavto, nal tov te "Adpinvy nal rv 
Tuponviny nal thv “IBnplny nal tov Taptnacoy obtol eiat ot 
natadét-avtes:® évautinrovto dé ov otpoyytAnot vnvol adrdAd 
TevTnkovTépoat. amixopevor b€ és tov Taprnacoy mpoadcreis 
éyévovto te Baciiée trav Taprnociwy, T@ ovvoma pev Fy 
"ApyavOavios,” érupdvvevce 5¢ Taptnacod oydaxovra rea, 
éBiwoe 5é mwdvta elxoot Kal éxatov. Tovt@ dn T@ avdpi mpoc- 
gireis of Dwxarets odtw 87 Te éyévovtTo ws Ta pév TPATA opens 


161 


éxdutrovtas “Iwviny éxédXeve Ths EwvTod yopns oiKioas SKov 


5 **On condition of receiving Atarneus 
as a recompense,” Athena does not 
seem to have visited the perpetrators of 
this piece of treachery with the punish- 
ment. inflicted by the Eumenides upon 
the Alkmwonids. Atarneus was opposite 
Mitylene, 

§ Magnesia ad Meandrum, with its 
temple still surrounded by a peribolos, 
not Magnesia ad Sipylum. 

* «When he had.” 

* "Who made known” (xaradelxvusu). 
Tartessos, the Tarshish of the Old Testa- 


ment, was the district in the neighbour- 
hood of Gibraltar which extended _per- 
haps as far as Cadiz, Iberia being the 
north-western coast of Spain. 

® Anakreon (ap. Plin. NV. H. vii. 48) 
made A. live 150 years. The same age 
was assigned him by Phlegon of Tralles. 
Registers of birth were evidently not 
kept in Spain at the time. The ‘‘ round- 
sided” merchantmen were ‘‘the ships of 
Tarshish ” of the Old Testament, ¢.e. the 
Pheenician trading-ships whose furthest 
voyages westwards were to Tarshish. 
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BovArovrat, peta Sé, ws ToUTO ye ovK EreiPe Tors Pwxacéas, o 
52 wvOopevos tov Mijdov wap abtav as abforto, édlS0uv ods 
xpnpara Tesyos weptBarécOar thy modu: edidov Sé adedéws: 
Kat yap Kad 4 teplodos Tod Telyeos ovK OdAbyou oTad.0L Elot, TOUTO 
8é way Owv peydrov nal. eb cuvappocpévev. 70 pev 82) Teiyos 164 
roict Pwxacedor tpomrm tomde e€erroinOn. o 5¢"Apmayos os 
ennAace THY OTPATINV, éTOMOpPKEL AUTOUS, TpolcyopEvos Erea OS 
oi xataypa ef Bovdovtar Pwxareis mpopayedva va podvoy Tov 
teixeos épeiyras cal oixnua ev xariepocar. of S& Dwxaseis 
wepinpentéovres 1H SovrAocuwn efacay Oérdew BovretoacGar 
nuepny pilav nai erevta wrroxpweicOa: ev @ 5 Bovdevovrat 
avtol, atrayaryei éxeivov éxédevoy THY oTpaTinv amo Tod TeElyeEos. 
6 & “Aprrayos Edn cidévar pev ed Ta exeivor péAXoLEV TroLeEiy, 
Spws 5€ ode waptévat Bovrevoacbar. ev & dv o “Aprayos aro 
Tou Teiyeos amiyaye THY oTpaTiny, of Pwxaseis ev TOVTH KaTa- 
omdoavrTes TAS TevTnKovTépous, ecOguevor Téxva Kal yuvaixas 
xal Ewitra mavta, mpos Sé Kal ta aydduata TA ex TaV lepav 
xal ta ddda avaOnpata, ywpis 6 te yadKds 7 AMGos 4} ypad’” 
qv, Ta 5¢ GAXa ava éobévres nal avtol éoBavres Erdeov emi 
Xiov. yy 5¢ Pwxainv epnpwleicay avipav éoxov ot Tépoa. 
ot 5¢ Dwxaseis, ereire oft Xiow tas vicovs tas Oivovacas * 165 
aadeopévas ovx eBovrovTo wveouévotoy mode, Seyaivovtes m7 
ai ev europiov yévwvtat, 7 8¢ avta@y vijcos amoxAnicOH TovToOU 
eivexa, pos Tdota of Pwxaceis éatéAXovto és Kupvov: év yap 
7H Kupyp elxoot erect mporepov tovtwv éx Oeomporiov avearn- 
cavTo Tomy, TH otvoua Fw ’Aradrln. “ApyavOevos Sé tHu- 
Kavta Hon TeTeMeuTH KEL. oTEAXOpEVOL Se eri THY Kupvov, mpata 
xatatnevcayres &s THY Paoxainy xatepovevoav trav Tlepoéwv 
Thy gduranny,  eppovper wapadeEapérn trapa ‘Apmdayou tv 
woke. peta dé, ds ToiTo ogi eEépyacto, éroujcavto ioxyupas 
Katdapas 7T® wirodeirouévp EwvTdv Tod oTdodov. mpos Se 
TavTyat Kal pvdpov aidynpeoy Katerovtwoay Kal @pocay py 
api és Doxalny jee mplv 7 tov pidpoy todTov avadavivat. 
areddopevay Se avtav eri tiv Kupvor,* trép tyiceas tav 


1 Old Fokia lies a little to the south 
of New Fokia, a town founded by the 
Venetians or Genoese. The substructions 
of a temple exist on a small island in 
front of the harbour of Old Fokia. 

2 ‘* Writing” rather than “‘ painting,” 
inscriptions being on stone or bronze. 


3 The Qinusse (now Spalmadori) are 
five islands between the mainland and 
the northern part of Khios. 

* Corsica. Alalia, afterwards Aleria, 
and originally founded in B.c. 572, on 
the east coast of the island, was de- 
stroyed by Scipio (B.c. 262), but restored 
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dotav édaBe 1000s te Kal olxtos Ths Todos Kal ToY 7Oéwr 
Ths yapns, yevdopxcroe Sé yevouevor airérdeov orlaw és THY 
Pwxalnv. of Se avtav TO Epxvov épiraccoy, aepOévres ex THY 
166 Oivovacéwy erdeov. érreire 5é és THY Kupvov azixovto, ofxeov 
KOLV peTA TOY TpoTepoy amriKxopévov én’ étea twéyre, Kal cepa 
évbpucavto. Kal iyov yap 8) Kal épepov tods meptoixous 
dtravtas: otpatevovtat au ém’ avTois Kow@ NOYY KpnodpeEvos 
Tuponvol nat Kapyndovor,” vnvot éxatepos é€jxovta. of &é 
Pwxaceis TAnpwcavres nal avtol rd wWrola, éovTa aprOpov 
éEnxovra, avtiatoy és TO Yapdovioy Kadeopevoy wédayos. Tup- 
peoyovtay S¢ TH vavpayin Kadpeln tis vinn® roiot Pwxaredor 
éyéveTo* ai pev yap TecocpdxovTda adi vées SvehOapnoay, ai be 
elxogt ai Tepteotca, Hoay aypnaoto.: ateotpddato yap Tovs 
éuBorous. KatatrAwcavtes Sé és thy "AXadinv avédraBov ra 
Téxva Kal Tas yuvaixas xal THY GAAnV KTHoW Gonv olai Te 
éylvovto ai vées ode ayew, nal recta aévtes thy Kupvop 
167 érdcov és ‘Pryyiov. trav S¢ dvapOapacéwv veov tovs avdpas of 
te Kapyndovioe wal of Tuponvol . . ." édaxov te avtav ToAAP 
qwreicTous Kal TovTouvs éEayayovtes xKatéXevoav. peta 8 
"AyurAraloct avTa Ta TapiovTa Tov yapor, ev TH of Pwoxareis 
xatanevobévtes éxéato, éylveto Sidotpopa Kal Eumnpa at 


aTrOTANKTA, omoiws mpoBata Kal brroluyta Kal avOpwrros. 


by Sylla. The Delphic oracle largely 
promoted colonisation at this time, urg- 
ing the foundation of Greek colonies in 
the western part of the Mediterranean 
(as, for example, at Kyréné), which had 
hitherto been in the hands of the Phoeni- 
cians. The pilgrims and merchants 
from these trading settlements brought 
in a handsome revenue to the oracle. 
Hence Apollo was the patron god of new 
colonies. 

5 The Tyrsenians mean the Etruscans. 
Traces of their trade have been met with 
as far north as Belgium ; their colonisa- 
tion southward extended to Campania, 
and their fleets contended with the Car- 
thaginians for the command of the 
north-western basin of the Mediterra- 
nean. The Latin Carthago is the Greek 
Karkhéddén, both attempts to reproduce 
the Pheenician Kiryath-Khadashath or 
‘‘New Town.” The older Latin form 


ot 5é 


of the name was Carthada (Solin. Polyh. 
xxvii. 10; Isid. Hisp. Ht. xv. 1, 30), 


-The ‘‘Old Town” was either Utica or, 


less probably, the mother-city Tyre. 

6 i.e. a victory which produces more 
harm than profit. The phrase is de- 
rived from the combat between Poly- 
nikés and Eteoklés by Plutarch, from 
the conquest of the Seven Heroes by 
the Thebans, which only led to the return 
of the Epigoni, by Eustathios (ad Hom. 
Il. iv. 407). 

7 The lacuna has been conjecturally 
supplied thus: déAaxor, rar 32 Tupoy- 
viv ol ‘Ayuddaio. Agylla was said to 
have been founded by the ‘‘ Pelasgians.” 
The name of its port, Pyrgi, and its 
consultation of the Delphic oracle, go 
far to show that it was not originally 
Etruscan, and that the later name Cere 
(now Cervetri) indicates its passing under 
Etruscan rule. 
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8 Better known as Velia or Elea, 
whence the philosophic school of Xeno- 
phanes and Parmenides took the name 
Eleatic. (Enétria or ‘‘ Vineland” was 
the name given by the Greek colonists to 
that part of Lucania into which they had 
imported the vine. Poseidonion is better 
known as Pestum, southward of Naples. 

9 *“*The Kyrnos the oracle had bidden 
them establish was a hero, not the 
island.” A very convenient way of 
explaining away the failure of the oracle. 
Kyrnos was called the son of Héraklés, 
i.e. the sun-god of the Phenicians who 
had discovered and colonised the island. 


1 The ruins of Teos lie on an isthmus 
14 miles south of Sighajik on the main- 
land north of Samos. They consist of 
little else besides the theatre and the 
temple of Dionysos. 

3 Abdéra, originally founded by the 
Pheenicians, and the birthplace of Prota- 
goras, Anaxarkhos, and Demokritos, is 
now lost in the marshes of Bulusra or 
Balustra. 

3 ‘Entered into a struggle with 
H.” Compare vi. 9; skh. Prom. 
121. 

* Samos, however, continued inde- 
pendent until the reign of Darius, 
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5 Mahaffy (Hist. of Cl. Greek Lit. i. 
p. 178, edit. i.), comparing the verbally 
similar statement of Diog. Laertius, i. 5, 
concludes that in Theognis 757-68 we 
have an actual fragment of Bias pre- 
served, describing the blessings of the 
proposed Ionic settlement in Sardinia. 

6 Comp. v. 106, vi. 2, whence it ap- 
pears that Herodotos thought Sardinia 
the largest island in the world. But 
even Sicily seems to be larger. 

7 The Pheenician ancestry of Thalés, 
the founder of Greek science, and one of 
the seven wise men of Hellas, is signifi- 
cant. See note 1 on the first ch. of this 
book. His philosophic system, which 
derived the world from water, was of 
Babylonian origin: in Pheenician cos- 
mogony Mét was the watery chaos from 
which the universe has been evolved. 
Comp. Gen. i. 2. The astronomy of 
Thalés equally came from Chaldea, where 
eclipses had been regularly predicted 
centuries before. 

8 The statements of Herodotos which 
follow have a special importance, as he 
was a native of Halikarnassos, and so 
better acquainted with the Karians than 
most other Greek writers. The Kaunians 
lived between Karia and Lykia, the 


ruins of their capital Kaunos being upon 
a small stream, the Koigez, and includ- 
ing cyclopean walls. We learn from 
Thukyd. (i. 8) that Karian tombe ex- 
isted in Delos. Kohler has suggested 
that the remains found at Spata and 
Menidi in Attika may be those of Karian 
settlers; but of this there is neither 
artistic nor architectural proof. Mysos, 
Lydos, and Kar were brothers (cp. vii 
74, where the Mysians are called Lydian 
colonists) ; but while the remains of the 
Lydian language preserved in Greek 
glosses are Aryan, the remains of the 
Karian tongue hardly seem to be so. 
Thirteen Karian inscriptions, in an 
alphabet only partially deciphered as 
yet, have been discovered, all except 
one (from the ruins of Krya, on the 
Gulf of Skopea), in Egypt, where they 
were inscribed by the Karian mercenaries 
of Psammetikhos and his successors. A 
long list of Karian names is contained 
in the inscription found in the castle of 
Budrum (Newton, Essays on Art and 
Archeology, pp. 427, etc.) The semi- 
mythical Leleges are as ubiquitous as the 
Pelasgians. They turn up in Lykia and 
Akarnania (Aristot.), Karia (Strab.), 
Mount Ida (Nymph. ), Samos (Menodot.), 
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Khios (Pherykyd.), Thessaly (Steph. 
Byz. s.v. “Apupos), Megara (Paus.), 
Beotia, Lokris, and tolia (Aristot.), 
and Lakonia (Paus.) They appear along 
with the mythical Kaukénes and “ divine 
Pelasgians” in Jl. x. 429, and between 
the Karians and Lykians. See also JI. 
xx. 96, and xxi. 86. The Kaukénes 
appear in J/. xx. 329, and Od. iii. 366 
(cp. Herod. i. 147, iv. 148). Strabo 
makes them one of the earliest races of 
Greece (vii. 465), where they gave their 
name to the Kaukén in the N. W. angle 
of the Peloponnésos, and to the Kauko- 
nite on the Parthenios. The Lykians 
called themselves Tramelé, the name 
Lykia being derived from the Greek 
settlers on the coast, who called the 
country to the east, where the sun rose 
from behind the mountains, ‘‘ the land 
of light”’ or Avxia. Hence the legend 
that the Ionian Lykos gave his name to 
the country. The Lykian inscriptions 
have been partly deciphered by the help 
of a few bilingual (Greek and Lykian) 
texts; the language of them, though 
inflectional, is not Aryan, in spite of all 
the attempts that have been made to 
show the contrary. 

® The name Minds may have the 
same origin as Minyas, but it has no- 
thing to do, as has been sometimes said, 
either with the Aryan word man or with 
the Egyptian Menes. The “‘thalasso- 
kratia” of Minés denotes the period 
when the Phoenicians were colonising 


w 
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and ruling in the Agean ; and the con- 
nection of Dedalos, the cunning crafts- 
man, and of the Minotaur or bull, with 
Min6ds further indicates his Semitic char- 
acter. Perhaps his name comes from 
the Semitic root mdndh, ‘‘to apportion ” 
or ‘‘ measure” (whence pu»). It is diffi- 
cult not to associate the name with 
that of the Minyans of Orkhomenos, 
more especially when we remember that 
the Phonician legend of Athamas or 
Tammuz, the sun-god, is connected 
with them, Athamas being called the 
son of Minyas. Herodotos does not 
seem to know of the later belief, shared 
by Thukyd., that Minds was a Gree 
Hence he asserts that the thalassokratia 
of Minés and of the Karians must have 
been at the same time. In the Iliad 
Sarpéd6n is a descendant of the Greek 
Bellerophén ; and Minés, who is two 
generations older, has only one brother, 
Rhadamanthys (J/. xiv. 322). The earlier 
legend, which made Minds and Sarpédén 
Phoenicians, was found in Hesiod (ac- 
cording to the Scholiast on Eurip. Rhes. 
28). Herodotos does not seem to know 
the version of the myth given in the 
Iliad. 

1 The Balawat bronzes (B.c. 840) 
represent the soldiers of Ararat (Van) 
with crested helmets and small round 
shields held by a handle in the middle. 
Their short tunics and shoes with turned- 
up toes are identical with those of the 
Hittites, and there are many reasons for 
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thinking that the Hittites and Proto- 
Armenians belonged to the same race. 
Perhaps the devices on the shields of 
which Herodotos speaks were originally 
Hittite hieroglyphics, which were bor- 
rowed by the people of Western Asia 
Minor during the Hittite occupation of 
the country. Compare the devices on 
the shields of the seven champions in the 
legendary war against Thebes. 

2 Mylasa, now Melassa, is about twenty 
miles inland, with a pyramidal mauso- 
leum just outside the walls, and numer- 
ous fragments of ancient buildings built 


into the houses. About twelve miles 
distant are the ruins of a temple which 
probably mark the site of the temple 
of Zeus Labrandeus (derived from the 
Karian labranda, Lydian labryn, ‘an 
axe”), Karios was made a son of Zeus 
and Torrhebia by Xanthus, and was 
worshipped in the Lydian district of 
Torhebia, according to Steph. Byz. As 
Herodotos had special means of informa- 
tion about the Karians, his assertion of 
their recognition of the common kinship 
of the Karians, Lydians, and Mysians 
is valuable. : 
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3 The plain of the Kayster is called 
‘‘the Asian mead” in Jv. ii. 461 (see 
ch. 104, note 4), and it would seem that 
it was still known as ‘‘ Asia” in the 
time of Herodotos. The name was after- 
wards extended to denote the Roman 
province of Asia (in Asia Minor), and 
Justin first speaks of ‘‘ Asia Major” as 
denoting the continent in contradistinc- 
tion to ‘‘ Asia Minor.” In the Augustan 
age Milyas was the plateau, 4000 feet 
above the sea, the capital of which is 
now Almali. It was bounded by Tauros 
on the north, and Klimax and Solyma 
on the east. Strabo makes the Milyans 
as well as the Kabalians Solymi (xiii. p. 
904; xiv. p. 952), who once extended 
along the Tauros from Lykia to Pisidia. 
According to Pliny (N. H. v. 27) and 
Steph. Byz., the Pisidians were Solymi. 
Kheerilos (a poet of the fourth century 
B.c.) stated that the Solymi formed 
part of the army of Xerxes, inhabited 
the shores of a lake (supposed to be 
Egridir by Leake), and spoke the Pheni- 
cian language. The last assertion, how- 
ever, was probably due to the fancied 
similarity of the word Solymi to Hiero- 
solyma, the Greek form of Jerusalem. 
At any rate Josephus (Cont. Ap. i) 
takes it for granted that Kherilos meant 
the inhabitants of Juda, though he 
describes the Solymi as having ‘‘ sooty 


heads,” all shorn except a single tuft of 
hair. As Klimax and Solyma were 
different mountains, there is little reason 
for explaining the latter name by the 
Hebrew sulldm, ‘‘a ladder.” The Solymi 
are mentioned, J7. vi. 184, sq.; Od. v. 
283. 

4 The Tramelé of the native inscrip- 
tions: Tremileis in Steph. Byz. 

5 Herodotos was mistaken here, as it 
is the rule among primitive tribes to 
trace the descent through the mother 
and not through the father. ‘‘ Even 
among hunting tribes,” says Sir J. 
Lubbock, ‘‘ though men were unable to 
maintain so many wives, still, as changes 
are of frequent occurrence, the tie be- 
tween a mother and child is much 
stronger than that which binds a child 
to its father.” On the western coast of 
Africa a man’s heirs are his sister’s 
children, as also in Central Africa 
(Caillie’s Zravels, i. p. 153), on the 
Congo, among the Berbers, and in Mada- 
gascar. Descent was reckoned from the 
mother among the Lokrians, according 
to Polybios, and is still among the 
Kasias, Kochs, and Nairs of India. Pro- 
perty is transmitted through females 
alone on the Malabar coast (Sir W. Elliot, 
Trans, Ethn. Soc. 1869, p. 119). A 
chief's successor is his sister's son among 
the Battas of Sumatra and other Malay 
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tribes (Marsden’s Sumatra, p. 376), and 
descent is in the female line among the 


7 ** As for them, since their country 
looks towards the sea—now it is called 


Iroquois and most other North American 
Indian tribes, as well as among the 
Tongans of the Pacific and some of the 
Australians. 

¢ ‘“*Even though he is their leading 
man.” 


the Triopian peninsula—and juts out 
(4pxw) from the Bybassian Khersonese ” 


(t.¢. the peninsula between the mainland 


and the Triopian). Se ch. 144, note 2. 


8 ‘* Dig not the isthmus, nor build : 
An island it were had Zeus will’d.” 
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dapévov FavOlwy elvat of rroddol, wAHY GySeKovta iotalwy,' eiot 
emndudes* ai Oe oySaxovta iotlar abtas érvyoy thyixaita 
éxSnutovoas Kal o0Tw trepieyévovto. tiv pev 2 EdvOov otra 
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* The town of Xanthos is called Arina 
on the native coins and inscriptions 
(Arma in Steph. Byz.) Koprlle also 
appears on the coins of the place, and 
may denote the district in which Arina 
stood, as Canon Rawlinson suggests. 
Xanthos was primarily the Greek name 
of the river on which Arina stood, and 
which was called Sirbé or Sirbes by the 
natives (Strabo, xiv. p. 951; Steph. Byz. 
3.0. Tpewltn; Eustath. ad I]. xii. 907- 
30). 

1 ** Belonging to the hearth,” i.e. 
** families,” a peculiar use of the word. 
Comp. ésloria, v. 72. 

2 The Lykian obelisk now in the 


British Museum mentions Kaias, ‘‘ the 
son of Harpagos”’; but as this seems to 
belong to a period nearly 100 years later 
than the Persian conquest of Karia, a 
different Harpagos must be meant. 

3 Herodotos means the Babylonians 
who had succeeded to the power of the 
Assyrians, The same inaccuracy occurs 
in 2d Kings xxiii. 29. The conquest of 
Babylonia took place in B.c. 588. See 
Appendix II. 

4 Nineveh — Ninua or Nina in the 
native texts—was of Accadian foundation, 
and is now represented by the mounds 
of Kouyunjik and Nebi Yunus opposite 
Mosul. 
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THS ToALoS ylvovTat ouvdtayTes GySwKovTa Kal TeTpaxdcto.? 
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moTapos dua Te YdaTL OpouBovs aoddArrov avabidoi rroddovs, 





5 That is 56 miles, enclosing an area 
of about 200 square miles, which is 
absurd. Ktésias, who adds a third 
wall, contrary to the evidence of the 
monuments, makes the circuit 360 
stades (42 miles), Strabo (xvi. 1, 5) 
385 stades, Qu. Curtius (vi. 1, 26) 
368 stades, and Kleitarkhos (ap. Diod. 
Sic. ii. 7) 365 stades. Nebuchadrezzar 
himself states that ‘‘ the citadel of Baby- 
lon” occupied a space of 4000 square 
cubits. 

6 The height would then be about 
385 feet (the width being 85 feet) ; 
Ktésias made the height 200 cubits, 
Strabo only 50 cubits. In the time of 
Xenophon, we may remember, the ruined 
wall of Nineveh was 150 feet high 
(Anab, ili. 4, 10). 

* It is impossible to determine the 
exact equivalents of these two measures, 


but we may reckon the ammat or cubit 
at about twenty inches. 

8 Layers of reeds have been found 
bedding the courses of crude brick 
among the ruins of Babylonia, and so 
binding them together. Asphalt (iddu 
in Semitic, cebu in Accadian) was plenti- 
ful in the Babylonian plain, especially 
at Js, now Hit, which probably took its 
name from the word iddu. As, how- 
ever, hid was the Accadian term for ‘‘a 
river,” it is possible that the town was 
named after the river on which it stood. 
It is called Aeipolis by Isid. Khar., 
Idikara by Ptolemy. 

® The Euphrates was called by the Ac- 
cadians the Pur-rat or “ winding water,” 
whence the Assyrian Purratu; Heb., 
P’rath ; Old Persian, Ufratu; and Greek, 
Euphrates (with a play on ed in reference 
to the ‘‘ good " waters of the river). 
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1 Babylon, now represented by Hillah, 
is the Hebrew Babel, the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian Bab-ili, ‘‘Gate of the god,” the 
Semitic translation of the original 
Accadian name Ka-dimirra. It was also 
known in Accadian times as E, ‘the 
hollow,” and Din-Tir, ‘‘ the city of the 
tree (of life).” It first became the capital 
of the country under Khammuragas, the 
leader of the Cassite dynasty. 

3 “< Winding ” with the river. 

3 ‘¢‘Three and four stories ‘ high.” 
This shows that the city was more 
densely built than is usually supposed, 
and that the system of building in 
stories which prevailed in Rome had 
already been known in Babylon. 

* The salkhu or outer wall is called 
Nimitti-Bilu (‘foundation of Bel”) in 
the inscriptions, the inner wall being 
called Imgur-Bilu (“ habitation of Bel”). 
Both were built by Nebuchadrezzar. 

5’ Now represented by the Kasr or 
‘‘ Palace” mound, which Herodotos in- 
correctly transfers to the western bank 


? , de na e a 4 A 9 So 
ev pET@ TOU tepou TWupyos OTEPEOS OLKOOOMLNTAL, 


of the river. According to Diodoros 
(ii. 8, 4) it was surrounded by three 
walls, the outermost being sixty stades 
(seven miles) in circuit. The inner 
walls were adorned with painted bricks, 
and two of its gates, opened and shut by 
machines, were of brass. It was begun 
by Nabopolassar, and finished in fifteen 
days by Nebuchadrezzar, who calls it 
‘‘The guardhouse of mankind.” It 
overlooked the Ai-ipur-sabu, or great 
reservoir of Babylon, and stretched from 
this to the Euphrates on the one side, 
and from the Imgur-Bel to the Libil or 
eastern canal on the other. Within it 
were the hanging gardens, watered by 
means of a screw. An earlier ruined 
palace is represented by the Amram 
mound, the smaller palace of Neriglissar 
standing in the western part of the 
city. 

6 Now represented by the Babil or 
Mujellibeh mound. Bel (Bilu in the 
inscriptions) is the same word as the 
Pheniko-Hebrew Baal, ‘‘ lord,” and was 
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specially applied to Merodach, the patron 
deity of Babylon. The Accadian god 
of the lower world was also called Bel 
by the Assyro-Babylonians, and in later 
times was distinguished from Bel-Mero- 
dach by the epithet of ‘‘the older.” 
In saying that the temple of Bel still 
existed in his time, Herodotos betrays 
the fact that he had never really 
visited Babylon; see ch. 183, note 
1. 
7 The Kaldai are first met with in the 
inscriptions as a small non-Semitic tribe 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf in the 
ninth century n.c. ‘ Under their chief, 
Merodach-baladan, they conquered Baby- 
lonia, and became so integral a portion 
of the population as to give their name 


to the whole of it among the Greeks. 
The reputation of the Babylonians for 
magic and astrology caused the name 
Khaldean to become synonymous with 
‘* priest” and ‘‘ soothsayer,” as in this 
passage. The Casdim of the Old Testa- 
ment cannot be identified with the Khal- 
deans, but are probably to be explained 
as the Casidi or Semitic ‘‘ conquerors” 
of Accad and Suntir. 

8 Still called Patara on the sea coast, 
and marked by ruins of tombs, temples, 
and other buildings, besides a theatre, 
containing thirty-four rows of seats. 
Apollo was supposed to dwell here during 
the six months of winter, delivering his 
oracles at Delos during the summer. 
(See Hor. Qd. iii. 4, 64.) 
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9 pev mporepov apkaca, Tis Uotepoy yevenor wévTe aTpd- 


TEpoy yevouern, TH ovvoua Fv eulpapmis,” airn pev aredéEato 


® The incense altar before the ark in 
the Jewish tabernacle was similarly 
overlaid with gold (Ex. xxxvii. 26). In 
front of the ark was also a table overlaid 
with gold (Ex. xxxvii. 11). 

1 According to Arrian (vii. 17) Xerxes 
‘‘ destroyed ” the temple after his return 
from Greece. In this case Herodotos 
could not have seen the temple himself, 
bat must have derived his information 
about it from some earlier author, whom 
he quotes without acknowledgment. 
This is supported by his reference (ch. 
182) to Egyptian Thebes, which, as will 
be seen, he also never visited. 

2 See ch. 106, note 1. 

3 We learn from ch. 188 that Nitékris, 
the later queen, was the mother of 
Nabonidos ; consequently the Semiramis 
of Herodotos will have flourished about 
150 years before, if we assume thirty 
years for a generation, as elsewhere. 
This brings us to B.c. 700, when Baby- 
lonia was overrun by Assyrians and 
Elamites, and a prey to internal discords. 
No great public works could have been 
executed at this time, and a few years 
later (B.C. 695) Babylon was razed to 
the ground by Sennacherib. Semiramis, 
moreover, was the name, not of a human 


queen, but of the goddess [star, whose 
legend was rationalised by the Persian 
historians and their Greek followers. 
‘Sammuramat, the queen of Rimmon- 
nirari (B.c. 810-792), was an Assyrian 
princess, and lived a century earlier than 
the Semiramis of Herodotos. Besides, 
her name may not be identical with that 
of Semiramis, and the reading of it is 
not quite certain. Perhaps Scaliger was 
right in proposing to read ‘‘ fifty” in- 
stead of ‘‘five,” which would bring us 
to B.c. 2050, the period at which the 
Semiramis of Greek romance was popu- 
larly supposed to have flourished (Syn- 
kellos B.c. 2177, Eusebios B.c. 1984, 
both on the authority of Ktésias). On 
the other hand, Polyhistor endeavours 
to combine the dynasties of Berosos 
with the Greek legend of Semiramis by 
introducing her as a queen of the As- 
syrians before the rise of the Assyrian 
dynasty in Babylonia B.c. 1272, and 
Hellanikos makes her a contemporary 
of the Trojan War B.c. 1229. She be- 
longs, however, not to Assyrian history, 
but to Assyrian mythology. Vitringa’s 
reading ‘‘fifteen” is supported by Ma- 
haffy’s corrections in i. 72 and ii. 34; 
but 450 years would bring us to Bo. 
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1000, a date to which Semiramis is 5 Arderikka is not yet identified, and 


assigned by no classical author. 

4 Nitdkris is an Egyptian name (Neita- 
krit). Nabonidos did not belong to the 
royal family, and his mother might 
easily have been an Egyptian. She 
must be the queen-mother who figures 
so prominently in the tablet of Kyros, 
which records the reign and fall of 
Nabonidos. From this we learn that 
while the king himself was wasting his 
time in idleness at Babylon, his mother 
was encouraging the army by her pres- 
ence in the camp near Sippara, where 
she died on the 5th of Nisan B.c. 547. 
It is therefore very probable that the 
works of defence which Nabonidos 
claimed to have made against the attack 
of the Persians were really due to the 
energy of the queen-mother, as Herod- 
otos states. 


probably is imaginary. Sir H. Rawlin- 
son says: ‘‘No such cuttings as those 
here described by Herodotus can ever 
have existed.” In vi. 119 Herodotos 
places Arderikka near Susa. 

¢ If we venture to throw aside the 
authority of all the MSS., with Schweig- 
haiiser, and omit és before réy Edghpihrny, 
the meaning of the passage would be 
simple enough: ‘‘ Those who would now 
go from our (Mediterranean) sea to 
Babylonia, sail down. the Euphrates.” 
Retaining és, however, we must trans- 
late: ‘Those who would now go from 
this sea into Babylonia, sailing down 
it into the Euphrates.” In this case 
the sea would be the Persian Gulf, and 
the writer would not be Herodotos, 
but some unknown one whom he is 
quoting. 
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tov Evdpyrny totapov és ta apxaia peiOpa ex Ths ddpvns 


tween the Nahr Malcha and Bagdad 
(Jrl. R. G. 8. xxxvii.) 

® ‘¢Such were the defences she made 
by digging out the soil.” 

1 It is clear that Herodotos had never 
visited Babylonia, otherwise he would 


7 “* At the end of the voyage.” 

8 “In that part of the country where 
the passes were and the shortest roads 
into Media.”” That would be on the 
north-east. The camp was pitched near 
Sippara (now Abu-Habba), and the efforts 


made by Kyros to penetrate into Baby- 
lonia from the north-east proved un- 
availing. See Appendix II. Xenophon 
(Anad. i. vii. 15) passed a wall sixty- 
nine miles in length, which had been 
built to protect Babylonia from the 
Medes, and the remains of which have 
been discovered by Lieut. Bewsher be- 


not have spoken of ‘immense stones” 
being hewn in a country which is 
absolutely devoid of them. The few 
stones brought from Babylonia are eithes 
gems or boundary stones, the smallest 
pebble being of high value. It was a, 


doubt the rarity and consequent pawigus- 
ness of stone which caused the Baby. 
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eEnyaye, Kat ovTw TO dpuyOev Eros yiwopevoy és Séoy ddoxet 
yeyovévas xal Toict TodunTHoL yédupa hy KaTecKevacpéevn. 

‘H 8 abry airy Baciieva wal arrarny tomnvde tid eumyavy- 
gato. wmrép Tav pddtoTa AcwHdpwv Tudewv Tod adoreos Taov 
EWUTH KATETKEVaTATO pETéwpoy émiTOARS avTéwy ToY Tudor, 
évexoXarre Sé és Tov Taddhov ypappata Aéyovta Tade. “THY TH 
éuéo totepoy ywopéevavy BaBvrwvos Bacidéwv hv orravicn xpn- 
patwv, avoikas tov tadov AaBéTw oxoca PRovrcTat yprHpata: 

\ J \ f w bd 3 w 2 
pn pévroe ye pn orravicas ye GdAdws avoifn: od yap apecvov. 
otros 0 Tados Hv axlyntos péype ob és Aapeiov rrepiirOe 9 

, , \ eee (92 be , 
Bacirnin: Aapeto &é cal Secvov Sones elvar THot mvANnGL TavTyas 
 pndev ypacbat, cal ypnpdtov Keipévor kal abtday TaY ypnuateoy 

2 , \ > a 9 UA A UA 4 
émixadeopévov, un ov AaBely avra. that S€ TUAnOL TavTHaE 

aL > a a rf a e a e 9 e A 
ovdev éypato Tovde eivexa, Ste iirép Keharis ot éylveto o vexpos 
dieFeAavvovts. avoikas S€é tov tadoy cdpe ypnpata pv ov, Tov 
5¢ vexpov xal ypdupata Aéyovta Tade. “ed po ATANOTOS TE 
éas ypnudtwy xal aicypoxepdys, ovx dv vexpav Onxas avégryes.”* 

Airn pév voy 7 Bacirera toravrn Tis Néyeras yevér Oar: o & 
59 Kipos él ravrns ths yuvatces tov taida éotpatevero, ExyovTa 
TE TOD TraTpOS Tov EwuTOdD Tovvona AaBuvntou Kat rHv ’ Acouploy 
apynv.. orpatreverar S& 87 Bacireds o péyas Kal ortiowce 
b] lA > ¥ 4 A Lid bd N a 
éoxevacpévos €& olxouv xal mpoBarotot, xal 8p Kal dwp amo Tov 
Xodomew trotapov* dua ayetat Tov mapa Yovca péovtos, Tov 

U4 , \ LA > \ “ ] ‘ 
povvou rivet Bactrevs Kal adXrouv ovdevds Totapyov. TovTou && 
tov Xodorew tov ddatos azreyrnuévov troddal Kdpta apakat 
TETPAKUKAOL Hutoverat Kopuitovaal ev aryyniotct apyupéotoe Errov- 
189 ra, ben dv édavvn éxdotote. érreire 5é 0 Kipos rropevopevos 

émt thv BaBvardva éyiveto él Tuvdn? roraye, tod ai uev raya 


187 


188 


— lonians to become famous as gem- 
engravers. 


Labyn¢tos in ch. 74. His ignorance in 
regard to so comparatively well-known 


7 This is evidently one of those 
‘‘moral stories” the Greeks were so 
fond of inventing. It is needless to say 
that the inscriptions are wholly Greck 
in style and conception. 

3 Herodotos means Nabonidos and the 
empire of the Babylonians. So far from 
heing the son of another Nabonidos, 
however, Nabonidos did not belong to 
the royal family, but was elected to the 
throne after the murder of Laborosoar- 
khod. the son of Neriglissar. Herodotos 
is thinking of the king he has miscalled 


a portion of Babylonian history proves 
that we need not regret the loss of his 
Assyrian history. The father of Nabo- 
nidos was really Nebo-balatsu-ikbi, the 
Rab-Mag. 

* Apparently the modern Kerkhah. 
Strabo (xv. p. 1043) tells the story of 
the Eulus (Ulai), supposed to be repre- 
sented by a dried-up channel on the 
eastern side of Susa, from the bridge of 
Pai Pul on the Kerkhah to the Shapur, 
a branch of the Karun. 

5 The Gyndes is usually identified 
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év Matinvoion Speci,’ pet S¢ did Aapdavéwv,’ éxdi807 Se és Erepor 
mwotapov Tiypny, o 5 qapa "Qarw® rodw péwv és rHv "Epudpnv 
O@draccay éxd:50%, Trotrov 87 tov Tvvdny rrorapov os S:aBaivew 
emesparo 0 Kipos éovta vnuoirépntov, évOaira of Tav Tis lepav 
larrev TOY NeuKOY UTrO BBpios éaBas és tov trotapov SiaBaivew 
érecpato, o Sé pay cupjoas broRpvyxvov olywxes hépwv. KapTa 
te 51 éxadérraive TH Tota o Kipos roidro bBpicayts, Kai ot 
ernmeiAnoe otra by pw acbevéa rrowjce mote Tov NoLTTOU Kal 
yuvaixds puv evieTéws TO youu od Bpexovcas SiaByoecOa. 
peta Sé ray aresdny petels tHyv él BaBvAdva otpdtevow 
Sialpes tTHv otpatinv Siva, Sedov 8 xarérewve cyowvortevéas 
irrodétas Suipuvyas oydaxovta nal éxatov’ wap’ éxatepov 7d 
yeiXos tou Tuvdew retpaypévas wavta tpotrov, Siatakas §é tov 
oTpatov opvocey éxédeve. ola Sé oulrou mroddov épyatopéevou 
HvEeTo peéev TO Epyov, Suws pévtoe THY Oepeiny wacay avTov TavTH 
Ssérpepay éepyalopevor. 
‘Os &€ tov Tvdnv rorapoy éricato Kipos és tpinxoclas xai 190 

éEnaovra Suspuyds py StaraBav,' xal ro Sevtepov éap brédapurre, 


obT@ 57 HAauve ert tHv BaBudova. 


4 
TEVTGMEVOL EMEeVOY aUTOV. 


with the Diydlah, but the legend prob- 
ably rather has in view the Gingir, 
which is divided into a number of small 
streams at Mendalli. 

© The Araxes also is said to rise in the 
Matienian mountains, ch. 202. Samas- 
Rimmon (Bc. 821) defeated Khana- 
tsiruca, king of the Matai, in the moun- 
tains to the north-east of Assyria, and 
sacked his capital Sagbita, and Lake 
Urumiyeh was known as Lake Matiana 
to classical geography. The place of 
the Matai seems to be taken by the 
Medes (Madai) in later inscriptions. 
See iii. 94, note 9. 

7 Otherwise unknown. 

8 Herodotos must mean that the 
Gyndes joins the Tigris near Opis (Upe 
in the inscriptions), after which the Tigris 
flows southward. But Xenophon (Anadb. 
ii. iv. 13-25) shows that Opis lay near 
the junction of the Physkos, not the 
Gyndes, with the Tigris, many miles to 
the north of the Diyalah. 


ot 6€ BaBvrAwvior éxorpa- 


eel 5é éyévero eAavvwv ayyod Tis 


» “By stretching ropes he marked 
out 180 straight trenches.” 

1 Sir H. Rawlinson rightly divined 
that the whole story was ‘‘a fable,” as 
is now proved by the tablet inscription 
of Kyros, from which we learn that the 
Persians marched upon Babylonia from 
the south, not from the north. He 
believes it embodies ‘‘some popular 
tradition with regard to the great 
hydraulic works on the Diydlah below 
the Hamaran hills, where the river has 
been dammed across to raise the level of 
the water, and a perfect network of 
canals has been opened out from it on 
either side.” It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the geography of Herodotos 
should be as confused as his narrative, 
or that the channels should be just 360, 
the number of days in the old Baby- 
lonian year, perhaps suggested by the 
fact that the horse was sacred to the sun. 
We may well doubt whether such a 
stream as his Gyndes really existed at all. 
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moos, cuvéBarov te ot BaBvrdvioe xal éecowbévres TH payy 
KatetXnOnoay és To dotv. ola 8 ékemiordpyevoe Ere mporepoy 
N a b 3 > 3 e os 64 
Tov Kipoy ovx atpeuifovta, add opéovres autov travri Ove 
opolws éemruyerpéovta, mpoecdtavto atria éréwy Kapta ohh. 
évOadtra ovro. pev doyov elyov THs ToALopKins ovdéva, Kipos & 
atropinct éveixero, Gre ypovou Te eyrywopeévou TuXvoD avarrépe 
Te ovdey TAY TPNYLaTeY mpoxomropevey.: elre 59 wy GAXos oi 
arropéovts wmeOnxato, elite nal avtos Euabe TO Tromtéov ot Hp, 
érroles 89 Towovde. tatas Thy otpatinv arracay éE éuBorgHs Tob 
TOTapov, TH €s THY TrOdALY éoBdAXeL, Kal SrriaOe abTis TIS TOALOS 
rakas érépous, TH e&les ex Tis Todos O TroTapos, TpoEiTE TE 
a 4 \ \ tC a a : 
otpat@, Stay SiaBatov To petOpov idwvrar yevopevoy, éorévas 
TavTn és THY TOY. ovTw Te by TaEas Kal KaTd TdoTa Trapat 
yéras amnrauve adTos abv TO aypniy. ToD oTpaTod. airiKopevos 
dé émi TH Aipyny, TA TWEep 7 TOV Bafviwview Bacineva ewoingt 
xaTd Te TOV TroTapOy Kal Kata THY hipvny, érroles xa o Kipos 
étepa Totaira: Tov yap trotapov Swwpuyt éoayayor és Thy Adpvny 
» A \ > a eC a A ¢ 
€ovcav Eros TO apyaioy petOpov SaBarov elvat érrolnce, vro- 
vooTncaVvTOS TOU ToTapmov. ryevouévou dé TovTov ToLovTOV, ot 
Ilépcat of wep éererdyaro ém abt@ TovTm Kata TO petOpoy Tod 
Evdpnrew trotapod itrovevoorynxotos avdpt ws és pécov pnpov 
, , A ce) > / ? \ a 9 
paritoTa Kn, KaTa TOUTO éonicay és THY BaBuAwva. ecb pév vow 
mpoervOovto 7 éuaboy oi BaBvAwyioe TO éx tod Kupou aroseo- 
pevov, ot & dv wepudorres tovs Ilépaas éoedOeiy és thy trod 
duepOeipay av Kdxicta: KxataxdnicavtTes yap av wacas tas & 
\ N 4 > 4 N b) \ > e > 
TOV ToTapoy TuAtoas éxovcas Kal avToL éml Tas aipacids aya- 
Bavres Tas Tapa Ta yeiNea TOD TroTapov éAnNapévas, EXaBoy ay 
adeas ws ev xuptn. viv de €& ampocdoxnrov ogi tapéornaay 
e 4 e_em\N \ , a / e s ee “ 
oi Tlépaar. td Se peydbeos THs Todos, ws AéyeTae Ud TOV 
TAVTN oiKnpevwY, TOV Tept Ta ~cYaTa THS Todos éadwKOTOV 
Tous TO péecov oixéovtas Tov BaBvAwviwy od pavOave éadro- 
xOTAS, GAA (Tue ydp ade eodcay opTHY) yYopevew Te TovTOD 
Tov xpovoy Kai év evmabeinot elvar, és 5 5) Kal TO Kadpta 
émrvOovTo. 


2 All this is unhistorical, as we learn 
from the tablet inscription (see Appen- 
dix II.) There was no siege of Babylon, 
and Kyros did not enter the city until 
three months after it had opened its gates 
to Gobryas. The account given here by 


Herodotos must be a confused echo of 
the siege of Babylon by Darius Hystaspis. 

3 The unhistorical character of the 
whole narrative relieves us from the need 
of entering into the geographical diffi- 
culties of this passage. 
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Kai BaBurov peév obtw tote mpa@rov apaipyro:* ray 82192 
Suvapww tov BaBvAwviwy todXoicst pev Kat dAdroct Snrwcw bon 
tis éoti, év Se bn xal rede. Bacirel TE peydrw és tpodyy 
auTov Te Kal TIS orparins Siapaipynrat, mapeE Tod Popov, yh 
maca bons apye Suddexa ay pnvav covTwy és Tov évavTov 
Tous Téccepas pyvas tpéder pv 7) BaBvaAwvin yopn, tors Se 
OKT® TOY pNnvav 7 rowrn Taca ‘Acin. ovtw TpiTnLopin 7 
‘Acoupin xopn tH Suvdper ris AdAdAns ’Acins. Kain apyn THs 
yopys tavrTns, THY of Tlépcas carparninv® xadéover, dort 
atracéwy Tay apyéwy ToAdOyv Te Kpatiorn, Sxov Tpitavraixypun 
te ApraBdlov éx Baciréos éyovts Tov voudv TovToy apyupiou 
pev mpoone éxdotns épns apTdBn peory: 7 S& aptdBn°® 
pérpov cov Ileporxoy yopel pediuvov “Artixod mréov yolvk 
tpiot “Arrixgot. tro. S€ of avtod joav idin, wapeE trav 
wokeptotnplov, ot pev avaBalvovres tas Ondéas oxtTaKoctot, ai 
Sé Bawvopevar é€axtoyidvar Kal pupiar- dvéBawe yap Exactos 
Tav époévwy Tovtav eixocs laos. xuveav 8é “Ivdvcav" tocobro 
8 re WAROos erpéhero aote Téccepes TaV ev TH Tredip KOpat 
peydra, TOY GAdwy dotcar atedels, Toot Kvol TpoceTeTaxYaTo 
oiTtia Tapéyew.  toaira pey te apyovts TAS BaBvAwvos 193 
innipxe covta: 4 Se yh tTav Acoupiov tera: pév drtyp,° Kab ro 
cetpépoy Tiv pilav Tov airov éoti rodro: apdopevoy pévror éx 
Tov wotapov adpiverai te TO AnLov Kal TrapaylveTat Oo GiToS, Ov 
xara tep év Aiyurrr@ avtod rot motapod avaBalvovtos és Tas 
apovpas, GAdNd yepol te Kal Kndrwvnlotcr® apddopevos. 4 yap 
BaBurwvin yopn aca, xara rep 4 Alyurrtin, Katarétpntat és 


4 Herodotos is ignorant of the numer- 
ous captures of the city by the Assyrians, 
beginning with that of Tiglath-Adar 
and ending with that of Sennacherib. 
Probably he wished to contrast this 
capture of Babylon with that by Darius 
Hystaspis (see iii. 159), though the legend 
he borrowed may have intended nothing 
more than a reference to the two captures 
in the reign of Darius. See iii. 159. 

5 **Satrap” is the old Persian kisha- 
trapd for khshatrapdwan, ‘‘defender of 
the empire.” 

© Hence the modern Egyptian ardeb 
(nearly 5 bushels). The artabé would 
have contained 13 bushels, . 


7 See Mr. W. Houghton’s Papers on 
the Mammalia of the Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions, in the Trans. Soc. Bibl. Archeol. 
v. (1877). 

8 A good deal of rain falls in Assyria. 
In Babylonia it is rare during the 
summer, though there is plenty in the 
winter and spring. 

® The Egyptian shaduf. An early 
Accadian collection of agricultural pro- 
verbs says: ‘‘The irrigation - machine 
he puts together; the bucket he 
hangs, and the water he will draw 
up.” Irrigation naturally played a 
large part in the economy of Baby- 
lonia. . 
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Simpuyas: cal 4 peyiorn Tav Siwpvyov éotl vnvorwépyros, mwpos 
HALov TeTpappevn Tov yeLpepwwov, eoéyer Se és GANov qoTapoy éx 
rod Evdpnrew, és tov Tiypny, rap’ bv Nivos qronas olxnto.' éots 
5¢ ywpéwv airy tracéwy paxp@ apiorn Tav jpyeis Byev Anuntpos 
Kaptrov éxdépew> Ta yap 52) adra Sévdpea ode rretpatas apy’ 
déperv, ote ouKénv ote ayrredov obte edainv. Tov Se Tig 
Anpuntpos xaprrov be ayabn éxpépeay ears Bore ext Supxoor 
\ 4 > a » ” > e a , 
pev TO Trapamay arrodibol, éredav S¢ dpiota avbrn éwuTis eveixy, 
él tpinxoowa exéper. ta S pvdAdrAa adToOs THY Te TrUpdy Kal 
tav KpiOéwy TO wAdTos ylvetar teccépwy edrretéws SaxTUdoy. 
éx 5& Kéyypov kat onodpouv dcov te Sévdpov péyabos yiveras, 
éferiatdpevos pvnunyv ov woijoopat, ev eldas OTL Toto py 
atriypévatoe &s THY BaBvdrwvinv yapny cal Ta eipnuéva raptor 
9 4 ? 3 4 A bd ”~ 4 > ‘4 
eyopeva és amriatinv wodAnY atrixtat. ypéwvtas Se ovdey eraig, 
> b > fe) UJ A > 4 So 
GX’ é« THY onodpwv trocéovTes ... eiol 5é ode holvexes 
4 ? A A ‘ f e > A 4 9 
MEDVKOTES AVA TAY TO qrediov, ob WALOVES AUTOV KapTropopo., ek 
Tav Kal orla cat olvov Kal pérs TrovéovTat: Tovs cuUKéwY TpOTTOV 
Oeparrevovot Tad Te GAXa Kal gdowlkwy Tors Epcevas “EAAnvEs 
S 4 \ \ 4 A , 
Kadéovet, TOUTwY TOV KapTroY Tepidéovet THot Baravndopors 
TaY powixwr, iva teraivn Te ods 0 Why thy Badavov éodSvvar 
\ 9 , e A a Y aA \ AS / 
xal 7 atroppén 0 KapTros Tov dotveKos: Yhvas yap bn dépover 
194 év To KapT@ oi époeves xara wep 57 of GrAvvOou.® +o 8 array- 
tov Oaupa péyioroy pot éotl TaY TavTN peETa ye aUTHY THY 
U 4 4 \ ~ > a) > \ 
TOAD, Epyouat Ppaowy. Ta Wola auvToiot eoTl Ta KATA TOV 
jToTapov Tropevoueva és THY BaBvdAava, covta KuKAoTEpéa, Travta 
oKUTWWa.  émreav yap év roior ‘Appeviovct Totot KaTutrepbe 
"Accoupiov oixnuévoise vopéas iténs Tapopevot tTroimowvras, 
, a / ld ” ? LA 
mwepiTetvouct TouTowot dSupGépas ateyactpidas éEwOev edadeos 
TpoTrov, oUTE TpUpLYNY aTroKpivoyTes OUTE TPwPNY TUVayoVTES, 
? 3 3 U / Ul 4 N 4 ¢ 
GNX aomridos TpoTrov KUKNOTEPEA TroLnoaYTES Kal KaNapyNs TTrAN- 
gavrTes Wav TO TOLOY TOUTO aTrLEloL KATA TOV TroTapov HépeOai, 


1 “The Tigris, on the banks of which 
Nineveh stood.” Of course this has 
nothing to do with the great canal of 
Babylonia, which was probably the 
Nahr Malcha or ‘‘ Royal River,” called 
Armalehar by Pliny, and first con- 
structed by Khammuragas. 

7 At all.” 

3 This, as Theophrastus pointed out 
(Hist. Plant. ii. 9) is an error. The 


fruit of the date-tree only needs the 
pollen of the male palm. ; 

+ “They stretch a covering of skins 
on these outside, like a floor.” Circular 
boats, or kufas, of the same kind are 
still used on the Tigris and Euphrates. 
The rafts which are floated down the 
river, supported on inflated skins, are 
broken up when they reach their desti- 
nation. The fix carried by them seem 
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poptioy mrAjcavres: pddiota Sé Blxous gowsenlovs xardyovct 
pivou wréous. iOvverar Se bro Te Sv0 wAnKTpw Kal Svo avdpav 
op0av éotrewtwr, kal o pev ow Edxes TO TARKTpoY 6 Se éEw 
mOet. troceiras 5¢ xa xapta peydda TdoTa Ta WHOA Kal eddoow: 
ra O€ péyiora avray nal wevtaxioyiNlov taddvrwv youoy exer. 
ty éxdate Se wrolp dvos Cwos eveots, ev S¢ toice pélooe awréoves. 
dreay wy anixovrat mAéovtes és THY BaBurdva Kal SiabéwvTat 
roy doprov, voyéas pev Tod mAolov Kal THY Kaddynyv Tacav an’ 
my éxjputay, rds Se SiGOépas ericdtavres eri rods Svous 
aweNauvoucs és Tovs Appuevious. avd Tov wotapov yap 81) ovK 
ola re dor adciy ovdev) rpomr@ bro Tdyeos Tod TroTapov: Sid yap 
rdora Kal ovx ex EvAwv aoléovTat Ta Troia GAN ex SidOepéwr. 
Gredy Sé rods dvous édavvovtes anixwvtat omlcow és Tovs 
Appevious, ara TpoTP Te QaUT®@ TrotéovTas Troia. Ta pev 57 195 
whota avtotos éoti tovaira’ écOyri Sé Trownde ypéwvrar, xOave 
wodnverés uvéw, cal eri tobroy GAXov eciplveoy xiOava éerrevdvver 
cat yAavidtov NevKoy TreptBadAdpeEvos, Urrodjpata exw emvyapia, 
rapanAjova Tot Bowwtinos éuBdor.” xopéovras 8 Tas xeparas 
ultpyoe avadéovtat, pepupicpévor Trav To capa. odpmyida 5é 
Exaotos éyes" kal oxirtpov yetporolyrov: én’ éxdotm 8e 
TANT PY Ereote TreTompévoy 7) prov 7 podov 7 xpivoy 7H aierds 
) dro Te dvev yap érionpou ov ogi vopos doth Eye oKxHTTpov. 
atrn pev 8 ode dprnois wept To capa cori: vopor Sé avdtoior 196 
Bde KaTETTACL, o ev copwTatos Bde KaTa yvopny Thy huerépny, 
r@ wad “TAdupiav “Everods® ruvOdvoyat ypacOat. Kata Kopas 
seadotas Gamat tov éreos éxdorou érolito Trdde. ws av at 
wapGévos yivolaro ydpwv mpaiat, tavtas Sxws cuvaydryovev 
€ Semitic origin ; 
**a bottle.” 

§ For dwextpuvtay, ‘“‘they sell by 


cp. the Heb. bakbak, 7 Herodotos refers to the cylinders of 
which most museums contain specimens. 


A cord, passed through the hole which 


suction.” An instance of the so-called 
Homeric tmesis. Comp. ii. 39, 40, 47, 
70, 85, 86, 87, 88, 96, 122, 172; iii. 82; 
iv. 60, 196; vii. 10 ¢. Cf. also ch. 66; 
i 141, 181. 
© The priests, as we learn from the 
cylinders, wore flounced robes. The 
right arm and shoulder were left bare, 
and in early times a cap with two horns on 
either side was common. Sandals or shoes, 
however, were the exception rather than 
the rule, in contrast to Assyria, where 
only the poorer classes went barefoot. 
I 


pierces them from end to end, fastened 
them to the wrists of theirowners. The 
designs engraved upon them usually re- 
present deities or scenes from the ancient 
Chaldean epic; more rarely human 
beings or animals only. About one half 
have inscriptions which usually give 
merely the names of the owner and his 
father and patron deity. 

® The Eneti or Heneti represent the 
Venetians (Liv. i. 1). The Illyrians are ~ 
supposed to have belonged to the same 
race as the modern Albanians. 
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macas, é& év ywplov éodyecnov adéas, mrépiE 5é avtas loraro 
Sutros avdpav, dvaras 6é xara play éxdorny xijpu& redéecke, 
mpata pév Thy evedeotarny éx tracéwy: peta 5é, Seas airy 
evpodoa moddov ypuclov mpnOein, adAdAnv av avexnpuace 4 per 
éxeiyny éoxe evetdeotatn: émwdéovto Sé eri cuvoixnot. de0s 
pev 8 eoxov evdaipoves tav BaBvrwviwy éemrlyapo., irepBad- 
Novres AAAHAOUs eEwvéovto tas KadNoTEvOvcas: Scot Se TOD 
Sypou Exxov érrlyapot, ovo Sé eideos pev ovdev edéovto ypnoroi, 
of 8 av xpnyard te nal aicylovas trapOévous eddpBavov. os 
yap 8 SieEéNOon 0 xfjpv£ rwréwv tas evedeotdtas Tay TapOever, 
avicrn av thy apopheotarny h el tis adrtéwy Eumrnpos ely, xal 
TauTny avexnpuvoce, Ootis Oédot édadyioTov ypucloy AaBav 
cuvoixety avTh, és 6 TH TO EAdYLoTOY UTicTapév@ TpocéKetTo. 
To dé dv ypucloy éyivero amo Tav eveidéwy Trrapbévwv, nat obtw 
ai evpopdot tas apoppous cal eurnpouvs éedlSocav. éxdodvas 
5é tHv éwutod Ovyarépa Srem BovrovTo Exactos ovK FAY, ovce 
dvev éyyuntéw atayecOar tHv tapBévoy mptdpevov, GAX éyyun- 
TaS Xphv KatacTicavTa } wey ovvoiKnoey avTh, otTw ard- 
yerOar. eb 5 gy oupdepoiato, atrodépew 16 ypucloy Exesto 
vopos. e&nv 5é nal éF ards CAOovTa Kawpns Tov Bovrdpevov 
aveicbar. 6 pév vuv KdANTTOS vOpoS OdTOS Tdi FY, OD pévTOE 
viv ye Suetérece ear,’ addro Sé re eeupnxact vewort yevéorbat 
[, ta py abcKxoiey abtas pnd eis Erépav ody aywvtat]: érrelre 
yap arovres exaxwOnoav Kai oixopOopnOncay, was tis Tou Sypov 


197 Biov oravitwy Kararopvever ta Ondea téxva. Sevrepos & 
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i“ 
copin b5¢€ adXOS ode vo“os KaTéoTHKE. TOUS KapmvoYTas és THY 
\ a 
ayopiy éxpopéovat’ ov yap 87 ypéwvrat intpotor. mpocryres 
@v mpos Tov Kduvovta oupBovrevover Trept THs vovacou, et Tis 
A > \N a ” ¢ ” A ” e 4 A 9 
kal avros TowovTo émafe oxoiov dv éyn o Kdpvwv, 7 GAXov Eide 
4 
maQovta: taoTa mpoctovtes cupBovArevover nal tapavéoves, 
e fo) 
daca avros woinoas ekéhuye opolnv vodcov 7 addop elde éxdv- 
yovra. avy d€ mapeEedeiv rov xdpvovta ov odu éEeort, amply 
dy éreipnrat nvtiva vovaov éxet. Ttadal dé ode év pédets, Opyvos 
, a b > + e A 
S€ mapamAnovoe toicw ev AiyurrT@. oodns 8 dv wey yuvaikt 
A e “ b] A , V4 (2 
TH éwutov avnp BaB8vdrwvios, wept Ouylnna Kxatrayilopevoy teu, 





9 Nik. Damasc., four centuries after to it is found in the numerous com- 
Herodotos, states that the custom still mercial tablets that have come from 
existed in his day (see, too, Strabo, xvi. Babylonia. Herodotos does not seem to 
}. 1058). But its actual prevalence may esteem womankind more highly than 
he doubted. At any rate no reference did Euripides, 
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érépwOs Sé 1) yuvn TavTo TobTo Tose’, SpOpou Se yevopévov AodyTar 
Kal auporepos’ ayyeos yap ovdevds aypovtas mrply av Novowvrat. 
raura 5¢ rdota nal "ApaBiot arocéovor.' 0 &¢ 89. aloyvotos ray 199 
popwv éort toict BaBurwvlow. Sde. Set wacay yuvaixa 
ériyapinv iCopévny és iepov “Adpodlrns adraf év ri Con pry Ojvas 
avdpl Eelvp.? smoddad 82 xal od dkvedpevar dvaployerOat THot 
GrAnot ola wrovT@ Krepppovéoveas, eri Cevyéwy ev xapapyot 
éA\doacas mpos TO iepoyv éctact Oepatrnin Sé ode SricOe Ererat 
qodAH at S€ mwréoves arocéovot de. év Tepéves ‘Agdpodirns 
xattaras oréhavov tepl riot Keparjat éyovoas Oduuyyos Troddal 
yuvaixes* at pev yap mpocipyovta, ai S& arépyovtar: oxor- 
voteveis 5¢ d:é£od501 wavra tpotrov oda éyover Sia taHv yuvakay, 
be dv of Ecivos SueEvovres exdéyovrar. évOa éredv itnrar yun, 
ov mpoTepoy atraddNaocetat és TA oixla } tls of Eclvwy apydptov 
éuBarov és ta youvata pyOn éEw rod lepod: euBardvra Se Sei 
eirreiy toaovee, “ érixadéw tot THY Beov Muntrra.” Mobrtra 
S¢ xadéovor thy “Adpodirny ’Accvpio.®  o S& adpydptoy 
péyabos dors ocovav: ov yap pi) arre@ontat: ov yap ot Béws 
doris yiveras yap ‘tepoy tovTo To apyupwov. te 5é mpeT@ 
euBarovrs Setar ovdé arodoxipa ovdéva. erreav 5é pry Oy, 
arocwoapevn TH Oe@ amaddXdocetar és Ta oixla, Kal Two 
Tovrou ovK ovTw péya Ti ot SwceEts BS piv Adpreat. Soar pév 
vuv eldeds Te errappévat eiol cal peydbeos, Tayd dtaddAdooovTat, 
Goat Sé adpuoppo airéwy eici, ypovoy toddOv mpocpévover od 
Suvdpevat Tov vopoyv éxmAjoau: nal yap tpiérea nal Terpaérea 
pereétepat ypovoy pévovor. eviayn dé xal ris Kusrpou* éorl 
MAPANAHTOS TOUT VO"OS. 

Nopoe pev 87 roto. BaBurwviows otro xatecract eict dé 200 
avTav watpiai tpeis at oddév GAO orréovtas et wn ixOds podvor, 
tous émelre av Onpevoarres adjvwot mpos HALov, Tovéovot TAbeE° 
éoBddXovar és SrApov nal Aenvavtes brrépoice caot Sia orvdovos, 
cai ds pev av BovrAnTar aitav are patayv pakdpevos exer, o Sé 
Gprov TpoTrov omrTncas. 


1 And also, it may be added, the Jews. 

2 This custom is mentioned by Strabo 
(xvi. p. 1058). It was practised in the 
name of religion, the woman thus placing 
herself under the protection of Istar, the 
goddess of love (cp. Numb. xxv. 1-15). 
It was the natural result of the existence 
of religious prostitutes (called Kadisti 


in the Assyrian inscriptions) among the 
Assyro - Babylonians, the Pheenicians, 
and the Hebrews (see Deut. xxv. 18), 
who lived around the temples of Astoreth 
or Istar and the sun-god. 

3 See ch. 131, note 4. 

*¢e. in the Phenician colonies. 
Comp. Justin. 18, 5. 
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201 ‘Os 8 re Kup xal rotro 76 Ovos Katépyacro, éreOipnce 
Mascayéras® it éwutg@ roiujocacbar. 7d dé EOvos rotro xal 
péya Aéyerar elvar nal adxipov, oixnuévoy Se mpos 4 Te xab 
gAtov avatodas, mépnvy Tov 'Apdfew trotapod, avrlov Sé *Ioan- 
Sdvwv dvipav. eiot Se olrives nal YevOixov Aéyovet Tobro To 
202 dOvos elvar. o Se Apakns réyeras cat pélov nal Eddoowy elvas 
tov "Iarpous vycous Sé dv avtr@ AécBo peyabea rmapamrAnclas 
ovyvds pact elvat, ev S€é adrijat avOpmrous of curéovtas pév 
pitas 1o Oépos dpiccovtes tavrolas, xaprrods Sé da7rd Sevdpéor 
éEeupnuévous ogt és hopSnv xatatlOecOat wpalous, xal rovrous 
otreicOas tiv yepepunv. GdrAa Sé ode eEeuppabas Sévipes 
Kaptovs rowovcdse tiwas gépovta. ors émelre av és TeurTo 
acuvédOwot Kata elias xal wip avaxavowvtar Kiem Trepsuto- 
pévous éruBdrdew én To wip, codpatvopkvous S€é xatarysCopévov 
Tov Kaptrov Tov émiBadrAopévov peOvoKxerOas TH Odum xaTa wep 
"EdAnvas T@ oly, maAéovos S€ értBadropévov Tod Kapirod 1adXov 
peOvoxecOar, és & és bpynoly re avictacOas Kal és dowdy 
amixveicOat. TovTwy pev aitn déeyerat Slatra elvas. oO & 
"Apdéns’ rotrapos pet pev éx Martinvav, dev aep o Tuvdns ror 
és tas Sidpuyas tas éEnxovrd te nal tpinxoclas diédaBe o 


Kipos, cropact Sé éeFepevyerat recoepdxovta, TaY Ta WaytTa 


5 The Massagete were regarded as 
Skyths, like the Thyssagete (iv. 22) 
and the Gete. Herodotos states that 
they lived on the western bank of the 
Araxes, opposite the Issédones. The 
Arimaspeia of Aristeas of Prokonnesos 
(iv. 13) seems to have first spread among 
the Greeks a knowledge of the Issédones 
and of their eastern neighbours the 
Baldheaded Men, the Arimaspi or One- 
eyed Men, and the gold-guarding Griffins 
(see ili, 116, and iv. 27). The Greek 
colonists of the Euxine, however, must 
have previously become acquainted with 
these legends through the caravan-trade 
from Eastern Asia. A Chinese book on 
mythical zoology and anthropology, 
which claims to have been written B.c. 
1100, and is at least as old as the time 
of Confucius, has pictures of the One- 
eyed men (or Kyklopes), described as 
living beyond the deserts to the west, 
and of their neighbours the Pigmies. 
The latter (already known to the J2. iii. 


6) are said to walk arm in arm lest they 
should be carried away by the birds. 
The legend of the griffins originated in 
the discovery of mammoths and fossil 
rhinoceroses, whose horns are still sup- 
posed to be bird’s claws by the Siberians, 
on the gold-bearing banks of the 
Siberian rivers (see H. Howorth on the 
‘*Mammoth,” Geol. Mag., Sept. 1880). 
For the various forms assumed by the 
legend of the Kyklops see Sayce, Jn- 
troduction to the Science of Language, 
li. pp. 263 sg. 

6 This sounds like a confused account 
of the use of tobacco, which, however, 
could not have made its way from 
America to Asia at this time. 

7 Herodotos has mixed two rivers to- 
gether, the Aras or Araxes, which rises 
near Erzerim, and flows eastward into 
the Caspian, and a large river on the 
eastern side of the Caspian (according 
to ch. 202), which was probably the 
Jaxartes. 
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ari évos és Eded tre nal revdyea éxdi00, ev toto avOparrous 
xatonnabas Néyoucs ixOis wpovs crreopévous, done Se vopi- 
Covras ypacbasr dwxéwy Séppact. 1d 5é dv Tav cropdter Tob 
*"Apd£ew pet Sia xadapod és thy Kaoriny Oadaccav. 1% dé 208 
Kaowln Qdracca éorl én’ éwuris, od cupployouvca TH érépy 
Gardooyn. thy pev yap “EXAnves vavTidAdovrat Tacav Kai 1 
éEw orndéov Odracca % AtAavtis xadeopévn xal 4 ‘EpvOp7 pla 
dodoa tuyydver:® 4 5¢ Kaomln dori érépn én’ éwvtis, dotca 
pcos pev woou eipecin ypewpévm trevrexaldexa tyuepewv, edpos 
dé, TH evpuTdrn eotl abth éwuTijs, OxT® nepéwy. Kal Ta pev 
apos tiv éorépny pépovta ris Oaraoons tavtTns 0 Kavxacos 
wapatelves, gov opéwy cal mrjOer péyrorov cat peydbes inpndo- 
tatov. &Ovea de avOpm@mwv Twoddd xal travtoia ev éwuT@ exer o 
Kavcacos,’ ra woddd mdvra an’ odrns aypins Cwovra: év Toics 
wat Sévdpea pudra tojode idéns mapeyopeva elvar Néyerat, TA 
tplBovrds te nal wapaployovtas tdwp ba éwvtoios és THY 
écbiyra eyypadew: ra Sé Spa ovn extrdrvverOat, ddA ovyKaTa- 
ynpacKey T@ GdrA\w eiplm xard wep evudavOévta apynv. pikw 
5€ rovtwy Trav avOpmrey elvar éupavéa Katd wep Toict mpoRa 


rot. 





® The circumnavigation of Africa by 
the ships of the Egyptian king Necho 
(iv. 42) had shown that the Atlantic and 
the Indian Ocean were one and the 
same sea. 

® The Kaukasos has been always 
famous as the last refuge of numerous 
different races and languages which 
have become extinct elsewhere. Mith- 
ridates knew twenty-four languages 
spoken by his subjects, and Pliny (N. 
H. vi. 5) states that in Colchis there 
were more than 300 tribes speaking 
different languages, and requiring 130 
interpreters for intercourse with the 
Romans; while Strabo (x. p. 498) asserts 
that seventy distinct tribes gathered to- 
gether into Dioskurias. The Greek 
caravans along the Volga employed 
seven interpreters (Herod. iv. 24). The 
known languages of the Kaukasos re- 
solve themselves into five groups, which 
have no connection either with one 
another or with any other tongues :—(1) 


Lesghic, (2) Ude, (8) Circassian, (4) 
Thushian, and (5) Kartwelian or Ala- 
rodian. Under Lesghic are comprised 
Avar, Andi, Dido, Kasikumuk, and 
Akush; under Circassian, Abkhas or 
Absné, Kurinian, Cherkess, Bzyb, and 
Adigé; under Thushian, Thush, Chet- 
chenz, Arshte, and Ingush or Lamur; 
and under Kartwelian, Georgian, Lazian, 
Mingrelian, Suanian, and the extinct 
language of the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Van. 

1 This is not very probable. Almost 
the only well-authenticated case of the 
kind is that of the Arctic highlanders, a 
degraded branch of the Eskimaux, first 
visited by Ross and Parry. For the 
Andamanners, Bushmen, Neairs, and 
Techurs of Oude, Californians, and us- 
tives of Queen Charlotte Idlamt ae 
Lubbock’s Origin of Civitiostien. Tharc 
Edit., pp. 82, 83. Strabo amerm <1 
same of the Geramantes. fe: ss 
Herod. iv. 180, and i 2 
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Ta pev 8% apos éEorrépny ris Oardoons tavTns THS Kaowins 
Kareopévns 0 Kavxacos darépyet, ra 5é mpos 4a Te xa Hrsov 
avarédXovra Tedloy éxdéxetas wAROs atretpov és arrows. Tov 


-@v 8 mwediov tovrov Tod peyddouv ovK edaylorny poipay peré- 


05 


206 


to 


youct ot Maacayérat, ér’ obs o Kipos éoye mpoOuplny otpa- 
TevoacOat. Toda Te yap puv Kal peydda Ta érraclpovra Kal 
€roTpUvoyTa Hv. Wwpwtov pev 1 yéveots, TO Soxeity mréov Tt 
elvat avOpatrov, Sevrepa Sé 4 evtuylin 4 KaTd Tods Trodgéuous 
ywopévn’ Sky yap iOvceve otparevecOas Kipos, auryavov Fp 
éxeivo To EOvos Siaduyeiy. Fv 5é rob avdpos avoPavovros yuvy 
tav Maccayeréwy Bacirera: Tomupis ot jw otvoua. tadvryy 
mwéutrav o Kipos cuvato Te doyw Oddwv yuvaixa fy éyew. 7 
5 Topupis cureioa odx adTyny py pyvapevoy GAAA THY Macoa- 
yetéwv Bactrdnlinv, ameitato thy mpocodov. Kipos 8S pera 
TovTo, ws of SoA od Tpoeyapet, éddoas él Tov Apdfea ézroseito 
éx Tov éudavéos él rods Maccayéras orparniny, yepupas te 
Cevyviwv érl rod torapod SiaBacw re orpat@, Kal mvpyous 
ért mrolwy tav SvatropOpevdvtwy Toy rotapoy oixodopedpevos. 
éyovre 5é of Tobrov Tov Trovov Trémrpaca 7 Topupis Kipuxa éreye 
rade. “® Bactrted Mydwv, tratdcar orevdov ta orevdets: ov 
yap av eidelns et roe és Katpov Eotat TdoTa TedEOpeva’ Traved- 
pevos ¢ Baclreve Tov cewuTod, Kal jpéas avéyeo opéwy apyovTas 
TOV ep apxopev. ovKwy EOeANTELS KroOnKnoL THAWE ypacOas, 
GAA TavTws padrov Hh Se hovylns elvac: od Sé ef peyaros 
mpoOupéat Maccayeréwy rreipnOnvar, pépe, poxOov prev tov 
Eyes Ceuyvds Tov Totapoy ares, ov é jyéwv avaywpnoavrev 
a0 TOU TOTAaLOD TpL@V NuEpéwy Odov SiadBawve és THY HueTépny. 
et & nuéas Bovrg+car écdéEacbar parrov és rhv dperépnv, ov 
TWUTO ToUTO Tole.  tTaoTa dé aKxovaas oO Kipos TUVEKGNETE 
Tlepoéwy TOUS mpdrous, cuvayeipas Se TovToUg és Héoov ode 
mpoer ier TO ™ Piya cup Bovrevopevos oxoTepa Town. Tav oe 
KATA TWMUTO al yvepar cuvekérimtoy Kerevovtwv éadéxecbat 
Topupiy ‘Te Kal Tov oTparoy adrijs és THY xépny. wapeay 5é 
Kal usupspevos THY yvepny tautnv Kpotaos o es arredeiKvuTo 
evar inv 7H m ponerpery youn, Aéyor rade. @ Bacrhed, elrrov 
wey Kat m porepov Tou Ott émel He Zevs edwxé rot, To av opéw 
ohdrua doy olko TO oo, kata Suvapuy arrorpewew Ta 5é poe 
nananere Ta €ovTa axydpita pabipara yéyove. eb pev GOdvaTos 


9 


* “On the pretext that he wished to make her his wife.” Reflexive 4», as in Homer. 
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doxeis elvat nal oTpariys _Touaurns apyeww, oddév av ein mpiypa 
yvapas éue col arodaiverOar: et & eyvwxas Ste avOpwros, xqi ov 
els Kad érépwv Tormvde Apyets, éxeivo Tpprov pale, os KvKAOS TOY 
avOpwrnlwv earl rpnypdrwv, mepidtpopevos 58 ovk ea aie rods 
avuTous eUTUYELD. 78 @y éy@ -yvopunyv rept tod mTpoKxerpévou —~ 
apiyparos Ta éunddiv 4 obra. ef yap eOedroopev icdétacbaiN 
Tous, Foreulous és THY xopnv, de ToL ev alte xlvduve9 evs. 
écowbels pey mpocatoAdves wacay TA apxnv: Sidra yap Sy 
drt vixavtTes Maccayéra, ov 76 Orlow gevEovras GAN én’ 
apyas Tas aas dar vicdav 88 ob Vikas TocovTOY dao ét- 
“bia Bas és thy éxeivov, vixrav Maccayéras, Erpio devyouce- 

pUTO yap avTiOnow éxeive) rt vixnoas Tovs avi at ABus das, 
“10d ris apyis tis Towupioy | ywpis te Tov dmrnynpévou aioxpony” 
wal. oye avacxeTor Kipoyv ye tov KapBicew yuvaixt ecitavra 
irofwpica tis xodpns. |, viv dv pou Soxet SuaBdvras mpoedOeiv 
Scov dv éxcivor Syekidei, evOcirev 88 rdde rrovéovtas weipaoban \¥ 
éxeivav mebryevecOar. as yap eyo muvOdvouat, Maccayérae 
etal ayabev te Ilepoixay arreipor nal Kad@v peyddwy arrabeis: 
TOUTOLTL Ky Toiat avdpdor TaV, pO Tov adeudcoos TOANA 
xaraxipadtas kal oxevdcadtas mpobcivat ev Te astparoTrédp 
To mere? Saita, apos 88 xal xpntipas adedéos olvov axpirdv™ 
wail otkia travtoia: tomoayras §& rdota, wroNTropévous TIS 
orparins TO pravpoTatoy, Tovs AowTrovs avtis eEavaywpeiv éml 
Toy ToTapov. hv yap éyw yveuns pn apapta, Keivoe iSdopmevot 
aya0a Toda Tpéovral te mpos avta Kal nyiv ro évOedrev 
Nelweras arddekis Spywr peydrov.” 


Tyapas pev aitat ovvécracav’ Kipos S€ perelS trhv mpo- 208 


tépny yvepunv, tiv Kpoicov 5é édopevos, mponyopeve Toutps 
éEavaywpeiy as avtov SiaBnoopévov ér’ éxelvnve. 7 pev 87 
éEaveyope: kata inrécyeto pata: Kipos de Kpoitcoy és ras 
yetpas ecbels rH éwvTod tradi KapBvon, Te wep tHv Bacr- 
Aninv edlSou, nal wordAdAa evretAdpevos of Tinadv Te avTov Kal ev 
moveiy, hy 9 SidBaows 7 ert Maccayétas pn op0w67, tdoTa 
évretAapevos Kal atrooreltNas Tovtous és Ilépaoas, avros S:éB ave 


Tov TroTtapov xal Oo otpatos avrov. émelre 5é éerrepatwOn Tov 209 


"Apafea, vurros éreNOovons elde bw eddav ev trav Maccaye- 
Téwv TH yOpy Toinvde. edoxes 6 Kipos ev te Orv opay tar 
‘Tordoteos traléwv tov mpecButarov éyovta éml Tav wpov 
awrépuyas Kal rovtéwy TH pev thy Aolnv ty 5é tiv Evporrny 
émicxidtesv. “Tordores Se ro Apodpeos covre avdpl ’Ayaipe- 


Ag 


Ag 
” 
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vl8y hv tav waldwv Aapeios mpecBitatos, éoy Tote HAsclny és 
elxogt nov paducra érea, kal ovTos Katedérevtrro év Tlépayoe: 
ov yap elyé nw jArtxinv orpateverOar. éret av 87 eEnyépOy 
6 Kipos, édlSov Adyor éwuTG@ weph tis Syrios. as 5é of eddxes 
peyarn elvar 7 Ores, xadéoas ‘Tordorea nal arrodaBav podvoy 
ele ““Toraores, wais ods éruBovAevoy éuol re nal TH un 
apyn éddwxe. as 6€ tdota atpexéws olda, éyw onpavéw. 
éuéo Oeot xndovtar cal por wdvta mpodexviovet Ta é1i- 
depopeva. non av ev TH Tapotyopévy vuxtl evdmv eldoy 
Tav sav traiiwy tov mpecBuTaroy éyovta éml Tav apov 
arépuyas, Kal Trouréwy tH pev thy ‘Aciny rH Sé rhv Evpaany 
émioxiagey. ovKxwv éorl pnyavn aio THs Brus TavTns ovdeula 
TO pn exelvoy éemtBovArcvew eyoi. av tolvuy thy tayloTny 
qopeveo omicw és Ilépcas nal roles Sxws, éreav ey Tdde 
Kataotpeyrdpuevos EAOw exel, WS pol KaTacTHGELS TOV Traida és 
210 érexyyov.” Kipos pev Soxéwy of Aapeiov éeriBovrevew édeye 
rabe* Te 5é 6 Salpwv mpoépaive ws adros pev TeAEUTHCELY AUTOD 
TavTn pérddo, 7 5é Bacirnin avtod weptywpéoe és Aapeiov. 
ape(Berac 5 wv o ‘Tordomns toicide. “a Bacired, py etn 
avnp Ilépons yeyovas doris tou értBovrevoes, ci & Ears, atro- 
AovTo ws Taytota: bs avTl péev SovrAwY errolncas édevOépous 
Ilépoas elvar, avri dé [rod] dpyecOar bar’ dANwv dpyew arravTwv, 
ei 5€ tis Tou Gyrus dmrayyédAXet Traida Tov ewov vewrepa Boudeverv 
Tepi ao, yo Tor Tapadidwut ypac bat avt@ TodTO b Tt av BovrAEa.” 
211 “Tordomns pév rovross apenpdpevos nal SiaBas tov ‘Apakea 
jee és Ilépcas guddEwv Kipp rov maida Aapetov, Kipos Se 
mpoeAOwy ard tod Apakew jpépns odov érroles tas Kpoloov brro- 


3 Darius calls himself the son of 
Hystaspes (Vishtdspa), son of Arsames 
(Arshdma), son of Ariaramnes (Ariy4- 
ramana), son of Teispes (Chishpdish), 
son of Akhsemenes (Hakhdmanish). 
Akhemenes, whose name _ probably 
means ‘‘ friendly,” or perhaps ‘‘ having 
friends,” seems to have been the leader 
of the Persian tribe at the time of the 
Aryan migration from Baktria westward. 
The introduction of the dream shows us 
that we are again in the domain of 
legend, even apart from the fact that 
the story of the death of Kyros re- 
counted by Herodotos was only one out 
of many different ones (ch. 214). Aris- 


tobulus, the companion of Alexander, 
not only saw the tomb of Kyros at 
Pasargadz, but his corpse also (Arrian, 
vi. 29), which effectually disposes of the 
whole story. Xenophon makes Kyros 
die in bed (Cyrop. viii. 7), but his 
authority is small. According to Ktésias 
he died in camp of the wounds received 
in battle against the Derbikes, whom he 
had conquered with the help of the 
Sakian king Amorges. The tomb at 
Murghab, long supposed to be that of 
Kyros, must be referred to a later prince 
of the same name, probably Akhzemenes, 
the brother of Xerxes. See iii. 12, and 
Appendix V. 
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Onxas. peta Se rdora Kupov te xa Ilepoéwy rod xadapod orpatod 
atreddaavtos Orlow éri tov ‘Apdfea, NerpOévros Se rod aypniov, 
éredMotca tav Maccayeréwy tpitnuopis tod otparod rovs Te 
Nethbévras tis Kupouv orpariis epoveve adeEopévous nal rip 
apoxeypévny idovres Saira, ws eyetpmoavtTo Tods évavtious, 
KMGévres edalyuvro, wAnpwbévres 5é hopBiAs nal olvov eddov. 
of 8& Tlépoas érenOovres rrodrovs pév odewy epovevoav, worAr@ 
S &t wréovas eLaypnoav wal aGddous Kal rov ris Bacirelns 
Topvpios waida otpatrnyéovta Maccayeréwv, TO odvopa Hy 
Smapyanions.* % 88 rvOopévn Td Te wept THY oTpaTiny yeyo- 212 
yota nal Ta wept Tov taida, wéuwrovca Knpuxa wapda Kipov 
EXeye rade. “dmrdnote alparos Kipe, pndev érraepOns Te yeryo- 
yoTs THdE TPHypaTt, eb apuediv@ KapT@, TO TWep avTor ép- 
wimrapevor paiverOe otrw Wate KaTLOVTOS Tov olvou és TO TOpLA 
érravarrely tyiv érea xaxd, TowovTw hapydxw Sorddcas éexpd- 
Tnoas Tatdos ToD é“ov, GAN ov payyn KaTa TO KapTepov. voy 
@v peo ev Trapaiveovons vrorAaBe Tov AOYov: arrodovs pot TOV 
maida ari éx Thode Tis yapns alnuos, Maccayeréwy TpiTnpo- 
pi& rod otpatot xatuBpicas. et S&¢ tdota ov sroinjoets, HALov 
érropvupl roc tov Maccayeréwv Seororny, 7 pév ce eyo Kar 
Gmrrnorov dovta alpatos xopéow.” Kipos pev éréwy ovdéva 213 
TovTwy aveveryOévTwy éroteiro Aoyov: 6 Se THs Bactrelns 
Topupios trais Yrapyarlons, ds pv 6 Te olvos dvijxe al éuabe 
iva tv xaxovd, SenBels Kupou ex rev Secpav AvOjvat Ervye, ws 
dé €AvOn te tTayota Kal THV yeipov éxpdrnoe, Svepydlerat 
éwvrov. ad 37 obros ev TpoT@ TorovTm TedXevTa’ Towupis Sé, 214 
as ot Kipos ovn éonxovce, cvdAré£aca tracav THy éwurns Sivapsy 
ouvvéBare Kip. ravrny thv payny, doar 5) BapBdpwr avdpav 
payat éyévovto, kplyw iayupotarny yevécOat, nal 6 Kal mruvOd- 
vouat oTw TOUTO yevomevoy. TpaTa peyv yap NéyeTat adTovs 
Svacrdvras és adAndoUS Tokevew, peta 5é, ws ode Ta Berea 
ékererdfevto, cuutrecovras THot alyunal Te Kal TotLcr eyyerptdtoice 
cuvéyesOar. ypovoy te 89 él toddNOv cuvertdvar payopevous 
nai ovderépous eOéreww hevyery: rédos 5é of Macoaryéras rrepieyé- 
vyovto. % Te 89 wordy THs Llepouxis orpatins avtod tavry 
SeePOdpn xal 87 nal adros Kipos rereuvtd, Bacidevoas ta wavrTa 
évos Séovra tpinxovta érea. aoxov S¢ mrAnoaca aiparos ap- 
Opwmntov Topupts edifmTo ev roiot treOvedor tHv Ilepoéwy tov 


* Cp. the name of the Skythian king Spargapeithés, iv. 76. 
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Kupou véxvv, os && edpe, evarjxe avrod thv Kepadrny és Tov 

doxov. Avpawopévn 5 te vexp@ érréreye Tabe. “ov péev epe 

Coody Te Kal viKwody ce payn airadeoas, Taida Tov éwov éENov 

dorm: ot 8 éyd, cata tep nreldnoa, aipatos Kopécw.” Ta 

pev 57 Kata thv Kipov redevrny rod Biov, Today Royo 
. Neyopévwr, 6d¢ wot 0 miBavedratos cipntar. 

215 Maccayéra: Se dora te opolny TH YKvOiKH popéovor Kar 
Siarray éyovet, immorat Sé eiot nat avirmo’ (aupotépwr yap 
peréyouct) kal rokoras te Kal alypodpopor, cayapts vopifovres 
éyew. ypuog 5é xal yade@ Ta wavta ypéwvrat: boa pev yap 
és aiypas Kal dpdis Kal caydpis, yadn@ Ta Tavta xpéwvTat, 
dca Sé repli Kepadrnv nal Cwornpas Kal pacyadiotipas, ypus@ 
Koopéovra. as § abtws tev irmov ra pev [wept ta] orépva 
xarKéous Owpnxas teptBddrovet, Ta 5é qept Tods yadwwors Kal 
aroma Kal daddapa xpvow. atdnpw Sé oS apyipo ypéwvras 
ovdév* ode yap ovde odu earl ev TH yapn, 6 5 ypucds Kal oO 

216 XaXKos aareTos.© vopotos 8 ypéwvTas Tovoicwde. yuvaixa péev 
yapel Exacros, TavTnoe 5¢ érlxowa ypéwvrar-’ 7d yap LevOas 
dhacol”"EXXAnves rroveiv, ov YevOar eit of rotéovres GAXA Mac- 
aayéras:® ris yap ériOupnon yuvatxds Maccayérns avnp, tov 
dapetpeava atroxpewacas mpo ris dapakns pioyetar adeas. 
ovpos Sé Atkins ot mpoKetras adros pev ovdeis: erredy Se 
yépwv yévntas xdpta, of mpoojKovtés of mavtes auvedOovtes 


5 «They fight both on horseback and 
on foot” ... ‘usually employing the 
sagaris,"’ which was also used by the 
the Persians, Mossyneki, and Amazons, 
and according to Hesykh. was single- 
edged (sce Herod. iv. 70). Sir H. Raw- 
linson suggests that it is the modern 
Persian khanjar. We may compare the 
short dagger worn by the warriors of 
the Hittite sculptures. 

6 Gold abounds in the Ural and Altai 
mountains, and a large proportion of 
the names of Tatar heroes are com- 
pounded with the word alten, ‘‘ gold.” 
As the tumuli of the steppes show, the 
Skythians of Herodotos were still in the 
bronze age. 

7 See ch. 203, note 1, and iii. 101. 

8 Here Herodotos distinctly states 


- that the Massagete are not Skyths. By 


the latter he means the nomade and 
half-settled tribes which spread over the 
southern part of Russia, extending on 
the one side to Thrace, and on the other 
into the steppes of Tatary. Many of 
these were no doubt Turkish - Tatars ; 
others perhaps belonged to the Mongol 
or other races whose relics are now pre- 
served in the Kaukasos; but a large 
part seem to have been Sarmatians or 
Aryan Slavs. Among the latter are in- 
cluded the Budini, Neuri, etc., of Herod- 
otos (bk. iv.) The Massagetz, like the 
Sake with whom they are associated, 
were probably connected with the modern 
Kirghizes. At all events, they seem to 
have been Tatars like the Sake who 
founded the Turanian kingdom of Bak- 
triana between B.c. 165 and 150. The 
‘* Greeks '’ mean perhaps Hekateos. 
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Ovovoi pv Kal ddAa TpdRata aya ate, EYrnoavtes Sé ta Kpéa 
s 

KaTevwyéovTa.” tdaoTa pev Ta CABtwTaTA ods vevomtarat, TOV 
5¢ vovo@ TeXeuTHTAYTA OV KaTacLTéovTaL ANAA Yyéa KpUTrTOVEL, 
cuphopiy qovedpevot Ste ove ixeto és TO TUORVaL. oa7rEipovcrt 
5é ovdév, GAN ard Ktnvéwy Edovet Kal ixOdwv- of 88 apOovod* 
oft éx tod "Apdtew worapotd trapayivovtar: yadaxtorora 5 
? a re) 4 a , of 2 / 
etat. Gedy Sé podvoy HrAvoy céBovtat, Te Ovover tamovs.” voos 
5é obros THs Ouvains: Tov Oeay Te TayloTp TravTwv Tov OynTaV 
To taxyioroy Saréovrat. 


® So the Fijians put their parents to that horses were sacrificed to the sun in 
death, after a feast, when they become Armenia. The noblest sacrifice that 
old. See iii. 38, note 8. could be offered by the Aryans of the 

1 “Plenty of fish.” Rig-Veda was the horse. 

2 Xenophon (Anabd. iv. 5, 35) found 
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Tereutncavtos 5¢ Kupou mapéxaBe tiv Bactrninvy Kap. 
Bons, Kupov éwy mais xat Kaccavdavns rigs Papydowen 
Ouyarpos, THS Mpoarofavovens Kipos avros re péya wévbos 
émotjoato Kal Toiot GANoLoL TpoeitTe Wao THY Hpye wWévbos 


qoveta Gat. 


tautns 8) THS yuvaiKos ewy mais Kat Kupov 


KapBvons “Iwvas pév nat Aiodéas as SovrXous tratpwlous dovtas 
évopute, emt Sé Alyurrroyv éroveiro otpatnvaciny GAXous TE 
jTaparaBov trav hpxe xat 87 Kal “EXAqvey tov erexpares. 

Oi 3é Aiydarrios, rplv pév 7) Vappnriyov opéwv Bactredoat, 
évoptoy éwutovs mpwrous yevérOar dvtwv avOp@rewy:* erred) 


1 Three Babylonian contract-tablets 
exist in the British Museum, bearing 
the dates—{1) ‘‘the first year of Kam- 
bysés, king of Babylon, his father Kyros 
being king of the world;” (2) ‘“‘the 
eighth year of Kambysés, king of Babylon 
and the world;” (3) ‘‘the eleventh 
year of Kambysés, king of Babylon.” 
(See Pinches in the Trans. Soc. Bib. 
Archeol.vi. 2.) This supports Africanus 
in making the length of the reign of 
Kambysés eleven years as against the 
eight years of Ptolemy’s Canon and the 
seven years and five months of Herod- 
otos. We must, therefore, suppose that 
Kyros made his son Kambysés king of 
Babylon, reserving to himself the im- 
perial title, in B.c. 530, since we possess 
tablets dated from the accession year 
(B.c. 539) to the ninth year of Kyros as 
king of Babylon, and that Kambysés 
was officially considered to be king up 
to the accession of Darius, after the 
overthrow of the pretender Nebuchadrez- 
zar II]. in B.c. 519. It is very possible 


that, like Nero, he was popularly sup- 
posed to be still living. Manetho, ac- 
cording to Africanus, made Kambysés 
reign six years in Egypt, which would 
make his invasion of the country take 
place in B.c. 528 (B.c. 522 being the 
eighth year of Kambysés as king of 
Babylon, and the date of the Magian 
usurpation). This was probably the 
year of the death of Kyros. On the 
other hand, Egyptian scholars agree 
with Eusebios and Diodoros in plac- 
ing the invasion in B.c. 525. But this 
depends on assigning B.c. 664 as the 
date of the accession of Psammetikhos 
I. According to Clem. Alex. (Str. i. p 
395), Kambysés reigned nineteen years ; 
Ktésias says eighteen. 

2 The Egyptians considered them- 
selves to have been created by the 
supreme demiurge Khnum; while the 
races of Asia and Europe were only 
the formations of the goddess Sekhet, 


and the negroes of the younger god 
Horus. 
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Se Vappyteyos Bacihevoas nOédrnoe ecidévat oltiwwes yevolato 
MpaTo, aro rovrov voutlovc. Ppiyas mporépovs yevécOau 
éwuTay, Tov Sé dAXwy éwvtovs. WVapypyreyos Se ws ov« édvvato 
auvOavopevos Topov ovdéva Tovrou aveupeiv, of yevolaro mparot 
avOporrwy, emsrexvatat tovdvde. ratdla Svo veoyva avOperreav 
tav émirvxdvtov Sidwos trouéve tpépew és td rolpyia tpodHy 
Tiva roivoe, évretAdpevos pndéva avtiov altav pndeplay doviy 
iévas, ev oréyy Se epi én’ éwuray xeioOat ard, xad rHv dpnv® 
éraywew oft alyas, mAjcavta 8 yddaxtos Tada Starpie- 
cecOar, dota Se émolel tre wal dverédreto Vappnriyos Oédav 
axoboa: Tay Tadley, aTadrdayPévToy Tav aonpwv xvutnpdrov, 
frwa govnv pytoves rpdrnv: ta wep ov Kal éyévero. ws yap 
Seérns ypovos eyeyoves TdoTa TH Toutes trphocovti, avolyovTt 
thy Ovipny cai écvovTe Ta Tratdla audotepa mpoorimrovra Bexos 
épaveov, opéyovta tas yeipas. Ta pev 8) pata axovoas 
Fouyos Fv o rounve ws Se wodddees horréovts cal éeripedopéevep 
woAdoy Hy Toto TO eros, ovTw 52 onunvas Te Seorwory iyaye 
va watdla xedetcavros és Sw thy éxelvov. daxovcas 88 xal 
avros 0 Vappytiyos éerruvOdvero oltiwes avOpmrav Bexos 71 
xadéoves, TruvOavopevos Se etproxe Ppvyas xadéovtas Tov aprov.' 
ovTw cuveyopnoay Aiyvrrios Kal TovovTm cTa0unodpevor mpny- 
pare Tovs Dpvyas mpeaBvrépous elvar éwurav. ade pev yevér Oar 
Tay ieptov tod ‘Hdalcrov’ rod év Méudu® Feovov: “EXXnves 82 
Aéyovot GAXa Te patata OANA Kal ws yUValKaY Tas yNOoaAS 


3 “At a fixed time” (viii. 19). So 
the adverbial dxuhy, the accusative ex- 
pressing limitation. 

* Bexés is said by Hipponax (fr. 82, 
Bergk) to have been also used by the 
Kyprians for ‘‘bread.” The word is 
akin to résow (= rex-yw), xéxwy, Skt. 
pack, Zend pac, Lat. coqguo, culina, but 
not to the English bake, Germ. backen 
(Gk. ¢uyyw). Psammetikhos, no doubt, 
obtained his knowledge of Phrygian from 
the Karian and Ionian mercenaries sent 
him from Lydia. It is evident that the 
cry bek uttered by the children was 
merely an imitation of the bleating of 
the goats. The Papyrus-Ebers, the 
standard Egyptian work on medicine, 
compiled in the sixteenth century B.c., 
says: If ‘“‘a child on the day of birth.. 
says ni, it will live; if it says ba, it will 


die.” Cp. BexxerédAgnve, Aristoph. Clouds, 
398. 

5 That is, Ptah, identified with He- 
pheestos by the Greeks on account of the 
similarity of sound between the two 
names. 

6 Egyptian Men-nofer, ‘‘ good place,” 
corrupted into Ma-nuf, Copt. Menf and 
Memfi (Moph and Noph in the Old 
Testament). The most ancient name of 
the city was ‘“‘the white wall,” the 
special title of the citadel. Ptah and 
his son Imhotep (the Egyptian Asklé. 
pios), along with his] ‘‘great lover,” 
Sekhet, were worshipped there. It was 
built by Menes, and was the capital of 
the Old Empire. From the worship of 
Ptah Memphis received the sacred name 
of Ha-ka-Ptah, ‘‘city of the worship of 
Ptah. ” 
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0 Vappnriyos éxrapwv tHv Slarray obtw éroujcato trav wader 
Tapa tavryot THat yuvarti. 

3 Kara peéev 89  thv tpodny tav raléwv tocadTa EXeyor, 
Hxovoa Sé xal ddrra ev Méude eAOav és Aoxyous Totot tepevor Tob 
‘Hdalorov. xal 5) wal [és @nBas" re xat] és “Hrlov addy 
avTav TovTov elvexey érpaTrouny, COérwvr eidévat ef cupRycovTa 
Totat Aoyorot Toior év Méude: of yap ‘HrXsorondtras rAéyorras 
Aiyvarriwy elvat Noyidtatot. Ta pév vuv Bela TOY aIryynudror 
ola jxovov, ovx eiul mpodupos eEnyetobar, Ew 4 Ta ovvopaTa 
avTav povvoy, vouitwy mavras avOpdtrous icov wept avtépr 
érictacOa:® ta § dv éripvncbéw adrav, bd Tob NOyou éFavey- 

4 xalopevos émipvncOncopar. bea 5é avOpwrnia tpHypara, mde 
GXeyov oporoyéovres adic, mpadrouvs Aiyutriovs avOpeérer 
amdvrwv éFeupeiy tov éviavrov, Suddexa pépea Sacapévous Tar 
a@péov és avtov: tdota 5é éfevpeiy ex tav aorépwy édeyor. 
dyovot 5¢ roa@de copwtepov ‘EAAnvwr, epot Soxetv, Sow ” EXAnves 
pev Sia tpitou Ereos éuBorpov erreuBardXover trav wpéwy elvener, 
Aiyurrrios 5é tpenxovrnpépovs ayovres tovs Suadexa piqvas 
émdyouvot ava wav Eros wévte Hpépas wdpeE rob apiOpod, cal 


ot 0 KUKNOS TOY W@péwy és TwUTO Trep@y TrapaylveTat.' 


7 The Egyptian name of Thebes was 
Us, the sacred quarter on the east bank 
of the Nile being T-Ape, ‘‘the head,” 
whence the Greek O7Ba. It is called 
Nia in the Assyrian inscriptions, No- 
Ammon or ‘‘No of Amun” in the Old 
Testament, from the popular Egyptian 
name Nu, ‘‘the city,” or Nu-a, ‘‘the 
great city,” also Nu-Amon. Amun was 
its patron deity. It first appears in 
history as the capital of the Middle 
Empire. I have bracketed the words és 
O78as re xal for the reason given in ch. 
29, note 7. 

8 Heliopolis, close to Cairo, the ancient 
seat of Egyptian learning, now marked 
hy the solitary obelisk of Sesurtasen I.,— 
the oldest known. Its Egyptian name 
was Ei-n-Ra, ‘‘the abode of the Sun,” 
or Anu, whence the Old Test. On. 

* This may be rendered: ‘‘ Consider- 
ing that all people are convinced that 
they ought not to be talked about.” 
This affectation of religious serupulosity 
onithe part of Herodotos was probably 


Sue- 


a cover for ignorance. So chh, 45, 46, 
47, 48, 61, 62, 65, 81, 182, 170, 171. 
As Wiedemann points out, ‘‘ there is no 
part of the work of Herodotos [on Egypt] 
which betrays so much ignorance as that 
which deals with religion.” He is not 
therefore likely to have known anything 
of the mysteries of the Egyptian faith, 
more especially as his only informants 
were half-caste dragomen. In ch. 86 
he says he will not divulge the name of 
the deity who was embalmed, and yet 
every child in Egypt knew that it was 
Osiris, and the name appears on myriads 
of sepulchral monuments. ‘‘ It is clear,” 
says Wiedemann, ‘‘that Herodotos had 
not understood the name, and tried to 
conceal his ignorance under an affecta- 
tion of secret knowledge.” 

1 Herodotos shows that he does not 
understand the Egyptian method of in- 
tercalation, which must have been by the 
intercalation of the quarter days. He 
equally forgets the claims of the Baby- 
lonians to early knowledge of astronomy 
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dexa te Oedy érrwvuplas EXeyov rpwtous Aiyutrrlovs vopicat Kal 
"EdAnvas tapa odhéwv avarafeiv,? Bopovs te cal wydd\pata Kal 
ynovs Oeotot atroveiwar adéas mpwrous nal Sea ev riBocr 
éyyAinpar. xat tovTav pév vuy Ta TAéwW Epyw edHAOVY oTw 
yevopeva, Bacidedoat 5¢ mpwrov Aiyvrrou avOpwirov édeyov 
Miva:* émt rovrou, wAnv Tod @nBaixod vouod, racav Alyurrov 
elvat @dos, xal adris elvar ovddév drepéyov trav viv éevepbe 
Aipvns tis Molptos eovtwy, és THY avdtAoos amd Oaddoons 
émra spepéwv éotl ava Tov Totayov. Kal ed por édoxeov Aéyery 5 
dept THS ywpns’ SHrAa yap $9 Kal pn wpoaxovcarts iSovre 8é, 
Gotes ye cuveow exer, Ste Ailtyvtrros, és tv “EXAnves vautinr- 
Aovtat, dort Aiyurrrioucs émixtnros te yi nal Sdpov Tod Tota- 
pov,” nal ta xatirepOe Ere ris Aluyns TavTns péype TpPLOV 
npepéov woov, THs mépe exetvoe ovdSev Ett Towovde Edexyov, EaTe 
Se Erepov towbrov. Aibyvarrou yap ducts earl THis yopns Tounde. 
mpara pev mpoomhewy ere nal juépns Spopov améywv aro yéas, 
xarels xatateipntnpiny wndov Te avoicers Kal év Evdexa opyuijat 


and the calendar. The Sothic cycle of 
the Egyptians proves that they had 
known from an early date that 1460 
Sothic years were equal to 1461 vague 
ones. In reckoning the dates of a king’s 
reign, however, they used the year of 
360 days, and reckoned the months of 
his reign, not from his accession, but 
from the beginning of the year in which 
he ascended the throne. The Baby- 
lonians in later times distinguished 
between the year of a king's accession 
and the first year of his reign. The 
Zodiac was a Babylonian discovery, not, 
as Herodotos imagines, an Egyptian one. 

2 The ciceroni employed by Herodotos 
probably knew more about Greek than 
about Egyptian mythology, and, as their 
employers were Greeks, took care to tell 
them what would interest or flatter 
them. Hence the astounding statemeut 
of the text: 

3 Menes was not the first ‘‘human” 
king of Egypt (after the demigods and 
gods), but the first monarch of all Egypt. 
Herodotos probably wrote Miva (as in 
three MSS.), which the copyists have 
assimilated to the name of Minés. 

4 This, of course, is a fiction, based 


on wrong conclusions drawn from} the 
appearance of nature. Pottery has been 
found at Memphis by Hekekyan Bey 
thirty-nine feet below the colossal statue 
of Ramses IJI., which would have been 
deposited there 11,646 years B.c. if the 
rate of increase of Nile mud had been 
the same before the age of Ramses that 
it has been since. Memphis itself is far 
to the north of Lake Meeris, and the 
desert which formed the necropolis of 
Memphis had been dry and bare for 
countless ages before the time of Menes. 
Bubastis, Pelusium, and other towns of 
the Delta, existed in the days of the 
Old Empire, and Busiris, near the coast, 
was supposed to be the burial-place of 
Osiris. 

5 This is taken without acknowledg- 
ment from Hekateos (see Arrian. v. 6). 
No doubt the Delta was originally formed 
by the Nile; but as marine deposits are 
not found at a depth of forty feet, it must 
have existed for thousands of years 
before the foundation of the Egyptian 
monarchy. The land is sinking along 
the north coast of Egypt, so that the 
Delta is really becoming smaller instead 
of larger. See also ch. 10. 
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6 avris 8¢ avriis éote Aiydrrrou pijxos TO Tapa OdXaccay éEnxovTa 
oxoivor, Kata Hyets Statpéopev elvac Alyurrroy amo tod Tihup- 
Oujrew xoATrov péxpt LepBwvidos Aipvns, rap hy tO Kdovwoy 
Spos reiver:® ravTns @v amo of éEnxovta cxoivol eiat. Scot 
pev yap yewrreival eios avOpwrrwyv, opyuinot peMeTpHKact Thy 
xapnv, baor Sé Fooov yewrreivat, ctradloice, ot 5é rrodAHy exover, 
mapacayynot, of S& apOovov Alyy, cxolvoior, Sdvarae 8 o 
wapacayyns tpinxovra ordéia, o Sé ayoivos exacros, pérpor 
éoy Adyuartiov, éEnxovta otdbdia. obtw av elnoay Aiydrrov 

7 atddtos é€axooror Kal Tpisyidwoe TO Tapa Odraccav. évbcire 
pev nat péypt ‘Hdrlov modus és thy peooyatay dort eipéa 
Alyurros, éotca aca imrin te nal évudpos' nat idds. for 
Sé 080s és “HAlov qodw ao Oardoons avw lovte trapatrAnoty 
To phos TH €& “AOnvéwv 05¢ TH ad TaVv Suddexa Oedv Tod 
Bopov® depovon és te Uicav’ nat eri tov vnov rod Ass tov 
"Orvpriov. cpixpov te TO Stadopov evpoe tis Av RoyeCopevos 
TaV Od@v TouTéwY TO 7) loas pKOS Elvat, Ov TA€OY TrevTEeKaldeKa 
otTadiov: 1 pev yap és Ilicay é& "AOnvéwy xarade? rrevrexaldexa 


otadiwy pH elvat mevraxociwv Kal ytdlov,  Sé és “HAlov aod» 


6 Plinthiné was on the Mareotic Lake. 
The Serbonian Lake still exists, as Mr. 
G. Chester’s explorations have shown, 
divided from the sea by a narrow strip 
of sand, and extending along the coast 
of the Mediterranean eastwards of the 
Delta. It is a sca-water, not a fresh- 
water, lake. Mount Kasios stretches 
into the sea in the form of a promontory, 
and took its name from the Pheenician 
temple of Baal-Katsiu (‘‘ Baal of the 
promontory ’’), which stood upon it. 
Like Mount Kasios on the Syrian coast, 
it was also known as the mountain of 
Baal Tsephon, ‘‘ Baal of the North” 
(Bahli-Tsapuna in the Assyrian texts). 
The name of the god Katsiu is found in 
Nabathean inscriptions (e.g. de Vogiié, 
Syrie centrale, 4), and Zevds Kdows on 
bronze coins of Seleukia in Pieria, where 
the god is represented by a conical 
stone. The name is not connected 
with that of Kais, a pre-Islamitic deity 
of the Arabs, or Kofé, an Idumean 


divinity (Joseph. Antig. xv. 7, 9), as 
has been sometimes supposed. The 
Egyptian khennah or skhoenos varied 
from thirty to forty stadia (Plin. N. 
H, v. 10, xii. 14), whereas Herodotos 
here makes it sixty stadia. He thus 
makes the length of the coast 3600 
stadia or more than 400 miles, while 
the real length is hardly more than 
300 miles, 

7 ‘Flat, and without spring water.” 

8 The roads of Attica were due to 
Peisistratos, who unified and centralised 
the country, making them all meet in 
the market-place of Athens. 

® Olympia was orginally the suburban 
temple of Pisa, which it supplanted and 
destroyed with the help of Sparta. Ac- 
cording to Pausanias, Pisa was razed to 
the ground in B.o. 572. Its site is no 
longer traceable. The road must have 
continued to bear the name of the 
‘*Pisan” rather than ‘‘Olympian ” up 
to the age of Herodotus. 
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aro Oardoons wAnpot és Tov aptOuov tovrov. amo Sé ‘Hrlov 8 
moos avo iovts orewy éeore Alyutrros. TH pev yap THs 
"ApaBlyns Spos maparétatat, dépov am’ adpxrou mpos pecauBplnv 
Te Kal voToy, aiel dvw Teivoy és tiv "EpuvOpiy xadeopévny Odrac- 
cay é€v T@ at AOoTOplar Everos ai és Tas wupapidas KaTa- 
tunbeioa, tas ev Méudu.' tavry pev Ajryov avaxdurres és Ta 
eipntat TO Spos' TH Se avTo éwvTod dott paxpotatoy, ws éyw 
éruvOavopnv, Svo pnvav avtd elvat ris od00 amo jovs pos 
éarrépny, Ta 5é mpos THY 7 ABavwrodopa avtrod ta Téppata 
elvas. Tovro pév vuv Td Spos Totobro éott, TO S€ mpos ArBuns 
vis Aiyurrou spos aAXo crétpivoy relver, ev Te ai trupapldes 
éverot, appm Katetdupévov, xata Tov avTov tpoTov Kal Tov 
"ApaBlov ta mpos pecauSpinv dépovta. 1d wv 87 ard ‘Hriov 
qoALos ovKETL TroAAOY ywploy ws elvar AiyuTrrov, GAN Boor Te 
npepéov tecoépov [xal déxa] avardoov dori orew? Alyutrros? 
éovca. Tav 5é opéwv tav ecipnuévov To petakd tedids pev yi, 
ordéwor Sé pddiota edoxedy por elvat, TH oTELVOTaTOV éoTI, 
Sunxoclov ov mréous ex Tov "ApaBiov dpeos és 7d AuBuKov xaneo- 
pevov. 708 evOebrev adtis cipéa Alyumros éort. mwépuxe pév 9 
vuv 7 xapn adrn obtm. amd Sé “HAlov rods és @nBas earl 
avdtroos évvéa npepéwv, sradior S€ ris od00 éEjxovTa Kal 
oxtaxocto Kal tetpaxicxirdw0lL, ocxolvwv évds Kal dySHxovTa 
éovrwy. obtor ouvrTiOéuevor of ordbvot Aiyurrou, To pev Tapa 
Odraccav dn pow Kal mpotepov Sedyjrwrase Ste é€axoclwy Te 
éoTt atadlwy xal tpicyirlwv, doov S€ te amo OBaraoons és 
pecoyastav peypt @nBéwv earl, cnuavéw: orddvot yap eiot elxooe 
wal éxatov xal é€axwylrduo.° 1o Sé ard OnBéwv és *EXedar- 
tiyny xareopévny Tod orddios yidsor Kal oxtTaKxdatol cicr.* 





1 These quarries are at Ma’sara and 
Turra, between Cairo and Helwin, in 
the Mokattum range of hills, the north- 
ern continuation of the ‘‘ Arabian moun- 
tains” on the eastern bank of the Nile. 
Turra is the Ta-rofu, later Taroue, 
‘region of the wide rock gateway,” of 
the monuments, the Troja of Strabo 
and Diodoros, who suppose that the 
quarries were first worked by the captive 
Trojans of Menelaos. They were worked 
from the time of the fourth dynasty 
downwards. 

2 Egypt, it must be remembered, is 
only the strip of :cultivated land on 

K 


either side of the Nile. The MSS. omit 
xal 8€éxa (inserted by Dietsch), which are 
required for the real distance as well as 
for the calculations of Herodotos himself 
elsewhere (chh. 9 and 29). 

3 In reality it is not more than 566 
miles. On the other hand, Herodotos 
has stated that there are 1500 stades 
from the sea to Heliopolis, and 4860 
stades from Heliopolis to Thebes, making 
altogether 6360 stades ! 

4 Really only 124 miles. Elephantiné 
is the small island opposite Assuan, at 
the northern entrance to the First 
Cataract. , 
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Tavrns ay Tis yopns THs eipnuévns 4 Word, KaTa TWeEp ot 
iepets EXeyou, eOdxer kal avt@ pot elvat éemixrntos Aiyuirrioct. 
TaY yap dpéwv TaY eipnuévor TaY STép Méudeios modsos xecpever 
To petakv épaivero por elvai Kore KoATos Baddoons,” aorep ye 
Ta wept “Idéov nat TevOpavinv nai "Eqdecoy te cal Masdvdpov 
medlov,’ as ye elvat ouixpd TdoTa peyddowt ocupParety: Tar 
yap TdoTa Ta ywpla Tpocxywocdvrwy ToTapaY évl TOY TTOMaTeP 
tov Neidov, éovros mevtactopov, ovdels avtayv wAnOeos séps 
akvos cupBrAnOival dort. eiot Sé nal adrAroe trorapol, ov xata 
tov Neidov doves peyabea, cities épya amrodeEdpevos peyada 
elot* Tav éym ppdoa exw ovvopata Kal dANwv Kal ovK Haora 
"Ayedwou, ds péwy 8’ "Axapvavins wal é€tels és Oddaccay Tap 
"Eywddov vncwv tas jycéas 6n ‘recpov qwetrolnxe. ort 
Se rijs "ApaBins yopns, Atyurrrou Sé od mpdcw, Kodrros Oadac- 
ans écéyov éx tas “EpuOpis xadeopévns Oardoons,’ paxpos 
otra 84 Te Kal orewvos ws Epyouas ppdowy. pcos pev wroov, 
aptapéve éx puyod StextrrA@oat és tiv evpéav Odraccay, hpépas 
dvarowovuvTar tecoepdxovra ecipecin ypewpévp: evpos 5, TH 
evputatos éott 6 KOATTOS, Tusov Huépns rdov. pnylin 8 & 
alt@ xal adutotis ava tracayv jpepny ylverar. Erepov rowdrov 
KoNTrov Kal thy Alyurrrov Soxéw ryevérOar Kov, Tov pev éx TIP 
Bopnins Oardoons xoATov éecéyovta én’ Aibtorins,® rov 8 
"ApaBtov, Tov épyopat réEwv, es Tis vorins pépovta emt Yupins, 
ayedév pév adAdNXdOLTL GuVTEeTpalivoyTas TOUS puxoUs, GAbyor Sé 
Tt Tapadddooovtas THS ywpns.” eb av eOeAnoEs exTp&pas To 
petOpov o NeiAos és rodrov tov "ApadBrov KoAtrov, TL py xodve 
péovros TovTou éxywoOjvar évtos ye Siopuplwy éréov ; eyw ev 
yap édrropai ye Kal puplov évtis yooOjvar av-' Kod ye bn & 
TS TWpoavarciyuwpéevp ypovm mporepoy H eye yeverOar ovn ay 


5 See ch. 5, note 5. 

6 Mr. F. Calvert has shown that there 
has been no increase of land on the 
Trojan coast. The increase at the mouth 
of the Kaikos (where Teuthrania stood) 
has been small. At Ephesos there are 
now three miles of marsh between the 
sea and the ruins of the ancient city, 
and at Miletos the Meander has silted 
up for a distance of twelve or thirteen 
tailes from what was the sea-line in the 
time of Herodotos. 

? The Gulf of Suez, running into the 


Red Sea. The latter signified the Indian 
Ocean, but also included the Persian 
Gulf and our Red Sea. The Gulf of 
Suez is included in it in ch. 158. 

8 “Forming a gulf which stretched 
from the northern sea (the Mediter- 
ranean) to Ethiopia, while the other.” 
Schweighduser and Stein reject the words 
*ApdBiov roy Epyoua NéEwr. 

® “Leaving a little strip of country 
between them.” 

1 The geological ideas of Herodotos 
were certainly somewhat vague. 
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yoobein KOXTOS Kal TONG pélwv Ere TovTov ie TocovTOU TE 
mwotapod Kal otrw épyarixod; Ta tept Alyurrrov av Kal rotor 
Néyovet avTa telOopat Kal avTos ottw Kndpta Soxéw elvas, idwv 
te THY Alyumrrov mpoxetpévny tis éxouévns yéas” noyythid Te 
gaivopeva emi toot Spece cai Gdunv éravOéovcayv, @ote xal 
Tas mupapuldas SnretoOat,” nal ydppov podvov Aiyvmrou spos 
tovro To wrép Méudios éyov.* apds 8& [79 yopy] ovte TH 
"ApaBly mpocovpp oven tHv Aiyurrrov mpocerxérny otte TH 
AcBin, od pev od8e TH Luply (Tis yap "ApaBlns rd mapa 
Odraccay Yupot vépovrat), GAAA peddyyeov Te Kal KaTappHyvu- 
peony aote codcay idvy te xal mpoxvow é& AiOorins Kate- 
pnverypévny b7rd Tob Totayov. thv Sé ArBinv Byuev épvOporépny 
Te ynv nai btrowayporépny, tav 5 ’"ApaBinv te nat Yupinv 
apyiiwdecrépny te xal droTeTpov eovcay. 

“ExXeyov Sé nal rode por péya texpnpiov wept ris yopns 
raurns of iepeis, ws él Molptos Bactréos,’ Sxws éXOot 6 o- 
tapos emi oxT@® myyeas TO EAXdyLoToV, dpderxe Alyutrrov Ti 
évepOe Méuduos: xat Molps oixw hv erea eivaxoota teredeuTn- 
Kote Ste TOY lepéwy TdoTa eyo Heovoy. viv Se ei pH ea 
éxxaldena } trevrexalidexa myyeas avaBh TO EXdYLTTOY 6 TOTALS, 
ove inrepBalves és tiv yapnv.. Soxdéovol ré por AiyuTrriov 
ot &vepOe Aluyns Tis Molptos oixéovres Ta te GANA ywpla Kal 
TO Kanreopevov Addta, Hv odtw 4 yepn aitn Kata Royor 


émidib6@ és tos Kab 7d Gporov arrodiés és avEnow,' wy Kata- 


2 ‘* Juts out beyond the neighbouring 
shores.” The coast-line of the Delta 
projects a little beyond that of the desert 
on either side. 

* Herodotos refers to the fossils of the 
tertiary nummulite limestone. In many 
places the desert is covered with a solid 
gypeeous and saline crust. 

* Herodotos could not have travelled 
to the south of Memphis with observant 
eyes. Sand-drifts are common, especially 
on the western side of the Nile. 

5 Moris is one of the imaginary 
Egyptian kings of MHerodotos, In 
Egyptian meri signified ‘‘a lake,” and 
was therefore applied to the great arti- 
ficial reservoir of the Fayfim, whose proper 
name was hun-t, ‘‘the discharge lake.” 
It seems to have been constructed by 
Amen-em-hat ITI. of the twelfth dynasty 


(about B.c. 2900). He, therefore, will 
be the Meris of Herodotos, as the latter 
is stated in ch. 101 to have made the 
lake; but instead of being only 900 
years older than Herodotos, he was be- 
tween two and three thousand. 


12 


6 23 cubits 2 inches (about 41 feet 2 . 


inches) are now required. In the time 
of Amen-em-hat III. the river rose 
27 feet 3 inches higher than it does to- 
day at Semneh (thirty miles south of 
the Second Cataract). Between his date 
and that of the eighteenth dynasty the 
First Cataract was formed, reducing 
Nubia to a desert, and no-doubt causing 
the rise in the height of the inundation 
in Egypt mentioned in the text. 

7 “Tf the country goes on increasing 
in height as it has done, and grows 
equally in amount.” 
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Krulovtos adriy tod Neidou meicecOar Tov wWavTa ypovoy Toy 
érinourov Aiyvarriot TO KoTé avtol "EXAnvas epacay treiceaba. 
mvOopevor yap os beta Taca 4% yopn Tov ‘EAXAHvOV GA’ od 
motapotot apoeras xara wep % oetépn, epacay °EXAnpas 
revo Bévras Kore éXrridos peydAns Kaxas Tewnoey. To Se gros 
rovto éOédet Aeyeww ws, ef uy COeAnoEs ode Hew 6 Beds Grr 
avyya Siaypaicbar, App of “EAAnves aipeOjcovras: ov yap 
59 ode dott ddaros oddSeula GX atrootpody Ste ph ex Tod Aus 

14 podvoyv. Kal tdota pév és "EAXnvas Aiyutrriows opOas eyovra 
elpnras: pepe S€ viv nal avroiot Atyvrrriows ws eye ppdow. 
el ode Oédot, ws Kal mporepoy elzrov, 7 yopn 4 EvepOe Méuduos 
(aitn yap éote 4 avkavouévn) Kata AGyov Tod aposyopévov 
xpovoyv és tnpos abfavecOat, dAdo Tt 4 of tavbTn oixéovres 
Alyurrioy qewnoovar, et pyte ye boetal ode } yapn® pyre o 
mwotTapmos olos t éotat és Tas apovpas wrepBalvew ; % yap dn 
voy ye ovTot amovnroTata Kapmov Kxopltoyra. éx yéas Tay Te 
Gov avOporev tmavrwy kal tov Norav AlyuTrriwy: ot obte 
apotpw~ avapphnyvuvtes aidaxas® éyover Trovous otre axddANovTES 
ovte GAXo épyatopevos ovdév THY of GArot AvOpwrrot trept Amor 
movéovat, GNX’ éredy opt o ToTapos avTopatos éreXOdy apoy 
Tas dpovpas, dpaas 8 amoNimy omiow, Tore omelpas ExacTos 
THY éwuTov dpovpay éoBdArex és adtny bs, éwedy 5¢ xataratnoy 
thot vol TO oTréppa, aunToy TO ATO ToUTOU pévEet, aTrodsynoas 
Sé riot vat! Tov citoy ovTw Koplterac. 

15 Ei wv Bovropeba yropunot tHoe “lavwv’ ypaicBar ta tepi 
Aiyurrtov, ot gaol ro AéATa povvoy eivar Aiyutrrov, ard Tepoéos 
Kadeopévns oxoTrins NEyovtTes TO Tapa Odraccay eivar avtis 
péxpe taptyniov trav Undoveraxay,’ TH 8) TeccepdxovTd eist 


8 Rain was a prodigy at Thebes 
(Herod. iii. 10). Showers fall in Upper 
Egypt, however, several times during 
the year (particularly in April and May), 
and from time to time there is heavy 
‘tin. In Lower Egypt, especially near 
the sea-coast, rain is more abundant ; and 
since the cutting of the Suez and fresh- 
water canals,- heavy rains have visited 
Cairo most years. The scarcity of rain is 
due to the absorbing power of the desert. 

8 On the contrary, the monuments 
show that the plough was largely used 
by the Egyptians. 


1 Oxen were used for this purpose, 
and sometimes asses, but not swine. 
Other Greek writers copied the mistake 
of Herodotos (see A). Hist. An. x. 16; 
Pliny, 18, 168). 

2 Col. Mure has shown that Hekatzos 
oan hardly be meant here, as he divided 
the world into two parts, but some 
other Ionian writers who divided it into 
three (ch. 16). 

3 The watch-tower of Perseus was west 
of the Canopic mouth, on the point of 
Abukir. The Pelusiac salt-pans (see ch. 
113) were near Pelusium, now marked 
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ayotvor, TO Sé amd Badacons Aeyovtwy és pecoyeay Teivev 
aurny péypt Kepxacwpouv modos, xat’ iy oxlteras o Neidos és 
te IIndovcvoy péwv xa és KdvwBov, ra S& adrAa Aeyovtwv Tis 
Atyurrov ra pev ArBins ta &é "ApaBins elvas, dtrodexviotpev 
ay TovTe TO NOyp ypewpevoe AiyuTrriowes ovK eodcay mpoTepov 
xapnv: dn yap oft TO ye AéAta, as avtol Aéyovor Aiyvarriot 
Kat éeuol Soxet, dort xatdpputov te nal vewotl ws Noyo eizeiv 
avarrepnvos. eb roivuy ode yapn ye undeula brjpye, tl meptepyd- 
Covto Soxéoyres mpator avOpwirwv yeyovévat; ovdé Sel odeas 
és Seatretpay trav tradioy iévat, Tiva yNoooay TpaTHY amTnaouCL. 
GX’ ovte Aiyuvrrrlous Soxém aya te AéAta TO tro “Idvor 
Kareopévy yevérOas aiel re elvar €& of avOpdrrav yévos éyévero, 
apotovons Sé Tis yaepns Todos pev Tos rodELTropévous 
avtay ylvecOas TroAXovs 5é Tovs wroxataBaivovtas. To 8 ov 
warat ai @7Bar Aiyutrros éxadeiro,* Tis TO Teplperpov atddzol 
etot elxoot xal éxarov Kai é€axioyldu. ef wv npeis opOas 16 
mept avrav ywooxoper, "Iwves ovx ed ppovéovor aepl Aiyurrou: 
ef 5 op6n eats 4) yvapn tav "Iavov, "EXAnvds tre nal avdrovs 
“Iwvas arrodeixvupe ovx éemictapévous NoyilearOar, of pact tpla 
popea elvar yhv wacav, Evpworny tre nal "Aoinv cat AcBinv. 
réraptov yap 59 odeas Set mrpocdoyilecbar Aiyvrrouv 7o AéAra, 
eé pyre ye gor rijs *Aoins pyre ris AtBdns: od yap 8) o 
Neinos ye earl xatad Totrovy tov doyov o THv ’Aainv odpitor 
19 AcBvn> tov Aédra 8 rovrov xatd ro o€0 qepippyyvuTal 6 
NeiAos, dote ev TH petakd "Aclns re Kal AtBuns ylvoir’ av. 

Kai rhy perv ‘Tdvov yvudunv arlepev, pets 5¢ de nal crept 17 
tovreoyv éyouev, Aiyurrroy peéev macay elvat ravTny thy vr 
Aiyutrrlwy oixeopévny xara wep Kirsxlny tnv tro Kidicov 
cat ‘Acoupiny riv iro ’Acoupiwy, ovpiopa 5é *Aoln cal ArBoy 


Hebrew Ham, ‘“‘ black,” from the black 


by the ruins of Tel el-Herr and Geziret 
mud deposited by the Nile. During 


el-Farama. Kerkas6ros is called Ker- 


kesoura by Strabo. The name (Ker- 
kosiris) seems to mean ‘‘ split of Osiris,” 
the Nile splitting at its site into the 
Kandpic and Pelusiac forks. 

* This is a mistake. The Nile is 
called Agyptos in Homer (0d. iv. 477, 
xiv. 257), the latest conjecture about 
the latter word being that it is Ha-ka- 
ptah, the ancient name of Memphis (see 
eh. 2, note 6). The Egyptians them- 
selves called their country Khem, the 


the New Empire the Delta was known 
as Keft-ur or ‘Greater Phoenicia” (the 
Caphtor of the Old Testament), from the 
number of Phoenicians settled there. 
Aristotle says that Egypt was once 
called Thebes, thus still further mis- 
understanding the mistake of Herodotos. 
We must note that in what follows 
Herodotos distinguishes between the 
views of the Greek and of the Ionian 


geographers. 
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oldapev ovderv doy 6pOG Noy ef pr) Tods Aiyurrriwy obpous. «i 
S¢ 76 br “EAAjvev vevopicpévp ypnoopeba, voptodpev Abyurrroy 
macay aptapévnv awd Karadovrrwv® re xat "EXedavrivns mods 
Siva SiatpeicBa Kal audorepéwy tev érwvupiov eyerOas: Ta 
pev yap auras elvac ris AuBuns ta 8€ ris ’Acins. o yap & 
NeiAos apEdpevos amo tav Karadovrey pet péonvy Alyuvirror 
oxlfov és Oddaccav. péypt pév vuv Kepxacdpouv modzos pei 
els éov o NeiAos, To Sé ard tavrns THs Todos oylleTas TpEga- 
alas od0vs. Kal 7 wey mpdos fo TpdreTat, TO KaretTras IIndovoroy 
oropa, 9 S& érépn tev oddv mpos écrépny eyet* rovro & 
KaveBixov ° oropa Kéxrnrar. 4 Se 87 i0éa ray oddv Te Neidy 
dort Hde* dvwOev hepopevos és Td o€0 tov Aédta daexvetrat, 
To 8€ amd tovTov cyitwy pécov to Aédta és Oddacoay éfies, 
obte eXaylaorny poipay tod vdaTos wapeyopevos TavTy oUTE 
Kora OvopactTny: TO KadelTat YeRevvutixov otopa. ore & 
nat Erepa Sipdova ordpata ard Tov YeRevvvtexod arrocyecOérta, 
dépovta és Oddaccay: Toict ovvopata Keita Tade, TH per 
Lairixoy avrav to Se Mevdyjorov. 7d S¢ BorASlrivov oropa cal 
To BovxoAtnov ovx Oayevéa otopatda dott GAN’ OpuKrd. 

18 Maprupet 5é pou TH yuopun, Stet tocavTn éott Alyurros 
Sonv twa éyo amrodeixvune TH Oy, kal Td “Appovos ypn- 
OTHploy yEevopmevov' TO eyw THS euewuToD yvapns Borepoy wepl 
Alyurrrov érvOdunv. of yap 8) ex Mapéns te dds” xa 
"Amos oixéovres A’ytrrrov ta mpocovpa AsBun, avtol re Soxé- 
ovres elvar Alves xai ov Aiyurrioe nal ayOopevoe TH rept Ta 
iepa Opnoxnin, BovrAopevoe Onréwv Body pr EpyecOas,® erepay 
és “Appwva ddpevor ovdey odict te xa Abyurrriowss Koso 
elvat: oixeity re yap Ew tov AédAta xal ovdey oporoyety avroios, 
BovrcoOai tre ravrwv odio. ckeivar yeverOar. 6 5¢ Oeos oheas 


5 7.c. the’First Cataract. 
6 Kanépos was the Egyptian Kah en- 


(7) the Kanopic or Herakleotic. The 
two last were artificial canals. Pliny 


Nub, or ‘‘ golden soil,” the sacred name 
of which was Pakot. It was 120 stades 
east of Alexandria, probably near Lake 
Edku. But its exact site is unknown. 
The seven mouths of the Nile were—(1) 
the Pelusiac or Bubastic; (2) the Tanitic, 
Busiritic, or Saitic ; (3) the Mendesian, 
passing by Mansiirah ; (4) the Bukolic 
or Phatnetic, entering the sea at Dami- 
etta; (5) the Sebennytic ; (6) the Bol- 
bitic, entering the sea at Rosetta; and 


reckons eleven mouths, besides four 
other ‘‘ false mouths.” 

7 Marea gave its name to Lake Mare- 
otis, and was celebrated for its wine. 
Strabo, (p. 799) places the village Apis 
on the coast, 100 stadia from Pareetonion 
(Marsa Berek), and about 160 mile 
west of Alexandria. 

8 *“Not to be prevented from eating 
the flesh of cows,” which, as being sacred 
to Hathor,—not Isis, as Herodotos says 
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(ch. 41),—were forbidden to be used as 
food, though oxen might be eaten. 

® At the First Cataract the Nile begins 
to rise towards the end of May, at 
Memphis towards the end of June, and 
is at its highest about the end of 
September. 

1 Every one who has sailed on the 
Nile and felt the invigorating breezes of 


the desert will know that this statement 
is not true. 

4 This is supposed to be the opinion 
of Thales (see Athen. ii. 87). The north- 
west winds blow not only during the 
inundation, but also during a good part 
of the winter. 

* Herodotos has forgotten that the 
Tivers of Syria face west, not north. 
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4 The opinion of Hekateos is prob- 
ably referred to (rg. 278, ed. Miill.). 

5 This was the opinion of Anaxagoras 
(Diod. i. 38; cp. Askh. Fr. 293), and, 
little as Herodotos approved of it, was 
nevertheless correct. The inundation 
is caused by the melting snows and 
tropical rains of Abyssinia, which sud- 
denly swell the Atbara and Blue Nile 
before they join the White Nile on its 
way from the great inland lakes of 
Africa. Kallisthenes, the pupil of Aris- 
totle, Agatharkides, and Strabo, all 
refer the inundation to the rainy season 
in Ethiopia. 

6 The wind from the desert is fre- 
quently very cold. 


_ Abyssinia. 


’ Herodotos knows nothing of the 
tropical rains and icy mountains of 
But frost often occurs at 
night even in the desert, and in the 
winter of 1880 ice was found as far up 
the Nile as Girgeh. 

8 How Herodotos came to such a 
wonderful meteorological conclusion it 
is hard to say. 

® These arguments of Herodotos show 
that he was not a profound logician. 
Kites and swallows, moreover, do not 
remain in Africa the whole year, and the 
idea that the negro or Nubian has been 
blackened by the heat of the sun be- 
longs to a very infantile period of 
scientific inquiry. 
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1 ‘The sun being driven out of his 
former course by the storms.” The 
absurd explanation of the inundation 
proposed by Herodotos shows how much 
behind his older contemporaries, the 
Ionic philosophers, he was both in his 


knowledge of nature and in his capacity 
for generalisation. 

2 New Ionic contracted form of 
doixds. 

3 ‘*Repels it into. the upper parts of 
the air.” 
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4 See ch. 19, note 1. 

5 i.e. Neith. The office held by the 
sacred scribe was a very high one, and 
he seems the only priest of rank with 
whom Herodotos came into contact, the 
other ‘‘ priests’ mentioned by him being 
merely the custodians of the temples, 
who knew a little Greek, and showed 
them to travellers like the custodians 
and guides of our own churches. As 
the sacred scribe was probably unac- 
quainted with Greek, conversation must 
have been carried on through the dra- 
goman, and Wiedemann conjectures that 
the story put into the priest’s mouth 
was due to a misunderstanding of the 
interpreter’s meaning. The stelé of 
Redesieh states that the water of a 
spring in the desert bubbled up like that 
from the bottom of the Kerti of Elephan- 
tiné, where reference is made to ‘‘ two 
fountains” or kertt. Every Egyptian 


knew that the sources of the Nile were 
not near Syéné (Assuan) by hundreds of 
miles, and that Elephantiné (Egyptian 
Abu, ‘“‘the elephant-island”) was not 
a city, but an island, between which and 
Syéné there is only the water of the 
Nile. But Herodotos seems to have 
divined that the sacred scribe was only 
answering the inquisitive stranger ac- 
cording to his folly. Kréphi and 
Méphi may be a reminiscence of the 
two peaks which overhang the Third 
Cataract, and can be seen from the 
rock of Abusir at the Second Cata- 
ract. The jingle of names is one in 
which Orientals, more especially Arabs, 
delight, eg. Abil and Kabil for Cain 
and Abel. 

§ This, of course, was pure invention. 
The sacred scribe must have said some- 
thing about the First Cataract, which 
Herodotos misunderstood. 
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7 The words aérérrns—éXx0s are omit- 
ted by one MS., and for the sake of 
Herodotos it may be hoped that they 
were not in his original text, as they 
cannot be true. Had he really visited 
Elephantiné he would have known that 
it was an island, not a town, nor would 
he have cared to mention the story of 
the sacred priest of Sais. A traveller, 
moreover, who has dwelt at such length 
on the wonders of Sais and the Laby- 
rinth would not have been silent about 
the monuments of Thebes if he had 
actually seen them. At Elephantiné, 
too, he would have gained more accurate 
knowledge of the southward course of 
the Nile than that displayed in his 
following remarks. See ch. 3, note 
7. 

® So far this is quite correct, the boats 
being dragged through the rapids of the 
First Cataract by the aid of ropes. But 
it does not take four days to pass them. 
The ‘‘shooting” of the rapids can easily 
be performed in five hours. 

® The boat has to wind considerably 
in order to avoid the rocks of the 
cataract. When the cataract is passed, 
however, the Nile can no longer be de- 
scribed as ‘“‘winding.” Twelve skane 
would be 720 stades (ch. 6), i.e. about 


88 miles, which would carry the traveller 
far below the First Cataract, and as 
far south as Kalabsheh. Inscriptions 
at Phile mention a district of twelve 
ar or arudr on both sides of the Nile 
from Assuan to Takamsa (‘Takhompsé), 
where tithes were paid to Isis of 
Phile. 

1 There is no smooth plain through 
which the Nile flows around an island 
after passing the First Cataract. The 
river is shut in by cliffs most of the 
way to the Second Cataract. Ptolemy 
places Metacompso (now Kobban) op- 
posite Pselkis (Dakkeh); but the river 
here flows between cliffs, there is no 
island, and Metacompso was a fortress 
of brick, built in the time of the eight- 
eenth dynasty, which still exists. By 
Takhompso Herodotos must have in- 
tended Phile, five miles from Elephan- 
tiné, and called Pilak by the Egyptians. 
Mr. Bunbury, however, would identify 
Takhompso with Derar, an islet near 
Dakkeh, considering that Herodotos 
has confounded the First Cataract with 
the district called Dodekaskeenos by 
Ptolemy between Syéné and Peelkis. 
The same district is named in a Greek 
graffito at Phils of the age of Tiberius. 

* Nubians, not negroes. 
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3 There is no lake, great or small, 
between Elephantiné and the Second 
Cataract. 

* Korosko is the usual] starting-point 
of the caravans for Khartfm ; hence it 
is a journey of three weeks across the 
desert, after which the river is rejoined. 

6 The round number forty must be 
noticed ; its use in the Old Testament 
to express an indefinite number is well 
known. The Nile is not navigable from 
Wadi Helfa (on the northern side of the 
Second Cataract) to Semneh, forty-five 
miles distant, and after that there are 
occasional rapids till the Third Cataract 
is passed. 

6 “The rest of the Ethiopians” in 
opposition to the nomads. The island 
of Meroé was formed by the three rivers 
Astapos (Bahr el-'Azrek), Astaboras 
(Atbara), and the main stream of the 
Nile. The city was near the modern 
Denkaleh, and several of its pyramids 
still remain. Its Egyptian name was 
Berua (or Mer, ‘‘the white city”), and 
it seems to have succeeded to the posi- 
tion of Napata, the capital of Northern 
Ethiopia (To-Kens) up to the age of the 
Ptolemies. Beyond Meroé came the 
land of Alo (the Aloah of the medieval 
Arab geographers). According to Jose- 
phos, Meroé was the Saba or Seba of the 
Old Testament (cp. Is. xviii.) In the 
time of Assur-bani-pal Egypt seems to 


be described as consisting of the countries 
of Magan and Melukh, and Melukh ac- 
cordingly has been identified with Meroé ; 
but originally Magan was the Accadian 
designation of the Sinaitic Peninsula, 
the land of ‘‘copper” and ‘‘ turquoise,” 
so that Melukh must be sought in the 
same region. There is no likeness be- 
tween Melukh and Berna. Ethiopia is 
Kush in both the Egyptian and the 
Assyrian inscriptions. 

7 Amun and Osiris. But they were 
by no means the only gods worshipped 
in Cush or Ethiopia. Besides the native 
gods, the Egyptian pantheon had been 
transferred thither after the conquest of 
the country by the Egyptians. 

8 The oracle of Meroé was famous. It 
was worked by priests and moving statues. 
The priests of Meroé succeeded in reduc- 
ing the kings to mere puppets, whose 
lives even were at their mercy, until 
Ergamenes, who has left his name in the 
Nubian temple of Dakkeh, rebelled in 
the time of Ptolemy Philadelphos, en- 
tered ‘‘The Golden Chapel,” and pat 
them to death. The Meroé intended 
here was not the Meroé of Strabo and 
the later geographers, but Nap or Napata, 
built by the Egyptian kings on the sacred 
Gebel-Barkal. The temple of Amun 
stood at the foot of the mountain, and 
an inscription tells us how the “sect, 
odious to God, called Tum-pesiu-Pertot- 
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Khaiu ” (‘‘cook not, let violence slay,” 
probably in reference to the Abyssinian 
habit of eating raw flesh), were forbidden 
to enter it. The description of the 
election of Aspalut to the crown states 
that the ‘‘royal brothers” passed before 
the statue of Amun, who finally selected 
Aspalut, seizing him and declaring him 
to be king. The Theban priests had 
already invented statues which could 
move the head, according to the legend 
of Ramses XII. and the princess of 
Bekhten. King Horsiatef consults the 
oracle before going to war against ‘‘ the 
lands of Khedi.” See Maspero in the 
Ann. de TAss. pour TEnce. des Et. 
grecques, 1877, pp. 124 ag. 

® As, according to Herodotos, it took 
fifty-six days to get from Elephantiné 
to Meroe, another fifty-six days would 
be required to reach the country of the 
Deserters. This would bring us into 
Abyssinia. Asmakh has been connected 
by De Horrack with the Egyptian semhi, 
‘*left’”; but the best MSS. read ‘Acydy, 
which reminds us of the old Abyssinian 
city Axum. Moreover, Egyptian h is 
not represented by Greek x, and the 
story of Diodoros that the Asmakh de- 
serted because the Greek mercenarics were 
placed on the right of the king is plainly 
fictitious, the left being among the 
Egyptians the post of honour. Wiede- 
mann doubts the legend altogether, and 
believes it to have been an attempt to 
explain the existence of Egyptian colo- 
nists in Ethiopia, who settled in the 
country in the time of the Ethiopian 
dynasty. The number 240,000 is not 


only a round one, but far too high ; and 
it is absurd to suppose that so large a 
body of armed men could have peacefully 
marched through the whole of Egypt, 
evading the strong fortress of Menfphis, 
and running away into the far south, 
whither they were pursued by the king 
with a handful of foreign mercenaries. 
The longest of the Greek inscriptions, 
however, written on the leg of one of 
the colossi of Abu-Simbel, goes to show 
that Psammetikhos and his Greek soldiers 
actually made an expedition into Nubia. 
Wiedemann, indeed, refers the inscrip- 
tion to the Ethiopian expedition of 
Psammetikhos IT. (B.c. 594), mentioned 
by Herodotos (ii. 161) and Aristeas. 
But the cartouches of Psammetikhos II. 
are not found further south than Phils, 
and Herodotos expressly ascribes the ex- 
pedition to the south with the Greek 
mercenaries to Psammetikhos I. In any 
case the Ionic inscriptions of Abu-Simbel 
are among the earliest Greek inscriptions 
known, and, scratched as they were by 
mere soldiers, show that reading and 
writing were commonly taught at the 
time in the schools of Ionia. The ‘‘de- 
serters’’ are also called Sembrites or 
Sebrite, meaning ‘‘strangers” (Strab. 
xvii. p. 541), living in Tenesis, inland 
from the port of Saba, as well as Makh- 
leonians (Hesykh.) In the timeof Strabo 
they were governed by a queen. 

1 Daphne, the Tahpanhes of the Old 
Testament, was sixteen Roman miles from 
Pelusium. Brugsch identifies it with 
the Egyptian Tabenet, now Tel Defenneh. 
wpés here is ‘‘on the side of,” i.e. 
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Mapén mpos AuBuns GAXn. Ere Se er’ euéo wat Tlepoéwy xara 
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‘‘against”; cp. i. 110. ; Thukyd. i. 62, 
iii. 21. 

2 ‘*Some of the Ethiopians had been 
at feud with him.” 

3 We may infer from this that Herod- 
otos had not heard of the theory which 
imagined Egyptian civilisation to have 
come from the ‘‘ blameless Ethiopians.” 
The idea that the Ethiopians were models 
of virtue, like the savage of Rousseau, 
though found in J2. iL 423, is really a late 
one, the product of Greek philosophy. 

* The temple of Ammon was in the 
oasis of Siwah, fourteen days’ journey 
from Cairo, and about 78 feet above the 


sea-level. Traces of the temple still 
exist. The god seems a hybrid charac- 
ter, being a mixture of the Baal-Kham- 
mam, “the fiery” sun-god of the Cartha- 
ginians, the ram-headed Amun of Egypt, 
whom the Greeks identified with their 
Zeus, and an original Libyan deity. 
The name of Etearkhos shows how strong 
Greek influence was in the oasis, where 
Greek garrisons had been planted by the 
kings of the twenty-sixth dynasty. Max 
Biidinger, however, very improbably 
would identify the name with Taharka. 
Oasis is the Egyptian wah ‘‘ dwelling,” 
Arabic el Wah. 
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pévous Se robs Nacapdvas xal eipwreopévous el te Eyouos mréov 
Agyecy sept tav épnuwv tis AtBins, pdvat rapa asdior yevécOar 
avipav Suvacréwy maidas bBpiords, Tous dAdNa Te pnyavacba 
avdpwlévras wepioca Kat 8) Kal drrox\ynpaca mévte éwvTov 
Gwopévous Ta Epnua rhs AiBuns, cal ef re mréov Bovey THY Ta 
paxpotata idopévav. tis yap AvBuns ta pév Kata thy Bopninv 
Odraccav am’ Aiyirrrov apkapevar péxpe Lodsevtos axpns,’ 7 
rereuTa tis AsBuns, TrapnKovot trapa tacav AliBves nal AiBiov 
&Ovea todd, rv Goov "EXdnves nal Polvixes Eyovor ta be 
imrep Oaddoons te xal trav éri Oddaccay KatnKovTav avOperor, 
ta KxaturepOe Onpiwdyns éott 4 AsBin: tad Se xardrepbe ris 
Onpraddeos Wwdppos te éotl nad dvudpos Sewas xal Epnuos mdvrwv. 
elvras @v Tods venvlas aTroTepropmévous Ud TaV HrLKwv, DdaTi 
re xat otrios ed éfnprupévous, iévac Ta mpata pev Sid Tijs 
oixeopévns, rautny Sé SueEeNOovras és tHv Onpiddea amrinécbar, 
éx Sé tavrns thy epnyov Siekcévar, tHv Oddy Troveopévous pos 
Sépupov advepov, SeEeAOovras Se yHpov troddOy yappoddea cal 
éy mrodAgjor Hpépnot idety 8n note Sévdpea ev redip wedpuxorta, 
cal ogeas mpoceOovtas arrrecOat Tov erreovTos em Trav Sevdpéwv 
xapirov, amropévoiss 5é ode éredOeiy dvdpas cpurxpous, peTpiov 
éidacovas avdpay,’ rNaBovras Se dyew odhéas: hovis Se ove 
Te THS éxelvwv Tovs Nacapyavas yiwaoKew otre Tovs ayovTas 
tov Nacapdvav: dyew tre 87 avtovs & édXéwv peyiotor, cal 
SueEeNOovtras tdota amixéobar és Tod ev TH wavTas elvat Totce 
Gyovet TO péyabos Icous, ypapa Sé pédavas. mapa &é Thy 
ody peiy rrorapov péyav, peiv Sé amo éorépns avrov mpos 
ffov avarédXovta,’ daivecOar Sé ev avt@ xpoxodelrAous. 6 péev 33 
5 rod "Appowvlov *Eredpyou Aoyos és TodTO por Sednrdo6a, 
wryyv Ste atrovocrical te éfacxe tos Nacapavas, as of 
Kupnvaios éXeyou, cai és tovs obtot arixovto avOpwrrous, yonTtas 


* See iv. 48. Either Cape Cantin 
near Mogador, or Cape Spartel near 


Tangier. 

© The Akkas or Pygmies south of the 
cannibal Nyam-Nyam, north-west of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, described by 
Miani Krapf speaks of the brown 
Dokos, four feet in height, to the south- 
west of Abyssinia in Sennaar, and Du 
Chaillu of the Obongo (called Mabongo) 


Pygmies in Central Africa. The Bush- 
men are supposed to have once extended 
as far north as the confines of Nubia, 
and, with the dwarf races already named, 
may be the descendants of an aboriginal 
race, 

7 Possibly the Niger or Joliba; in 
which case the city may be Timbuctoo. 
But the Waube, flowing into Lake Chad, 
may be meant, 
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34 rH “lotpinv of Midnoiwy oixéovet dtroucot.’ 6 pev 5 “Iotpos, 
pet yap Sc otxeopévns, mpos mrod\X@v ywooKetat, wept Se Tar 
tod Nelrou mnyéwy ovdels eyes Néyerv' aolenros Te yap Kai 
gpnuos eats » AtBuin 80 Fs pet. amept dé rod pevparos avroi, 
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§ “‘Runs parallel to the Ister.” 
Herodotos regarded Europe and Africa 
as equal, and consequently balancing 
one another. It was necessary to this 
equibalance that they should each be 
divided by a large river, which followed 
much the same course, and was of the 
same length. It is very doubtful 
whether the Kelts had penetrated as far 
as the Pyrenees in the time of Herod- 
otos. To call the latter a city, and to 
suppose that the Danube rose so far to 
the west, does not show that the Danube 
was ‘‘ better known” to Herodotos than 
the Nile. As Mr. Bunbury points out, 
Herodotos imagined the Nile to flow due 
east from its sources to Elephantiné. 

® The pillars of Héraklés are the two 
peaks of Kalpé and Abila, which face 
one another on either side of the Straits 
of Gibraltar. The Pheenicians termed 


them the columns of Melkarth, the sun- 
god, and Melkarth was the Héraklés of 
the Greeks. The Kynésians are also 
called Kévyres. Hérod6éros of Hérakléia, 
a contemporary of Sokrates, mentioned 
them (Fr. 20), and stated that their 
northern neighbours were the IAjres. 
Avienus places them on the Anas or 
Guadiana. They represent the pre- 
Aryan population of Europe, and pos- 
sibly were related to the ancestors of the 
Basques. 
- 1 Istria or Istrianopolis, founded about 
the time of the Skythian invasion of 
Asia, lay near the modern Koatendje, 
and consequently sixty miles to the 
south of the most southern mouth of the 
Danube. 

2 See i. 72, note 5. 

? This is a flagrant instance of Herod- 
otos’s ignorance of geography. 
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* “As compared with every other 
country.” Cp. ch. 136, iii. 34. 
5 Both men and women alike marketed 





relating to Egyptian law goes to contra- 
dict this statement. 
3 All classes alike shaved the head for 


and plied the loom. See Soph. Gd. Tyr. 
337 ag. 

© They drove the woof sometimes up- 
wards, sometimes downwards. 

7 This was never the case, except with 
bekers. . 

® They are very rarely represented 
carrying burdens on the shoulders. 

® Only the poorer classes ate out of 
doors. 

1 This is entirely contrary to the 
fact, as Herodotos himself shows in ch. 
54. 

2 All that we learn from the papyri 

L 


purposes of cleanliness, and wore large 
wigs to protect themselves from the sun. 

4 ‘*The relations.” Cp. 2 Sam. xix. 
24. 

5 This is contrary to fact, unless told 
of the very poorest class. 

6 Wheat and barley were not only 
eaten, but were offered in the temples, 
and the king at his coronation offered 
ears of wheat to the gods as represent- 
ing the staple food of the country. 
"Odvpa was not the same as fed or spelt 
(Theophr. H. P. viii. 1, 3; Dioskor. ii. 
113), but was probably the doora eaten 
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Ta aidoia MANO. pev eGo ws éyévorTO, TANY Boot ard TOvTOY 
Euabov, Aiyvrrrvos S¢ wepitapvovta.’ eipatra trav pev avdpar 
Exactos eyes Sv0, Trav S& yuvaixdv bv éxdorn. tev iotlay 
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Alyidrruos 6€ éowbev. ypappara ypddover cal Royifovra 
wnpocot”EXAnves pev ard TaY apiotepav emi Ta SeFta pépovtes 
Thy xeipa, Aiyvarrios 5 ard Tav Sefiav eri ra apiotepa-* xai 
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avtav tepa ta Sé Snuotixd Kadeiras. 

37  @eoccBeis S¢ repicoads eovTes padiota mdvtev avOporrer 
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pucapoy pndey éeyyivntal ode Oeparevovat tors Oeovs. eabipra 
Se ghopéovar of iepets Auvénv povvnyv Kal trodypata BuBrva:* 


by the modern Egyptians when they 
cannot afford to buy wheat. 

7 Mud was mixed with the fect, not 
with the hands, as the monumental re- 
presentations of brick-making show. 

8 Does Herodotos mean that other 
people took up manure with their feet ? 

® See ch. 104. Herodotos had no 
grounds for asserting that the Syrians 
(t.e. the Hebrews and Pheenicians), the 
Ethiopians, the Kolkhians, the Makro- 
nians, and the Syrians (7.¢. the Hittites) 
of Kappadokia (to whom Josephos, 
Antig. i. xii., see also Cont, Ap. i. 22, 
adds the Arabs), learned the rite of cir- 
cumcision from the Egyptians. This, 
indecd, was impossible in the case of the 
Kolkhians ; and the rite is found prac- 
tised by various tribes in different parts 
of the world who have had no inter- 
course with one another. It has been 
traced to an earlier form of self-mutila- 
tion, and has survived partly from sani- 
tary reasons, partly as a mark of religious 
distinction, The first instinct of man 


was to give the deity his best and dearest. 
See ch. 104. 

1 The men wore a long robe over the 
loin-cloth, but threw it off when at work. 
The upper classes often wore an addi- 
tional garment. 

3 The hieratic and demotic are written 
from right to left, the hieroglyphics 
either from right to left, or from left to 
right, or vertically. The statement of 
Herodotos about Greek writing shows 
that he was unacquainted with any 
specimens of writing which either ran 
in the old direction from right to left, 
or in the later boustrophedon fashion. 
We inay infer therefore that all the MSS. 
accessible to him were written from left 
to right. 

3 Really three, but demotic had pro- 
bably entirely superseded the earlier 
hieratic cursive in the time of Herodotos. 
See Appendix I. 

‘ Gold, glass, and porcelain were also 
used. 

® See ch. 81. Cotton upper-garments 
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daxrunov, Kal otTw amdyovct. 


were also worn over the linen under- 
clothing. We find the high priest wear- 
ing a leopard’s skin over his dress. The 
linen was frequently so fine as to be semi- 
transperent. The sandals of those who 
were not priests were made of palm leaves 
and leather as well as of papyrus, and 
those worn by the upper classes and 
women generally had the points turned 
up. No foot-covering was worn until 
the time of the fifth dynasty, and in later 
times even the richer classes often went 
barefoot like the majority of the modern 
inhabitants of Egypt. 

© ‘Their own property.” 

7 This prohibition, which was not 
extended to the rest of the community, 
was probably a survival from a time 
when there was a superstitious dislike 
to eat fish, such as still exists in many 
parts of the eastern world as well as 


aonpavrov b€ Gvcavrs Odvaros 


among the Highlanders, fish being sup- 
posed to cause fever, or some similar 
malady. Fish alone were not offered to 
the gods. © 

8 The son might not only become the 
priest of some other god, and so enter 
another college, but also practise some 
other profession, such as that of the 
soldier. The high priest was called 
Sem, and there were five priestly grades. 

9 i.e. Apis, Egyptian Hapi, who was 
identified with Epaphos on account of 
the similarity of name. The monuments 
show that bulls with black, red, and 
white hairs were killed both for the 
temples and for the private houses. Apis 
stood at the head of the four sacred 
beasts (Apis of Memphis, Mena or Mnevis 
of Heliopolis, Bak of Hermonthis, and 
Tamur). 

Compare iii. 28. 
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Tay lepav cal 4 Kadaws GAN Tepl GAXo lepoy ode xatéoryae 
cyy © av peylatny re Salpova tynvras elvas nat peylotyny ot 
opti avayouct, TavTny * Epyopuar épéwy . . . erredy arrodelpact 
tov Body, xatevEdpevor Koitdinv pév Kxelyny wacay €& ov eldoyr, 
omdayyva 5é avrov Aelrovet ev TH owpate Kal THY IMipedm?, 
oxédea 5€ drrotduvovart cal thy dodiy dxpnv Kal Tods ayous TE 
xal Tov tTpdyndrov. Tdota dé toimoaytes TO GAO THpa TOI 
Boos mipmdaot aprwv xabapav nai pédtos Kal acradidos xai 
‘ouKwv Kal ALBavwTod Kal opipyns Kal TOY aGddr\ov Ovopdrey, 
mwAnoavtes S€ ToUTwWY KaTayilovat, Ehatov ApOovov Kxatayéorres: 
mpovnotevaavtes Se Ovovar, catopevwv Sé Tov lepav TUTTovTas 
waves, ereay Sé amrotupwvrat, daita mpotlOevtae Ta €NétrovTo 
41 T@Y tep@v. Tovs pév vuv KaBapods Bods Tos Epcevas Kal Tovs 
poayous of mdvtes Alyirrrios Ovover, tas 5é Onrdéas ov ods 
éFeate Ovew, adrAa lepal eiou ths “Iowos:® To yap TH “lows 
dryadpa éov yuvaixnioy Bovxepwy éort, xara tmep “EXAnves TH 
"lodv® ypddovet, xal tas Bots ras Ondéas Alydarioe mdyvrtes 


# ‘‘Having poured a libation of wine 
upon it (i¢. the altar), over the vic- 
tim.” . 

3 “Sell it thereupon,” an example of 
the so-called Homeric tmesis. The 
monuments show that the head was as 
frequently placed on the altars as any 
other joint. 


* Herodotos means Isis ; see chh. 59, 
61; but in ch. 41 he confounds her with 
Hathor, to whom, and not to Isis, the 
cow was sacred. As the reclining cow, 
Isis was called Heset. 

5 Really Hathor, see last note. 

6 16 was the moon -goddess at Argos, 
according to Eustathios, her connection 
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opolews céBovrat mpoBdrov wavrev pddota paxp@: Tov elvexa 
ovre avyp Aiyumrrios ote yuvn avdpa “EdXdAnva piryjcee dv ro 
orTopatt, ovde payalpyn avdpos "EAXnvos ypiycerat ovdé dBedoics 
ovde AEByTt, ovde xpéws xaSapod Boos Sivarerpnpévov ‘EXAnvixg 
payaipn yevoeras.’ Odarovot S¢ rovs doOvicxovtas Bods 
Tporoy rovde. Tas pev Onréas és Tov worapov amreetat, Tos Se 
Epcevas xatropvoccovet Exacro. ev tToiot mpoacreloct, Td Képas 
TO Erepov 4 Kal apudorepa irrepéyovta onyuniov elvexev éredy 
8 camry xat mpooln o retaypévos ypovos, amivetrar és éxdo- 
rnv mods Bapis® é« tis Tpoowmiridos xadeopévns vicov. 7 
5S gore pev ev tw Aérra, repiperpov Sé adras eiot ayoivos éevvéa. 
éy tavtTyn dv TH IIpocamlrids vyowm everor pév wal arXaL modes 
ovyval, cx ris 5¢ ai Bdpues mapaylvovrar avaipnoopevar ta 
doréa tav Bodv, otvopa tH wore. "AtdpBnys, év & adri 
"Adpodirns tepov dytov Wpurar. ex ravTns THs WodAtos aWAa- 
yovrat Todo aArot és dAXas rodas, avopiEarres Se Ta doréa 
amdyouot Kat Oamrrovot és Eva yapov mdvtes. Kata tadTa de 
toias Bovol nal Tadd KTHvea Odrrrovet aroOvncKovtTa: Kal yap 
wept tdota ovTw ode vevopobérntas’ Kxtelvovor yap 8) ovde 
TaoTa. 

"“Ooor pev 57 Atos OnBacéos Wpuvrar iepov 7 vomod rod 42 
OnBalov eicl, obros pév vey waves olwv areydpmevor alyas 
Bbovet. Oeods yap 51 ov rovs adrovs aravtes opolws Aiyurrios 
aéBovrat, wrnv “laws re nal "Oailptos, tov 59 Atdvucoy elvar 





with Argos being really due to the the crescent-horns.” See ch. 153, note 
identity of sound between the name of 9 


the city of Argos and that of Argos, the 7 The Egyptians considered the Greeks 


‘‘bright ” sky, with its thousand eye- 
like stars{which Héré (swfrf, ‘‘the 
heaven,”) had deputed to watch I6. 16 
originally meant ‘‘the wanderer,” from 
ya ‘‘to go” (whence elu, ire, etc.); 
hence the story of her wanderings. The 
moon goddess was given the horns of a 
cow from her crescent shape. South- 
ward of Cairo, the new moon rests on 
its back, instead of one of its horns, 
making the likeness to the horns of a 
cow very complete. Hence it was that 
the cow was sacred to the moon. It is 
probable, however, that the Greek legend 
which connects the cow with I6 was 
derived from the Phenician conception 
of the moon-goddess ‘‘ Astarté, with 


(like other foreigners) unclean, not only 
because they killed the cow, but also 
because they ate swine’s flesh, and did 
not practise circumcision. In this they 
agreed with their modern Mohammedan 
descendants. 

8 Egyptian bari, “a Nile boat,” already 
found on monuments of the eighteenth 
dynasty. 

® Prosdpitis lay between the Kanopic 
and Sebennytic branches of tho Nile; 
Atarbékhis being Aphroditopolis, or “the 
city of Hathor.” It is impossible to 
suppose that all the bulls of Egypt were 
buried there, or that the Nile was pol- 
luted by the corpses of heifers. Herod- 
otos has here found another mare’s nest. 
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Aéyovot rovrous Sé opolws admavres céBovtas.' aoe S€ Tov 
Mévdnros extnvrac fepov 4 vopod tod Mevénalov eial,? otros & 
aiyay ameyopevoe bus Ovoucr. G@nBaioe pév voy wat door Sad 
Tovtous dlwy améyovrat, Sia tabe Néyovot Tov vopov Tovde odias 
reOjvar. “Hpaxréa Oerjoat wavras idécOar tov Ala nad op 
ovx Oérew ofOjvar tm’ abtov- rédos Sé, ewelre Aurapely Tov 
“Hpaxdéa, tov Alia pnyavncacbat kpwv éxdelpavta wpotyecbal 
re Thy Kehadny atrotapovTa Tod xp.od, xa évduvra 7d vaxos 
obtw of éwuroyv émidcEat.® amd tovTov KpioTpocwmov tov Anos 
Tayarpa trotéovat Aiyirriot, amd S¢ Aiyurrlov ’Appdyeos .. , 
dovres Alyurriwy re xat Ai@vorwy adrroccoe nal hoviv peratd 
apdorépwv voulfovres.* Soxeiv dé pot, xal 7d otvopa ’Appovior 
amo Tovde ohiot thy errwvupiny éroujcavto: "Apoby yap Aiyur- 
Tot Kad€ovat Tov Alia. ods Sé xpsods od Avovcs @nBaios, GAN 
eiat ode iepol Sia todro. pug 88 ypuépn Tod évavrod, év opty 
tov Avos, xptov eva xataxowaytes xal drodelpaytes Kata TevTo 
évdvovet tayakpa Tod Aids, kal érevta GdXo dyadpa ‘Hpaxdréos 
mpoadyouct mpos auto. tdota Se wowjoavres tirrovtas® oi 
wept To tepoy &rravres Tov Kplov Kal Erreita ev ieph Onxy Odrrrover 


> / 
auTov. 


“Hpaxréos S¢ awéps rovde tov AOyov AKovea, Ste eln Tov Sve- 


dSexa Ocav:® 


Tov érépou dé aépe ‘Hpaxdéos, tov “EdXAnves oldact, 





1 The Egyptian deities were originally 
local, but were united into one pantheon 
after the unification of the empire. The 
special god of a city or nome, however, 
continued to be honoured as its chief 
deity, as, e.g. Amun at Thebes, or Ptah 
at Memphis. Some local deities never 
became national, and the sacred animals 
or totems of one district were not sacred 
in another. Thus the crocodile was 
worshipped at Ombos, Athribis, and the 
region of Lake Meeris, but abhorred and 
hunted down at Dendera, Herakleopolis, 
and Apollinopolis Magna. The exten- 
sion of the Osiris myth throughout the 
whole of Egypt indicates its rise after 
the foundation of the united monarchy 
by Menes. Goats were naturally offered 
to the ram-headed Amun (-Knuph), who 
came to absorb all the other members of 
the pantheon after the rise of the Theban 
dynasties, 


2 The ruins of Mendés (Egyptian Pibi- 
neb-tat) have lately been excavated eleven 
miles east of Mansurah (on the Damietta 
branch of the Nile). The god Mendés 
is probably the Egyptian Ba-en-Tat, 
also called Ba-neb-Tat (‘‘the soul, the 
lord of Abusir”’) who is ram-headed. 

3 Amun means ‘‘the hidden one,” as 
Manetho rightly stated, and this, coupled 
with his ram’s head when representing 
Khnum or Knuph, no doubt gave rise to 
the myth. Héraklés is Khunsu or Khons 
(also Shu), who, with Amun and the 
maternal principle Mut, forms the Theban 
Triad, and as being ‘‘the destroyer of 
enemics” and the wandering moon-god, 
was identified with Héraclés by the Greeks. 

# See ch. 32, note 4. 

5 ‘Strike themselves (t.¢ lament) 
for the ram.” 

6 The twelve gods are probably an 
invention of the Greeks ; comp. the altar 
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ovdauy Aiyirrrov éSuvdcOnv axovcar. xal pay Sri ye ob Trap’ 
“EdAjvov EdaBov rd obvopa Alyirrtut rod ‘Hpaxdéos, drXro 
"EdAnves paddXov trap Aiyurriov cat “EXAnvev obdtot of Oéuevor 
Te Apudirpvwvos yovm Tovvoua ‘Hpaxdéa, rroAAd por Kat ddAda 
Texpnpid ott TovTo ovTw ésyew, ev S€ nal rode, Ste TE TOU 
“Hpaxdéos tovrov of yoveis audotepor joav “Auditpiov Kar 
"AAKunvn yeyovores tO avéxaBev am Aiyvrrov,’ nal S26Te 
Aéyvrrrvot ove Tlocedéwvos otte Atocxovpwy ra ovvopatd pact 
eidévat, ovdé adi Beol obrot év Toict ddXoLoL Beoiat amrobedéyarat. 
kai pny el ye wap “EXAnvev EXaBov ovvoud Teo Saipovos, Tov- 
TwY OUK HKLoTA GAA paddiota Ewedrov pvnuny Lew, ef sep ® 
xal rote vavtirlyot éypéwvto xal Roav “EXAjvev tives vavtiror, 
ws EXtropai te Kal éun yvoun aipet: @ote ToUTwY dy Kal padrov 
trav Gedy ra ovvopara ékeruotéato Aiytrtios 7 Tov ‘Hpaxdéos. 
GANG Tis apyaios dott Deds Aiyurrriowss ‘Hparréns: ws 8 adrot 
Aéyouvet, Ered éore érraxioytda wal pipia és "Apacw Bacrrev- 
gayta, éreite éx TaV oxTw Dewy ot Suddexa Deol éyévovTo TaV 
“Hpawréa &va voplf{ovcr.” xal Oér\wv 8& rovtwv wéps cadés re 44 
eidévae €& dv olov re hv, Srrdevoa Kat és Tupov ris Dowlens, 
auvOavopevos avTobs elvat iepov ‘Hpaxréos ayiov. Kat eldov 
wrovolws Katrecxevacpévoy adrocl Te TroANOIoL avabypact, Kal 


of the twelve gods in the Troad, and the 
twelve gods of Etruria presiding over 
the twelve months of the year. Accord- 
ing to Manetho, as quoted by Syncellus, 
after the seven gods for 13,900 years, 
came a dynasty of eight heroes (Arés, 
Anubis, Héraklés, Apollo, Ammon, 
Tithoés, Zésos, and Zeus), for 1255 years 
(reduced to 189 by Syncellus). These 
were followed by other kings for 1817 
years, then 30 Memphites for 1790 years, 
next 10 Thinites 350 years, after whom 
came ‘‘manes” and demigods for 5813. 
These prehistoric dynasties ended with 
Bytis, and were succeeded by Menes. 
From Hephestos (Ptah) to Menes were 
24,900 years. After Horus, the last of 
the first divine dynasty, the Turin Papy- 
ras gives Thoth for 7226 years, then 
Thmei, and then the younger Horus, 
after whom seems to come a summation 
of the demigods followed by the name 
of Menes. See the end of this ch. 


7 Because the mythologists made Am- 
phitryon the descendant of /Egyptos, 


and Alkméné of Perseus, and so of _ 


fEgyptos. The Greek Héraklés (corre- 
sponding with Sansk. suryas, ‘‘ the sun,” 
for swar-yas, like Hera) is the Tyrian 
Melkarth, the sun-god, and his twelve 


labours have their prototype in the ~ 


twelve labours of the solar hero of the 
great Chaldean epic. 

8 “Tf indeed the Egyptians.” 

® The first divine dynasty contained 
seven, not eight gods; and the demigods 
were not twelve, but eight, according to 
Manetho. The secondary deities were 
not sprung from the primary. In ch. 
145 Herodotos reckons 15,000 years from 
Dionysos (Osiris) to Menes. Since Osiris 
was included in the first divine dynasty, 
while Héraklés belonged to the second 
of demigods or heroes, Herodotos has 
again misunderstood his informants. 
See ch. 145. 
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év avT@ hoav aornrat Svo, 4 pev ypucod arépOov, 4 5 cpapdy- 
Sov AlBov AdurrovtTos Tas vUKTas péyaBos.' és Rovyous Se EAOayw 
Toiat iepevot tov Oeod eipouny oxocos ypovos ein &€ od ods 70 
tepov (puvtTar. edpov Se ovdé rovrous Totes “EXAnos .cupdepo- 
pévous: Efacay yap aya Tip oixtLopévyn nat ro iepoy tod Oeot 
' pudjvas, elvac 5¢ érea dm’ ob Tupov oixéovos tpinxoota kcal 
Sioyirwa.” eldov S& ev tH Tupw wal dddro lepov ‘“Hpaxréos 
érravupiny Eyovtos Baciou elvar. amixopyny dé nat és @dco», év 
TH evpov tepov “Hpaxréos td Powlewv idpupévov, of xar 
Evpemrns Sytnow éxrdw@oavtes Odcov exricav:* xa rdota xal 
mévre yevenot avdpav mporepa éore h Tov "Apditptwvos ‘Hpaxdéa 
év 7H ‘EXddde yevérOar. Ta pév vuy toropnpéva Snroi cadéws 
maratov Oeov ‘Hpaxdéa dovta: nal Soxéovos Sé poe ovat dpOo- 
tata ‘EXAnvev crovety, ot SvEd “Hpaxdera iSpvodpevoe Exrnvras, 
Kat To pev ws aBavdre ’Ordvuprip 5é érwvupulny Ovovor, Te 52 
érépm ws jpws éevayifover. Déyouot Sé moAdXd wal GAda ave- 
mixers of “EAXnves, evnOns 5¢ avtav wal d5¢ 0 pdO0s éote 
Tov wept tod “Hpaxdéos DAéyovot, ws avTov airiKopevoy és 
Alyurrov otéavtes ot Adyurrriot tro topmis éFiyov aos 
Ovcovtes TH Aci Tov Sé Téws pev jovylny Exew, eel S€ avrod 
mpos TH Boue xatapyovto, és adKnv TpaTropevoy wavtas shéas 
Kkatagpovedoa. éuol pév vuv Soxéover tdora Aéyortes THs Aiyur- 
tiwy dvaos Kal TaY vouwy Tdytray atelpws Exew of “EXAnves* 
Tota. yap ovdé KTHvea ooln Ovew éati ywpis bav Kal époévev 


1 The temple of Melkarth stood in 
insular Tyre, probably a little southward 
of the ruined Crusaders’ Cathedral. The 
two upright cones of stone were the 
Ashérim (mistranslated ‘‘groves’’) of the 
Old Testament, the symbols of the god- 
dess of fertility, which stood at the 
entrance of the Pheenician temples of 
the sun-god. Compare the two ‘‘pillars” 
Jachin and Boaz (‘‘ establishment” and 
‘‘strength”) at the entrance of Solo- 
mon’s Temple, which was built by 
Phenicians (1 Kings vii. 21). The 
‘‘emerald” pillar was probably of 
green glass. Movers makes the pillars 
the Khammdnim or ‘‘sun-images”’ of 
the Old Testament. 

2 Tyre is the Heb. ésén, ‘‘a rock.” 
Sidon was considered the older settle- 
ment. 


* The gold-mines of Thasos were first 
worked by the Pheenician colonists. The 
temple of the Thasian Melkarth per- 
haps stood on the little hill of El- 
Ma’shik (‘‘ the beloved,” 7.c. Adonis the 
sun-god), facing Tyre at the eastern end 
of the isthmus which joins the island 
to the mainland. The title ‘‘ Thasian” 
has probably nothing to do with the 
island of Thasos. Europa, the daughter 
of Agenor or Khna (Canaan), and sister 
of Phenix and Kadmos, represents 
Astarté, who, under the form of a cow, 
was the bride of the bull, the symbol 
of the sun-god. The name was first 
applied to Bocotia, where the Phoenicians 
were long settled. Possibly it is the 
Heb. ’erebh, ‘‘the west’’; to which a 
Volksetymologie has given a Greek ap- 
pearance. Sec i. 2, note 7. 
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Body nai pocywr, boo dv xabapol ewor, nal ynvdv, Kas dv 
obtos avOparrous Ovorev ; Ere Se Eva eovra tov ‘Hpaxréa «ab ére 
avOpwirov, ws 5) gact, Kas duvow exes woAdas pupiddas 
povedoas ; 3* «al mept pév tovtwv tocaira “piv eirovct Kal 
wapa Tov Oeay Kai Tapa TOY ipawy evpeveln etn. 

Tas S€ & alyas nal rods tpdyous ravde elvexa ov Ovover 46 
Aiyurrioy ot eipnpévosr. tov Ilava trav oxtm Deady AoyilovTas 
elvas of Mevdrjovot, tovs S¢ oxtm Oeovs Tovrous mpotépous Tay 
Suwdexa Gedy pace yevéo Bau.” ypadovel re 87 wal prdgpovar of 
Sorypador cat ot dyarparorrovol tov Ilavos Tevya dpa KaTa rep 
“EXAnves aiyorpocwroy war TparyooKeNéa, OvTL ToLoOvTOY vopl- 
Loves elval pty GAA Gpotov Totot aArowwt Deoict: Sreo Se elvexa 
rotovToy ypddovet avTov, ov pot HOuov dott Ayer. oéBovTas 
Sé waytras Tovs alyas of Mevdnovot, nal paddov tods époevas 
tev Onréwv, nat TovTwY of aimroror Timas pélovas eyovaor ex Se 
rovrwy éva pdrwota, dots éredy arrobdvn, wévO0s péya travrh 
T@ Mevinolp voug riberar. xareirar 58 5 re tTpdyos Kal o Idv 
Aiyurriorl Mévins. éyévero &€ év TH vow TovTe@ em’ euéo TovTO 
To tépas* yuvasnd Tpdryos ewloyeto avadavdov. tovro és érideEw 
avOporrayv amixero. 

°Ty S¢ Abydarioe puapoy Fynvras Onplov elvar:® xa rovro 47 
pev Fy tis Wavon avtay trapi@v bos, avtotot Totot ipatilowt at 
ay éBarpe éwutov Bas érl rov motapov: rovTo &é of ovBa@rat 
dovres Alytrrriot éyyeveis és lepoy ovdév trav év Aliyirrt@ écép- 
yovrar povvor mavrwy, ovdé ads éxdidocbat ovdels Ouyarépa 
€Béret oS ayecOar &E avTrav adr éxbdidovral re of cvBatat Kal 
Gyovras €& GdAnAwY. Toit pév vu GrXroLot Beoior Ovew Ss ov 


* According to the legend as found in ian deity is represented with the feet 


Pherekydés of Leros (Fr. 33), strangers 
were sacrificed to the supreme god on 
the coasts of the Delta by Busiris, who 
is plainly the town of that name. As 
this part of Egypt was almost wholly 
inhabited by Phoenicians, it is clear that 
the myth is a reminiscence of the human 
sacrifices they offered to their sun-god, 
who himself had been sacrificed by his 
father El. 

5 See ch. 48, note 9. Khem is meant 
by Pan. Hence Khemmis is the Greek 
Panopolis. Herodotos here confuses 
Khem and Mendes together. No Egypt- 


of an animal. The Sesennu, or “eight” 
gods of the monuments, who gave their 
name to Pi-Sesennu or Hermopolis, were 
—(1) Nu (‘‘the water”) and Nut, (2) 
Hehu and Hehut, (3) Kek (‘‘darkness”’) 
and Kekt, (4) Neni and Nenit. These 
do not include Khem, and have nothing 
to do with the eight gods of Herodotos 
who are explained in ch. 43 (see note 
9). 

6 Herein agreeing with Jews, Moham- 
medans, and Hindus, as well as with 
the more refined portion of modern 
European society. 
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Sixavedot Aiyvrrio, Ledrjvy 58 wai Avovicw’ povvos od 
avtod ypovov, TH a’Ta TavaedHve, Tors ds Oicavtes traréovras 
Tav Kpeav. SuoTe dé rovs bs ev pev rHot GAAHot OpTHae amrec- 
Tuynxact évy S& tavTn Ovovot, gore pév AOyos Tepl avToU tm 
Alyurriwy Neyopevos, éuol pévro. érvotapévy ove evTrpeTrér repos 
dort réyerOar.® Ouoln Se Ade trav tov TH Dedyvy rovetras: 
éredy Ovon, THY ovpHy axpnv Kal Tov ordjva Kal Tov érimNooy 
cuvels opod Kat av éxdrue don Tod KTHVvEOS TH Wepedy TH 
mept thy vndvy yiwopevn, Kal greta kataylfer mupl> ta 8 adda 
Kpéa oiréovtay ev TH Tavoedyvp ev TH av TA iepa Ovwor, ev 
Grn 5e juépy ove ay ert yevoalaro. ot S¢ wévntes avtav tm 
acbevelns Biov ctaitlvas wAaoavtes ts Kal orrjcavres TavTas 
48 OJover.” rae 5é Acoviow tis optis TH Sopirin’ yoipov apo Trav 
Oupéwy opatas Exacros Sid0t aropéperOar Tov yotpov ait@ Te 
adrroéopévm tav ovBwtéwv. thy Sé adAAnV avdyoves opTHY THe 
Avoviow of Alydarriot wANv yopav" Kata TaiTa oyeddv tavta 
"EdAnoe: avtlt d¢ dadrAav arAra ode eotl eEcupnuéva Scov Te 
mnyvaia aydA\pata veupdoracta, TA Tepihopéovct KaTa Kopas 
yuvaixes, vedov Td aidotov, ov TrOAA@ Tew EXacaov cov TOD GAXoU 


cwpatos.” mponyetrar dé avr0os, ai 8 Errovras aeldovcas tov 
Avovucov. Scots Se péfov te eyes 7d aidoiov Kal xuvet podvoy 


49 Tod oapatos, éoTe AOyos rept avTOU iepds Aeyopevos. Sn ov 
Soxet pot Meddprrous® o "ApvOéwvos ris Ouolns rabryns ove 


7 Isis and Osiris. Brugsch makes 


of the body.” Cp. v. 33. The feast of 
Seléné the Egyptian Suben, whose chief 


the ithyphallic Min (Khem) took place 


seat of worship was Fl-Kab (Eileithyo- 
polis). Droves of swine have been found 
represented on the walls of the tombs 
here. 

8 Probably another attempt of Herod- 
otos to cover his ignorance. See ch. 3, 
note 9. 

® The civilisation of China has dis- 
covered an equally cheap way of appeas- 
ing the gods with paper figures. 

1 Aopwla was the first day of the Ionic 
feast Apaturia. It here seems to have 
the general sense of ‘‘the beginning of 
the feast.’”’ 

2 Two MSS. read xolpwy, but xépuwy is 
the reading of the three best, and most 
suits the context, the meaning being that 
the Egyptians have no ‘‘ choral dances.” 

3 “In no way much less than the rest 


on the 26th of Pachon, in the time of 
Ramees ITI. 

4 Herodotos has confused the feast of 
Osiris with that of Khem. 

5 Mclampous, nephew of Neleos, king 
of Pylos, and brother of Bias, the sooth- 
sayer, was himself a prophet and a 
physician. Serpents had licked his eara, 
and so given him understanding of the 
language of birds and knowledge of 
the future. He healed the daughters of 
Preetos with hellebore, and restored the 
women of Argos to their reason. The 
introduction of the worship of Dionysos, 
ascribed to him, seems to indicate that 
the myth has embodied traditions of 
‘‘ swarth-footed ’’ Pheenicians, and justi- 
fics the statement of Herodotos at the 
end of the chapter. 
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etvas adars GAN’ Eutretpos. “EXXnot yap 8) Meddprrous dori o 
éEnynodpuevos tov Atovicov ro Te ovvoya Kal rHv Ovalny kal 
THY TWoprny Tov dadrov: atpexéws pev ov mavta cudAdNaBov 
Tov NOvyor Ed>yve, GAN of émuyevopevor TOUTM codictal pelovas 
éEégnvav: tov & av daddov tov to Atoviow treurropevov 
MedAdyrous éotl 0 Karnynodpevos, Kal amd Tovrov pabortes 
qotovot Ta Trotéovos “EXAnVEs. eyo pév voy pynyl Meddproda 
yevopevoy avdpa aodoyv parvtixiy te éwuT@ avoTica, Kal 
aruOopevoy an’ Aiyirrouv aGAAa Te TOAAA éeonynoacba "EddAqce 
cat Ta Trept rov Avovucoy, ddlya avrav trapadddtavra. ov yap 
59 oupreceiy ye Gjow ta re ev AiyuTrt@ Troveopeva TO Oe@ Kal 
Ta dy Toics “EdAnoe: opotpotra yap av Ww toiot "EAXgoe Kal od 
vewotl éeonypéva. ov pév ovde dyow sxws Airydartiot trap’ 
*EAAnverv érXaBov 4} rovTo 4 aXXo KOv TL vopatov. ubécOat Sé 
poor Soxet pddtota Meddprrous ta aept tov Avoyvcov mapa 
Kadpovu re rod Tuplov xat rav cov adt@ éx Powwikns amicopévov 
és tHhv viv Bowwtlnv xareopévnv yodpny. 

Syeddv S¢ cal mdvrov Tra ovvopata tov Oedv é& Alyirrrou 50 
ednrube és tiv “Edddba.° Sidte pev yap ex tav BapBdpev 
jxet, ruvOavopevos cttw eiploxw éov: Soxéw 8 Ov pddota at’ 
Aiytrrou ariyOar. sri yap 8 py Tlocedéwvos nal Avocxovpwr, 
@>s cal mporepov por Tdota elpnrat, cal "Hons xat ‘Iorins nad 
Béutos nal Xaplrov xai Nnpyniswv, rav ddrAwv Gedy Aiyurrioucs 
aiel xote Ta ovvopata cori ev TH yapy. Réyw Sé Ta Aéyovat 
avtol Aiyirrriot. tay dé ot dace Oedy ywooKery Ta ovvopaTa, 
ovrot Sé pot Soxéover ird Tlekacyay dvopacOjvat, wrnv Uocec- 
Séwvos: todtov Sé¢ rov Oedv mapa AtBiwv érvdovto: ovdapot 
yap an’ apyis Tlocedéwvos obvopa Extnvrar ei pn AlBves,’ Kal 
temo. Tov Oeov rovroy aiel. voplfovor 8 wv Alyvrriot ovd’ 
jpwat ovdév.. rdota pév vey Kal adr pods TovTOLCL, TA eyo 51 
dpdow, “EXAnves am Aiyurrioy vevopixace: tod 8 ‘Eppéw ra 
GydApara op0a éyew Ta aidoia aroéovtes ovK am Atyvrriov 


* The Chauvinism of Herodotos, if he 
ever had any, had been entirely removed 
by his travels, and he had the same high 
opinion of the Egyptians that many 
Englishmen have of the French. Not 
only were ‘‘things better managed there,” 
but Greece had to go to Egypt even for 
its theology. Of course the name of no 
Greek deity really ‘‘came from Egypt.” 


7 It is a pity that Herodotos does not 
tell us what was the Lybian form of the 
name. But probably he did not know 
it. In Egypt the sea was under the 
influence of Typhon (Set). 

8 ‘<The Egyptians are in no way used 
to heroes.”” The very idea was unknown 
in Pantheistic Egypt. The worship of 
ancestors (¢epu) was altogether different. 
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pepabnnact, GAX’ ard Tlekacyav mpatos pev “EXAjvov ardvrov 
’"AOnvaio. wapadaBovtes, mapa 5é tovTwv @rAXo ‘AOnvalows 
yap 78n Thvcxadra és “EXAnvas reréovat® TleXacryol ovvosxoe 
éyévovto év TH yop, SOev mrep al "EAAnves HpEavTo vopuscOjvas. 
Satis 5¢ ta KaBelpwy spyia pepinras, rd LapoOpiHixes erured- 
éovet twapadaBovres mapa edacyadv, obtos mvnp olde To Néyo 
Tv yap LapoOpylenv olxeov aporepov TeAacyol obros of wep 
"AOnvalover civorxot éyévovro, xal mapd TtovTwy LapoOprniaes Ta 
dpyla trapadapBavover. opba av éyew ta aidoia ta&ydApata 
Tov ‘Eppéw ’A@nvaior rpa@tot ‘EXAnvwv pabovres rapa Tedac- 
yov érroiocavto: of Sé Tedaoyol fepdy twa Royov sept avroi 
éreEav, ta ev Toiot ev ZapoOpnixn pvornplows Sedijrwrar 
GOvov Se aavta mpotepov of IleXacyol Oeoics érrevyopevot, os 
éyo év Awdavyn olda axovoas, érwvuplny S¢ ovS otvoya érot- 
éovro ovdevt avtay: ov yap axnkdecay xo. Oeodrs 5é apoc- 
w@vopacay opeas amd Tod TovovTou, STL Koopm Oévtes Ta TWdvTA 
mpyypata nal mdacas vopuas elyov.” érrevta 58 ypovov qoddXod . 
SteEeNOovtos ervOovto éx rhs Alyurrov amiypéva Ta ovvopata 


9 “‘ Beginning to be reckoned among 
Hellenes.” See i. 57, note 1. 

1 ‘Has been initiated into the mys- 
teries of the Kabeiri.” The Kabeiri were 
the eight Phenician Kabbirim or Ke- 
birim, ‘‘the strong (or great) ones,” of 
whom Eshmun (‘‘the eighth ’’), identi- 
fied with Asklépios, was the youngest. 
Perhaps they originally represented the 
planets, Eshmun being a form of the 
supreme god. According to Sanchon- 
iathon (Phil. Byb. 11), they were 
the seven sons of Sydyk or Sadykos, 
‘‘the just.” The mother of Eshmun 
(Damascius, Vit. Jsid.) was Astronoé, 
i.e. Astarté. The Greeks identified 
them with the Dioskuri, ‘‘the sons of 
Zeus,” 7.¢e. El, the supreme god, who 
was the father of the seven Titans (a 
Greek translation of Kabeiri), and of 
whom Sydyk was a title. Their worship 
in Lemnos and Samothraké shows that 
these islands once possessed Pheenician 
colonies, which Herodotos calls Pelasgic, 
#.e. prehistoric. Greek writers vary as 
to their number as worshipped in these 


islands ; the scholiast on Apollon. (i. 917) 
makes them four, Axieros or Démétér, 
Axiokersa or Persephoné, Axiokersos or 
Aidés, and Kasmilos or Hermés; Akusi- 
laos and Pherekydes reckoned only three; 
others only two (Zeus and Dionysos). 
M. James Darmesteter (Mém. de la Soc. 
de Linguistique, iv. 2) seeks to identify 
them with the ‘‘Sons of God” of Gen. 
vi. 2, and supposes the legend to have 
originally run: ‘‘The sons of God saw 
the daughters of men that they were 
fair, and left for them the daughters of 
God (7.e. the seven Kabeirides or women 
of Lemnos); the daughters of God 
slew them.” See Herodotos, iii. $7. 
The old Aryan god Hermés (the Vedic 
Sarameyas, the dog of the dawn) was 
changed into the Phenician Kasmilos, 
who presided over generation. 

3 Oeés probably stands for 6ecés, from 
Ge-, dha, the root of ri@nu, so that the 
etymology of Herodotos seems to be cor- 
rect. At any rate phonetic laws prevent 
us from connecting the word with deus 
and its kindred. 
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ovvopact tav Gedy ypewpevor mapa Se Tledkaoyav “EXAnves 
éfedéEavto torepov. SOev Se éyévovro Exacros trav Oedv, elre 53 
aiel joav waves, oxotol te tives Ta eldea, OK HrioTéaTo péypL 
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"EdAnot xab roice Oeotat Tas érrwvuplas Sovres cab Tipds Te Kar 
téxvas Suedovtes cal eldea abvtav onunvarres.’ of 5& mporepov 
womntTar Neyopevor ToUTMY TaV avdpav yevérOar Borepov, Enovye 
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Aéyovot, ta Se Borepa ta és ‘Holoddy re nai “Opnpov éyorra 
Xpnornplwy Se awépe tod te ev “EAAnoe wal rod év AiBuy 54 


rove Aiyurrit NOyor Aéyouct. 


* The statement of Herodotos about 
the names of the gods is as incorrect as 
his other surmises about the Pelasgians. 
The Greeks brought most of the names 
of their deities with them from the early 
home where they had lived before the 
separation of the Aryan family. But 
Dionysos certainly was of later importa- 
tion, and came from the east, either from 
the Phoenicians or from the Hittites. 

5 As Homer and Hesiod are here said to 
have formed the Greek theogony, Herod- 
otos must understand by Homer all that 
mass of epic literature which in after 
times was called Cyclic, and distributed 
among various authors, together with the 
‘*Homeric” hymns. The date of Homer 
largely depended on the birthplace 
assigned to him, tc. to the rise of epic 
poetry, or the formation of guilds of 
rhapeodists in different localities, par- 
ticular dates being connected with par- 
ticular places. Krates placed him B.o. 


Epacay ot lepeis ToD @nBaréos 


1100, the author of the life of Herod- 
otos B.c. 1104, Eratosthenes B.c. 1084, 
Aristotle and Aristarkhos in the age of 
the Ionic migration (Bc. 1144), the 
Khians in the ninth century B.c., Eu- 
phorion and Theopompos in the age of 
Gyges B.c. 670. In their present form, 
however, the Iliad and Odyssey bear 
traces of the age of Periklés, and the 
mass of epic and didactic literature 
which went under the names of Homer 
and Hesiod must have been of slow 
growth. Homer is a name rather than 
a person, and dSunpos, ‘‘the fitted to- 
gether,” is applied by Euripides (Alk. 
870) to the marriage-bond. Why Herod- 
otos has fixed on his particular date 
is clear from ch. 145, where he places the 
Trojan War 800 years before his own 
time. Dividing this 800 years in half 
gave him 400 years before himself for 
Homer. 


6 Linos, Orpheos, Museos, etc. 
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Ads’ S00 yuvaixas iepelas éx OnBéwy eEayOjvar iro Porviawy, 
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amixéoOat, iLopévny Sé pw em gdnyov’® adddkacOa dori 
avOpwirnln as ypeov etn pavrjtov adtobe Ards yevécOat, nab 
avtous wrodaBely Oeiov elvas Tro émayyeANOpevoy avtoict, xal 
opeas ék TovTov Trojoa. Hv Se és Tos AiBuas otyopévny 
mederdda éyovot “Aupwvos ypnotypioy Kededoar Tovs AlBuas 
move: gots 5& nat tovro Avs. Awdwvalwy 5 ai tepeias, Tov 
TH mpeaRutaty ovvopa jv IIpopévera, rH 5é peta tavrnv Tipe- 
pérn, TH Se vewrdty Nixdvdpn, édeyov tdota:) cuvapodoyeov 
5é ogi xal of Gdr0t Awdwvaios of rept 7d tepov. éym 8 eyo 
56 mept avtav yvopunv tyvde. eb ddnOéws of Polvines eEnyayov ras 
tepas yuvaixas nal Thy pev avréwy és AtBunv rnv &é és Tip 
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mporepoy Sé Iledacylns xadeopevns Tis adris tavTns, mpnOnva 
és @eompwrtos,” éreta Sovrevovea aitoOs iSpicacba. wo 


7 ‘*The Theban Zeus.” This does not muring of water, and the bronze vessel 


show that Herodotos actually visited 
Thebes. The ‘“‘pricsts” were the beadles 
who showed him over the temples. 
Herodotos probably had heard the story 
he recounts at Dédéna, and when in 
Egypt took the opportunity of putting 
‘‘leading” questions to his guides, who 
answered accordingly. 

8 The doves were sacred to Didné, the 
Phenician Astarté, who shared the 
temple of Dédéna with Zeus. The 
mweXecds or cushat dove took its name 
from its ‘‘dark”’ colour (eds). 

® The oracles of Dédéna were com- 
municated to their interpreters partly 
through the rustling of the oak leaves 
(Od. xiv. 327), partly through the mur- 


given by the Korkyreans. See i. 46, 
note 3. 

1 We gather from this that the oracle 
was served by three priestesses in the 
time of Herodotos. At an earlier time 
the prophets of the god were men, be- 
longing to the tribe of Selli (later Helli), 
who ‘‘washed not the feet and lay on 
the ground.” (Jt. xvi. 233 ff.) This 
disposes of the attempt of Herodotos to 
rationalise the legend. 

2 ‘Among the Thesprétians in what 
is now Hellas, but was formerly called 
Pelasgia.” Herodotos does not mean 
that all Greece was once called Pelasgia, 
but only the district of Epeiros, in which 
Dédéna was situated. It is interesting 
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to find the Thesprétians reckoned as 
Hellenes ; Déddéna, however, was an 
Hellenic sanctuary. 

3 Such an assertion goes to show that 
Herodotos could not have visited Thebes. 

4 “‘Divination by means of victims.” 
This has been practised widely over the 
globe, and was not confined to Egypt 
and Greece, as Herodotos imagined. 

5 xpooay. refers to the litanies and 
hymns which were sung to the sound of 
rousical instruments. Separate calendars 
of feasts were possessed by each of the 
principal towns. In the time of the 
Old Empire the festival calendar of 
Memphis was: (1) Feast of the begin- 
ning of the year; (2) Feast of Thoth ; 
(3) of the New Year; (4) of Uaka; (5) 
of Sokharis ; (6) of the greater and lesser 
burning ; (7) of holocausts ; (8) of the 
manifestation of Khem ; (9) of Sat ; (10) 
of the first of the month ; (11) of the first 


of the half month. Under the twelfth 
dynasty were added (12) the feast of 
Osiris, and (13) that of the Epagomene. 
The feast or hed usually lasted five 
days. 

6 Sekhet or Bast, the lion-headed and 


- cat-headed goddess of Bubastis (Pi-Bast, 


now Tel Bast, near Zagazig), to whom 
the cat was sacred, was daughter of Ra, 
and bride of Ptah, and symbolised 
sexual passion. Her festival took place 
on the 16th of Khoiak (about Christmas). 
Bast (also called Menk) and Sekhet 
were also regarded as sisters. See ch. 
137, note 4. 

7 The site of Busiris (Abusir) is now 
famous for its pyramids of the fifth 
dynasty. So far from being in the 
middle of the Delta, however, it lies 
beyond it to the south-east of Gizeh. 
The Busiris meant by Herodotos must 
therefore be another town, P-User-neb- 
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Tat, or rather Tatta, of which Osiris 
was lord. See ch. 4, note 4. 


8 Neith, the ‘‘ great cow,” which gave 


birth to the world, and was a manifesta- 
tion of Isis, was identified with Athéna 
on account of the similarity of name. 
Sais was already famous in the time of 
the eighteenth dynasty. Its ruins lie 
north of S& el-Hager, on the Rosetta 
arm of the Nile. 

° The goddess Buto seems to be Uat 
or Uati, the genius of Lower Egypt, 
symbolised by the winged asp, who was 
worshipped at Tep, at the extremity of the 
Rosetta branch of the Nile. The city of 
Buto is usually identified with the Egypt- 
ian Pi-Uto in the nome of Am-pehu. 


1 Ares was Mentu-Ra, the warrior- 
god, who steers the bark of the sun, 
and pierces the serpent Apophis. He 
is hawk-headed, and is once represented 
with two heads. Paprémis seems to 
have stood between Menzaleh and Dami- 
etta (see ch. 165, and iii. 12). 

1 “The pilgrims, reckoning men and 
women only, and not children, amount 
to. ” 

3 Osiris; see ch. 8, note 9. The 
Egyptians themselves felt no scruple 
about naming him. 

‘ Like the fanatics who gash their 
heads at Cairo on the night of the 
*Ashfira. The Karians were imported 
by Psammetikhos I., ch. 152. They are 
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yiveras xepadds Te cuvapdocoryTtat, Kal ws éyw Soxéw TrodXol 
nad atroOvncKovet éx TOY TpwudTwv: ov pévToL of ye Aiyurriot 
éfacay aroOyncxew ovdéva. thy S& wavyyupw tauTny ex Tobe 
vopicas hack oi émiyapio. oixeiv ev T@ lep@ TovT@ Tod “Apeos 
Thy pntépa, Kal Tov “Apea arrotpopoyv yevopevov édOeiv éEav- 
Spwpévov eOérovra TH pntpl cuppitas,” Kal tods mpotrdrous Tis 
pntpos, ola ovK omwrotas avToy mpoTepoy, ob Teptopay Taptévat 
GANA arepvxery, Tov Se €E GANS ToALOs ayaryopuevoy avOparrovs 
Tous Te MpoTrodouvs TPNYéws Tepiomreiy Kal éecedOeiy Tapa THY 


the Lud or Lydians of Jer. xlvi. 9, and 
Ezek. xxx. 5. 

4 Paprémis is probably the Egyptian 
Rem, the name being P-ap-rem, ‘‘city 
of the (goddess) Ap of Rem.” The 
Papremitic nome lay between the Khem- 
Initic and Saitic. 

5 Chariots with four-spoked wheels 
characterise early Greek coins. The 

M 


wheels of the Hittite chariots, as repre- 
sented on the Egyptian monuments, have 
four spokes. Those of Egypt have four, 
six, and eight—generally six. Persian 
chariots usually have eight spokes, but 
one given by Ker Porter has eleven. 

6 Herodotos seems to have confounded 
the legend of Horus with what he was 
told about Mentu-Ra. 
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pntépa. amo tovTov Te “Apes tavTny THY TANYHY ev TH OpTT 
vevopixévat pact. 

Kai 70 px ployer Oar yuvart) év fepoiot pnde adovtous ao 
yuvaicay és tepda éorévar obTol eiot of mpatoe OpnoKevoarTes. 
of pev yap dAdo oyedov mwavtes avOpwrros,’ wrny Aiyurtion 
wat ‘EXAnvor, pioyovrar év (epoiat nat amo yuvatndy aveota- 

wv > / 9 e f fi l J re] , z 
pevor GrouToe éoépyovTat és lepov, voulfovtes avOparrrovs - elvas 
KaTd wep Tad GANG KTHVea: Kal yap Td GANA KTHVEa Opa Kab 
opvidwy yévea oyevopseva ev Te Toict vnoiot Tov Oewy Kai ev 
Toiot Tepéveot* ef MY elvat T@ Oe@ TodTO wy Plrov, ovK Av ovdE 
Ta KTHVEa Toetv. ovTOL pév vuv ToladTa émidéyovTEs Trotéouct 
Guouye ov apeotd. Ailyiarios 58 Opnaoxevovot Teptocas TA TE 
Ld e A ‘ \ 4 7 A ww 
GArka wept Ta tepa nai 3) Kal tdde. éotca yap Airyurrros 
Spoupos TH AtBin ov pddra Onpiwdns éorl: ta 88 eovta ods 
dravta lepd vevoyiotas,® xal ta pev aivtpopa avroiot Toict 
avOpmroiat, Ta Se ob}. Tav Sé elvexev aveitat Ta Onpla iepa® ei 
Aéyoupt, KataBainv dv te AOyw és Ta Oeia MprHypata, TA eyw 

A “ UA 

devyw pddiota annyeicOa: Ta dé Kal eipnxa avTay ényaveas, 
dvayxaln katadapBavopevos elrrov. vopuos S€ éots Tept Tav 
Onplov ade exon. pededenvot amovebexarat THS Tpopiis xepis 
éxdoToyv Kal cporeves Kat Ojrea * TOV Alyvrrlov, TOV Tats Tapa 
matpos éxdéxeTar Thy Tiyunv. of Se ev That odor ExacTos 
3 \ 4 3 4 > , “a “A “A \ 
evyas Tdade ot azroTedéovet* evyouevoe TH Oew@ Tod av 7 TO 
Onpiov, Evpavtes TOV Traidiov 7} Tacav THy Kepadynv TO Fyuov 
) TO TpiTov pépos THs KEeparrs, iotao. oTabum mpos apryuptov 

\ 6 2 \ b] e / a a nA A , 
Tas Tpiyas’” To 8 av édxKvon, TodTO TH peredov@ tav Onpiwr 


7 “The restof mankind” resolvethem- dvequévor in vii. 103. Herodotos is 


selves into Babylonians and Phcenicians 
only. See i. 199. 

8 ‘* All the animals that belong to it 
are considered sacred.” Zde is here 
sing. in accordance with its original re- 
flexive meaning (Skt. swa, Lat. sut, sibz), 
which admitted of no plural forms. 
The plural was formed after the analogy 
of that of the first and second personal 
pronouns, when the reflexive signification 
had been lost, the dative ogloc (which 
occurs fifty-five times in Homer), being 
modelled after forms like vaio, to dis- 
tinguish it from the sing. o¢e. 

9 «Why the sacred animals are allowed 
to range at large.” Cp. the use of 


probably again making piety an excuse 
for ignorance. The true origin of the — 
animal-worship of Egypt was totemism. 
The Egyptian monuments themselves ex- 
plain it on the ground that the animals 
were nem-ankh nuter, ‘‘the godhead 
living again” or incarnated. 

1 The guardians of the sacred animals 
were all priests, who were called kAnem, 
‘* guardians,” or priestesses called mendt, 
‘* nurses.” 

2 “They weigh the hair in a balance 
against a sum of silver.” There was no 
coinage in Egypt. Though men shaved 
the whole head, tufts of hair were left 
on the heads of boys, and boys belonging 
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d:d07, 4 6 avr’ avTov tdpvovea ixyOis mapéyes Bopny Toicr 
Onpiotot. tpody pev 81 adtoios toavrn amodédextar: to 8 ay 
tis TOY Onploy tovTwy atroxtelyn, hy pev Exwov, Odvaros 7 Enpin, 
nv Sé aéxwv, atrotiver Cnulnv thy av of iepets TdEwvtar. 85 & 
dy IBw 7 lonea aroxteivyn, ny te éxov qv te aécov, TeOvdvar 
avayKn. Today Se dovTwy opotpopev Toict avOpmreice Onplov 66 
wokr@ av ere wréw eyiveto, ei py KaTehapBave Tos aieXovpous 
rotdbe. erredyv téxwot ai Onreat, ovnéts Horréovot apd tovs 
Epaevas: of Sé€ dSifnpevor pioyerOar abrio. ove Exovot. pos 
@ , 4 @e lA 9 N nw VA 

@y tdota codifovta: tdbe. apirdvovtes amd tav Onréwv Kal 
iraipeopevor TA Téxva KTelvouct, KTEelvayTes pévToL ov TaTéovTaL’ 
ai 5é€ orepicxopevas tov téxvov, ddrA(gwv Sé ériOuuéovoa, odTw 
. 3» \ ” , \ \ / 
$7 amixvéovtat trapa Tovs Epcevas: gidotexvoy yap To Onpiov. 
wupxains 5€ yiwwopuévns Ocia wpnypata KatadapBaver tovs aie- 
Aovpous’ of pev yap Aiyvrrio: SiactavtTes pudaKds Eyovot THY 

? UA 9 lA 4 \ , e \ 9+ 

GieXovpwy, duedynoavTes oBevvvvat TO Katopevoy, ot dé atédoupot 
dcadvovtes xat drepOpacKovtes tovs avOpdrous éodddovtat és 


TO wip. tdota Se yivopeva révOea peydra trovs Adyutrrious 
xatadapBdver. éy oréorcr 8 dy oixiovss aiédoupos azrobdvy 


Gro Tov avToudrou, of evoixéovres mravtes Evpwytar tas odpvas 
povvas, wap’ oréoot 8 dv xvwv, way TO TOpa Kal THY Kepadnv. 
amdyovtat Se oi aigXovpot amoGavovtes és lepds aotéyas, &v0a 67 
Odrrrovrat tapiyevOévtes, év BouBdort wore * tas Se xivas év 
TH éwutayv Exactoe moder Odrovos ev tiepyot Onxnot. as Se 
avtrws THot Kuol of iyvevtal Odmrovtar. tas dé puyadas kal 
tous tpnxas amdyouct és Bouvrody modu, tas 5é Bis és “Eppéo 
mod.” tas 8 dpxrovs govcas omavias® Kal tovs AVKoUS ov 
WokA@ Tew eovTas aGrwtéxwy pélovas avtov Odmrover TH av 
epeBéwor xelpevot. 


Tév 8& xpoxodelrwov dicts eat) roupde.’ Tovds yerpepiw- 68 


to the ruling class had a long plaited 
lock which fell behind the ear. 

3 It is difficult to understand how 
Herodotos could have gravely noted 
down such a story. 

4 As the mummies of cats, hawks, and 
ibises are found at Thebes and other 
places, it is plain that they were not 
carried to particular cities, as Herodotos 
states. Dogs and jackals, as guardians 
of Hades, were sacred to Anub (Anubis). 

® Hermopolis Magna was in Upper 


Egypt, old Egyptian Sesunnu, modern 
Eshmunén. Hermopolis Parva, —Egypt- 
ian Tema-en-Hor, ‘‘ city of Horus,’’—is 
now Damanhur, to the south of Alex- 
andria. The ibis (Egyptian hib) was 
sacred to Thoth, the god of literature, 
whom the Greeks identified with Hermés, 
as the hawk was to Horus. 


6 Bears do not, and did not (as the _ 


monuments show) exist in Egypt. He- 
rodotos was perhaps thinking of hyenas. 
7 Herodotos stole his description of 
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TaTous pivas téacepas éoOier ovdéy, cov Se Tetpdrovy yepoaiov 
al 9 \ 3 > , 
eal dipvaitov cot. Tixtes pev "yap pa ev v9 war éxhérret, wai 
TO ToAAOY THS Hépns StatpiBer év Te Enp@, THv 5é vuKTa Tacap 
éy T@ ToTay@: Oepuotepov yap by eats TO Ddwp THs Te atOpins 
cal tis Spocov. awavtwov S& Tav jets pev Ovntav rovro é€ 
éhaylatov péyiorov yivetauy TA pév yap @a xnvéwy ov rode 
pélova tixter, Kal 6 veoocds Kata Oyov Tov gov yiverTat, 
avEavopevos Se yiverar wad és émraxaldexa myyeas nal pélov 
érr. eyes Se apOarpors pedv tds, odovras 5é peyddous xal 
c , A s “A fn 
yavrodovtas Kata AOyov Tod cwpaTos. YyAdooav dé potvoy 
Onpiwv ovx epuoe. ovde xivet THY KadTw yvabov, adArAd nal 
todTo pobvov Onplwv thy dyw yvdbov mpocdye TH KaTw.’ éxet 
S¢ nal dvuyas xaptepods xal Sépua remidwrov appyerov ént 
Tov vwtov. tupdov dé év bdatt,’ év b¢ TH aiOpln dEvdepKéorarov. 
cd \ * 9 a , / A , 4 a 
ate 57 av év bdate Siactray troveopevov, TO oropa EvdoOev opei 
mTav peatov Bdedr\wv.” Ta pev 87 Gdrra Spvea xal Onpia pevyes 
e > al e669 A b , A 2 a 
piv, o d€ Tpoxiros eipnvaioy ot ott ate wpedeopevep pos auTod* 
éreav yap és THY ynv éexBy éx rod bdaTos oO KpoKxdderos xat 
wv 4 4 A a) e , n ‘ \ , 
éreta yavy (€wbe yap Toto ws érimav Trotely mpos Tov Cépupov), 
évOaita o tTpoxiros écdivey és TO oTOpa adToD KaTamiver Tas 
BdérAras'*® 6 8 wpercdpevos Fderar Kal obdév olveras tov 
69 tpoyidov. Toiot pev 89 Tav Aiyumriwy iepol eiot of xpoxo- 
Sevrou, Tota Sé ov,* GAN’ Gre woAreplovs aeptérrovaet* of Se srepi 
, \ / > / 4 C4 
te OnBas cal tnv Moipios Aluvynv oixéovtes Kal Kapta tHynvras 
avrovs elvas tepovs: éx mavrav & eva éxdtepot Tpépovot Kpoxo- 
Secrov Sedidaypéevov elvar yerponbea, aptypatd te AiOwa yuta’ 
Kal ypucea és Ta wra évOévtes Kal apdidéas rept Tovs éumpoc- 
Gious Todas, Kal oitia dmotaxta Sdovtes xab iepyia, Kat repte- 
movtes ws KdAMoTA Cartas: amoOavovtas Se Odrrroves tapeyer- 
’ ¢ a / ¢ \ ’ , > 2 
ovtes év lepjat Onxnot. ot dé mept "EXedavtlyny rroduv otKxéovtes 


the crocodile, hippopotamus, and phcenix 
from Hekateos (Porphyr. ap. Euseb. 
Prap. ev. x. 3, p. 466 B; Hermog. it. 
12, 6). The inaccuracy of the descrip- 
tion shows that he never took the 
trouble to verify the statements of his 
authority, and casts a strong suspicion 
upon other parts of his account of Egypt, 
which may have been similarly taken, 
without acknowledgment and verifica- 
tion, from older writers. The crocodile 


has now disappeared from the Nile north 
of the First Cataract. 

8 Contrary to fact. 

® Its lower jaw really moves down- 
wards, though the movement is difficult 
to detect. 
~< ? This is absurd. 

2 An equally absurd statement. 

8 This is a pure myth. 

“ See ch. 42, note 1. 

5 7.¢. glass. 
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wai é€oBiovet avtovs ovK sryedpuevot iepods elvar. Kxaréovrar Se 
ov KpoKodetdor GAA yaya: Kpoxddetdous Se “lwves wvopacay,® 
etxafovtes avTav Ta eldea Toict Tapa odice yivopévoics KpoKo- 
deiNoise Toict ev Tiot aipacijot. aypat dé odewv Todra} 70 
KateoTaot xabl mavroia: 4) & wv ewouye Soxet adfiwrdrn an- 
ynovos elvat, TavtTny ypddbw. émredy vatov vos Seredon reph 
dyxirtpov, perles és pécov Tov rotapov, avTos Se él Tod yeldeos 
Tov ToTapov éywv Sérgpana Sony ravTnv tute. émaxovaas &é 
Tis pwvis o xpoxdderdos letras Kata Thy pwvynv, évtruyav 88 TE 
vet xatamiver> ot Sé Edxovat. érreay Sé éFerxvcby és yi, 
mpatoy amravrav o’Onpevtns wyrA@ Kat ov errace avTov Tavs 
OPOarpovs: Tovto Se trouoas kapta edrreréws Ta NoLTrA YELpovTat, 
pn trowjoas 5é todTo odlv Trove. 

Oi 88 fraoe of rordpioc’ vop@ pev to Tlarpnulry iepol 
eit, Tota 5é Grrowot Aiyurrriowcs ovbK iepol. vow 8 sapé- 
xovrat idéns tounvde: terpdmouy éori, dlyndov,’ oral Bods, 
ator, Nodiny eyov tao,” yavdodovras daivov, ovpyy tamov® 
cat dovyy,' péyabos Scov te Bods 6 péytotos:® 7d Séppa & 
auto obtw 51 Tt TWayv éort WoTE atov yevopévov Evota roteirat 


71 


a 


4 “a 
axovria® é& avtod. 


Tivovras 8& xal évidpues* dv TH motape, Tas lepds irynvras 72 


9 
ELVAE. 


voulfovar S& cal tav iyOdwv Tov Kadedpevoy AeTTIOWTOV 


iepov elvat xal tiv &yyxeduv,° lepods 5 TovTovs To NeidAov act 


elvat, xal Tay opvlOwy Tos ynvadwrexas.° 
Spves tepos, TH ovvoya oink.’ 


© In old Egyptian the crocodile was 
em-suh (modern Arabic, timsahh), em-suh 
meaning ‘‘that which (is) from the egg.” 
The Ionians are the Greek mercenaries 
of Psammetikhos I. 

7 In the time of the Old Empire the 
hippopotamus inhabited the Delta, as 
appears from a picture in the tomb of 
Ti (an official of the fifth dynasty) at 
Sakkarah. In the time of Pliny (NV. H. 
XXvili. 8), it was still found in Upper 
Egypt. St. John describes it as exist- 
ing opposite to Abu-Simbel forty or fifty 
years ago, but it is now not met with 
north of the Third Cataract. 

§ It is not cloven-footed, but has four 
small toes. 

® It has no mane, and the tail, nearly 


éy@ pév py ovK eldov ei my 


trilateral at the end, is unlike that of a 
horse. 

1 Tt does not neigh. 

2 It is far larger than the ox, averag- 
ing sixteen or eighteen feet long. 

8 Herodotos means whips (‘‘ kur- 
bashes. ”’) 

4 If Herodotos means otters, he has 
made a mistake, as otters do not exist 
in Egypt. 

5 To these should be added the oxy- 
rhinchus. 

6 The Nile-goose was the symbol of 
Seb, the earth-god, but was not sacred. 

7 The bennu, ‘‘Pheenix,” or bird of 
Ra, was worshipped at Heliopolis. It 
is the Khol or khul of Job. xxix. 18. The 
period of 500 years represents the 1500 
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dcov ypagy: Kal yap 8) Kal omdvios éeripoita ode, Se eréwr, 
as ‘HXoroNitas Aéyouet, trevraxoclwv: gorray S€ rote das} 
? 4 e 93 / ¢ , ? a A , 
éredy ot ato0dvyn o tatnp. eat 5é, eb TH ypady trapopows, 
tocoade nal rowcde: Ta pev avtod ypuvcdKopa Tay aTEepov Ta 
5¢ épvOpd- és Ta pddtoTa aleTe trepunynow opoworatos Kal 70 
péyabos.® rovrov 8& Aéyovor pnyavacbar tdde, éwot pev od 
mista déyovTes. e& “ApaBins oppeopevov és TO tepov rob ‘Hriov 
\ / 9 4 lA 4 a 
xoultey Tov Tatépa év opvpyvy éumTAdocovta Kal Oarrew év toi 
“HAlov te iep@: xoplle dé odtTw. mMpaTov THs suvpyNs gov 
wraccew Goov te Suvatos éote hépesv, peta Se wretpacOas avro 
4 ? bd A 4 \ 4 A DA A 
gopéovta, émedv 5é arrotretpnOn, odtw by KotAnvavTa TO @oV TOV 
matépa é> avTo évTiOévat, opvpyy S¢ GdAAn eumrAdooe TovTo 
Kat & TL TOU @ov éyxotAnvas evéOnke Tov Tatépa, éyxetpévou 
a N , 9 \ 4 J 4 
Tov Tatpos yiverOat TwvTO Badpos, éumrAdcavta Se Kxoplfesy pay 
> 9 3 4 ? ma e \ e 4 4 eo) A 
ém’ Aiyumrrov és tov “HAlov to tepov. rdota pev TovToy Tov 
74 Spviv A€youct Trocety. etal 5é wept @nBas tepol Sues, avOparrav 
ovdayas SnAnjpoves.” of peydbes eovtes opyixpot Svo xépec 
hopéover wepuxota é& axpns THs Keharis, Tos Odmwroves aT0- 
Oavovtas év Te iep@ tov Avs: tovTov yap cheas Tod Beod dact 
75 elvas iepovs. éott 5& yapos THs ’ApaBins cata Bovrody aod 
pardiotd xn Keluevos, kal és TodTO TO yoploy AAOov auvOavo- 
pevos Tept Tav TTepwTav ddiwv. amixopevos S& eldov dotéa 
opiwv cal axdvOas wrANnOe pev addivata amrnyncacOat, cwpol & 
2 > / \ 4 e 4 3? ¥ 
qoav axavOéwy Kat peyddot Kal UirodeéoTtepoe Kal eXaoooves Ett 
TOUTWY, ToAAOL Sé Hoav ovTo. Eats S€ O Ya@pos ovTOS, év TH at 


and 500 years required for the soul after 
death to wander in search of purification ; 
its connection with the Phoenix is due 
to the association of the latter with the 
sun. In the Book of the Dead it is 
said: ‘‘The Bennu is Osiris; in Helio- 
polis the verifier of things visible and 
invisible is his body... it is an age 
and an eternity.” 

§ Had Herodotos actually seen it upon 
the monuments, he would have known 
that it was not an eagle but a heron. 

® The cerastes or horned viper was 
not sacred, and is extremely venomous. 
The equally poisonous asp, however, was 
sacred to Khnum, and was the symbol of 
the goddess Ranno. 

1 It is difficult to believe that Herod- 


otos actually visited the spot he describes. 
He seems to have attempted to give 
probability and local colouring to a 
traveller’s tale he had heard by telling 
it in the first person. Neither Tep nor 
Pi-Uté in Upper Egypt (see ch. 59, note 
9) were opposite Arabia, unless by the 
latter Herodotos means the Arabian 
side of the Nile. The winged serpents 
belong to mythical zoology, and were 
perhaps suggested by the monumental 
snakes with bird’s wings and human 
legs. The gorge reminds us of the val- 
ley of the roc in the Arabian Nights. 
Herodotos can hardly have believed that 
there was only one entrance into Egypt 
from the east for winged creatures. 
See iii. 107. 
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dxav0at xataxexvatat, Towade Tis, eoBorn e& dpéwyv otewar és 
wedtoy péya: TO 5é Tediov TodTO cuvaTrTes TH AiyuTrTin medio. 
Noyos S¢ eorl aya TH Cape wrepwrodvs sdis ex THs "ApaBins 
wérecOat én’ Aiyurrrov, Tas 5¢ iBis tas SpyiOas avavtacas és 
Thy ésBodkny TavTns THS xKaopns ov Taptévat Tovs dis addA 
kataxteivey, xat tiv Bw Sia rovto To Epyov reriypnoOas 
Aéyouot "ApaBros peyddws mpos Aiyutrriwy: oporoyéovor S¢ xat 
Aiyurrriot Sta tdota Tidy tas SpyiOas tavras. eldos dé THs 76 
pev iBros Tobe: péraiva Sevvas Taoa, cxédrea Se opel yepavov, 
apoowroy be és Ta padiota ériyputTroy, péyabos Goov xpéE. TaY 
pev 8 peratvéwy TOY payopwevéwy pds Tors Sdis Hoe idén, TOY 
S év rool padrov eireopevéwy toics avOpwror”® (Siéal yap 57 
efot tBues) Yorn Thy Kkehadrnv nal rhv Seipny wacav, eve} 
arepotat way Keparis Kal Tod adyévos Kal axpéwy THY TrEepvywr 
xat Tov muyalov axpov (rdota Sé ta eltrov mavta pédawd éote 
Sesvas), oxérdea 5 nal mpoowrov eudepys tH étépy. tod be 
Sdios 1 pwopd7 ol wep Tav Bdpwy, wrida Se ov mrepwra popet 
GANA Toics THS vuKTepiSos Mrepoict pddioTd Ky euhepéotata. 
tocaira pev Onpiwv Trépe tepav cipnodu. 

Attav 8¢ 89 Abyumrriwv of puev meph ray orretpopévny * 77 
Alyurrrov oixéovot, pynynv avOpdérev mdvtev émracKéovtes 
padrdora Noyiwtatol eiot paxp@ Tav éym és Sidqretpay amiKouny, 
tpom@m 8 fons rorm@de Siaypéwvtar. auppaifover tpeis nuépas 
éreEns pnvos éxdotou, éwétoroe Onpwpevor tay wryieinv Kal Kdv- 
opact, voutfovtes ard TOY TpEehovTwY otTiwy Tdcas TAs vovToUS 
toiat avOporoce yiverOa.* eicl pev yap Kal ddXws Abyvrrrios 
pera AlBvas tyinpéotaro: mdvtwv avOpwrwv TaY wpéwv Eepol 
Soxety elvexev, Gre od peTadrAdocovct ai wpa: ev yap THot 
peraBorjot Totct avOpwiroct ai vovoot padioTa yivovTar TaV 
Te GdXNwy Travrwv Kai bn Kal Tov apéwy padioTa. apTodaryéovar 
S52 dx Tav ddAupéwv ToléovTes apTous, Tovs exeivos KUAAHOTIS 
ovopatovct. olvm O€ éx xpiOéwy memoinpévm SiaypéwyTat’ ov 


yap ode eiot ev tH yopy ayredo..” iyOdwrv Sé rods pev pds 


2 ‘©Of those who most go to and fro 
among men.” Cp. the use of the Lat. 
‘weraars. 

3 Upper Egypt, as opposed to the 
marshes of the Delta. 

* The Papyrus Ebers, the great medical 
papyrus of the sixteenth century B.c., 
describes a large number of diseases, and 


gives a variety of prescriptions for their 
treatment, which read like doctors’ pre- 
scriptions of the present day. 

5 This is a mistake. Vines were culti- 
vated throughout Egypt, especially in 
the neighbourhood of the Mareotic Lake, 
Memphis, and Thebes. Wine (erp) was 
much drunk by the upper classes, the 
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qMLov avnvaytes @povs atreovtat, Tovs Se é& Gruns TeTaptyer- 
pévous. apvidwy $& Tovs te dpruyas Kal tas vyooas Kal Td 
opixpda tev dpvillwv dpa orréovtas mpotaptyedoavtes. Ta 8 
¥ ci 2 / a ? , ? } > / +} ef 
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best kinds being those of Mareotis, An- 
thylla, Plinthiné, and Koptos, the Teni- 
otic, Sebennytic, and Alexandrian. Wine 
is represented in the tombs of the fourth 
dynasty, and the monuments mention 
‘white wine,” the wine of Lower Egypt, 
southern wine, and ‘‘ fisher’s wine,” be- 
sides wines imported from Syria. Beer 
was only drunk by the poorer classes 
because it was cheaper than wine. It 
was called heka, and was as old as the 
time of the fourth dynasty. Two kinds 
of beer were also imported from Kati 
(to the east of Egypt), alcoholic and 
mild, the latter being employed in 
medicine. Spirits were made from must, 
and mention is made of spiced wine. 
A cellar of Seti II. contained as many 
as 1600 jars of wine. 

§ ‘*With both painting and carving.” 
Many months often elapsed between the 
embalming of the corpse and its removal 
to the tomb, during which liturgical 
services were held over the mummy and 
funeral feasts were made. The introduc- 
tion of the mummy into the banquet, no 
doubt, took place at the latter. 

“The air of Linos” (see Jl. xviii. 570). 
As Herodotos did not understand Egypt- 
ian, it is only the air that he can be 
referring to. The plaintive melody of 
most primitive peoples is the same, and 
had Herodotos travelled in the High- 


lands of Scotland, he would have heard 
there the same air. According to Athe- 
neus (Deipn. xiv. p. 620), Nymphis made 
Maneréds a youth who went to fetch 
water for the reapers and never returned, 
like the youths of European legend who 
are carried away by the water-spirita 
The ‘‘first king of Egypt” would not 
be Menes, but Ptah. Manerés is the 
Egyptian ma-n-hra, ‘‘come back to me,” 
the words of a refrain in which Isis 
mourns for her lost brother and husband, 
Osiris. Linos is the same as Al\wear, 
the refrain of the Phenician lament (ai 
léna, ‘‘woe to us’’), which was introduced 
into Greece, where it was supposed to 
mean, ‘‘ Woe, Linos.” Hence the 
mythical name Linos. The lament was 
sung throughout the Semitic world by 
the women, ‘‘ weeping for Tammuz” 
(the old Accadian sun-god Dumu-z, 
“son of life,’ or ‘‘only son”), called 
adonat, ‘‘lord”’ (Addénis) in Pheenician, 
Duzu (whence the Greek Thoas and 
Theias) in Assyrian, Tammuz in Heb- 
rew (Ezek. vili. 14), Attys in Phrygia 
and Lydia, Bormos in Bithynia, and 
Hylas in Mysia. Byblos (Gebal) was 
the chief Phoenician seat of the three 
days’ mourning for Adénis, slain by the 
boar’s tusk of winter; and after the 
introduction of Egyptian influence into 
Phenicia, and the consequent identifi- 
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cation of Osiris and Adénis, the mummy- 
case containing the limbs of the dead 
sun-god Osiris was believed to have been 
found there. An early Babylonian myth 
makes Istar (Aphrodité) descend into 
Hades in search of her husband Tammuz. 

8 We find from the sculptures that 
the usual dress was not a tunic properly 
so called, but a kilt extending from the 
waist to a little above the knee. The 
woollen upper garment is not represented 
on the monuments. One or two ex- 
amples occur of a kilt with figures, and 


a scribe is represented in a skirt or tunic, 
which, however, was probably an upper 
garment worn over the kilt. 

9 See ch. 37. Ina hot climate, where 
vermin are abundant, the reluctance to 
use woollen garments was salutary. The 
‘*Orphic and Bacchic rites” were im- 
portations from the East. 

1 “This the Greek poets have turned 
to account.” Babylonia, rather than 
Egypt, was the country from which the 
West derived its astrology and its horo- 


scopes. 
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* This was true of Babylonia rather 
than of Egypt. ° 

3 See ch. 77, note 4. The standard 
work on anatomy was ascribed to Atho- 
this, the successor of Menes. 

‘ According to the Papyrus Ebers, 
there were more than twenty different 
kinds of eye-disease. One of the pre- 
scriptions given is that of a ‘‘Semite” 
of Gebal, who seems to have been one 
of the most famous oculists of the 
time. 

5 Mummies found at Thebes have 
been supposed to show that the Egyptian 


dentists knew how to stop teeth with 
gold. This, however, is disputed by 
Sir Erasmus Wilson. 

6 “‘Obscure diseases.” 

7 In the form of Osiris, whose nature 
the deceased had put on in order to be 
justified. 

§ The mummies show that there were 
more than three kinds of embalming. 
According to Diod. (i. 91), the most 
expensive sort cost a silver talent (nearly 
£250), the second 22 minszw or £90. For 
the religious scruples of Herodotos, see 
ch. 3, note 9. 
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® Probably Ethiopian agate or obsidian, 
see vii. 69. The use of stone instead of 
metal implies that the practice of em- 
balming in Egypt, like circumcision, 
went back to the stone age. Perhaps it 
originated in the natural preservation 
of bodies buried in the natrous soil of 
the Libyan lakes. 

1 Subcarbonate of soda (Egyptian, hes- 
sen), from the natron lakes of the Libyan 
Desert and El Hegs in Upper Egypt. 
Kép,u, or ‘‘ gum,” is the Egyptian kami. 
— Sindén or ‘‘ muslin,” Hebrew sddin, 


Assyrian sindhu (found in a list of 
clothes probably as old as B.c. 1800), 
was imported from India (¢.¢e. the mouths 
of the Indus). It was not brought over- 
land, as the initial s would have been 
changed into / in the mouths of Iranians. 
Brugsch compares the Egyptian shenti. 
Byssos, ‘‘fine linen,” is the Egyptian 
bus. 


3 The well or pit in the inmost cham- 
ber of the tomb. 

3 ‘*Having stopped the clyster from 
returning.” Comp. iii. 55. 
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4 The expensive burial was rather a 
sort of tax to check needless Joss of life 
in a district. 

5 Khemmis, called Khem and Apu by 
the Egyptians, the modern Ekhmim, 
was the Panopolis of the Greeks ; Khem, 
who was identified with Amun during 
the process of self- generation in the 
primordial waters, being identified with 
Pan. Neapolis, now Keneh, is more 
than ninety miles further south. This 
geographical ignorance of Herodotos is 
another proof of his not having been 
further south than the Fayiim. The 
friendly feeling of the people of Khem- 


mis towards the Greeks, like the shrine 
of Perseus, must have been the invention 
of IIerodotos’s guides, who would be the 
natives of Khemmis of whom Herodotos 
made enquiries. Though he wishes his 
readers to believe that he was himself 
at Khemmis, he does not actually say 


‘ so; and had he been there he could have 


communicated with the people only 
through his dragoman. Brugsch sug- 
gests that the shrine was that of Horus, 
who bore the title of per-se, “son of Isis.” 

§ Statues never stood on the propylea 
of an Egyptian temple, and would have 
been seen had they done so. 
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7 Over three feet in length was cer- Amenti or Hades, and the child Horus 
tainly a respectable size for a ‘‘little sits upon it. It differs from the lotos 
sandal.” of the Iliad, which was trefoil, and the 


8 Gymnastic contests were common lotus of the Odyssey, which was the _ 


throughout Egypt, though they never jujube. 
became a religion as in Greece. 1 “In this are many seeds, good to 
® The Nymphea lotus, of which there _ eat, each of the size of an olive stone.” 


are two kinds. It was the flower of * The papyrus has disappeared from ~ 
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iyOves. ex 8¢ TeV TEeprywopéver Kal py) KaTaTTIWOpéver Kéyy pov 
e / 9 V4 / a > oA > A e a , 
ot Tpepopevoe tyOves yivovrat. ot d adv avtayv ad@ot éxmddov- 
tes és Odraccav, daivoytar teTpiyypévor Ta err apioTepa TaeV 
xedaréwr, of & dv drricw dvardoovtes, ta eri Seka terpiparat.” 
Ui 4 / , A ? 9 
maoyovor 5é tdota Sia Tode* exopmevos THs yéas ém apiorepa 
KatamAwovet és Odraccav, cal dvatrdovtes OTricw THs avdTHS 
avréyovTat, éyypiprropevor kad xravovTtes ws pddoTa, iva 8) py 
e 4 fol e A \ e7 b] \ \ 4 »” 
apdptotev THS Odod Sta TOV poov. ezedy bé TANOVETBar apynTas 
o Neidos, rd Te Kotha THS yéas Kal Ta Tédpata Ta Tapa Tov 
ToTapov Tpata apyetat mipwracBas SinPéovtos tod ddatos éx 
Tov woTapov: Kal avTixa Te Téa ylveTat TdoTa Kal Tapayphpya 
’ , a ’ / 6 , > AN : \ 
ixOvwv opixpov mipwratat wavta. KoBev S€ olKos avbtods 
ylvecOa, ym por Soxéw Katavociy tovTo. Tov mpotépou ETEOS 
érredv amroditn o Neinos, of iyOves evrexovtes wa és THv idvv 
uf “A > 4 eo > lA Pd N 4 
apa Te éoxydtp VdaTe atradddcoovtat: éreav bé TweptedOovtos 
Tov xpovov mary érédXOy TO ddwp, éx TOY MaV TOUTwWY Tapav- 
tixa ylvovtat ot ixOves obTot. 


Egypt. North of the Second Cataract 
it is found only in Palestine and at 
Syracuse. 

3 ‘* Red-hot.” 

4 Aristotle has exposed the absurdity 
of this statement (De gen. anim. iii. 5). 


The male fish deposit the milt after the 
female fish have deposited the spawn. 

5 This is a myth. 

6 The fish were brought by the canals 
which were fed by the Nile, not by the 
percolation of the water through the soil. 
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Kal repi pev rovs ixOvas obtm ever. arelgate 88 ypéwvrar 94 
Aiyumrriov ot wept ta Edea oixéovtes ard TOV aiAdKUTploV Tod 
Kaptrov, TO Kadéovor pev Aiyvrrrios xixt,’ Trovéovar 8 ode. Tapa 
Ta yelkea THY TE ToTaLaY Kal TOV Mpvéwy oTrEelpovaL Ta Gid- 
Mavrpia TdoTa, Ta vy “EXAnot avTopata dypia vera. TdoTa 
évy tH Alyirrt@ oreipopeva xaprrov ghéper trodrdov pev Svcddea 
5é- Todrov éredy cvAdéEwvrat, of pev Koravtes atrurrotct, of Se 
cal ppvfavres améypovot, xal TO dtoppéov ar’ adtod ovyKopi- 
Covrasr. éore Sé triov xal ovdéy Hocov tod édalov TH AVYVE 
apoonves, dduny S¢ Bapéavy mapéyetar. mpos S€ Tors xovwras 95 
agpOovous dovras rade ode dot) peunyarnuéva. ods pev TA dvw 
Tov Ed€wy oixéovTas of Tupyor Mpedéovar, és Tovs dvaBalvovtes 
KotméovTar’ of yap KwVYwres WTO THY avé“wv ovK olol TE eicl 
inpoo wétecOar. toiot S& wept ta Grea oixéovar rade avtl Trav 
wupywov adda pepnydvnta. Tas avnp avTav audliBAnoTpov 
ExTntTat, TH THS pev nuépns iyOds aypever,” tHv Se vinta rade 
avT@ ypata év TH avatraverat Koln, wepl tavtnyv lornot TO 
appiBrnotpoy nal erecta évdds bm’ avdto Katevdea. of S€ xdvo- 
aes, hy pev ev ipatlp everhuEdpevos edn 4H owddm, did TovTw 
Sdxvovert, Sia Sé tod Suxtvov ovSe tretp@vtar apyny. 

Ta Sé 84 wroid ou, Toict hoptynyéovat, goth éx Ths axdvOns * 96 
woveopeva, THS 7 popdy pév eos opotoTtatn TH Kupnvalo OTe 
vo Sé Sdxpvov xopps éori. ex TavtTns av THs dxavOns Korrapevot 
Evha Soov te Simnyea mrvOnddv cuvrieios vavirnyedpevot 
TpoTrov Tovvde. wept youdous truxvods Kal paxpovs Teptetpovat 
ta Sernyea Evra éredv 8 tH TpoTm ToiTH vavTNyHowYTAL, 
Suya émirods teivovot avTav. vopetor S@ ovdevy ypéwvTat: 


écwbev 5é tas appovlas év dv émdxtwcayv TH BuBAw. m1ndadov 
Se éy srovéovrac, xal todto Sia THs Tpomos SiaBvvetar. iot@ de 


axaviive ypéwvrat, iotiows S¢ BuBdAlvoiot. Tdota Ta mdoia 
ava pev Tov totapyov ov Sivatrat wreiv, Hv pn NapTrpds avEepos 
eréyn, ee yéas Sé wapérxerar. Kata poov && xoplterar ode. 
éore éx puplens wetrounpévn Ovpn, xateppappévn pire: Kadapov,” 


7 The castor-oil plant (Palma Christi), 
of which Nubian damsels and the bas- 


vellously small meshes if it kept out — 
mosquitoes. 


kets they sell to travellers are still redo- 
lent. In the Egyptian texts the kiki is 
called tekem (Révillout in Lepsius’s Zeit- 
achrift, 1879, p. 92). 

8 The fishing-net must have had mar- 


® The modern sont or acacia, of which 
the Nile boats are still made. 

1 “© A raft made of tamarisk, and 
stitched together with a wattling of 
reeds.” 
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cad ALOos retpnuévos SitdrXavros padtiotd Ky octabpov. Tovrev 


thy pev Ovpnv Sedepévnvy nado Eumrpocbe tod mrolov aria 
émipépecOat, Tov Sé ALOov GAdXw KaddrAM SrricBe. F pev Sn Oupy 
Tod poou éumrimrovtos ywpel tayéws Kal Erne Thy Bap (robo 
yap 87) ovopa éott Toict mAolowct TovToLct), 6 S& ALBos Srribe 
émeAKopevos Kal éwv év Bucag KxatiOvdver tov wroov. éate 8 
opt Ta THoia TdoTa TANOEL TOANA, Kal dryer Evia TOANAS yYEradbas 
TanrdavTwv. 

97 ‘Esreavy 88 éréXOn o Neidos tHv yopnv, ai modes povvas 
gaivovtar vrepéyovoat, padoTa Kn éudepets Troe év TH Aiyaig 
TOVT@ VHTOLaL’ TA pev yap GAXa THs Aiydrrtou wéXayos ylveTat, 
ai 8& modes podvar brepéyovot. mopOpevovrar ay, erredy TovTo 
yévntat, ouxére kata ta petOpa tod worapod aGAAd Sid péoov 
Tov mediov. és pév ye Méuduy ex Navepdtios avardw@ovrTs wap 
avTas tas trupapldas ylvetas 0 moos: Eats Se ovS bros, Gd 
mapa Oo o€0 tov AédAta”® nat mapd Kepxdowpov modu: és & 
Navx«patiw dd Oardoons xal KavdBov 8a rediov mréov 
nkews kat’ “AvOuAAdy Te Tod Kal Tiy "Apydvdpov Kadeopévny.’ 

98 rovréwy dé 4) pev “AvOvAra eotaa Roylun rods és brrodHpata' 
éEalperos SiSo0tat tod aiel Bactdevovtos Aiyurrrou TH yuvasel 
(rodto 88 yivetar é& Bcou bd Tlépcnai éote Alyutrtos), 4 & 
érépn modus Soxet ror TO ovvowa eyewv dro Tov Aavaod yapufpoi 
"Apydv8pou Tod DOiou Tov ’Ayasov:” xareiras yap 8) "Apydvdpov 
modus. eln § dv nal adros tis “Apyavbpos, od pévror ye Ai- 
yUTTLOV TO ovvopLA. 

99 Méype pev tovrou dys Te éun xad yvapn Kal ioropln® rdota 
Aéyourd eat, TO Sé amd TOvdSe AlyuTrrious Epyopat Adyous épéwy 
Kata Ta HKovoy: mpocéatar Sé Te Kal avToior Kai THS ews Srrios. 

Tov Miva’ wrpatrov Bacithevcavta Aiyurou of lepeis EXeyov 





32 Two MSS. read ovx instead of ovdé. 
The passage seems to mean, ‘‘ whereas 


with bread, wine, and meat (Corn. Nep. 
Vit. Them. 10). 


the (usual) way is not this, but by the 
apex of the Delta ;” 6 éw@ds appears to 
have fallen out of the text. 

3 These two towns must have stood 
westward of the Kanopic branch of the 
Nile. 

+ ‘To keep her in shoes.” Revenues 
of towns were given to the Persian queens 
as pin-money (Xenoph. Anad. i. 4, 9). 
So three cities were given to Themis- 
tokles by Artaxerxes to provide him 


5 «Son of Phthios, son of Akhmos.” 
Pausanias makes him son of Akheos. 

6 ‘*Enquiries.” As we have seen, the 
‘‘judgment ” of Herodotos is not always 
to be commended. 

7 See ch. 4, note 3. Menes (‘‘the 
enduring” or ‘‘ eternal”) was originally 
king of This (see Appendix I.) The 
great dyke of Kokheikhe, by means of 
which he obtained the embankment on 
which to build the capital of his new 
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TOUTO fev atroyepupacat THY Méudiv. Tov yap wotapoy mavtTa 
peiy mapa To Spos TO wWappivov mpos ArBins, tov && Miva 
a&vwbev, doov te Exatov otadlovs amo Méudtos, Tov pos pecap- 
Bplns ayxava mpocyeécavta To pev apyatoy petOpov amoknpivat, 
tov de rotapoy oyeTedoat TO pécov THY dpéwy peiv. ere dé xal 
yov oro Tlepréwy 6 ayxav obtos tod Neldou as arepypévos pén ® 
éy gduranjos peyddnot Eyetar, dpaccdpevos ava av eros: et 
yap erncer pytas brepBivar o trotayos tav’ry, Kivduvos wdaoy 
Méuds xataxrvcbjval dott. ws 5& TH Mine rovT@ TE TpaTY 
yevopévp Bacihéc yépoov yeyovévat TO atrepypévov, TovTO pev év 
avT@e twokw Kticas TavTny Aris viv Méudis xareirau gore yap 
kat 7» Méudis dv te crew@ ths Aiyurrou: éEwOev Sé adris 
meptopv—ar Aluyny éx tov totayod mpos Bopénv te Kal pos 
éomépny (Td yap mpos thy no avtos o Neidos arrépyet), 
tovto S¢° rod ‘Hdalotou 76 iepov iSpicacbas év adrh, ddv péya 
te xat afvarnyntotatov. eta S€ TovTov xatédeyov of iepeis 100 
éx BvBdXov addwv Baciiéwv tpinxocliwy Kal Tpinxovta ovvd- 
pata. év tocavtnc. yevenot avOpwrwv dxtwxaidexa pev 
AlGlorres Foav,” pla Se yuvy éemiywpin,® of S& aArArot advdpes 


Aiyurrrvot. 
wep TH BaBvadwvly, Nitwxpis: * 


empire, still exists near Mitrahenny ; 
and two miles south of Memphis, Linant 
Bey has recognised the point where the 
Nile was turned in an easterly direction. 
We may provisionally place the date of 
Menes with Mariette, at 5004 Bo. 

8 ‘‘In order that it may run cut off 
from its old channel . . . secured every 
year.” The MSS. read pée. 

® ** And next,” answering to roiro pév 
above. The site of the temple of Ptah 
(Hephestos), with its sacred lake, can 
still be traced, the fallen colossos of 
Ramses II. having stood in front of it. 

2 Varying lists of kings were kept in 
the principal cities of Egypt, owing 
partly to the fact that at various periods 
Egypt was divided into several kingdoms, 
one dynasty being considered legitimate 
in one city, another in another ; partly 
to the omission of monarchs in the 
several lists. The kings given by Era- 
tosthenes were taken from the Theban 
list. The 330 kings ended with Moris 


N 


tm Sé yuvacnd otvoua jv, Aris éBacidevoe, TO 


THhv édXeyov Tiyuwpéoveay ader- 


(ch. 101) or Amen-em-hat III. of the 
twelfth dynasty. The number isa round 
one, like the 850 kings who Sargon 
states preceded him on the throne of 
Assyria, and is plainly fictitious. Ac- 
cording to Africanus, Manetho reckoned 
204 kings only from Menes to the fourth 
(.e.sixth) monarch of the twelfth dynasty, 
On the other hand there were no Ethio- 
pian kings of Egypt until after the rise 
of the New Empire, so that Herodotos 
cannot have understood his informants 
properly ; and it is possible that the 330 
kings were intended by them to be 
reckoned down to the beginning of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty (Psammetikhos I.) 

2 See last note. 

3 Egypt was ruled by more than one 
queen. Two of the most famous were 
Hatasu, the elder sister of Thothmes III., 
and Taia, the mother of Amenophis, the 
heretic (see Appendix I.) 

4 Neitakrit was the last of the sixth 
dynasty according to Manetho. The 
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dee,” tov Aiyurrrios BactNevovta odewy aréxtesvay, atroxreivay- 
tes 8 obtw éexelvn amédSocay tiv Bactrninv, ToUT@ Tiwpéovoay 
monAous Aiyurrriwy SvapOeipar SorAm. Wowncapévny ydp py 
olxnua Wepiunxes Uiroyeor Katvody TE NOVY, vow 5é GAXa pnyava- 
cOat: Karéoacay 5é puv Aiyurrriwy tovs padiora petatious Tot 
dovov 75et, Toros ioriayv, Satvupévoror Sé erreivat Tov TWoTapov 
5.’ avA@vos KpuTrrod peydAov. TavTns pev Tépt TocadTa EXeyor, 
TAny OTe avTHY py, ws TobTO éEépyacTo, pirat és olKnpa o7rodov 
Woy, Skws aTYmwpnTos yévnTat. Tov dé dAXwv Baciréwy od yap 
EXeyov ovdenlay epywv amodeEw xa ovdév elvat Napmrporntos,’ 
TAY évos TOD éoxydtov a’Ttav Molpios:’ robroy 8é arrodéEac bar 
punpoocvva tod ‘Hdalorov ra mpos Bopénv dvepov teTpappéva 
mpomvnraa,” Aipynv Te opvEaL, THs 7) Tepiodos Sowy ear) oradiwy 
vaotepov Snrwow, wupapidas te év avTH oiKodopjoat, TV TOD 
peyaBeos mwépt opovd avTH TH AluYy éripYncomat. TovToV pev 
TrocaitTa atrodé-acOa, Trav S¢ ddrXwv ovdéva ovdév. 
Tlapapenpdpevos av rovrovs rod él tovTotot yevopévou 
Bactréos, TO ovvopa Fw Zéoworpis,? TovTov pynuny woijocopas: 
Tov éreyov of tepeis mpa@tov pév TAoloct paxpotot opunbévra éx 
tod "ApaBiov xoXrovu Tovs Tapa thy "EpvOpny Oddaccay xatotKn- 
pévous Kataotpéperbar, és & wréovTd pv Tpocw ammixécOas és 
Odraccav ovKétt TAWTHY bo Bpayéwy,' evOcdTev S€ ws drricw 


101 


102 


9 3 w a e \ 4 \ 
amrixero és Alyutrrov, kata Tay tepéwy THY hati, oTpaTenv 


Turin Papyrus, however, has after her 
Nofer-ka, Nefrus, and Ra-ab. 

5 Merenra Zaf-em-saf, called Menthe- 
souphis by Manetho, according to whom 
he reigned only one year. 

6 If we may argue from the silence of 
the monuments, this would be perfectly 
true of the successors of Neitakrit down 
to Amen-em-hat I., the founder of the 
twelfth dynasty. But the earlier kings 
of this latter dynasty were great warriors 
and builders, which looks as if Meris 
were intended to be Amen-em-hat I., 
who, however, did not construct the 
lake and its pyramids. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the Memphite priests took no 
heed of the glories that were won for 
Thebes, and the buildings that adorned 
a rival city. Or, more probably, Herod- 
otos.and his interpreter only half under- 
stood what was read to them. 


7 See ch. 18, note 5. 

8 This is in favour of the idea that 
the Memphite priests would not allow 
that any kings could be illustrious who 
had neglected their own city and temple. 
Lake Meeris, too, was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis rather than of 
Thebes. ; 

® Ramses II. of the nineteenth dynasty, 
popularly called Sestfira, whence the 
Greek Scsostris. As there was an in- 
terval of between one and two thou- 
sand years between Amen-em-hat ITI. 
and Ramses II., éxt rovrow, ‘‘after 
these,” must be taken in a wide 
sense. 

1 The war of Seti I., the father of 
Ramses II., against the Punt on the 
coast of Somfla seems to be referred to. 
For the real character and military feats 
of Ramses II., see App. I. 
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TWokAHY TOV . . AaBov rauvve Sid Tis Nrelpov, mav EOvos To 
éutrodwy Kataotpepopevos. oTéowcs pév vuv avTav arxipoice 
éveTuyyave nal Sewds yrryouévotot wept Tis édevOepins, Tov- 
Toot pév oTyras” évicrn és Tas yopas Sid ypappatav Neyoucas 
TO Te EwuToD obvoua Kal Tis watpys, Kal ws Suvdper TH EwvTOU 
nateotpéwyato opeas* Stewy Se duayntl nal evrreréws trapédaBe 
Tas odas, ToUTo. Se evéypadhe ev THO’ OTHANGL KaTA TAUTA 
cat totic avdpnloot trav eOvéwr yevopuévorot, xat 89 Kab aidoia 
yuvasxos tpocevéypade, Sika Bovdopevos Toveiy ws elnoay avar- 
aides. tdota Se trocéwy SveEnve Tv Frecpov, és 8 ex THs "Aoins 103 
és trav Evpwornv SiaBds tovs te UevOas xateatpéyaro Kal Tovs 
@pmixas.* és tovtous 8é poe Soxe? xal wpoocwtata amixécOar 
o Aiylarios otpatos: év pev yap TH TovTwy yapyn dalvoytat 
orabeioas ai orijdat, To 8¢ Wpocwrépw rovTwy ovKéT. évOedrev 
dé emiotpéyas drricw jue, nai érreite éyiveto él Pdor rrorapye,° 
ovx Exw To evOeirey atpexéws eitreiy elite adTos 0 Bactreds 
Lérwotpis atodacdpevos THs éwuToD atpatiAs popiov Scov §} 
autov xatéMutre THs Yapns oixynTopas, cite THY TivEes OTPATLWTEwY 
TH Wavy avtod ayOccbevres mrept Paow Totapmoy xarépeway. 
gaivovrar pev yap eovres of Koryor Alyiarriot, vonoas 5é 104 
apoTepov autos 7) dxovcas GAdNwv héyw.’ as Sé pou ev dpovTid: 
éyéveTo, eipounv dydorépous, wal paGdrdrov of Koryoe epepvéaro 
tov Aiyurriov 4 of Aiyirrrio trav Koryo: vopitew 8 épacay 
of Aiyirrtios Tis Lecdotpios orpatiijs elvat tos Koryous. 
autos 5é eixaca THde Kal Sti peradyypoés cior Kal ovrAOTPLYES.” 





3 Tablets rather than pillars, like the 
three cut in the rock by the side of the 
ancient road at the mouth of the Nahr 
el-Kelb or Dog River (the ancient Lykos), 
eight miles north of Beyrfit. One of 
these was dedicated by Ramses to Ptah, 
the second to Ra, and the third to Amun. 

3 **The same inscription as in the 
case of those who had shown themselves 
brave.” The description of the tablets 
is wholly imaginary. 

* No Egyptian sovereign ever pene- 
trated into Europe, or ever heard the 
name of Skythians and Thrakians. 

§ This gratuitous falsehood does not 
raise our opinion of the credibility of 
Herodotos in regard to objects which he 
might have seen. 


6 The Phasis was unknown to both 
Egyptians and Assyrians. 

7 We may gather from this that the 
story of the Egyptian colony in Kolkhis 
had been suggested to the guides of 
Herodotos by his ‘‘leading’”’ questions. 

8 The Egyptians are not black skinned, 
nor have they woolly hair. This warns 
us against accepting Herodotos as an 
anthropological authority. As the Egypt- 
jians shaved, he had not much oppor- 
tunity of observing their hair, but seems 
to have made his observations upon their 
negro slaves. It is equally difficult to 
believe that the Kolkhians were black 
and woolly haired. Certainly none of 
the numerous races now inhabiting the 
Kaukasos are so. But the black skin of 
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Kat TovTo peéev és ovdéy avnxe eiol yap Kal Erepor Torodroe: 
GAA Toicde Kal pAdrXov, St podvor wavrwv avOpdrwv Koryor 
wal Aiyvmroe nad AiOlores wepitduvovrar am’ apyis Ta aidoia.” 
Dolvixes 5é xal Yvpoe of év tH Wadatotivy nad adtol oporoyéover 
map Aiyvrrriov pepabnxévar, Bvpror 8¢ of wep) Beppwdovra xa 
TlapOévov wrorapov nal Madxpwves of rovTowcs aoruyeitoves 
dovtes' amd Koryov gach vewort) pepabnxévar. oboe yap ioe 
of qepttauvopevo. dvOpmTev povvor, Kat obtoe Alyumrrlowwe 
galvovrar trotéovtes Kata taitd. avtrav &é Alyurrleov Kat 
Aiftorwy ob éyw eimeiv oxdtepor Tapa trav érépwv eFéuabov: 
apyaiov yap 8 te daiveras gov. ws Se émiptoyopevor Aiyurrrp 
éEéuadov, péya poe cad rode rexpypiov yiverar: Powlewv oxocot 
TH ‘EAS: erriployovrat, odxérs Aliyurrriovs pipéovtar Kata Ta 
105 aidoia, dAAA Tov éemiywvopévwry ov TWepiTaduvovet Ta aidota. dépe 
vov xal GdXo elrw rept trav Koryov, ws Aliyutrriovos mpoodepeis 
cial. Divoy podvor obtol te nal Aiyirrioe épydfovras Kara 
tavtd, Kal 4 bon Taca Kal 4 yrA@ooa” eudepys éore addAnAoLOE. 
Alvov $é To pev Koryixdv t1rd ‘EAAqvav Lapdwvxoy xéxrnTas,® 
106 ro pévrot am’ Aiyirrrov amixvedpevov Kareirat Aiyurrtiov. ai 
S¢ orjdar tas lota xatda tas yapas o Alyirrov Bacideds 
Lérwortpis, ai pev wréoves ovKére paivoyvtar wepteotcat, ev Se TH 
Tladasotivy Zupin* aitis dpwv dovoas nal Ta ypdypara Ta 
eipnuéva éveovta Kad yuvatxos aidoia. eicl 8& «al mept “Iwviny 
Svo tuo. év wétpyot eyxexoXappévoe ToUTOU Tod avdpos, TH Te 
éx tis “Edeoins és Paxaray epyovta: wal TH ex Lapdiwy és 
Lpupynv.” éxatépwobt S& avip eyyeyAuTTar peyabos méwarrns 


the Kolkhians seems to have been an 
old Greek myth ; cf. Pind. Pyth. iv. 212. 

® See ch. 36, note 9. 

1 The Thermédon seems to be the 
Termeh Chai, eastward of Samsfin and 
the Halys, while the Parthenios is the 
Chati Chai or river of Bartan, consider- 
ably to the west of the Halys. The 
Makrénians lived inland from Trebizond 
(Xen. Anab., iv. 8), and were afterwards 
called Sanni or Zani (Strab. xii. p. 795). 
Their heads were artificially elongated. 
For the ‘‘ Syrians,” see i. 72, note 3. 

2 There are no traces of any language 
related to Old Egyptian among the nu- 
merous languages of the Kaukasos. He- 
rodotos, who knew neither Egyptian nor 


Kolkhian, was as near the truth as his 
hypothetical Dodonans, who could not 
distinguish between the Egyptian lan- 
guage and tho chirping of birds. 

3 Why Kolkhian yarn should be called 
Sardinian is not clear. Perhaps the 
Kolkhian name sounded to the Greeks 
like sardonikos. 

‘ At the Nahr el-Kelb, see ch. 102, 
note 2. The female emblems upon them 
are due to the imagination of Herodotos. 

5 The two sculptures are carved on 
the rocks of the pass of Karabel, three 
miles east of Nimfi, and about twenty- 
five miles inland from Smyrna, on the 
sides of the old road which led from 
Smyrna to Ephesos through the Mahmud 
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ombapis, TH ev Seti yeup) Eyov aiyyny rq Se dpiotepy réEa," 
xat THY GANnv cKeviy aca’Tws: Kai yap Aiyurrinv nad Aibto- 
wida éye*® dx S& Tod dyou és Tov Erepov dpov Sia tov ornOéwv 
ypaupata iepd Aivirria® Sines éyxexoNappeva, déyovta TdASe. 
“« ya THVvdE THY YwOpHY wpo.ot Toiot ewoior éxtTnodpnv.’ 1 sorts 
Sé cat oxobev dori, evOaita péev ov Snroi, érépwOe Se SedsAwxe. 
ta 8 Kal pereEérepos tav Oenoapévwv Meépvovos eixova eixd- 
Covai psy elvas, ToArOY Tis aGAnOelns arrodeAcLLpEVOL.” 
Totroy 8) Tov Abyirrriov Yécwotpw dvaywpéovra xa) 107 

avayovTa Toddovs avOpwrrous Tov eOvéwy TAY TAS yYapas KaTe- 
orpéwaro, Edeyov of iepeis, éerelre eyivetro dvaxoulopevos év 


Addyget rics Undovalyot, rov aderghedv Ewutod,’ 7 érétpeve 


range. The best preserved (discovered 
by Renouard in 1839) is about 140 feet 
above the path on the eastern side, and 
represents a warrior larger than life-size, 
standing in a niche, who looks south- 
ward, holds a spear in the left hand, 
has a bow at the back, and wears a tiara, 
a tunic reaching to the knees, and boots 
with turned upends. The second, which 
is an exact repetition of the first, is on a 
level with the old road, and on its western 
side, but is much mutilated, and has 
bat lately been brought to light. The 
dress and style of art, which agree with 
those of the Hittite sculptures at Boghaz 
Keui and Eyuk (in Kappadokia), as well 
as at Ghiaur Kalessi (near Ancyra) and 
Ibreez (in Lykaonia), show that the 
sculptures are Hittite. The first-men- 
tioned figure is also accompanied by an 


inscription in Hittite hieroglyphics | 


placed between the face of the figure 
and the top of the spear, which does not 
seem to have existed in the case of the 
second figure, where it may have run 
acroes the breast. The second figure 
looks northward. These figures, instead 
of being memorials of the conquests of 
Sesostris, are monuments of his most 
redoubtable enemies, the Hittites, and 
_testify to the extension of their power 
as far as the Aigean (see Sayce on The 
Monuments of the Hittites in the Trans. 
Soe. Bibl. Archaeol. vii. 2). The road 
from Sardes to Smyrna, however, could 


hardly have run through Karabel, though 
it no doubt joined the road to Ephesos 
at the entrance to the pass, and both 
figures hold the spear in the right, not 
left hand. The direct route now from 
Ephesos to Phokea is through Smyrna ; 
in the time of Herodotos the marshes 
at the mouth of the Hermos seem to 
have been impassable, and the road then 
doubled the eastern shoulder of Sipylos, 
and ran from Magnesia to Kymé by the 
pass of Uzun Hassanly (still used by 
cattle drivers), and thence to Phokmea 
(cf. Academy, April 9, 1881, p. 262). 

6 A little over three feet, which is 
only half the real height. 

7 The bow is really slung behind the 
back. 

8 The dress is utterly different from 
that of the Egyptians and Ethiopians, 

® The characters are hicroglyphs, it is 
true, but not Egyptian. 

1 This must have been the invention 
of the cicerone. As the Greeks did not 
know what the origin of the figure was, 
it is not likely that they would have 
been able to interpret the long disused 
characters upon it. 

2 The legend was nearer the truth 
than the gness of Herodotos. Memnon, 
the son of the Dawn, was associated 
with the Homeric Kéteians or Hittites, 
as Mr. Gladstone has shown (Homeric 
Synchronism, pp. 173 sg.) 

3 Manetho is said (Joseph. cont. Ap. 


108 rovovt@, tovs 5é Nowrovs aTrocwOnvar dua Te tratpl. 
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6 Yéawotpis THY Alyurrroy, Tovrov émt felwa avtdv xadécayta 
Q A > A A A “~ wv > £ 
xal pos avt@ Tovs taidas mepwhoas EEwbev thy oixiny ory, 
mepiynoavta 5é wtompyoa. ov Sé ws pabely TodTO, avtixa 
cup RovrcvecOar TH yuvakl: Kal yap 81) Kai TAY yuvatxa avbror 
dya ayecOau: thy Sé of cupBovredoas Trav Taidwv dovrev i 
tous vo él riv mupny éexteivayTa yepupd@cat TO KaLopevor, 
3 \ > 9% , U4 , “ 
avrous &é én’ éxelvwr ériBaivovtas éxowlecOat. tTdoTa tromjou 
Tov Lécwotp, Kal Svo pey Tav Twaidiwy KataKxajvas Tpong 
yooTnaas 
S¢ 0 Yéowotpis és THY Alyurrov Kal ticdpevos Tov adeddeor, 
To pev oplrm Tov ernydyero TaY Tas yopas KaTrertpéyato, 
ToUTm pev Tade eypnoaTo. Tovs Té ot AMMoUS TOvS er) TovTOD 
tod Bacinéos Kxopicbévtas és tot ‘Hdalorouv ro iepdv, éovras 
peyd0er meptunneas, obTor Raoav of EXxvoartes, Kal Tas Su@pvyas 
Tas viv éovaas ev Aiyurrp tacas obrot avayxavopevor @pvacor, 
érroleov Te ovx Exovres Alyurrtov, To ply éodcay immacipny kal 
dpakevonévny macav, évdei tovtTwv.s amd yap Tovrou Tod 
/ w + te) a Lo 9 4 
xpovou Alyuirros éotca medias waca avirmos Kal dvapateutes 
yéyove> aitias Sé tovTwv ai Sidpuxes yeyovact eoicat oAXal 
xal Tavtolous TpoTrous éyovcat. Katétapve 88 robde civexa Thy 
xopnv o Bacire’s: S000 tev Aiyurrlwy pr él Te ToTaye 
ExTnVTO TAS TToALaS GAN advapégous, OUTOL, Gxws Te aio Oo 
qoTapos, omavitovres vddTwy mraTUTépoot” eypéwyTo Toiat 
Topact, x ppedtwv ypedpevor. TovTwy pév by elvera KatetunOy 
9 Alyvrros. xatavetpas 5é Thy yopnv Aiyurtiowes arract tov- 
\ / a e 7 / , 6 
Tov éXeyov Tov Bactréa, KAHpov loov éxaotw TeTpdywvov Sidovta, 
kal amo TovTov Tas Tpocodous troncacbar. émitdtavta dmo- 
hopiy éewiteneiy kat’ éviavtov. ei S€ TLvos TOD KANpOU O ToTAapLOS 


i. 15) to have known of this brother, 
whom he called Armais, and declared 
to be the same as the Danaos of the 
Greeks. But he makes him a brother, 
not of Ramses II., but of Sethosis, 7.¢. 
Seti (Meneptah) II., the grandson of 
Ramses. As Seti II. was driven from 
the throne for about five years by a 
successful pretender, Amun-ines, while 
Egypt fell under the dominion of a 
Semitic invader, Arisu, after his death, 
it is possible that Manetho’s account may 
be a confused rendering of actual events. 

* The canal system of Egypt existed 


from the beginning of the monarchy. 
On the other hand, horses were first 
introduced by the Hyksos, and, like the 
chariot (which had the Semitic name 
merkebat), are first found on the monu- 
ments of the eighteenth dynasty. 

5 “Brackish,” perhaps because w\ards 
was used of the ‘‘ broad” sea. 

6 This equal division of the land, 
which was a favourite theory of Greek 
philosophers, was both unworkable in 
practice and non-existent in fact. Only 
a Greek guide could have invented the 
story. 
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Tt wWapédorTo, CA\Owy av mpos avTov donpasve TO yeyevnpévov’ 6 
dé Evepmre Tous émioxerouévous xa) avapetpyoovtas bom éAdoowy 
© yepos yéyove, Sxws TOD Noro Kata Oyo Tis TeTaypéevns 
arropopis tedéos. Soxet Sé pou evOeitev yewperpin'’ ecipebecioa 
és ryv “Edddda érravenOeiy: mrodov pév yap Kal yvepova Kal 
ta Sumdexa pépea THS Tuépns Twapd BaBvAwviwv euadov oi 
”EAAnves.® 

Baowreds pév 52) obtos podvos Aiyiarrios AiOvorins pee,” 
pevnpoouva Se éXitreto mpd tod ‘Hdatotelou avdpidvras ALOivovs, 
dvo pev Tpijxovta mnyéwy,' EwuTov Te Kal THY yuvaixa, Tos Se 
waidas dovras técoepas elxoot Tyyéwv Exacrov: rav 1 6 lepers 
tov ‘Hdaiorou ypovp perérerta wodd@ Aapeiov tov épaonv ov 
mepieide iotdvta éumrpocbe avdpidvta, das ov of remowjoOa 
épya ola wep Yeowotps TO AiyuTrtip: Yéoworpw pev yap adda 
te xataotphyacbar éOvea ovx édXdoow éxelvov nat 5% Kat DKvGas, 
Aapeiov 88 ov SuvacOjvat Yaibas édreiv:? obxwv Sixacov elvat 
tordvas Eutrpocbe tay éxeivou avabnyatwv pn ove trepBadXo- 
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pevov Tolot Epyouct. 
yvopny tronoacBat. 


Aapetov pév vuy Néyovot pds TaoTa auy- 


Lecwotptos Se tedevrycavtos éxdéEacOas Edeyov tHhv Bact- 


Aninv rov maida avrov Pepa,” tov aodé—acGar pev ovdepiay 


? For the geometrical papyrus that 
has been discovered, sce App. I. 

8 This is perfectly correct. The sun- 
dial and gnomon were invented by the 
Rabylonians, who divided the day into 
twelve caspumi or ‘‘double hours.” 
Anaximander set up the first gnomon 
(or obelisk) in Sparta in Bc. 560 (Diog. 
Laeert. ii. 1). 

® Contrary to fact. Not only the 
kings of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth dynasties ruled over Ethiopia, 
bat those of the twelfth also. After 
the time of Thothmes I., the kings’ 
sons are called ‘‘ princes of Kush.” 

1 de. over 51 feet high. The fallen 
colossos of Ramses IJ. at Memphis is 
between 42 and 438 feet in length. One 
found by Hekekyan Bey is about 34} 
feet (20 cubits = 34 feet). 

2 This reason has plainly a Greek 
author. 

{ 5 Pherdn is Pharaoh, per-aa or ‘‘ great 


house,” the title of the Egyptian kings 
(like the ‘‘sublime Porte”). The real 
successor of Ramses was his son Mene- 
ptah I. Herodotos now leaves history 
behind, and introduces us to the legends 
which passed current among the ignor- 
ant guides and dragomen. They are 
interesting, however, as examples of the 
folk-lore of the time and country. 
Hence it is that the king is not named ; 
he is simply ‘‘a Pharaoh,” which Herod- 
otos has mistaken for a proper name, 
The tale told of him is thoroughly Greek 
and non- Egyptian in character, and 
must therefore be regarded as belonging 
not to Egyptian but to Greek folk-lore. 
There is more than one Kém el-Ahmar 
or ‘‘Red Mound” in modern Egypt, so 
called from the heaps of red bricks in the 
ruins which mark the site of an ancient 
city. It was to a similar ‘‘Red Mound” 
that the legend recounted by Herodotos 
was attached. 
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otparninv, cuveveryOnvar 5é of tudddv yevécOar Std Tordvde 
aTpiypa. Tov ToTap“ov KateAOovTos péytota by Tote ém oxTo- 
xaidsexa wHyeas, Os trepéBade Tas apovpas, Tvevparos éurre- 
govros Kupatins o toTapos éyévero: tov S€ Baciréa Abyoucs 
TovToyv atacbarin xpnodpevoyv, NaBovta aixyuny Barely és péoas 
tas Sivas Tov rrotapod, pera Sé avtixa xapovta avroyv Tovs 
opbarpors tudrAwffvar. Séxa pev 89 Erea elvai pv tuddoy, 
évdexat@ Sé eres amixécOat of pavrntov é« Bovtois roduos as 
éEnxes TE of 0 ypovos THS Cnuins Kal dvaBréper yuvatxos otpo 
virpapevos Tovs GhOarpous, Aris Tapa Tov éwuTns avdpa podvov 
mepoirnke, GAdwv avdpav éodca ametpos. Kal Tov mpetns THs 
EwuTov yuvatxds wetpacbat, peta 5é, Os ovK avéBrere, érekjs 
macéwv reipacbar: dvaBrdpavra 5é cuvayayely tas yuvaixas 
tov émreipnOn, mAnY 1 THs TO opm virduevos avéBrewe, és 
play modu, 1) viv xareirat “EpvOp7) Bados: és tavTny cuvari- 
cavta tronmpicat Tacas ovv auth TH Tone. THS S5é vidpevos 
T@ oUpm avéBrere, TavTnv Sé elye adTos yuvaixa. avaOnpata 
S¢ aroduyav tiv wdOnv tev opParpay Gra TE ava Ta iepa 
TavTa Ta Oya aveOnKe Kal TOD ye AOyov pddLoTa dkLov ots 
éyewv, és tod ‘HAlou ro tepov aktobéntra avéOnne Epya, oBedovs 
Svo0 ALOivous,® €& évds dovtas éExdtepov AiPov, pjeos pev Exdtepov 
mnxewv Exatov,' evpos Se dxTw THXéwv. 

Tovrou 8 éxdéEacbar rHv Bacidniny éreyov avipa Meudirny, 
T® Kata THY “EXAjvav yAoocay ovvoya IIpwréa elvar-* rod 
viv Témevos eats vy Méudu xdpta xadov re xal ed éoxevacpévon, 
rob ‘Hdaicretou mpos vorov dvepov Kxelpevov. eprouxéovar Se 
TO Tésevos TOUTO Poivixes Tupsot, xadeirar 5é 0 yapos obTos o 
cuvarras Tupiwy orpatoredov. gore S¢ ey Te Tepéver Tov 
IIpwréos tepov to Kxareitrar Eeivns *"Adpodirns: ocupPddAdopae 
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6 The tale, therefore, was attached by 
the guides to the two obelisks at Heli- 
opolis, one of which, erected by User- 
tesen I., still stands there. 

7 Over 150 feet, a gross exaggeration. 
The height of the obelisk of Heliopolis 
is 66 feet ; the loftiest in Egypt, that of 
Queen Hatasu at Karnak, is 122 feet, or, 
without the pedestal, 108 feet 10 inches. 
Smal] obelisks were first used for sepul- 
chral purposes under the fourth and 
fifth dynasties. 

® Here we have another Greek legend 


attached to the shrine of the Phoenician 
Astarté at Memphis. The Greek Helen 
was easily identified by Herodotos with 
the Semitic goddess of beauty and love, 
more especially as there were strong 
points of similarity between the legend 
of Helen and that of Astarté and Adénis. 
Homer makes Préteus live on the coast 
of the Delta, on the island of Pharos, 
and Polybos king of ‘‘ Egyptian Thebes ” 
(Od. iv. 385, 126). Herodotos seems 
unacquainted with the Homeric version, 
but see note 2 on ch. 116. 
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52 roto Td fepdy elvas ‘Erévns ris Tuvddpew, xal tov dovyov 
axnxows wo Statin ‘EXévn mapa Iporé, cal 8) wal Sre Eelvns 
"Adpodirns éravupov domes boa yap GAra ‘Adpoditns iepd éeote, 
ovdapas Eclyns émixaneirar. Edeyov 5é proe of Lepets toropéovte 113 
ta wept ‘EXévny yevécOar ade." "Arétavdpoy dprdcavra 
“Erévny dx Sardprys aromneiv és THv éwutod: Kal pv, as eyévero 
év tp Alyaly, eEdoras dvepos éxBddrovot és 1O Aiyvrrriov 
aédayos, evOedrev 52 (ov yap dvier Ta mvevpata) amriKveitas és 
Alyurroyv xal Aiytrrou és 70 viv KavwBixoyv xadedpevoy oropa 
tov Nefdouv xal és Tapeyelas.' qv 8é eri ris qudvos, TO Kal viv 
éort, ‘Hpaxréos* lepov, és To Av xatadvydav oixérns oTevav 
avrOperev émBddntat otiypata lepd, éwurov Sidovs TH Oe@,” 
ovx é£eore TovTou wacOat. 0 vopos ovTos SiaTerci e@v Spotos 
TO péxpt eudo am’ apyis. tod av 8) AreEavdpou dmurréatat 
Oepdtrovres truOdpevos Tov tept To lepoy éxovta vopuov, ixérat 
52 ifopevos Tod Oeot xarnyopeov tov *AreEdvdSpov, BovAdpevos 
Prarrew aitov, mdvta doyou éknyeopevor ws elye aepl tiv 
“Eréonv te xal riv és Mevércwv adixinv. xarnyopeov 88 tdota 
-Wpos Te Tovs tepéas Kal Tov TOU cTOMATOS TOUTOU PiAaKOY, TO 
ovvopa Fv Bdvis.4 dxovcas 88 rovTwv 6 Badvis méurres THY 114 
taxlorny é Méudw mapa IIpwréa dyyerinv Aéyoucav tdde. 
“jet Eetvos yévos pev Tevxpos, épyov Sé dvdcvoyv év rH “EAN GSe 
éEepyacpévos: Ecivov yap tot éwutod éEarratrncas thy yuvaixa 
auTny Te TauTny dyov tKer Kal Todd Kapta ypHpata, 1rd 
avépov és yiv tTHv onv ameveryOeis. xotepa Sita todToy édpev 
aowvla extreiv f adredapucba ta Exywv FAO ;” avtuméurer mpos 
taota 0 IIpwrets Aéyovta rdde. “dvdpa rodtov, Satis Koté 
dors dvécia ekepyacpévos fFeivoyv tov éwutod, ocvAdaBorTes 
awdyere wap éué, iva cidéw 8 re note nal réEe.” axovoas 52115 
TaoTa 0 @avus cud\AapBaver tov ’AréEavdpov xab tas véas abTod 
catioye, peta 5 avrov te todtoyv avayaye és Méudw Kal rh 
“EXéyny te xal ra ypyyata, mpos Sé wai tods ixéras. ava- 


® This a clear case in which Herodotos De Dea Syr. 59, where we learn that 


was answered according to his wishes. 

1 “The salt-pans.” 

2 That is the Tyrian Melkarth. For 
the Phonician colonists in the Delta, 
see ch. 15, note 4. 

3 Cf. Lev. xix. 28; Is. xliv. 5; Ezek. 
ix. 6; Rev. ix. 4; and the marks of 
the Vishnavite sects in India. See Luc. 


the Syrians devoted themselves to the 
service of Astarté by tattooing the wrist 
or neck. Cp. Gal. vi. 17. 

* Thénis was a town on the Kandpic 
mouth of the Nile. Cp. Od. iv. 228. 
It was subsequently superseded by Kan- 
opos. The name may be derived from 
the Egyptian ¢on, ‘‘ canal.” 
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xomcbévrwy S& mdvrwv, cipwora tov ’ArdéEavipov o II, 
tls etn wat oxobev wréor. 0 5é of Kat TO yévos Katéde 
Tis jmatpns ele TO otvopa, nat 57 Kal Toy Moov amr 
oxobev wréot. peta Se o IIpwrets cipwta abtov oxobe 
“Erévnv AdBoc* wravwpévov Sé¢ too ‘AreEdvipov ey te 
xa ov RéyovTos THv adnOeinv, Hr\exyov of yevopevos 
éEnyeopevos Tavta oyov Tod adienparos. Tédros Se § 
Noyov rovde éxdpalves o IIpwrevs, Neyo Gre “ eym eb pur 
ToAXod Hyeouny pndeva Ecivwv xtelvev, Soo bn’ avéwa 
atrohappbévtes HAOov es yaopnv Thy éuny, eyo av oe bn 
"EAAnvos éricapuny, 6s, ® Kdniote avdpav, Ecwlwy tuyov 
dvoc.wtatov épydaao: trapd Tod cewvtov Eeivov” riv x 
prOes. Kal para tdoTd Tor ovK HApKece, GAN avamre 
avrnv olyeat éywv exxréras. Kal ovdé TdoTd To podva 4, 
Gna Kal oikla tod Ecivov xepatoas fees. viv wav ered: 
ToAdNoD THynuar wy Eewoxrovely, yuvaixa pev tavrny x 
XPNPATA ov Tor mponow amdyecOat, GAN aita eyo To “FE 
Eelup purd£w, és 5 dv avros éXOav éxeivos atrayayérOas | 
avrov bé ce Kab Tos covs TULTAOOUS TPLOY HpEepewY Irpoan 
éx THs euns yéas és GAAnv Twa petopultecOar, ef Se pe 
moneplous tmepréeyrer Oat.” 

“Enrévns pev ravtny amEw mapa Ipwréa EXeyov of 
yevéoOar: Soxei 5€ pot xal “Opunpos tov Aoyov TobTov 
Oat: Grr ov yap opolws és THv érrotrolny edmrpeTras | 
évépp TO wep éxpynoato, éxwv peThKe® avrov, Snracas « 
TovTov ériotatto Tov NOyov: SyArov Se KaTd ep érroiy 
Trcads (nal ovdapyy arAAn averrddice” éwvrov) adam 
"AreEdvbpou, ws amnvelyOn aywv ‘“Edévny tH Te 59 GdAn 7 
pevos Kal ws és Yddva® THs Dowilens amixeto. éripéuvy 
avtov év Avopndeos aprotnin:® réyer 5é Ta errea de. 
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5 ‘*Host ;” wapd goes with the acc. 

6 ‘‘He threw it aside.” Stein reads 
éxay for the unintelligible és 8 of the 
MSS. 

7 **Contradicted.” This is the first 
mention of the Iliad as a separate poem 
in Greck literature. 

8 Sidon, ‘‘the fisher’s town,” now 
Saida, though the older city, had ceased 
to be the leading state of Pheenicia after 
the rise of Tyre under Hiram, the con- 
temporary of David and Solomon. It 


did not recover its former positi 
the Assyrian wars had ruined ' 
a short time, when it again rep 
Pheenicia up to B.c. 678, in whi 
Esarhaddon destroyed it. Thi 
have therefore been the perio 
the robes imported from Pheenic 
to be called Sidonian by the Gre 

® Jl. vi. 290-2. Book v. is the 
the Iliad known as the ‘Bra 
Diomédés” in our texts. The 
ment of the poem by the rha 
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&vP grav of wéwdot Traprroletrot, Epya* yuvatKkav 
Ldovlav, Tas autos "AréEavbpos Geoedys 
qyaye LSovinbev, érrumdas ebpea tovrop, 
Thy odov Hv ‘EXévny tep aviyayev evrarépecav. 
? [erripéuvntas 82 xal év ’Odvccein év roicwe Toice erect. 
tota Acés Ouyarnp exe pdpyaxa pntioerta, 
écOrd, ra of TloAvdapva ropev @advos trapdxoutis 
Aiyurrrin, TH WreioTa héper CelSwpos dpovpa 
ddppaxa, Todra pev écOrd pepuypéva, TroAdNa dé AvYpd. 
wai rade repa mpos Tyrépayov Mevérews réyet. 
Aiyirrr@ p’ Ere Seipo Deol pepadra véecOas 
éoyov, erred ov ogi épe-a Tednécoas ExaTouBas.] * 
éy vovtowct totot erect Snrol Ste nriataro thy és Alyurrov 
"AreEdvSpou mAradvnv: opuoupel yap % Lupin Alyirrrg, of 62 


Poivines, rdv éote 4 Wav, év TH Lupin oixéovor. 


52 ra érea xa) 10d TO ywpiov ovK Heiota GAA padmorta® Syroi 
Gre ove ‘Opurpou ra Kumrpia ered éote GdXX GAXov TOS. ev 
pev yap roiot Kumploor elpnras ws tpitaios ex Lardprys 
"Arékavdpos amixero és To “Ikuov adywv ‘Edévnv, evade re wvev- 
pars xpnoduevos kal Oardoon rely: ev Sé "Truddse rbyer ws 


éwraleto ayav aurny. 


“Opnpos pév vuv wal ta Kurpia érea yatpéro. 


Sé peo rovs lepéas ef pdtatoy oyov Aéyouot of “EAAnves Ta 


must have been different in the time of 
Herodotoa. 

1 The digamma is absent from this 
word ; the original line probably ran— 
wapmokkiia Fépya; but the corrupt 
reading has been imitated in Od. xv. 
105. 

2 Schafer doubts the authenticity of the 
passage between brackets, on the ground 
of réée in ch. 117, but it is found in all 
the MSS. Since Herodotos could quote 
the Dliad as a separate poem, there is no 
reason why he should not have quoted 
the Odyssey as a separate poem also. 
The reference is to Od. iv. 227-30. 

3 Od. iv. 351-2. The last line does 
not scan, since the two dipthongs e—ou 
cannot be pronounced as one syllable. 

* A parallel argument would be that 
Homer knew of the wanderings of 


Menelaos in Abyssinia, because Egypt 
bordered on Abyssinia. The logic of 
Herodotos is as much at fault as his 
geography. 

5 ‘*From these verses, and more espe- 
cially this passage.” The words of 
Herodotos show that the authorship of 
the Kypria was in his day commonly 
ascribed to Homer, like that of other 
parts of epic literature (see ch. 53, note 
5). In the Alexandrine age, when the 
Iliad and Odyssey alone had come to be 
marked off as Homeric, it was the fashion 
to assign the Kypria to Stasinos. If 
Herodotos had carried out his principle 
of denying a common Homeric author- 
ship to passages which were inconsistent, 
he would have had to anticipate Wolf— 
and Lachmann in dividing the Iliad 
into independent lays. 
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wept “Idsov yevérOar 4) ov, Epacay mpos tdota Tdde, io-roplnes 
ddpevor eidévar trap’ avtod MevédrXew. CAOcivy pev yap peta 
tiv ‘Enévns aprayny és tiv Teuxplda® yav ‘EXAjvey orpariiy 
modAny BonGéovcay Mevérew, éxBacay Sé és yav nat iSpubeicay 
Thy otpatiny téwrey és To “IXcov dyyédous, ctv 5€ ode ievas 
xat avtov Mevérewv: tovs 8 éreire ecedOeiy és ro reiyos, 
amattety ‘“Edévnv te nal Ta ypypata td ot obyero Krépas 
"AréEavdpos, Trav te adtxnudtov Sixas airety: rods 5é Tevxpors 
Tov avTov Noyov Aéyey TOTe Kal peTéretta, Kal ouyivTas cat 
aveporl, wn pev every “Edévnv pndd ta émrixadeopeva yprpara, 
Grr’ elvat avta wdvta ev Aiyurrg, cal ove av Sixalws adrol 
Sixas bréxew tov IIpwreds 6 Alyvmrrios Baoidevs exer. of 88 
"EAAnves xatayedaobas Soxéovres tm’ aitav obrw 89 ézrodsop- 
xeov, &s 5 e€eiNov édXodor Se TO Tetyos ws ovK edhalvero 5 
“EXévn, GAAd Tov avTov Noyov TO TpoTépw erruvOdavovTo, obra 
53) musrevoavtes TH NOYH TO TpwTH ot "EXAnves avrov Mevérewy 

119 adwootéAXovot wapa IIpwréa. arrixopevos 5é o Mevdrews & 
thy Alyurrov xal avatrwaas és THY Méuduy, elrras THV adnOelny 
Tov Tenypatov, kal Eeviwv hyTnce peydvov cad ‘EXévny arabia 
xaxav amédaBe, mpos 5¢ xal Ta éEwvTod ypjpata wdyTa. Tvyor 
pévroe Toutwy éyévero Mevérews avnp aduxos és Adyutrrious. 
atroTeiv yap opunpévoy avtov loyov amota: dred) Se rovro 
émr) qrodXov ToLodToy Hy, émiTexvaTas TpHyya ovK Savoy: AaBov 
yap S00 wadia avdpay émvywpiwr évroyd opea érrolnce.” peta 
dé ws émdtotos éyévero TovTo épyacpévos, pionOeis te Kai 
Stwxopevos olyeto fevywv riot vyvol émt AcBons: To évOedrev 
dé dxov Ere étpatrero ovx elyov eitreiy Aiyumriot. tovrwy dé Ta 
peév (otopines épacay éricracba, ta 5é wap’ éwvToiot yevopeva 
aTpexéws emiocTapevor NéyeLv. 

120 Tdota pev Aiyurriwv oi iepels EXeyou: éyw 8¢ TH AOYH TO 
mept Enévns NexOévte Kal adros mpooribenat, TAdE erriNeryopevos, 
ei hv “Erévn ev “Il, drrodobjvas av adrny toiot “EXAnar Fro 
éxovtos ye 7) déxovros "AXeEdvdpov. ov yap 87 obtw ye dpevo- 
BraBns hv o IIplapos ovdé of GdXot of mpoojxovtes adT@, waTE 
Toiat odetéporot owpact Kad Toict Téxvotot Kal TH Tode KOv- 


6 The Teukrians are probably the 7 Suggested, probably, partly by the 
Tekkri of the Egyptian monuments, legend of the sacrifice of Iphigeneia at 
who came to the help of the Hittites, Aulis, partly by the human sacrifices 
along with other allies, from the western offered to the sun-god by the Pheenicians 
part of Asia Minor. of the Delta coast. 
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Suvevery éBovrovto, Sxws ‘AreEavdpos “Edévy ouvoixn. et Sé 
Tou Kab év Tolot Mpwrotct ypovotct TdoTa éylywoxoy, ere) TodXoL 
pev Tdv adrAwv Tpwwr, oxoTe cupptoyotey Totot "EXXANoL, arwA- 
AvvTo, avTod Se Ipudwou ode gore Ste od Svo0 4 pets 4} Kad ere 
mréous Tov Taldov wayns ywopévns amébvnoKov, eb ypy TL Totct 
érroTrotoiot ypewpevov Néyerv, ToUTwY S€ ToLovTwY cUpRaLYoYTwD 
eyo péev Edtropat, et nat avdtos IIpiapos cuvolxes ‘EXévy, arro- 
Soivar dy avriy toict Axyatoict, uédrovTd ye 81) TY TapedyTMY 
Kaxov aTadraynoecOar. ov pév ovde 4} Bactrnln és ’AdéEavdpov 
aepinte, woTe yépovTos IIpudwou dovtTos én’ éxelyp ta Tpyypata 
elvat, GAAA “Extwp xal mpecBurepos nat dvnp éexelvov paddov 
éoy Euedre abtyy Ipidpou dao8avdvros wapaddaperOar, Tov ov 
mpoonKxe adixéovte TO adedde@ emitpdtey, Kal TdoTa peyddov 
kaxov St avtov cupBawovrov iditn te adt@ Kal Toict adrdoLot 
mast Tpwol. adr ov yap elyov ‘EXévny drrododvat, ovde 
Aéyoust avroiat THv adnOeinv émictevoy oi “EXAnves, was pev 
eyo yvounv atropaivouat, Tov Saimovlov tmapacKevdalovtTos Sxws 
mavoreOpin amodopevoe Katapavés tovTo Tolat avOpmroioe 
WOnTwWol, WS TOY peyddwov aoiKnudtov peydrat eiol Kal ai 
Tipwplat Tapa Tov Oeay. Kal tTdota péev TH ewol Soxel elpnrar. 
Ilpwréos S¢ éxdéEacOar tv Bacirntny ‘Papryrivrov® édeyor, 
bs: pynuoouva éditeTo TA TpoTTUAALa TA Tpos éotrépnY TeETpap- 
péva tov ‘Hdatotelouv, dvtiovs 8¢ tav mpotudaiwv eornoe 
avdpiavras S00, éovtas Td péyabos Trévte Kal eixooe mnyéwv, TOY 
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8 ‘There is not when it did not hap- 
pen that” = ‘‘ constantly.” 
———~ ® The old Aryan story of the Master- 


sq., and Schiefner ‘‘ Ueber einige mor- 
genlindische Fassungen der Rhampsinit- 
Sage” in the Bulletin de 0 Acad. Imp. 


thief, which the Greek colonists had 
brought with them into Egypt, was 
attached by them to the name of Rham- 
psinitos, who seems to have been Ramses 
III., the builder of the pavilion of 
Medinet Abu at Thebes. The name is 
a Greek form of Ramessu pa nuter, 
‘© Ramses, the god,” according to Brugsch. 
Maspero makes it Ramessu si-Neith, “R. 
son of Neith,” a title never borne by 
the Theban kings, but first used by the 
Saitic princes, which fixes the date of 
the tale to the period of Psammetikhos 
and his dynasty. For illustrations of 
the story, see Dunlop-Liebrecht : ‘‘Ge- 
schichte der Prosadichtungen,” pp. 264 


des Sciences de Saint-Pétersbourg, xiv. pp. 
299-315. It is but a variant of that 
told of Trophonios and Agamédes in 
the treasury of Hyrieus at Hyria (Paus. 
ix. 37, 5), of Augeias in Elis (Schol. 
Aristoph. Clouds, 504), and of Hermes 
who receives as his reward the title of 
dpxés dnrprewy (Hymn. Herm. 292); or 
again, of the Hindu legend of Karpara 
and Gata, of the Highland tale of the 
Shifty Lad, or of the story of Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves in the Arabian 
Nights. In the Pecorone of Ser Gio- 
vanni, a Florentine of the fourteenth 
century, a Venetian doge takes the place 
of the Egyptian king. 
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Aiyvrriot Tov pev pos Bopéw éotedta Kxadéovor Oépos, tov & 
Mpos voTov yeywovas Kal Tov pev Kadéovor Oépos, Touro péev 
TpooKuveovot TE Kat Ev Trovéovar, Tov SE YELpova KadEdpevoY Td 
a) €utradty TouTwy Epdovet. mrovtoy Se TovTp TH Bacirés yevéobu 
apyupou péyay, Tov ovdéva Tov boTepoy éemitpadévTav Bacidey 
SivacOat trepBaréc bat ovd’ éyyis edOciv. PBovdopevov Sé aviv 
9 b ij \ / / > a 
éy acdhanrein Ta ypnpata Onoavpivery oixodopeicOar olxnyas 
NLAwov, TOD TaY Tolywy Eva és TO Ew pépos THS otKins eye. 
Tov 8é épyatopevoy émiBourevovta trade pnyavacbas: tev bur 
mwapacKevdcacbat éva éEarperov elvat ex tov Tolyou pyedios cai 
inrd 80 avépav Kal imo évds. as Se érreredécOn TO olenpa, Tov 
pev Bactréa Onoavpica: Ta ypnyata ev avT@: ypovou Sé repiuoy- 
\ 5) f \ \ aA / 9/ ? , 
TOS TOV OiKOdOpLoY TEpi TeXeUTHY Tov Biov éovTa avaxadécacba 
Tous Traidas (elvat yap avT@ Svo), TrovToot S€ amnyncacbas ws 
> , o / ) ) , : 
éxeivav Tpoopéwy, xws Biov AapOovov Eywou, Texvdeatto oixodo- 
péwy tov Onoavpov tod Bacidéos: cadéws 8é avroios mwdyta 
éEnynoapevoy ta twept thv éEaipeciwy tov AiGov Sotvar Ta pétpa 
avtov, Aéyovra ws TdoTa StadvAdoocovtes Tapias tov Bacidéos 
ypnuatwyv écovrar. Kal Tov pev TedeuTHoaL Tov Blov, Tors 8 
A b “A 5) A ” "4 ce 9 
jaioas avTov ove és paxpny épyou éxecOar, érenOovtas Sé éxi 
4 \ \ A / ? a) 2 l4 9 4 
Ta Bacidnia vuKtos Kal Tov ALGov eri TE otxodounpate avevportas 
pndiws petayetpicacbar kal TaY ypnuaTwv ToddAa éeFeveixac Bas. 
e \ a \ , b) ( ‘ Ww 4 9s 
B) ws bé Tuyetv Tov Baoiréa avoi~avta To olxnua, Owupdoat isovta 
TOV xXpnudTwv KaTadea TA aryynia, oux éyew O€ GvTsva émat- 
TLATAL TOY TE ONLAVYTpwWY EoVTWY GOwY Kal TOU OiKNMATOS KEKANL- 
4 e \ > Lad ‘ \ \ \ 9 b Ul 
pévov. ws b€ avT@ Kai dis Kat tpis avolEayts aiel éXaoow 
paiverOat Ta xpnpata (ToUs yap KAéTTAaS OvK aviévat Kepaitov- 
Tas), Tojoai piv Tabe* Tayas Tpoctafat épydcacbat Kat ravras 
Tepl Ta ayynia év Toict Ta yYpnpata évav othoa. Tov 8é 
dupav adotep ev TH TPO TOV ypovm éXOovTwy Kal évduyTos TOU 
érépov avta@v, émel pos TO ayyos mpooHrOe, iOéws TH awayy 
> @ e \ A b) ‘ b] of “ 3 lA a 
évéeyetOar. ws o€ yvavat avTov év vim Kax@ Hv, \Oéws Kanreiv 
\ 5 \ A 9 “ A 4 4 Q 
Tov adeAdeoy Kal Snrobv avT@ Ta TWapeovta, Kal KEerEvEeLY THY 
Tayiotny écdvyvtTa amroTapeiv avTov thy Kepadny, Seas p47) AUTOS 
b \ \ \ ” 4 b) a nw N 
opOeis xai yvwpicbeis d¢ ein mpocatrodéon Kaxeivoyv. Te Se 
Sofa ed Eyer, Kai Tovjcat piv weioOévTa TdoTa, Kal KaTap- 





1 “*Qne of the walls of which should temples, concealed even from most 
adjoin the external part of his palace.” of those employed in the edifice. 
The secret treasure-chamber reminds At Denderah there are twelve such 
us of the crypts in the Egyptian crypts. 
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pocavra Tov ALOov amriévat er’ oixou, pépovta Thy KEeharynv Tov 
adergpeod. ws 5& jpuépn eyéveto, éoenNOovta tov Bactréa és 70 (y 
otenua éxreTrAYOat opéovra TO cHpa TOD Pwpos ev TH dyn avev 
a “A é0 \ de ¥ > é ) wv ” 5. Ld 
THS Kepadris éov, TO olxnua aowes kal ovTe Ecodov ovteE 
Exdvow ovdeulay Exyov. daropedpevov 5é yuw Tdde Tovjoas: Tod 
dwpos Tov véxvy Kata rob Telyeos KaTaxpeudoat, pudrdKous Sé 
9 a A > / \ 9 , 
avrov Katactnoavta évtTeiiacbai oft, Tov av twvtar amordav- 
cavra # Katoixticdpevov, svrAdraBovTas mye mpos éwvTor. 
2 \ A / \ / a / 4 
avaxpepapévouv S€ Tod véxvos THY pnTépa Seas hépery, Noyous 
S¢ mpos Tov Wepieovta aida Troveoévny Tpootdocew avT@, 
Step tpoT@ Suvatat, unyavacbar bxws TO capa Tod abdedheod 
a > 4 9 4 la) > A e€ 
watarvoas Kopion: eb Sé TtovTwy dpernoe, StaTrecdely avTHY ws 
€Moiea mpos Tov Bacrrtéa pnvice avtov Exovta Ta yYpnpaTa. 
ws 5¢ yaderras éAapBavero 4 pntnp Tov qeptedvTos Taidds Kal (8 
TOANG pos avTHv Aéyov oun errehe, errureyxvncacOar Tordde pv. 
Svous KatacKevacdpevoy Kal acKxovs wAncavta olvov émuBeivar 
9 a 4 4 ? a e A Q 
ém trav dvwv nal éretta éNavvety avtous. as b€ KaTa ToS 
duddocovtas hv Tov Kpeudpuevov véxuy,” émiomdacavta TOV AoKOV 
Svo 4 Tpeis trodedvas avTov Avew arrappévous ws 5é Eppes o 
olvos, THY Kehadny puv KOTTET Oat peydra BodvTa ws ovK éxyovTa 
wWpos OKoloyv Tay dvwyv mpaTov Tpamntat. Tovs 5é PudAdKous ws 
ID A \ es \ / bY \ CQ > , 
idety qoddOv péovta Tov olvov, svvtTpéyew és THY odoy ayynia 
éxovras, Kal Tov Exxeyupévov olvoy cvyxomifew év Képde troceo- 
pévouss tov Se SvarodopeicOas waco opynv mpoorrovedpevoy, 
mwapapvleopévwv 58 avTov TaY hvdrdadKwv ypovme Tpniverbar 
A e 4 a > A lA ; \ 9 4 > \ 
mpootrovciabar nal vriecOatr THs Opyns, TeNOS 5é eEENACAaL avToOV 
‘ bf A e fe) 4 e , 
tous vous €x THS Ob00 Kal KatacKevalev. ws dé Aoyous TE 
wréous éeyylvecOa: wal twa Kal oxaal pw Kal é yéd\wTa 
wpoayayéobat, éridovvat avtoiot Tav acKav Eva: Tovs 5é avTod 
aomep elyov KataxNOévras tive Siavoeicba, Kal éxeivov Tapa- 
AapBavery Kal Kedevery pet EwuTaY peivayta cuptrivery: Tov Se 
wecOnval te 5% nal xatapeivar. ws Sé pw wapd THY TooLW 
4 ] / “A > A vw a 
dtrodpovws gomalovto, émidotvat avtroict. Kal addpov TaV 
doxav> Sayirés 62 Te TOTS ypnoapévovs Tos PuArdKous treEp- 
peOvoOnvar Kat xpatnOévtas bo tod drvov avtod évOa rep 
Ertivoy xataxownOjvar. Tov 5é, a Mpocw Ww Tihs vuKTos, TO TE 
copa Tov ddeXpeod Katadicat xal Tav puvdrAdKwov él AvpY 
wavrwv Evpjoa. tas SeEids Tapnidas,’ éruOévta S5é tov véxvy émd 





2 ‘*When he was come to the guards 3 The native Egyptians usually (though 
who were watching the hanging corpse.” notinvariably) shaved. The police, how- 
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tous dvovs aredavvew én’ olxov, emirelécavta TH pntpl td 
<) mpoctayGevta. Tov dé Bacthéa, ws avT@ amrnyyéenNOn Tov hwpos 
0 veéxus éxxexAeppevos, Sewda oteiv: wavtws Sé Bovdopevoy 
etpeOnvat Sotis KoTé ein 6 TdoTa prYaveopevos, Trojoal pur 
tade, éuol pév ov muctd. thy Ovyatépa tiv éwvtod xatioas éx 
oixnpatos, évretXdpevoy mavras te opoiws mpocdéxecOas, xal 
mpi ouyyevécOa, avayxavew réyew aity 6 te bn ev TH Big 
épyactas avT@ copwratoy Kal avortwtatoy: 85 8 av amrnynoyras 
Ta tept tov dopa yeyevnuéva, TodTOY ovArNapBavey xa ph 
amvévat Ew. os 58 tiv traida rote ta ex TOU TaTpos mTpod- 
tayGévra, Tov dopa TuOdpevoy Tav elvexa TaoTa éemphocero, 
BovrAnGévra trodvtpotin rod Bactdéos trepvyevéc Oar rrorety rade. 
vexpod mpoopdtouv atotapyovTa év TH Gu THY yelpa iévas avrov 
éyovra avtny io TO ipatio: écedOovta 5é ws ** rod Bactréos 
tiv Ouyarépa Kal eipwredpevoy Td Tep Kal of adAXot, amnynoacbas 
@> avoowwrarov peév eln éepyacpuévos Gre rod adeddeod ey Te 
Oncavp@ tod Bacirdéos bd mayns adOovTos drorduos THY 
xeharyy, copwtatoy 5é Ste Tovs PuddKovs xatapeOvoas Kxata- 
Avoee TOD adeApeod Kpeudpevoy Toy véxvy. THy 58 ws Hrovee 
anrecOat avtod. tov dé Popa ev TO cKOTEL TpoTElvas AUTH Tod 
vexpod thy xelpa> thy Se émirtaBopévny eva, vopiloveay 
avtov éxelvou THis yeipos avtéyerOar- Tov S& Papa mpoepevor 
QVairy olyecOar Sia Oupéwy gevyovta. as 8 nal trdora és roy 
Bacihéa avnveixOn, exmeTrAHY Gar pév el TH Todkuppoavvy TE 
Kal rordyyn Tod avOpwrov, tédros 88 Svatréurrovta és mdoas Tas 
modtas émayyéAnec Gat adeiny te SidovTa Kal peyddAa Srrodexo- 
pevov €dXOovte és dy tiv éwuTod. Tov S€ Papa WicTevoavTa 
€XOciv mpos avrov, ‘Payrpiviroy 5é peydros Owupdoas, val ot 
Thv Ouyatépa TavTny ouvoikioat ws THEicTa emicTapévp avOpo- 
mov: Atyvirrious ev yap Tav arAXwy mpoxexpicbat, exeivov 5é 
Aiyurrriov. 
Mera 5¢ tdota éXeyov ToiTov Tov Baciiéa Cwov xataPvas 
Kato és Tov of “EAAnves “Avdnv voulfovcr elvat, nal xetOe ovy- 
xuBevew TH Anuntpt,’ Kai Ta pev vixav avTiv ta Se écaotabas 
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ever, were recruited from the Libyan 
Matiu, who had whiskers. See Maspero, 
Contes éqyptiens, p. xl. 
sa <*To”’; not elsewhere in Herodotos. 
4 7.e. Isis. Plutarch (De Js. 12) 
records an Egyptian myth which ac- 


counted for the five days of the epact, 
needed to make up the 365 days of the 
solar year, by declaring that Hermés 
(Thoth) had won them at dice from the 
Moon before the birth of Osiris. The 
story told by Herodotos may be a dis- 
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um avris, Kal pv wadw amixécOar Sapov éExovta tap’ avtis 
Xetpopaxtpov ypvceov. amd Se THs ‘Payywirov xataBdovos, 
@s wads atrixeto, optny 5) avdyew Aiyvirrious épacay, thy 
wai éyw olda étt wal és eué éemitedéovtas avtovs: ov pévTot et 
ye 51a tdota oprafovos exw réyewwr. apos 5é adrnpepov 
éEudnvavres of iepeis nat’ wy Ednoav évds éwuTav piltpyn Tovs 
opOarpouvs, ayaryovres 5é yu éxovra Td hapos és oddv Pépovcay 
és tepoy Anpntpos® adrol dmadddooovtat dricw: Tov 8 lepéa 
TovTov xaradedepévoy Tovs dpOarpovs Aéyovot td Svo AVKOV 
GryecOas és TO iepov ris Anpuntpos améyov ris moALos elxoct 
aotadious, cal adris oTicw ex Tou iepot amraye piv Tos AUKOUS 
és T@vTo ywpiov. toict pév vey tr’ Aiyurriwy Reyopévoics 123 
xpacbw Step Ta Tovaira mibava éott-* éyol Se rapa awdvta Tov 
Aoyov wroxeitas Ort TA Neyopeva Um’ éExdoTwy axon ypado. 
apynyerevery S¢ tav Kato Aiyvrrios Aéyouos Anpntpa xal 
Asovucov.” ampadtou S& Kal rovde tov AOyov Alytrriol eice of 
eimrovres, ws avOpmrrou uy? aOdvatos éott, ToD cwpaTos §e 
xatagpGivovros és arXo Coov aiel ywvopevoy éodverat, érredv Sé 
wavra mwepith0n Ta yepoaia nal ta Oaddoowa nal Ta TeTewd, 
abres és avOpaTrov cdpa ywopevov éoduver, tiv mepenrvow e 
aura yiverOa dv tpirxsdlowce Erecs.” TovTP TE AOYo «Eich oF 
‘EXAgnvev exypnoavto, of pev mpotepov ot S& dorepoy,’ ws idip 
EwuTay covte’ TaY éyw eidas Ta ovvOuaTa ov ypado. 
Meyps pév vuv “Papryivitov Bactréos elvat dv Alyirtp wacay 124 

evvopiny EXeyov nal evOnveiy Alyutrroy peyddos, peta dé tovTov 
Baotrevoavrd chewy Xéova és wacav xaxotynta éddcat.' Kata- 


torted form of this, since it is associated 
with a feast of Isis. The Greeks per- 
haps affixed it to the name of Rhampsi- 
nitos in consequence of the representa- 
tion of Ramses III. seated at draughts 
with a woman of the harem, which holds 
@ prominent place on the outer wall of 
his palace at Medinet Abu. The romance 
of Setnau, given in a demotic papyrus, 
describes how Setnau descended into 
the tomb of Ptah-nofer-ka at Koptos, 
and beat the dead man in a game of 
fifty-two points, thereby gaining pos- 
seasion of a magical book. 

§ Doubt is thrown upon the ceremony 
by the fact that Herodotos does not say 
where this particular temple of Isis was. 

O 


Amenti, the Egyptian Hades, was guarded 
by two jackals, the representatives of 
Anubis, who are accordingly often de- 
picted on the monuments. Herodotos 
or his informants mistook them for 
wolves. 

6 Even the faith of Herodotos was 
not robust enough to swallow the de- 
scont of Rhampsinitos into Hades. 

7 Isis and Osiris. 

8 See Appendix I. The souls of the 
wicked alone passed into animals. 

9 Pherekydés of Syros (Cic. Tuse. Disp. 
i. 16), Pythagoras, Empedokles, etc. 

1 The three pyramid-builders belonged 
to the fourth dynasty, and reigned about 
3000 years earlier than Ramses, But 
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ane Ul 4 \ e ”“ 7 
KAnlcavta yap pv tTavrTa Ta lepa wpaTa pév odeas Bvolwy 
, > 4 2 \ \ 3 4 e A ‘ 3 
Toutéwy amépEas,” peta 5é epyalerOar éwuT@ Kedeverw tayras 
Aiyurtious. totor péev 69 atrobedéyOar ex tav AOoTOMiMY TOP 
év TS ’ApaBip pet,” éx touréwy Edxey AiOous péype To Neidov: 
SiavreparwOévras S€ Tov Twotapov mrolovcs Tovs AOous Erépotct 
” > 4 \ \ \ A id \ 
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Herodotos having visited Memphis be- 
fore the pyramids, and having conse- 
quently noted down the stories attached 
to the building of the city before those 
attached to the pyramids, imagined that 
Kheops must have come after Rhampsini- 
tos. Kheops—Souphisin Manetho—is the 
Egyptian Khufu or Shufu, ‘‘the long- 
haired,” the builder of the Great Pyra- 
mid of Gizeh, and the conqueror of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula for the sake of the 
copper and turquoise mines there. So 
far from being impious, he was a devoted 
worshipper of the gods, the builder and 
endower of a temple of Isis, and even, 
according to tradition, the author of a 
religious treatise. His impiety was an 
invention of the Greeks, like the bad 
government of his reign. 

* This is in direct contradiction of the 
monuments. 

3 See ch. 8, note 1. 

# «The period during which the people 
Were oppressed in order to make a cause- 
way.” Most MSS. read ry dA Acy, 


érroinOn S& ade arn 4 Tupapis, avaBabpav tporoy, 


which is not easy to explain. Traces of 
two causeways still remain, one leading 
to the Great Pyramid, the other to the 
Third. The first is only 32 feet broad 
(not 60 as Herodotos says), and 85 feet 
high (not 48 as Herodotos makes it). 

5 «Ten years were devoted to this 
and to the underground chambers on 
the (rock) platform whereon the pyra- 
mids stand, which he made to be vaults 
for himself in the midst of an island.” 
There is no trace of a canal, and none 
could have existed, as the platform on 
which the pyramids stand is more than 
100 feet above the level of the highest 
inundation at the present day. 

5 That is, 800 feet. The real length 
of the side was originally 764 feet, the 
perpendicular height from 480 to 485 
feet, and the height of each sloping side 
610 feet. 

7 The stones vary considerably in size. 
— Pyramid was abumir in Egyptian. 


‘The Greek word properly denoted a 


pyramid-shaped cake (Athen. 647 C), 
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made of wheat (xupés), which was com- 
pared by the first Ionian settlers in 
Egypt with the tombs of the ancient 
Egyptian kings. De Sacy’s derivation 
from the Egyptian article pi (pa), and 
the Arabic haram, ‘‘ sacred enclosure,” 
is plainly impossible. 

8 ‘Or again they might have had 
only one machine, which, being easily 
moved, they transferred from tier to tier, 
when they had chosen the stone; for 
let the story be given.” 

® This is plainly contrary to prob- 
ability. Lepsius has shown that a king, 
on ascending the throne, built a small 
pyramid, and covered it with a fresh 
coating of stone each year of his reign. 
Hence the size of the Great Pyramid 
is explained by the long reign of 
Kheops. 

1 This was not the kind of inscription 
placed by Egyptian kings upon their 


monuments, and the inscriptions written 
on the exterior of a pyramid were either 
funeral formule of a later date or 
graffiti. The Greek guide was not likely 
to be able to read hieroglyphics, and 
simply guessed at their meaning, which 
was probably suggested to him by what 
looked like the head of an onion in the 
name of Kheops. Lentils, rather than 
radishes, onions, and garlick, were the 
staple vegetables of the Egyptian work- 
ing class. The Great Pyramid was called 
Khufu-khut, ‘‘the glorious throne (or 
lights) of Kheops,” by the Egyptians. 
Maspero suggests that the inscription 
seen by Herodotos was a proscynema 
to Osiris for a dead person to whom the 
god is asked to give bread, beef, wine, 
oil, etc., the inscription being accom- 
panied by the picture of a table on which 
the food was piled (Annuaire de (Ass. 
des Et. grecques, 1875, p. 17). 
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Ta xapla.” 





2 This pyramid has the name of Men- 
ka-ra (Mykerinos) painted on the ceiling. 
The story attached to it was an invention 
of the Greek guides. Maspero suggests 
that the heroine was Hont-sen, a favour- 
ite daughter of Khufu, for whom he built 
a funereal pyramid near the temple of 
Isis of Rosta. 

3 According to Manetho sixty-tlree 
years. His successor was Ra-tatef ac- 
cording to the tablets of Abydos and 
Sakkarah ; then came his son-in-law 
Shafra (for sixty-six years according to 
Manetho, who calls him Souphis II.) 

‘ Son-in-law, not brother. Khafra 


or Shafra in Egyptian, called Khabryas 
by Diod. Sic. His wife was Meri-s-ankh, 
by whom he had two sons, Neb-m- 
akhu-t and S-kem-ka-ra, and in right 
of whom he came to the throne. 

5 Syenian granite. Shafra had the 
command of the river as far as the First 
Cataract. The Egyptian name of the 
Second Pyramid was ur, ‘‘the great.” 
Its original perpendicular height was 
458 feet, the height of each sloping side 
575% feet, and the length 711} feet. 

§ According to Manetho sixty-six years. 

7 Perhaps a reminiscence of the Hyksos 
invasion, Philitis or Philition standing 
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connection between the pyramids and 
the Hyksos is difficult to discover. 


cording to Manetho he reigned sixty- 
three years; the Turin Papyrus seems 
to read twenty-four. 

9 «*Tf anyone brought a charge against 


® Men-ka-ra in Egyptian, Menkheres 
in Manetho, the lid of whose sarcophagus 
is now in the British Museum. He does 
not seem to have been related to Khufu, 
and it is possible that at this time in 
Egypt descent was traced through the 
mother rather than through the father 
(see i. ch. 178, note 5). In the Book 
of the Dead it is stated that his son 
Hortetef found one of the most import- 
ant chapters of the Ritual, during his 
reign, at Sesennu or Hermopolis, Ac- 


him on account of his decision, Myker- 
inos appeased his mind by giving him 
something else out of his own purse.” 
For wap’ éwvrod, cp. vii. 29, viii. 5. 

1 The cow must have been an image 
(or rather symbol) of Isis Hathor, who 
bore between the horns the disk of the 
moon (ch. 132). 

2 They were doubtless images of Hathor, 
who is represented naked. Adult women 
were never so depicted. 

3 We have once more an unclean inven- 
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tion of the half-caste guides. Even He- 7 This shows that the legend had been 


rodotos saw that he was being befooled. 

4 It was intended for the moon, not 
_the sun. 

5 When the women lamented for the 
death of Osiris and the search of Isis 
for him. 

6 The guide mistook the disk of the 
moon for that of the sun; hence this myth. 


concocted by the dragomen, as also do 
the reference to oracles, and the idea of 
a man being able to do without sleep 
(cp. Od. x. 84). Its connection with 
Sais may be due to the fact that Psam- 
metikhos II. bore the name of Men-ka-ra, 
and reigned six years, like the six years 
ascribed to Mykerinos in the myth. - 
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TIupapida 88 odtos dmeditrero TroAAOY éAdoow Tov TaTpos, 
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retparywvou,® AlBov Se és TO Hytov AiOiomixod- tHv 89 pereké- 
repol, dace “EXAnvav “Poddmios éraipns yuvaieos elvar, ovK 
OpOds Aéyovres.” ovde dy ovde eiddTes por halvovrar réyew 
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yap Kdpta TodNoict botepoy TovTwy Tav RBaciiéwy Tav Tas 
mupapuldas tavtas hy AuTropévwv ‘Podarmis, yeveny pev aro 
Opnicns, SovrAn 8 jv “Iddpovos tod ‘Hdarororrodos dvdpos 


Lapiov, cvvdovr0s 6 Aicwrov tov Aoyorrowod.' 


® i.e. 200 feet each side: Pliny is 
nearer the truth with his 363 Roman 
feet (about 350 English). The original 
length was 3564 feet, the perpendicular 
height being 219 feet, and the sloping 
height 2793 feet. The Egyptian name 
of the Third Pyramid was her, ‘‘ the 
upper.” The lower part is still covered 
with its coating of polished granite, the 
edges of which are bevelled. 

® For once Herodotos allows that the 
legend came from the Greeks, not from 
the ‘‘priests.” It embodies the old 
Aryan nursery tale of which the story 
of Cinderella and her slipper is a familiar 
illustration. According to Strabo (xvii. 
p. 1146) Rhodépis or Rhodépé was 
called Dorikha by Sapphé. Manetho 
made the Third Pyramid the work of 
Nitokris, the queen of the sixth dynasty, 
whom he described as ‘‘ rosy-cheeked,” 
and the pyramid really seems to have 
been finished by another sovereign than 
its original builder. This fact may have 
started the Greek legend that it was 
constructed by Rhodépis, ‘‘ the rosy- 
cheeked.” lian (Var. H. xiii. 33) 
makes Psammetikhos the king who 


Kal yap obTos 


married Rhodépis, and the wife of 
Psammetikhos I]. was a Neitakrit or 
Neitaker; while the Hellenic proclivities 
of Psammetikhos I., and the marriage 
of Amasis to a Greek wife, suggested the 
rest of the story. 

1 Hephestopolis is not likely to have 
been the name of an individual, and the 
introduction of sop points to the 
legendary character of the whole story, 
which Herodotos seems to have heard 
in Samos. The fables ascribed to Hsop 
were not written down until the time 
of Plato (see Wasps, 1259, and Plat. 
Phedr. 61), but were merely repeated 
orally, and, like the epic literature, 
which was all assigned to a single Homer, 
were assigned to a single eponymous 
author. Thus the ‘‘fable of sop” 
referred to in Aristoph. Birds, 651, is 
said by the scholiast to have been com- 
posed by Arkhilokhos. The number of 
birthplaces claimed for sop, as well 
as the stories current about him, indi- 
cate that he was a creation of the popu- 
lar mind. The fables can be traced to 
the old Hindu stories which were turned 
to a moral account by the Buddhists, 
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and which we have in the two Sanskrit 
collections, the Panchatantra and the 
Hitopadega. The latter were translated 
into Persian (Pehlevi) A.p. 570, for 
Khosru Nushirvan, and again into Arabic 
by Almokaffa about a.p. 770, under the 
title of the ‘‘ Kalila and Dimna.” The 
Arabs ascribed the fables to the mythical 
sage Lokraan, the contemporary of 
Solomon, whom the Persians regarded 
as an ugly black slave. The Kalila and 
Dimna was translated into Greck by 
Simeon in the cleventh century, and 
into Hebrew by the Rabbi Joel, the 
latter becoming the source of our 
European fables through the Latin ren- 
dering of John of Capua. <A French 
rendering of a Persian translation of the 
Arabic book (made by David Sahid of 
Ispahan), which ascribed the fables to the 
“Indian sage Bilpay” or Pilpay, appeared 
in the seventeenth century. Alowmos 
may be a Grecised form of a Lydo-Phry- 


giréovat 5€ Kws ev TH 


gian name. <Aoyorords is “ prose-writer,” 
Adbyos being opposed to &rn, ‘‘ verses.” 

2 ** Accordingly Zsop'must have been 
Iadmdn’s slave.” The usual story, how- 
ever, was that Aisop had been manu- 
mitted, was intimate with Kreesos, Solon, 
and Peisistratos, and had been sent to 
Delphi as the Ambassador of Kroesos 
(see Plut. de S. Num. Vind. p. 556 F). 
There he was thrown from the Hyampean 
rock on a charge of sacrilege, according to 
the scholiast on Aristoph. /Vasps, 1446-9, 
because he had ridiculed the Delphians 
for having no landed property, in re- 
venge for which they had hidden one 
of the sacred vessels in his baggage. 

5 ‘For a Rhodépis, that is.” ‘Podwae 
is Schiafer’s correction of the ‘Poda@aw of 
the MSS. Valcknaer reads ‘Podwreos, 
Reiske xara ‘Podéeu. The construction 
is the same as in ws elxdoa, and results 
from the fact that the infinitive was 
originally the dative of a verbal noun, 
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Navxpati érrappodiror yiverOar ai éraipar. tovTo peéev yap 
aitn, Tis Wéps AéyeTat Bde o Aovyos, oUTw 84 TL KrELYN eyévETO 
@s eat of travres “EXXnves ‘Podwtrios TO obvopa éFépabov: rovTo 
S¢ torepoy tavrns, TH ovvowa* Hy Apyidinn, doidysos ava ri 
“Errdba éeyévero, haocov dé THs Evépns Teptteaynvevtos. Xadpakos 
dé @s Avodpuevos “Podamiv arevoornae és MuriAnvny, ev pérete 
Large ToANA KaTexeprounoé pv.” 

‘Podwmios pév vuv mépe trémavpar. pera 5 Muxepivov 136 
yevéoOar Aiyurrrov Bacthéa Edeyov of tepeis “Acuyw,® tov Ta 
Tpos NALov avicxyovta Trovjoas te ‘Hdaictw mpotidasa, covta 
TOAAG Te KaAMOTA Kal TOAAD péyioTa: Eyer pev yap Kal Ta 
wavTa wpoTwvAaia TuTrOUS TE eyyeyAuppevovs Kal adAnY drypuv 
oixodopnuadtwov pupinv, éxeiva 8€ wal paxp@® padiota. én 
toutov Bacinevovtos édeyor, apsEins eovons ToddRS ypNnuaTon, 
yevérOat vopov Aiyuvrrioust, amodecxvivta évéyupov Tod mTaTpos 
Tov véxuy oUT@ AawBavery TO ypéos:" mpooTEOHvar SE Ett TOUTP 
T®S vow tovde, Tov Sidovta TO ypéos Kal dmdaons Kpateiv Tis 
Tov AapBdvovtos Onxns, Te 5é trroriBévte TodTo TO évéxvpov 
tyvode éreivat Cnuinv py Bovropévp arrododvar 7d ypéos, pnde 
avT@ éxeivp TedeuTHCAVTL Elvat Tadis Kupjoar pnt ev exeivep 
T@ TatTpwip Tapp punt ev adAdo pndevi, unte adrov pndéva TaV 
éwuTov atroyevouevov Odrpar. wmepBaréobat 8¢ BovdAopevor 
rovrov tov Bactdéa Tos mpoTEepov éwuTovD Bactréas yevouévous 
Adyirrrov pynpoovvov amupapylda dAuTrécOar éx wWrivOwv Trow}- 


cavtTa, év TH ypdupata ev riO@ éeyxexoNappéva Tade AéyovTa 


while ws was the ablative of the demon- 
strative (‘‘thus”’). 

4 **Next after her another whose 
name.” Naukratis shared the character 
of most seaport towns. Founded by the 
Milesians in the time of Psammetikhos 
I., when no foreign traders were allowed 
to penetrate further into the country 
(like the Dutch at Nagasaki in Japan), 
it is now represented by Desuk on the 
right bank of the Rosetta (Kandpic) 
branch of the Nile, twenty-six miles 
south-east of Rosetta. Amasis deprived 
the Milesians of their monopoly, which 
they had shared with Samians and 
£ginetans, and granted similar trading 
privileges to all Greeks, so that Nau- 
kratis became the common factory of 
~ Miletos, Khios, Teos, Phéksa, Klazo- 


mene, Rhodes, Halikarnassos, Knidos, 
Phasélis, and Mityléné, the temple of 
Apollo remaining under the superintend- 
ence of the Milesians. Porcelain and 
flower-wreaths were its chief manufac- 
tures. 

5 According to Athenzus (Deipn. xiii. 
p. 596), it was Rhodépis (Dorikha) who 
was satirised by Sapphé. 

6 Called Sasykhés by Diod. (i. 94), 
who makes him precede Sesostris. He 
represents Ases-kaf or Shepses-kaf, the 
successor of Menkara, who built the 
pyramid called keb, ‘‘the cool.” This 
must be the brick pyramid of Herod- 
otos. 

7 This can scarcely be anything more 
than legend. 

®§ Two brick pyramids exist at Dah- 
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dott. “un we Katovoc bis pos Tas ALOlvas Twupapldas* Tpoéxo 
yap avtéwy tooodrov Scov o Zevs Tav dAXwv Oedv, KovT@ yap 
vrotuTTovTEs és Aipvynv, 6 TL WpoaayotTo Tov Wnrod TH KovTs, 
ToUTO auAdEeyovTes TAivOous eipuvcav Kal pe TpomT@ ToLovTe 
é£etroinaav.” ® 
137¢  Totdtov pév tocadta amodé~acOa. pera 5é tovrov Bast- 
Nedoat avdpa tuprov é€& ’Avictos Todos, TO ovvopa “Avvow 
elvat. emi tovtov Bacidevovtos éXdoat én’ Alyurrrov xeipi 
jwodrn Al@iords te nal LaBaxav rov AiOidrrwv Baciréa.' tov 
pev bn tudrOv TovTov olyecOar hevyovta és ta Grea,” Tov & 
AiOtovra Bacirevery Aiyurrrou én’ érea tevrnxovta. év Toias 
> \ 4 b 4 a A 2 e 4 
autov tabe atrobéFacbar. Skxws tev tis Aiyurriwy dpdptor Tt, 
a > A +Q/ 3f/ A 5 / a 
Krewe pev avTav ovdéeva eOéreLv, Tov Sé KaTa péyaOos Tov 
adixnpatos éxdotp Sixdlew, émitdcoovta yopata yovv pos TH 
éwuTav more, bev Exactos Wy Tov adixedvTwy. Kal odtw ent 
e , 9 4 e 4 N \ A b] 4 
al Tones éyévovto trnAoTEpat TO pév yap TpaTov éyw@aOnoay 
e \ A Q 4 ? , > , 
uTo Tov Tas Suwpvyas dpvEavTav emt Lecwdotpios Bacrréos, 
Sevrepa 5é él rot Ai@iotros Kal ndpta inpnral éyévorto. 
e / \ e tA 4 3 lad > 7 4 ¢ 
uynréwy 5é wal érepewy yevomevéwy ev tH AiyiTt@ TroXiwy, as 
éuol Soxei, uddota 9 ev BovBaorte more eEeyooOn, dv rH Kat 
iepov eats BovBdortios aktarnynrotatrov: pelo pev yap adda 
kal trodvodatravatepa eats iepd, jdovn Sé idécOat ovdey rovrov 
Hadrov. 1 5é BovBaotis Kata “EdXAdba yrwooav éoti “Aprepes.* 
138 ro & lepov abris mde Eyer. mAnv THs éoodou TO aAXO VACOS 


shiir, cased with limestone, another at called Elbé by the Greeks, where Amyr- 


Illahfin, and a fourth at Howara in the 
Faytm. 

® Another ‘‘subjective” translation 
of the guides, which is as Greek in style 
and spirit as it is non-Egyptian. 

1 Ases-kaf of the fourth dynasty, and 
Sabako of the twenty - fifth, were sepa- 
rated by an interval of more than 3000 
years! The Egyptian king conquered 
by Sabaka or Sabako was Bak-en-ranf, 
the Bokkhoris of the Greeks, a native 
of Sais, who reigned six years. See App. 
I. Herodotos has misunderstood his 
informants, or mixed his notes together, 
as Anysis must be the name either of a 
place or of a man, not of both. Accord- 
ing to Lepsius, it was Thennésis, the 
name of the island in Lake Menzaleh, 


tos took refuge, and to which, accord- 
ing to the popular legend, Bak-en-ranf 
had previously fled. Bak-en-ranf, how- 
ever, was captured and burned alive by 
Sabaka. For the history of the Ethio- 
pian dynasty, see App. I. 

2 See ch. 140, and preceding note. 

3 Sabaka, the So of 2 Kings xvii. 4, 
reigned twelve years according to Mane- 
tho and the monuments. His successor 
was Sabatok—Sebikhosin Manetho—who 
reigned, according to the latter authority, 
fourteen years. Then came Taharka, 
Manetho's Tarakos, Old Testament Tir- 
hakah, Assyrian Tarku. Herodotos has 
amalgamated the three Ethiopian kings 
into one. 

“ See ch. 59, note 6. 
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tO~re» de yap tod Neldov Sudbpuxes éaéxouct ov ouppioryovaat 
DUACE, Grr axpe THs éxodou Tod vepod éxarépn eoexet, ) ev 
7 Tepippeovoa 7 Se Th, eUpos éovtca éxarépn éxatov todar, 

wipecs Katdoxtos. Ta Sé mpoTUAata thos pev Séxa dpyuidv 
fori, rutrovae 88 é€arnyert éoxevddatat akiowct Noyou. ov & ev 
péon TH WodE TO iepov KaTopatas TravroOev TepuovTs: ATE yap 
THS WOALOS pev exxexwopevns trod, Tov & iepod ov Kexuynpévov 
ws apynOev erroinOn, ecomrov éott. wepiOet Sé ado aipacc 
eyyeyAuppévn TuTrotot, Eott 5¢ Ecwbev ddroos Sevdpéwv peylaorwv 
mwepurevupévov mepl vnov péyav, ey Te 57 THyaApa Ever evpos 
S¢ xab pijxos tod iepod wavtTn otadiou éorl. Kata pev 69 THY 
éxodoy éotpwpévn éott od505 AiGov él aoradious tpets wadioTd 
xn, Std THS ayopys hépovoa és TO pds Ha, edpos 56 ws Teraépwv 
wrLOpwv: tH Se Kai TH Tis od0d Sévdpea ovpavounxea Trépuxe: 
gdépes 5é és “Epuéw icpov. ro pév 51 lepdy tovto obtw exe. 
TérXos 5é THS amaddays Tov AlOloTros de EXeyov yevérOac. 139 
Sp ev re trvme tonvde iddvta avtov olyerOar pevyorta: 
éSoxel of avdpa éemictdvta cupPBovrgcve.w tos iepéas Tous év 
Aiyurrp ovArdétavta mdavtas pécovs Siatapeiv. idovta S& thy 
Spi tavTnv réyeww adtoy ws mpodaciv ot Soxéor TavTnv Tous 
Geovs mpodeaxvivar, va doeBioas ep) Ta icpa KaKov TL pos 
Oeay  mpos avOpmTrav AdBa: ovKwv Toijcey TdoTa, adda 
yap ot é£eAndAvbévat tov ypovov, oxocov Kexpnobar apfavra 
Aiyurrou éexywpncev. ev yap tH Aiftorin covtt atte 7a 
pavrnia, Tolar xpéwvrat AiOlorres, dvetre ws Séou adtov Abyirrrou 
Bactreioat Etea TevtTyjKovTa. ws wv Oo ypovos ovToS éENLE Kat 
autov 4 Gus tod evuTrviov éeretdpacce, Ex@v aTadddooeToO eK 
ris Aiyurrrou 6 2aBaxds.® 

‘Os 8 dpa olyerOat tov Aidiora é& Aiyirrou, adtis tov 140 
Tuddov apxew ex tav édéwy amrixdpevoy, EvOa tevtnKxovta étea 
picov xwoas aod@ Te Kal yéaq oie.” Sxws yap ot orrav 
otroy ayovtas Aiyurrriwy ws éxdotowot TpooteTayOar asvyy Tod 
AiOlorros, és rHv Swpenv Kerevew odhéas nal orrodov Kxopitey. 
Tavrny THY vicov ovdels TrpoTepoy eduvacOn ’Apupraiou eFeupeir, 
GArNa Erea él Wréw 7) Evtaxdcia ovx oloi Te Hoay avTny 


® It need hardly be observed that the and reinstated himself in the kingdom. 
whole of this is unhistorical. Tirhakah See App. I. The reference to the oracles 
was driven out by the Assyrian conquest shows that the fable came not from the 
of Egypt, but more than once returned ‘“‘ priests,” but from Greek guides. 
with the help of the Egyptian patriots, 6 This is equally a fable. 
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dveupeiv of mporepor yevouevor Bacireis "Apuptaiov. obvopa bé 
TavTn TH vnTw "EXBO, péyabos & orl wdvryn Séxa cradiov.’ 
Mera 8 rotrov Bactredoat tov iepéa tov ‘Hdalotou, 19 
obvopa elvat LeOav:* Tov ev aroyinot exe Tapaypnodpevov 
Tay paxyipov Aiyurrriov as obey Senodpevov avtav, adXa Te by 
atiyia wogovra és avtovs, Kal odheas amedécOas ras apovpas, 
toto él tev mpotépwv Bacthéwv Sed0c0ar eEaipérous éxaoty 
Sumdexa apovpas. peta 5é én’ Alyurtov édatvey otpatov 
péyav YavaydpiBov Baciéa *ApaBlov®* re nal ’Acoupiov. 
obxwv 57 Oérew Tos payipovs Tav Aiyurriov BonOety> tov § 
iepéa és arropinv aretAnpévoy écedOovta és TO péyapoy mpos 
Toyarpa atrodvpecbat ola xivdvvever wabeiv: cdodupopevoy 5 
dpa pu éredOeiv trrvov, cal ot So-as dv tH Spe eriotdvta Top 
Geov Oapoivew ws oddév Teigerar ayapt avridfwv Tov ’ApaBiwv 
oTpatov: avTos ydp ot méuyres Tiyswpovs. Tovrorce 89 jay 
qicuvoyv Toc. évuTrviowwt, mapadaBovta Aiyurrriwy tovs PBovdo- 
pévous of ErecOat, orpatorredevcacba év IInXovelp (ravrn yap 
clot ai éoBorat): ErecOar S€ of THY paxlpwv pev oddéva avdpoar, 
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Kamnrous b€ Kal yepwvaxtas Kal wyopaious avOpwrous. évOaira 


7 See note 1 above, and iii. ch. 17. 
As Amyrteos was driven into the 
marshes B.c. 455, while Rud-Amun (the 
Urdamane of the Assyrians), the son-in- 
law of Tirhakah, was driven out of 
Egypt after his temporary occupation 
of it by the Assyrians in B.c. 665, the 
arithmetic of Herodotos is considerably 
at fault. After Rud-Amun’s death, 
Mi-Amun-Nut, the son of Tirhakah, 
again succeeded in occupying Egypt 
about B.c. 660, and compelling the Assy- 
Tian satraps or vassal-kings to acknow- 
ledge him. But he soon retired to 
Napata. 

8 Neither Egyptian nor Assyrian his- 
tory know anything of this personage. 
Sennacherib died in B.c. 681, before the 
conquest of Egypt by his son and suc- 
cessor, Esar-haddon, and therefore long 
before the expulsion of the Ethiopians. 
The story of the destruction of the As- 
syrian army is an echo of the biblical 
account which places it in Palestine, 
and (in agreement with the Assyrian 
inscriptions) in the time of Tirhakah, 


when he was sole and undisputed master 
of the whole country. Though priests 
of Amun usurped the royal power, the 
monuments know of no priest of Ptah 
who did so. Sethos has been identified 
with Zet, whom Manetho makes the 
last king of the Tanitic twenty-third 
dynasty, reigning for thirty-one years. 
But the chronology makes this impos- 
sible, and Scthos is Seti, not Zet. The 
legend, however, is evidently Egyptian, 
not Greek, and the name of Sennacherib, 
as well as the fact of the Assyrian attack, 
is correct. 

8a This is a fresh proof that we have 
lost little in the Assyrian history of 
Herodotos. The Egyptian priests called 
Sennacherib king of the Arabians as 
being an Asiatic, Arab being the Greek 
equivalent of the Egyptian Shasu or 
nomads, and some of the expounders of 
Manctho accordingly called the HyPs0e 
Arabs (Joseph. ¢. Ap. i. 14). Had Herod- 
otos known anything of Assyrian history 
he would not have repeated the state- 
ment. 
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dw-e xopévous,’ Toot éevavtlovcy [adroiot] émtyubévtas vuKros pis 
b] f n \ “a 9 “a A 
apoupaious Kara pev hayeiv tovs hapetpedvas avtav nata é Ta 
, N “ 3 \ 4 n~ e , 
7o£a, mpos S€ trav aoridwy ta dyava, wore TH VoTtepaln pevyov- 


Tarze ophewy yupvayv Srrwy receiv TrOAXOUS. 


“~ @ e 
Kat vuv ovTos oO 


Baoridevs Extnxe ev TH lep~ Tov “Hdalcrov rAlOwos, Exwv ert 


TRS xeipos pov, Aéywv Sid ypappdtov Tae. 


evar eBns goto.” | 


cc 2 > +f e 
és eué Tis opéwy 


"Es yey toaovde Tov Aoyou Aiyvarvol te Kal of lepeis éXeyor, 
a7TradexvuvtTes amo Tov mpwrov Baciréos és tov ‘Hdalotou tov 
leppda toirov Tov Téedevtaiov Baoihevoavta play te Kal Tecoepa- 
xowra Kal tpinkocias dvOpaTev yeveds yevopévas, Kad év tav- 
Ta. apyeptas nal Bactréas Exatépovs TocovTous yevopévous.” 
Keron Tpinkooia pev avdpav yeveal Suvéarat pipta étea yevead 
Yap rpeis avdpav éxarov ered dot pifs 8é nal recoepdKovta 
re ray émidolrav yeveiwv, al éricay riot tpinkoainet, éotl 


Tecgepaxovta Kal tpinxoota Kal yidva Ered.” 


odtw ev pupiool 





® Sennacherib defeated Tirhakah at 
Alaku or Eltekeh. Josephus says he 
took Pelusion (Antig. xii. 1), probably 
becanse of this passage of Herodotos. 
‘An«, is an accusative absolute; atray = 
the enemy. 
1 Here we have to do again with the 
Greek dragomen. The story of Sethos 
was attached to the statue of some deity 
which was supposed to hold a mouse 
in its hand. Mice, however, were not 
sacred in Egypt, nor were they used as 
symbols or found on the monuments. 
On the other hand, the Greeks were 
familiar with the conception of Apollo 
Smintheus, who was represented on coins 
of Alexandria Troas with a mouse in the 
hand, and whose statue at Khrysé by 
Skopes had a mouse under the foot, be- 
cause mice ‘‘had gnawed the leather of 
the enemy’s arms” (Strab. xiii. p. 416). 
Eustathios (ad Jt, i. 39) says that the 
Trojans reverenced mice ‘‘ because they 
gnawed the bow-strings of the enemy.” 
The instription is as thoroughly non- 
Egyptian as it is thorougbly Greek. 
32 See ch. 100. From Menes to Meeris 
were 330 kings; Herodotos has since 
named eleven others (including Sethos). 


No Egyptian priest, however ignorant, 


could have furnished him with his 
account of these latter, much less have 
supposed them to have succeeded each 
other. Indeed, there is clear evidence, 
from the way in which the story of most 
of the kings is attached to some monu- 
ment, that their succession depended on 
the order of Herodotos’s sight-sceing, 
and the place they accordingly occupied 
in his note-book. Consequently the 
statement that there were 341 kings 
from Menes to Scthos zas not given, as 
Herodotos asserts, on the authority of the 
Egyptian priests, or even on that of the 
guides, but was a calculation of his own. 
This shows how cautious we must be in 
accepting his assertions. Of course there 
could not have been an exactly equal 
number of kings and priests for 341 
generations. 

3 The arithmetic of Herodotos is at 
fault; the number should be 11,366} 
years, instead of 11,340. But a genera- 
tion was counted at 30 years only, not 
33%, as Herodotos counts it here, ap- 
parently for the purpose of being able 
to reckon more easily ; while a moment’s 
reflection should have taught him that 
a king’s reign is not equivalent to a 
generation. 
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te éreou kal yiriovoe Kal tpinxociowwl te Kal Teccepaxovra 
Exeyov Oeov avOpwrroeidéa ovdéva yevérOar: ov pévtTot ovdé wpo- 
Tepov ovdé baotepoy ev Tolot trodolroret Aiyvrrov Bacthevot 
yevopevotct éXeyov ovdSéy TovoiTo. év tolvuy TOUTE TO YKpov~ 
Tetpaxis éreyou €& 7Oéwy Tov HALov avateirdar:* evOa Te viv 
xataoveta., evOcvTey Sis érrayvtetAat, cal évOey viv avarérnet, 
évOaira Sis xatadivar: cal ovdév trav Kat Aiyurrrov imo TtdoTa 
érepotwOnvat, ovTe Ta x THS yéas oUTE TA Ex TOV TrOTapOD odt 
ytvopeva, ovTe Ta apdl vovcous ovTe TA KaTa TOs Pavadtous. 
143 mpotepov dé ‘Exataim ta Aoyorrom’ ev OnBynow yevenroynoavri 
Te éwutTov Kal dvadjoaytt Thy twatpinv és éxnatdéxarov Deo 
érroinoay ot iepets tod Aros olov re Kal éuol ov yevenroynoavte 
Guewurov. éoayayorres és TO péyapov éow ov péya eEnplOpecov 
Secxvuvtes Kodoccovs FEvAivous TocovTous Saous aep el7roy:® 
apyvepevs yap Exactos avTobs lata él THs EwuTov Lons eixova 
€wuTov’ apiOpéovtes wy nal Sevxvuvtes ot tepets épol amredelx- 
yuoay qtaida tatpos éwuTayv ExacTov eovta, ex Tod ayytoTa 
amoQavovtos THs eixovos SveEvovtes Sud Tacéwyv Ews ov amédeEay 
dmacas avtds. ‘Exataip 8 yevenroyjoavtTt éwuTov nal dava- 
Syoavte és éxxardéxatoy Oedv avteyevendoynoay ert TH aprOuneoes, 
od Sexouevot Trap’ avtov amd Geo yevéoOat avOpwiroy: avrte- 
yevendoynoay 5é& ode, ddpevor Exactov TaY KoACoTaY Tipwpty 
éx Tipwpuos yeyovévat, és 5 Tous TwévTe Kal TecoepdKovTa Kar 
Tpinxocious amébeEav Kodocaods' [ripwuw érrovopatopevor], xar 


* ““The sun had four times risen out 
of its usual place.” Perhaps, as Mr. 
Poole suggests, Herodotos misunderstood 
the statement that the solar risings of 
the stars had fallen four times on those 
days of the vague year on which the 
settings fell in the time of Sethos. 

5 « Hekatzxos the prose-writer.” There 
is no disrespect implied in this title 
(see ch. 134, note 1). But after having 
been considerably indebted to him, 
Herodotos now mentions him for the 
first time, only to contrast his vanity 
with his own modesty, and to recount 
the rebuke and mortification he had re- 
ceived. Hekatszos of Miletos, the son of 
Hégésander, took a prominent part in 
the Ionic revolt (B.c. 500), and died a 
little after the Persian War. Before the 


revolt he had travelled widely and em- 
bodied his observations in two works, 
the geographical I'js weplodos and the 
historical Teveadoylax. His clear and 
mellifluous style was highly praised by 
Hermogenes and Strabo.—The previous 
chapters (especially 100 as compared 
with 142) indicate that the priests with 
whom Herodotos conversed were the 
priests of Ptah at Memphis, not of Amun 
at Thebes. But Herodotos wishes to 
conceal the fact that he did not ascend 
the Nile so high as his rival Hekateos 
(see ch. 29, note 7). 

$ te. 341. The statues were probably 
those of deities. Note 2 above makes it 
doubtful whether Herodotos really saw 
this actual number. 

7 Herodotos and Hekateos could not 
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@ Q wv 34 > / b) 4 lA 4 
ovre és Oeov ovre és Fpwa avédnoay avTouvs. mipwpis 5é dott 
xata ‘Edd\dda yAw@ooay Karos Kdyabos.® dn OV TAY al Eixoves 
Hoav, Toovtovs ameveixvucdy odeas mavras éovtas, Oeav &e 
qodNov amadrXaypévous. 7d Se mpotepoy Tay avdpav TovTav 
Oeovs elvas rods év Alyimt@ adpxovtas,” oixéovtas apa rotor 
avOparoct, Kat TovTwy aiel Eva Tov Kpatéovta elvat: boratov 
d¢ avris Baciredoas “Opov tov ’Oalpios traida, tov ’ArroANwva 
“EAAnves ovopdtovat’ TovTov xatatravoavta Tupava Bactrevoas 
votatrov Aiyirrov.’ “Ocupis S€ dott Avovucos xatd ‘EXAdda 
yraooav. éy "EdAnoe. pév vuv vedtato. Tov Oeav voplfovtar 
eivas ‘Hpaxdrjs te xal Atovycos xai Udy, map’ Aiyurrrloe 88 
Ilay pév dpyauratos nal Tov oKT® TaY TpwTeV AeEeyouévaVv 
Oey,” ‘Hpaxrjs 8¢ trav Sevtépwy tay Suodexa Aeyouévor elvat, 
Asovucos 5é tev Tpltwr, of éx Tav Suddexa Oedv éyévoyTo.® 
“Hpawrei pév 57 dca avrol Aiyvrrioi dace elvat érea és “Apacuy 
Baorréa, Sednrwtal pos rpdcGe: avi S& ett rovTwv mdéova 
Aéyetat elvar, Acovicw 8 Adyiota TovTwy, Kal TovT@ TevTa- 
xeoyldua Kal pipia Aoyilovtar elvar és “Apaow Baoiréa. Kar 

Ld 3 , > 4 > id bd] , 
taora Aiyurtio, atpexéws acl érictacbat, aicl te NoyilCopmevot 
cat aieh amoypadopevos ta Erea. Atoviow pév vuv To éx 
Ss x. a K 15 4 4 @ \ e , 4 
LeuéAns THS Kdduou Aeyopévw yevéoOar nata é€axoowa Erea xal 
ximia paddord dots és eué, “Hpaxre? S€ TO ’Areunvns Kata 

? , ¥ a 2 / ? , 5 \ 
eivaxoowa érea Ilavi de r@ ex Invedomns (ex tadtns yap Kat 
“Eppéw Déyetat yevéoOat vo “EXAnvev o Ilav) dddoow ered 


? A A \ bd / A 9 > s4 4 
éote tav Tpwixayv, kata oKxTaxooia padiota és éué.” TtovTwv 


have seen the same collection of statues, 
although Herodotos wishes to produce 
the impression that they did so, since 
Hekateos saw the memorials of 345 
‘‘ generations”; whereas Herodotos saw 
only 341, although he was in Egypt two 
generations later than Hekateos, and 
should therefore have seen 347. 

8 ‘‘Gentleman” ; pi romi, ‘‘the man,” 
was applied to the native Egyptian as 
opposed to slaves and foreigners. Men- 
tion is made of Dioskurides, the son of 
Pirémis, in the Halikarnassian inscrip- 
tion published by Newton (Zssays on 
Art and Archeology). Pirébmis was 
probably related to one of the Karian 
mercenaries in Egypt. Romi, how- 
ever, is not found before the Persian 


period; the old Egyptian equivalent 
being zot. 

® For the dynasties of gods and demi- 
gods, see ch. 48, note 6. 

1 For the Osiris myth, see App. I. 
Typhon is Set or Sutckh, originally the 
god of war and strangers, who, with his 
brother Horus, made up the Rehehui or 
hostile twins, and in the later period of 
Egyptian history ceased to be worshipped. 
Typhon was not the last of the divine 
dynasty, as he was followed by Horus. 

3 See ch. 43, note 9; ch. 46, note 5. 

3 See ch. 43, note 6. 

* See ch. 53, note 5. The fall of Troy 
was placed B.c. 1335 by Duris (ap. 
Clem. Alex. Str. i. p. 337), 1270 by the 
author of the Life of Homer, 1260 by 
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av apdhotépwyv wdapecte [wépt Extat] ypacOar roicl ris weloetas 
Neyopévotos parrov: euol 8 avn wept avtav youn arobédextat. 
eb pev yap pavepoi Te éyévovto Kai xateynpacay Kad ovToL ev TH 
“FAAS, Kata wep “Hpaxrrjs o €& "Auditpiwvos yevdmevos, xat 
5% nal Avovucos 6 éx Yepérns nad av o éx« Unverorns yevo- 
pevos, pn av tis Kal TovTovs aAXdous avdpas yevoyévous Exe 
Ta éxelvwv ovvopata Tay Tpoyeyovotwv Oedv. viv dSé Arovucoy 
Te Aeyoues of “EAANVES ws adTixa yevowevoy és Tov pnpov évep- 
pararo Zevds xal jvecxe és Nvcav tiv varép Aiyirrrov éodcay 
év 7H AlOtorly,’ Kal Tlavos ye mépt ode éyovot eimely Oxy 
érpameto yevopevos. Sidra por wy yéyove Ste totepov érvOovTo 
of "EXAnves ToUTwY TA OvVONaTa H Ta T@Y AGAXNwY Oewav. aT 
of Sé érvOovro ypovov, amo TovToU yevendoyéove, avTaY THY 
ryéver ty. 

Tdota pév vuv avtot Aiyimruo Xéyouct’ doa Sé of te AADXOL 
dvOpwro. Kal Aiyvmriot Aéyovcs opororyéovTes Tolat AANOLOL 
KaTad TavTny Thy Kopny yevérOar, Taor 7dn Ppdow: mpocéotat 
Sé Te avToiot Kal THs éuAs drypcos. 

"ErevOepwobévres Aiyirrrios pera tov tepéa tov ‘Hdalorou 
Baciretcavta (ovdéva yap ypovov olol te jRoav avev Baciréos 
StaitacOat) éorncavto dumdexa Bacidéas, és Suadexa poipas 
Sacdpevo. Alyurrroy macav.° odtor ériyaplas troimodpevoe 
éBacinevoy vouovrr ToicwWe ypewpevot, pte KaTatpety dAANAOUS 
pyre mréov te Sifnobar Exew tov Erepov Tod érépou, elval te 
dirous Ta padicta: TaVvde 5é civena TOUS VvOpous ToUTOUS érroLé- 
ovro, iayupws wepiaréAXovtes. exéypnoto opi’ Kar apyas 
avtixa évotapevoiot és Tas Ttupavvidas Tov yadrkén giddy 
omeicavTa avtav év Te lep@ tov ‘Hdaiorov, rovtov dirdaons 
Bacirevoew Aiyvrrrov: és yap 5n Ta Wdvta iepa ouvendéyovTo. 
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Herodotos and Thukydides, 1209 by the 
Parian marble, 1183 by Eratosthenes, 
1171 by Sosibios, 1169 by Ephoros, and 
1149 by Clemens. 

5 This myth grew out of the name of 
Dionysos (perhaps the Vedic dyunishe, 
‘‘day and night "—Max Miiller). Nysa 
was usually placed in India (Pomp. 
Mela, iii. 7; Plin. N. H. vi. 21), but 
there were several cities of the name in 
Asia. Herodotos (followed by Diodoros) 
places it in Ethiopia, in order to identify 
Dionysos with Osiris. 


6 We learn from the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions that the Assyrians divided Egypt 
among twenty satraps or vassal-kings, of 
whom one of the chief was Necho of Sais, 
the father of Psammetikhos. The number 
twelve comes from the twelve courts of 
the Labyrinth, which Herodotos erro- 
neously connected with this period of 
Egyptian history. “The Egyptians being 
made free” means free from monarchical 
or priestly rule, like a Greek republic. 

7 The allusion to the oracle shows the 
Greek source of the story. 
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car 84 oft pvnpocvva edoke AvrécOa ow, Sokav 8é odu 148 
érroujcavto NaBvpivOov, orjLyov vmrép THs ALiwYns THs Molptos 
cata Kpoxodeiiwy xareopévny troduv * pddtotd Kn Kelpevov: Tov 
éy@ 75n eldov Noyou pélw. ef ydp tis Ta FE ‘EXAjvor Telyed 
wv 9 LU , 4 / Aa 
Te Kat Epywy atrodeEw sudroyicatTo, EXdooovos Tovou Te ay Kal 
Samdyns pavein éovta tov NaBupivOov TovTov. Kaito. afworoyos 
. © 3 9 / : \ € 3 / ? 
ye xal o év "Edéocw €or) vnds cal o év Yayo. jHoav pév vuv cal 
ai mupapides Aoyou péloves, Kal ToANaY Exdotn avTewv ‘EAXN- 
vexav Epyov cal peyddwv avtakin: o 5é 5y AaBvpwO0s Kal Tas 
amupapidas uTepBddXe. Tov yap dumdexa pev eiot addral KaTa- 
oTeyol, avtimuror dAANAnGL, EE pev mpos Bopew && Sé pos vorov 
TeTpappévat, cuvexeis’ Totyos dé EEwHev o adtos odheas Trepsepyer. 
2 lA >] wv a \ e / U > 9 
oixnpata 8 verte Suda, TA péev vrroyea TA Se peTéwpa er 
9 / : 9 / \ e 4 
éxeivoict, Tpiaxitwa apiOuoy, mevtaxociwy Kal yidlwv éxdtepa. 
Ta pév vuy petéwpa TOY oiknudtwv avdtol te wpéopev SieEvovtes 
b) 4 4 \ > Le) e / , 
kat avtol Oenodpevor Aéyopev, Ta Sé avTa@V UTroyea RoOyouce 
éruvOavopeba: of yap éemecteates tav AlyuTrrioy Secxvivar 
? Q +) A wv 4 , ,) 4 S A 9 A 
auta ovdapas HOedov, papevor Onxas avTo elvar Tov Te apyny 
tov aBvpivOov tovTov oixodopnoapévwy Baciiéwv Kal Tav 
iepav KpoxodelAwy. odTw TaY pey KaTW Tépt oiKNnuaTwY AKO; 
mwaparaBovtes Aéyouev, TA Se dvw pélova avOpwrniov epyov 
by el \ wv a / ee 
avtol mpéopev* ai te yap E€odou bia TOY oTeyéwy Kal ot Eduypol 
Sia Tay adréwy eovtes TrotKihwTaTor Odvua puplov TwapelyovTo 
€& avrrs Te és Ta oixnpata SteEvcotot Kal éx Tov oiKnpdTwV és 
WacTaoas, &> oTéyas Te adXNas ex TaY TracTddwy Kal és avrAdS 
Gras éx Tay oinnudTwv. dpod? dé mavtTwy TovTwy ALOlyn KaTd 
TEP ob ToixoL, ot S€ Totyor TUTMY eyyeyuppévwY TEL, AVA 
dé éxaotn weplotudos AlOov AEevKoD dppoopévov Ta padioTa. 
THs 5é€ yovins tedXevT@vTOs Tov AaBupivOov EyeTae Tupapis 
4 ? a a 4 3 CQr > 
TecoEepaKxovTopyulos, év TH Coa peydra eyyéyAumrat: odds 8 
és auTny vio yhv terolntat. 


8 The lake was called Arsinoé, from the 
wife and sister of Ptolemy Philadelphos 
(in old Egyptian, She), Lake Merris, 
which is dried up, has been shown by 
Mr. Cope Whitehouse to have extended 
from the Wadi Moieh to the Fayfim 
(Proc. Soc. Bib. <Arch., June 1882). 
The pyramid in it is that of E]-Lahfn. 
The remains of the Labyrinth have been 
placed near the pyramid of Hawara. 
It must have had the shape of a horse- 

P 


shoe, occupying an area of 8800 yards, « 


with a large inner court of about 60 
acres. Brugsch explains the name as 
elpa-ro-hunt, ‘‘temple of the mouth of 
the lake.” Inscriptions show that it 
was built by Amen-em-hat III. of the 
twelfth dynasty, so that Diodoros is 
nearer the truth than Herodotos in say- 
ing that it was built by King Mendes. 
Strabo made the numberof courts twenty- 
seven (xvii. p. 811). 
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av appotépwy mapeott [mépt éxtar] ypacBar toicl tis welcctae= 
Nevyouévotos paArrov: euol & wy 7 wept avTrav yvapun arrodébextae=- 
ei pev yap pavepot te éyévovto Kal Kateynpacay Kalb ovTos ev TH 
"FAAdS&, xara wep ‘Hpaxdris o && ’Auditpiwvos yevopevos, nad 
5% «al Acovucos 6 éx Yeuérns cal Ilav 6 é« Unverdans yew- 
pevos, pn av Tis Kal TovTOUs GAXous avdpas yevoyévous Eyew 
Ta éxelvwy ovvopata Tov Mpoyeyovotwy Oedv. viv 5é Arovucor 

, ed e > / t b \ \ > 

Te Néyouos of “EAAnves ws avTixa yevomevoyv és TOY ppoY Evep- 
4 ‘ A ww 3 N 4 \ e b A “ 
paparo Zevs nai jnvetxe és Nucav thy vrrép Avyvrrov éodcay 
? a 9 5 4 4 9 ? a rd 
éy tH AiOtorly, nat Ilavos ye aépe ovx éyovot eitreiy oxy 
érpdreto yevopevos. SHArAd por ay yéyove Sti Botepoy érvOovro 
of "EXAnves TovTwy Ta ovvopata i) Ta TOV GdAXwv Oedyv. ar 
@ 3 , 4 > N 4 A > ~ A 
ov dé érvOovto ypovov, amo TovTou yevendoyéovet avTay THY 

ryéveouv. 

Tdora pév vuv avtol Aiyvmrios Xéyouow: Goa 5é of te Grr 
avOpwirot xa Aiyuvmrior r€yovot oporoyéovTes Tolat aAAoWE 
Kata TavTny Thy xopnv yevérOar, raor 76n ppdow: mpocéotas 
dé Te avtoior Kal THs ews drpcos. 

"ErevdepwOévres Alyirrriot peta tov tepéa tov ‘Hdalorou 

; +Q7 \ , @ bd c 
Bacidevoavta (ovdéva yap ypovoy oloi te joav dvev Bactréos 
SiartacOat) eatncavto dumdexa Baciréas, és Suddexa soipas 
Sacdpevo. Alyurrov macav.© odtor éruyapias tromnodpevot 
9 4 aA , v4 a) 9 lé 
éBaciXevoy voporot Tototde ypewpevor, UHTE KaTALpEtY AAANOUS 
pnte mréov te difnobar exev Tov Erepoy Tod érépou, elvai TE 
dirovs Ta paddicta TaVvde 5é civena TOs vomovs TovTOUS ézrote- 
ovTo, ioxupa@s TepioTéAnXovtes.  exéypnoto ogi’ Kat apyas 
avtixa éviotapévorat és Tas Tupavvidas Tov yadKén giddy 
oTeicavTa avTav ev TH tep@ Tov ‘Hdaiorov, rovtov aiwaons 
Bacirevoey Aiyirrrov: és yap 8) Ta wdvTa lepd cuvEdéyovTo. 
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Herodotos and Thukydides, 1209 by the 
Parian marble, 1183 by Eratosthenes, 
1171 by Sosibios, 1169 by Ephoros, and 
1149 by Clemens. 

5 This myth grew out of the name of 
Dionysos (perhaps the Vedic dyunishe, 
‘day and night "—Max Miller). Nysa 
was usually placed in India (Pomp. 
Mela, iii. 7; Plin. N. H. vi. 21), but 
there were several cities of the name in 
Asia. IZerodotos (followed by Diodoros) 
places it in Ethiopia, in order to identify 
Dionysos with Osiris. 


6 We learn from the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions that the Assyrians divided Egypt 
among twenty satraps or vassal-kings, of 
whom one of the chief was Necho of Sais, 
the father of Psammetikhos. The number 


twelve comes from the twelve courts of . 


the Labyrinth, which Herodotos erro- 
neously connected with this period of 
Egyptian history. “The Egyptians being 
made free” means free from monarchical 
or priestly rule, like a Greek republic. 

? The allusion to the oracle shows the 
Greek source of the story. 
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Kat $4 ov pnpdoovva eoke AiwécOar Kowsh, Sdkav Sé ou 148 
Sroroavro AaBvpwOov, orlyov tmrép Tis ALipyns THs Molpsos 
Kata KpoxodeiAwy xadeouévny modi ® pddtotd Kn Kelpevov’ Tov 
ey 45n elSov Adyou pelo. ei yap tis ta €& ‘EXAnvor telyed 
Te kat Epywv amodeEw cvdAdoylcaito, €kdocovos movou Te dv Kal 
Sardvns gaveln éovta tov AaBupivOov rovrov. Kaitor a€tdroyds 
ye eat o év "Edéow éotl vnos xal o év Xdup. Foav pév vv Kal 
ai Trupapioes AOyou péloves, Kal ToANOY ExdoTn avTéwy ‘EXX1- 
vKov Epywv cab peyddwv avtakin: o Sé 5% AaBupiwOos Kal Tas 
wupapidas wrepBdddct. Tov yap Su@dexa pev eiot avrAal KaTa- 
oreyot, avTimundot aGdANATOL, &E pwev pos Bopéw &E Se apos vorov 
TeTpappevat, cuvexeis’ Toiyos be EEwOer o avros odeas TEpLEepyet. 
oixypata § veots Surda, Ta pév vroyea Ta Se petéwpa én’ 
éxeivowot, tpioxyldia apiOpov, mevraxoclwv Kal yidiwv éxdrepa. 
TA pév vuy petéwpa TeV oixnuaTwy avTol Te wpéopev SieEvovTes 
kat avtot Oenodpevor Aéyopev, TA Se avTaY Urdyea RoOyotct 
éruvOavopyeOa: of yap érecte@tes tav Alyurtiov Setxvivar 
auta ovdapyas HOerov, Papevor Ojnas advToOs elvas TaY Te apyny 
tov AaRupwOov rovTov oixodopnoapévwv Baciriéwov Kal Tav 
iep@y xpoxodelNwv. ofTw TaY pey KaTwW Tépt olKnudTwV axon 
waparafovtes réyopev, TA Sé dvw pélova avOpwrniov epyov 
auto mpéopev: al te yap EEodou Sua TeV oTeyéwv Kab of Eduwypor 
d:a tav atr\éov dovtes roixiddtatos Odvua puplov TrapelyovTo 
€& avrjs Te és Ta oixnpata SieEvotct Kal éx TeV oixnudTov és 
mwaoTdabas, és otéyas Te aAXNaS x TOV TracTddwy Kal és avrAds 
@AXas x Thy oinnuaTwv. opod7 dé TavTeav TovTay MOlyn KaTa 
wep ot Totxot, ot Sé Totyou TUTMY eyyeyAuppévwy TTréoL, aA? 
6é éxdotn mweplorudos ALGov AevKod appocpévov Ta pdadoTAa. 
Tis 6é yewvins tTeXeuT@YTOS Tov AaBupivOov ExyeTar mTupapls 
TecoepaxovTopyuios, ev TH Coa peydra éyyéyAurrar: odds & 
és avtiy bro yi terolntat. 


§ The lake was called Arsinoé, from the 
wife and sister of Ptolemy Philadelphos 
(in old Egyptian, Shet). Lake Meeris, 
which is dried up, has been shown by 
Mr. Cope Whitehouse to have extended 
from the Wadi Moieh to the Fayfim 
(Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch., June 1882). 
The pyramid in it is that of El-Lahin. 
The remains of the Labyrinth have been 
placed near the pyramid of Hawara. 
It must have had the shape of a horse- 

P 


shoe, occupying an area of 8800 yards, 
with a large inner court of about 60 
acres. Brugsch explains the name as 
elpa-ro-hunt, ‘‘temple of the mouth of 
the lake.” Inscriptions show that it 
was built by Amen-em-hat III. of the 
twelfth dynasty, so that Diodoros is 
nearer the truth than Herodotos in say- 
ing that it was built by King Mendes. 
Strabo made the numberof courts twenty- 
seven (xvii. p. 811). 
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149 Tov 8 AaBupivOov tovrov eovtos TotovTov, Oaupa Ere pélov 
mapéxetat 7 Moiptos xadeopévn ripvn, Tap’ fy o AaBupwvOos 
ovTOS olKodopnTaL: THS TO TrepipeTpov THs Tepiodov eiot ordd«ios 
éfaxcotor Kal tpicxirwor, cyoivav éEnxovta éovTwv, toot xat 
auTne Aiyumrov To Twapa Odr\acoav. xeitar Se paxpy % Aipry 
\ / / 2A 4 “A 9 A 
mpos Bopény te Kat votov, éotca Babos, try BaOutdrn avury 
éwuris, TevtnKovTopyutos. Ott Se yespotrointos ears Kal opuKtn, 
aut) Snrot év yap pécn TH Aipwyn padoTad Ky éoTaos Sv0 
mupapioes, Tod vdaTos bTrepéyoucat TrevTnKovTA Opyulas éxartépn, 
wal TO Kat’ HdaTos oixodounrat Erepoy TocovTov, Kal én’ aydo- 
Tépnot émeate xodoocos ALOivos KaTnpevos ev Opovp. obTw ai 
\ , > e \ > le) e 9 ¢ Q\ 9 a 4 
pev wupapibes cial Exatov opyuav, ai & éxatov opyuial Sixaiai 
eiot otdduov é€dmAcOpov, éEaTréSou Te Tis Opyuins peTpeopmevns 
Kal TeTpaTHnYEOS, THY Today pév TeTpaTTaddoTwY eovTwy, Tov SE 
, e 4 \ \ a@ N aA +) A 4 
mnxeos éEatradaotov. To dé bdwp TO év TH Alpvy avOuyevés pev 
ovK éote (avudpos yap by Sewas éote 7 TavTy), ex Tod Neirov & 
\ , 9 oA 2 Va A a ” cas Ul 
cata Sudpvya éojxtat. Kat && pév prvas Ecw pet és THv Alwyn, 
é& 5é pivas éEw és tov NetAov atris. xal éredv pev éxpyn eto, 
4 5é Tore Tous && pivas és TO BactAnvoy xataBardres er’ Hpéony 
e 4 4 9 3 le) > 4 3 \ U ‘ 
éxadoTny Tddavtoy apyuplou éx Tav ixOvwr, éredv 5é ein TO 
150 ddwp ev avrny, eixoce pvéas. EdXeyov Sé of ertyw@ptoe Kal ws és 
‘\ Sy, \ 9 A / ? b 5 na ¢ / a e_seN a 3 
Thv Sveti thy és AiBunv éxd.d0t 4 Aipvn avTy bro yhv, TeTpap- 
pévn TO Tpos éotrépny és THY peooyeay Tapa TO Spos TO Lmép 
Méudios. eézeite 5é Tod Gpuypatos TovToOU OvK wpEeov TOV YouV 
ovdapod covta, émiperdes yap bn poe Hv, elpoynv Tos ayyota 
oixéovtas THS Aimwvyns GKov ein O yotds o eEopvyGels. ot Sé 
ww” , ef > A \ > 4 4 w \ 
Eppacay po iva eEehopnOn, Kai evretéws ErreOov: dea yap 
Aoye Kat év Nive tH ’Acovupiwy trodes yevopevoy Erepov ToLovTov. 
Ta yap Sapdavaraddouv* tov Nivov Baotdéos eovta peyada 


® Perhaps the ruined monuments 3 Perhaps his informants meant the 


called Kursi Far’ un. (“Pharaoh’s throne’’) 
at Beyahmu, four miles north of Medinet 
el-Fayum. 

1 The stade of six plethra may he the 


Evyptian aur, a certain distance per 


formed by a boat on the river. See ch. 
168, note 2. 

2 Probably the Bahr Yusuf. The 
lock-gates were at El-Lahun (Egyptian 
Ro-hun, ‘mouth of the lake”), each 
opening of which, according to Diod., 
cost fifty talents (about £11,250). 


natural lake, now Birket el-Kurtn, the 
western boundary of the Fayim. 

¢ This is evidently not the Assur-bani- 
pal of history, but the wealthy and 
luxurious Sardanapalos of Greek  ro- 
mance. <Aéyy, in the preceding secn- 
tence, means ‘‘a passage,” quoted from 
a Aédyios, or ‘‘ prose-writer.”” Herodotos 
uses the word in the same sense of 
his own writings (e.g. i. 38, v. 36). 
As Nineveh was in ruins in the time of 
IIcrodotos, he could not have learned 
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xpHpata Kal duraccopeva ev Oncavpoiot Kxatayéoct errevonoay 
crates éxopica. é« 8) av Tav odhetépwv oixlov apEduevor 
of Kroes br yy cTaOpeopevas és Ta BactAnia oikla w@pvacor, 
tov Sé your tov exdopedpevov éx Tov dpiypatos, Sxws yévorro 
wok, és tov Thypnv rrorapsv rrapappéovta tiv Nivov é€eddpeoy, 
és 8 xatepydcavto 6 tt éBovAovTo. ‘TotodTov Etepov HKovca Kat 
vo THS dy Alyirrm Aipyns Spuyya yevécOa, ANY od vuUKTdS 
GRA pet’ Hpyépnv troveopevov’ dpiccovtas yap Tov yodv Tovs 
Aiyurrrlous és tov Neirov gdopety: o S¢ trodapBdvov éuedre 
Stayetv. =) pév vuv Aluvyn airy odTw Aéyerau dpuvyOjvar. 

Tay 5 duadexa Baciréwy Sixacocvvy ypewpévor, ava. ypovov 
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xarxény® tarécye te nal domevde. xvvéas Sé wat of dAdo 
Gwravtes épopedov te Bacireis xal erixyyavov tore eyovtes. 
Wapprriyos pév vuv ovderi Sorepe vow xpedpevos tréoye THY 
xuvénv of 52 dv dpevd AaBovtes 1O Te trounOev ee Vappntlyov 
wat TO ypnothpioy & Te exéypnoTd opt, Tov yarKxén orrelcavTa 
avTav giddy todroy Baciréa écecOar podvov Aiyvirrov, ava- 
punobevres Tod xpnopod Kreivat pev ov« edixalwoav Vappyreyor, 
ws avevpisxov Bacavitovres é& ovdeptts mpovoins avtov moun- 
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G@dAy Aiyurro. 
tov AiOiorra YaBaxdv, ds of Tov matépa Nexay arréxtewve, Tov- 
tov gdevyovta rote és Yuplnv, ds arrardayOn é« Tis dypcos Tov 
évelpou 6 Allo, xatyyayov Aiyurtiwy obtrot of éx vopod Tob 
Latred eiot.© pera 5¢ Bacirevovta To Sevtepov pds Tay evdexa 


the story from information on the 
spot. 

§ This is inconsistent with ch. 152, 
where we are told that the Egyptians 
were surprised to see men in bronze 
armour. Bronze armour, however, was 
worn by the Egyptians at least as early 
as the time of Ramses III., though the 
helmets were usually of quilted stuffs. 

© All this is unhistorical. Esar-had- 


don, after his conquest of Egypt, ap- 
pointed Necho vassal-king of Sais and 
Memphis. Shortly after the beginning 
of Assur-bani-pal’s reign (B.c. 669) Necho 
was found conspiring with Tirhakah, 
and sent in chains to Nineveh. He 
was, however, soon pardoned and re- 
instated, and his son Psammetikhos, 
who received the Assyrian name of Ne- 


boshasban, was made king of Athribis. 
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tov 6¢ Vappyriyov todrovy mpotepoy hevryovta 152 
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Bacittéwv natarapBdver piv" Sid thy Kuvény devyeww és Ta Edea. 
émistdpevos wv ws mteptuBpicpévos eln mpos avTav, érevoet 
tlaacOat Tovs SudEavtas. réurypavre 8é of és Bovtody aod és 
To xpnothptov THS Antods, va 8) Adyumrrlocl dot. pavtqtov 
dvpevdéctatov, HAGE xpnopos ws Tticts HEet amo Oardoons 
xarxéwv dvipav éeripavévtwv. Kal re pev 57 amiorin peydr 
UirexéyuTo yarKéous of dvipas HEew emixovpovs. ypovou Sé ov 
qodrov SteAOovtos avayxaln xatéraBe “Iwvds te nal Kapas 
dvdpas xatd Aninv éxtrddoavtas atreveryOnvar és Alyutroy,® 
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Alyurrrioy és ta Gea atrixopevos TH Vapypntlye, os ob idov 
mpotepov yarx@ avdpas oTdobévtas, ws yddAKeor avdpes amruy- 
pévon ato Oardoons AenraTéovet TO Tediov. o Se pabav To 
XpnorTnpioy émiTedeopevoy ira Te Toot “Iwos xat Kapot 
qovitar nal opeas peydda vmiryvedpevos melOes pet EwvTod 
yevéoOar. ws dé Erreice, 00 TW Gua Tolct pet EwuTo BovdAo- 
pévocor Aiyurriows kal roto. émixovpoict KaTapet Tovs Baciréas. 
153 xparnoas 8 Aiyvrrou mdons 6 Vappntiyos érolnce Té ‘Hdaioro 
mpotrudaa ev Méuds ra mpos votov avepov TeTpaypéva, avr 
te TO “Art, ev TH Tpépetar ereav gpavy o “Amis, oixoddopnoe 
évavtiov Tav mpoTuAaiwy, wacdy te TweploTurAov éotcay Kat 
Turev menu: avtt 8 Kiovev bTecTact Korogcol SuwdexaTHyeLs 


T avrg. 


Necho shortly afterwards died (B.c. 664), 
and when the Assyrian empire broke 
into revolt at the imstigation of the 
Viceroy of Babylonia, Psammetikhos 
procured help from Gyges of Lydia, and 
managed to shake off the Assyrian yoke, 
put down his rivals, and become sole 
and independent monarch of Egypt. 
Possibly he may have fled from his 
government at the time of the raid of 
Mi-Amun-nut (see ch. 140, note 7), but 
the story of his retreat in the marshes 
is clearly borrowed from the myth of 
Horus. 

7 “* And afterwards, for a second time, 
it befalls him during his reign at the 
hands of.” 

8 We learn from the inscriptions of 
Assur-bani-pal that they had been sent 
expressly by Gyges to Psammetikhos, to 


0 $é "Amis xatd thy ‘EXAjnvev yAeoocay éo7l 


assist him in his revolt against Assyria. 
Gyges may have been of Karian descent, 
the name of his father Daskylos being 
Karian. Thirteen (still undeciphered) 
Karian inscriptions have been found at 
Abu -Simbel, Abydos, Memphis, and 
Zagazig, besides one in Karia, among 
the ruins of Kryassos. According to 
Polyswnos, Temanthés, king of Egypt, 
had been warned by an oracle against 
cocks, and Psammetikhos therefore took 
the Karians into pay on account of the 
crests on their helmets, which were like 
the crests of cocks, and of which he had 
heard from his friend, the Karian Pigrés. 
After dethroning and killing Temanthés, 


‘he gave the Karians the quarter of 


Memphis, called Karomemphis. This is 
clearly another version of the legend 
given by Herodotos., 
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"Exragos.’ totot 8¢ “Iwate xa roict Kapot roiot ouyxartep- 154 
yacapévoict avt@ o WVappnreyos didwor yapovs evorrijoas 
avtious d\Andwv, ToD Neirouv To pécov EyovTos* Toles odvopata 
éréOn Xtparomeda. TovtTous te 54 ode Tovs ywpous Sidwce nat 
Ta GdAa TA Uécyeto TavtTa atédwxe. Kal 5) nal maidas 
qwapéBare avtotot Aiyuirriovs thy ‘EAAdda yAadooav éxbidd- 
oxecOat: amo &€ tovTwv éexpadovrwy tHv yAooocay of vor 
Epunveis év Alyirrt@ yeyovact. of 8 “Iwvés te nal of Kapes 
ToUToUs TOUS ywpous olxncav ypovov él TroAdOV: eiod 5é obToL 
of yYa@por mpds Bardoons dAbyov evepGe BouBdortos mrodtos, et 
t@ IIndovolp xareopévy otopate tod Neidov. TovTous pev 87 
xpove batepov Bacireds "Apacis ekavacrycas évOcdtev narol- 
nice &s Méuduy, pudraxny éwvtod trovedpevos mpos Aliyurrriov. 
routoy dé oixicbévtav év Aiyvmre, of “EXAnves obtw émipuoyo- 
prevot TovToict Ta Trept Alyurrrov yiwopyeva and Vappnrlyov 
Bacthéos apEdpevot wdvra Kal ta totepoy émictapeba atpexéws: 
mpatoe yap ovto. év Aiyimt@m aAdoyAwooo KaTtoiKicOncayv.”* 
€& dv &¢ éEavéctncav yopwv, év tovtocs Sé of Te oAKOd Ta 
veav Kat Ta épelria TAY OiKnudTwY TO pexpt e“éo Hoav. 
WVappnriyos pév vuv odtw éxye Alyuvarrov. tod && ypn- 155 

ornplov rob év Aiyumrt@ woddd éreuvyncOny Hon, nad 87 oyov 
mept avtov ws akiov eovTos Toicopat. TO yap YpnoTHpLOV 
todro TO év Aiytmrr@ gots pév Antovs iepov, év trodes dé peyarn 
iSpupévov xata To YeBevvuTixdy xareopevov atopa Tov NelAov, 
avateovtt amo Oardcons dvw. ovvopa Se TH TOE TAUTH KOU 


® The black bull Apis (Egyptian Hapi) 
was the offspring of a white cow by a 
moonbeam, and was sacred to Ptah, 
whose ‘‘second life” or incarnation he 
was. He symbolised the generative and 
creative power of the god, and was there- 
fore the son of the moon, which seems 
to refashion itself day by day (see ch. 
41, note 6). The Apis period was lunar, 
containing 309 mean synodic months, or 
nearly twenty-five Egyptian years. The 
Serapeum discovered by Mariette at 
Sakkirah, enclosed the huge granite 
sarcophagi and mummies of the sacred 
bulls, upon the entombment of one of 
whom the chief priest in the reign of 
Ptolemy Lagés (according to Diod.) spent 
not only all the money in the treasury 


of the temple, but fifty talents of silver 
(about £11,700) as well. The votive tab- 
lets dedicated to each bull within seventy 
days of the animal’s death state the 
days, months, and years of a king’s reign 
on which it was born, enthroned, and 
buried, and are therefore of great chrono- 
logical value, Apis was identified with 
Epaphos because of the similarity of name. 
In the tablets of the Serapeum he is called 
Apis-Osiris or Asar-Hapi (Serapis). 

% This was not the case. To say 
nothing of the Semitic settlers in the 
Delta or of the Hyksos, Lybians and 
allied tribes had been established in 
Egypt and had served both as a royal 
bodyguard and as a police since the 
fourteenth century B.C. 
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AOov setrounpevos és Te thos Kal és pjKos, Kab Totyos Exactos 
TovTowot laos: TeccepaKxovTa THYéwy ToUTwY ExacToY éoTL. Td 
8¢ xatacréyacpa THs Gpopis GAXNos erixciras ALO0s, Eyov THF 
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Kpipaca év TH viv TWAWTH Neyouevn vnow, Ste TO Trav SilHpevos 
o Tudar ér7nre, Oérwv éEevpetv tov ’Ocipros tov rraida. *Aod- 
Awva dé nal “Apteuty Atovicov xal “Iovos Aéyouct elvas traidas, 
Anroby S€ tpodov avtoics Kal odterpay yevéoOar. Adyurrriotl 
dé ’Amodrwv pev "Opos, Anunrnp &é "lous, “Apreuis 5€ Bov- 
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157 Vappnriyos 5¢ éBacirevoe Aiyvrrov técoepa Kal revtn- 





1 A similar shrine, though of smaller 
size, hewn out of a single block of granite, 
exists in the inner chamber of the temple 
of Edfu, where it was placed by Nek- 
tanebo I. See ch. 175. 

2 Hekatwos (Fr. 284) had described 
this floating island, which he called 


Khembis ; and as Herodotos confesses 
that he did not himself see it move, the 
account must have come from him. 
Hence, no doubt, the scepticism of He- 
rodotos. 

* Comp. Paus. viii. 37, 8. The tragedy 
of skhylos is now lost. 
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xovtTa érea, Trav Ta évds Séovta tpinxovtra “Alwrov rhs Yuplns 
peydAnv Tomy TpocKkarnpevos emoNdpKet, és & eeiNe. abr 
dé “Alwtos atracéwy trodiwy éml mretorov ypovoy rodopKeo- 
EVN avrTéaxe TOY Hycts Sper. 

WVappnriyou 5¢ Nexas mais éyevero wal éBacirevoe Ai- 
yutrrou, ds 7H Sudpuys éereyelpnoe mpatos TH és tTHv "EpvOpny 
Odraccav depovon, tiv Aapeios 6 Tlépons Sevtepa Sudpu€e: ° 
THS pHKos ate woos Huépat Téccepes, evpos S& wpvyOn Bote 
Tpinpeas Svo mreiv ood eAaoTpeomévas. eta dé amd Tov 
Neldou 76 bdwp és adrnv, Hetat Se xatiTepOe dAlyov BouBdetios 
wodos Tapa Idroupov tHv ApaBinv ody,’ éoéyes Se és thy 
"EpvOpnv Odraccav. dpepuxtar 88 mpa@tov pev Tod redlov Tod 
Abyurtiov ra mpos "ApaBinv éyovta, éxerar 5& xatumepOe tov 
qedlov TO Kata Mépuduy rteivov Spos, év TO ai AOoToplar everot: 
tov ay 5 Speos TovTov Tapa THyv bTwpénv Retat % SidpvE az’ 
éomépns paxpn mpos THY nw, Kal erecta telver és Stacdayas, 
hépovoa amo Tov dpeos mpos pecauBSplnv te Kad votoy avepov 
és tov Kooy Tov "ApdBuov. TH Se éXdyiotov éote Kal cuvTo- 
pewtarov éx THs Bopnins Oardoons brepRivar és rHv votinv Kar 
"EpuOpny trav avtny tavtny Kareopévnv, aro Tod Kaciou dpeos 
tov ovpltovtos Alyurrov te cal Yupinv, ad Tovrou cial arddziot 
amaptl yidwo.® és tov ’ApdBiov KoAroy. TovTov pev TS TUVTO- 
poratov, 4 5é Sua@pvE modAA@ paxporépn, bom cKorLwrépyn éoTi: 
thy émt Nexd Baciréos épvccovtes Aiyurtiov dm@Xovto Sva- 
Sexa pupiddes.” Nexads pev vuv petakv opiccwv éravcato 


* According to Wiedemann B.c. 664- 
604. He counted his reign from the 
death of his father, not from the date 
of his revolt against the Assyrians. 

5 The length assigned to the siego of 
Ashdod is absurd. The decay of the 
Assyrian power tempted the new dynasty 
to seek to re-establish the old empire of 
Egypt in Asia. For commercial reasons 
the subjugation of Phenicia and Cyprus 
was important. 

6 The monuments show that the canal 
was first dug by Ramses II. Three monu- 
ments of Darius Hystaspis were found 
during the construction of the Suez Canal 
at Serapeum, Shalif, and a point nearer 
Suez. The canal was known as the 
‘Samnis Ptolemnus ” or Tpaiavds rorayss, 


though the latter name properly applied 
to the branch canal which left the Nile 
near Old Cairo. 

7 Egyptian Pa-tum (‘‘city of the sun- 
god’), the Pithom of Ex.i. 11, built for 
Ramses II. by the Hebrews. It lay 
midway between Pelusium and Tanis 
(San), and was the capital of the district 
of which, according to classical writers, 
Herakleopolis Parva was the chief town. 
Dr. Birch identifies it with Heroopolis. 
Herodotos calls it an Arabian city, be- 
cause it lay on the Arabian side of Egypt. 

8 i.e. 114 miles. The real distance is 
about 90 miles, while the shortest dis- 
tance from the Mediterranean to the Red 
Sea is 76 miles. 

® Clearly exaggerated. Many must 
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pavrniov éurodlov yevouévou rovwdde, ro BapBdpy avrév xpo- 
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\ ? > 4 9 A 4 ? 4 , 
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fa) yf > > “a e A @ a 
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wavra épacav jeew eripabnoopevor ef te exovey Adyvrrriot 
rovtwy Sixatorepov émekeupeiv. ot 5é Bovdevodpuevor ézretparreov 
tous "Hnelous ef ode ot rodunrar évaywvifovtar. ot 8& Epacay 
kal opéwy Kxal Tav addwv ‘EAAjvwv opolws TH BovAropévo 
3 wn > / e ? 4 4 4, C4 
éEcivar aywviterOar. ot dé¢ Atyumrios Epacay adeas ovo 
TUévtas TavTos Tod Stxatov japTnKévat. ovdepnlay yap eivas 


necessarily have died in the natural 148). Another Migdol was on the bor- 
course of things during theong continu- _—_ ders of the Sea of Galilee. 


ance of the excavations, ‘ It is plain from iii. 5 that this is Gaza, 
1 Like the Greeks, See Jl. ii. 867, Khazitu in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

and Herodotos viii. 20, ix. 43. 5 Wiedemann, B.c. 610-594. * Herod- 
2 « For.” otos knows nothing of Necho’s defeat at 


3 The Syrians are the Jews. Herod- Carchemish by Nebuchadrezzar, and the 
otos refers to the battle at Megiddo, consequent loss of Asia. 
where Josiah lost his life (2d Kings xxiii. 6 Psammetikhos II. (Psamtik) on the 
29), but has confounded Megiddo with monuments, Psammuthis or Psammati- 
Migdol, ‘‘the fortress.” The Egyptian khosin Manetho. Maspero thinks there 
Migdol was 2} Roman miles south-west was a shortened popular form, Psamit’, 
of Pelusium on the sea-eoast, where Mr. whence Psammis. 
Chester has found its ruins, called Tel ’ The story is told of Amasis by Dio- 
el-Hir (Quarterly Statement of the Pales- doros; of one of the seven wise men by 
tine Exploration Fund, July 1880, p. Plutarch. 
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of xuvény, xal trepiTiOels Epn emi Bacidnin tepitiOévar. Kal TO 
ov Kws aexovatoy éylvero TO Troteopevov, ws Stedeixvve. erreiTeE 


ap é€orncavTo pw Baciléa tav Aiyurrlwy of amecreadtes 
t P ld z ‘ 9 Y 4 : 
wapeoxevateto ws dav” ert rov ’Amplnv. vOopevos $& rdoTa 
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® More exactly 54, B.c. 594-589. 

® See ch. 80, note 9. A stélé (A90) in 
the: Louvre states that Hor, the governor 
of the south, completed the subjugation 
of Kush in the first year of Apries. It 
would therefore seem that Psammetikhos 
did not himself conduct the expedi- 
tion. 

1 Egyptian Uhapra; Manetho’s Ua- 
phrés, the Hophra of the Old Testament. 
His mother was Nitékris, daughter of 
Necho. 

2? Manetho says nineteen, which is 


shown to be right by the monuments. 
See ch. 170, note 5. 

3 ‘* And when the fated time of mis- 
fortune came to him.” Notice Herod- 
otos’s fatalism, and cp. iv. 79, i. 8, ii. 55. 

* Seeiv.159. Thefactthat “the Libyan 
history ” forms part of the general work 
of Herodotos throws light on ‘‘the Assy- 
rian history.” That also must have been 
equally intended to form part of the 
general work, and the fact that it does not 
do so implies that it was never written. 

5 ** About to march.” 
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6 Cp. i. 127. The similarity of the 
answers of Kyros and Apries shows that 
Herodotos considered them what a suc- 
cessful rebel ought to say. 

7 We may infer from this that the 
real cause of the revolt was the favour 
shown to the foreign mercenaries. Comp. 
the story of the Asmakh or deserters. 


Joseph. (Antig. x. 9, 7) declares that 
Nebuchadrezzar put the Egyptian king 
to death, and appointed another in his 
place. 

8 Below the modern Algam, on the 
edge of the desert, and near the mouth 
of the Lykos Canal. Now Meniif. 

® These castes had no real existence. 


It has been ingeniously suggested that 
the overthrow of Apriecs was brought 
about by the invasion of Nebuchadrezzar, 
which a cuneiform inscription states 
took place in the latter’s thirty-seventh 
year. But this fell in Bec. 567, and 
Nebuchadrezzar mentions that his oppo- 
nent was Amasis, and not Apries. <Ac- 
cording to an Egyptian inscription, the 
Babylonians first met the Egyptian 
forces under Hor at Syéne, and were 
defeated and driven back by them. 


Children were not obliged to follow the 
professions of their fathers. The men- 
tion of interpreters shows that the society 
described is later than the time of 
Psammetikhos; while swineherds are 
included who could have been as little 
as the interpreters native Egyptians, to 
whom swine were an abomination. On 
the other hand, important professions 
and trades, such as those of medical men, 
scribes, and agriculturists, are wholly 
forgotten. Plato, Diodoros, and Strabo, 
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ovrot Se of vopol Karacipioy eici, yevopevot, OTe él mAeloToUs 
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eats téyvnv erackicat ovdeuiav, adda Ta és TOdELOY érrac- 
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yetpotéyvas.. 


repeat the error of Herodotos, though 
they are not agreed as to what the dif- 
ferent castes were. 

1 Egyptian Keldshir, ‘“‘armed with 
leather,” from the garment mentioned 
in ch. 81. The word is found in a 
papyrus of the Roman period. Hermo- 
tybis has not been identified. 

2 For the nomes, see App. I. 

3 Between the Sebennytic arm of the 
Nile and the Thermuthiac, which ran 
east of Xois (N.E. of Sais). 

‘ Egyptian Teb-en-nuter (cuneiform 
Zabnuti), now Semennfid, on the Dami- 
etta line. 

5 Marked by the mounds of Kém el- 


Atrib, a little to the north-east of Benha, 
to the north of Cairo. 

6 Marked by the granite monolith of 
Tel Etmei, a little south of the Mende- 
sian branch of the Nile. 

7 Perhaps Benfib, on the Sebennytic 
branch. 

§ Perhaps Bebeit, about six miles 
below Semennfid. 

® An island between tho Tanitic and 
Pelusiac mouths of the Nile. The ac- 
curacy of this list may be questioned, 
as only two nomes of Upper Egypt (the 
Thebaic and Khemmitic) are mentioned. 

1 The notion that trade is Bdvavcos 
(Arist. Pol. i. 5) is natural in every 
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state in which the military fecling is 
strong. In Athens, where the democracy 
could be led by Kleén the leather-seller, 
and Hyperbolos the lamp-maker, it in- 
fluenced public life considerably less 
than at Korinth. 

2 About 22,500 square fect. Con- 
sequently 12 arure were 9 acres. 
The Egyptian royal cubit was a little 
more than 204 inches, the ordinary 
Greek cubit being 18} inches. There 
were, however, several kinds of cubits 
in Egypt. Besides the suten md or 
royal cubit of 7 palms (i.e. 28 digits), 
there were the lesser cubit (md nets) of 
6 palms, and the cubit of 5 palms. Each 
cubit was dedicated to a god. The ter 
was 4 palms, the remen da or greater 
spithame 34 palms, the remen nets 3 
palms, the tut sen or ‘‘two hands” 2 
palms, the khep or ‘‘foot ” 14 palm, the 
palm or s’ap containing 4 ¢b or digits, 
a digit being probably 0°7366 inch. In 


the geometric papyrus the ar seems to 
be equivalent to the Greek skhanos, the 
kha or pole being the orgyia of 6 feet. 
See ch. 149, note 2. 

3 Reading ‘EppzoruBlwy &\Xoe with two 
MSS., we should have to translate ‘‘as 
many of the H.”; but it is difficult to 
extract such a sense out of the pronoun. 
It is therefore better to understand He- 
rodotos to mean that a thousand soldiers 
in all acted as bodyguard, Kalesirians 
and Hermotybians being on duty in 
alternate years. 

“ Comp. Ezek. xxix. 3, 8, 9. 

5 Wiedemann supposes that Apries 
survived for six years (B.c. 570-564), 
hence the twenty-five years of Herod- 
otos (see ch. 161). But it is not 
likely that he would have remained a 
prisoner when Amasis was defeated by 
Nebuchadrezzar, and all Egypt over- 
run by the Babylonians (see ch. 168, 
note 7). 
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6 This is Phenician rather than 
Egyptian work, and indicates that the 
Egyptian wars in Phoenicia had brought 
Pheenician artists into Egypt. 

7 Osiris, see ch. 3, note 9. Yet else- 
where Herodotos has no scruples about 
mentioning Osiris under his Greek title, 
Dionysos ! 

8 The lake still exists near Sa el-Hager, 
north of a huge brick wall which encloses 
an open space and is seventy feet thick. 
The lake has been made irregular in 
shape by the fallen masses of rubbish. 

9 Cp. Theogn. 7, Kallim. Hymn. ad 
Dei. 261. M. Homolle’s excavations in 
Delos have shown that the lake was an 
oval, 289 feet long by 200, in a rectangu- 
lar enclosure, with a granite wall run- 


ning round it 4 feet high. The conduit > 


by which it was fed is at the north-east 
corner. Upon it floated the sacred 
swans, and hard by were the sacred 


at Aavaod Ouyarépes 


palm-tree, the xepdrivos Bwuds, where the 
ancient dance, the yépavos, was performed, 
and the xaxés Bwyuds, round which sailors 
were whipped with their hands tied be- 
hind their backs, while they chewed the 
leaves of the sacred olive. 

1 Qsiris, see note 7 above. For the 
Osiris myth, see App. I., and comp. the 
lamentations for the death of Tammuz, 
or Adénis, the sun-god, whose legend 
was ultimately derived from the Acca- 
dians of Babylonia. 

4 The Thesmophoria were observed at 
Athens in honour of Déméter Thesmo- 
phoros by women clad in white, who 
went to Eleusis on the 11th of Pyanep- 
sion (the day of the Anodos), the festival 
beginning on the 14th. The 16th was 
a fast, and the 17th the last day of the 
feast, during which the sacrifices called 
Diégma or Apodiégma, and Zemia, were 
performed. For a similar feast at 
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Ephesos, see Herodotos, vi. 16; and at 
Thebes, Xen. Hell. v. 2, 29. 

3 Cp. Schol. on Aristoph. Clouds, 398 ; 
(the Arkadians claimed to be rpooéAnvox). 
The human sacrifices offered on the sum- 
mit of Mount Lykzos indicate the exist- 
ence of a non-Aryan population in 
Arkadia. 

4 Probably Seffeh, north of Sais. 
Brugsch identifies it with the Egyptian 
Sotep. 

5 ‘Held him in no great esteem.” 
The low birth of Amasis (Egyptian 
Aahmes) is inconsistent with his rank as 
general and friend of Apries, and his 
marriage with Ankh-nes-nofer-ap-ra, the 
latter's sister. But it allowed the Greeks 
to indulge in their passion for invent- 
ing stories about persons in authority. 
Amasis lost the favour of the priests by 
handing over to the foreigners some of 
their best lands at Memphis, Bubastis, 
and Heliopolis, as we learn from a ‘‘de- 
motie chronicle,” deciphered by M. 
Révillout (Revue éyyptologique, 1880). 
Instead of listening to their demands 
for justice, and allowing the case to be 
tried by the supreme court of thirty 
judges from the sanctuaries of Thebes, 
Memphis, and Heliopolis, the king caused 
it to be decided against them by the 
council of state. The taxes levied by 
Amasis on the priesthood were renewed 
by Dareios in the third year of his reign. 
Hence the hatred of the priestly com- 
pilers of the ‘‘chronicle” to Atnasis, 
whom they accuse of getting drunk in 


the morning (cp. Herodotos in this ch) 
on Kelebi wine, and so forgetting the 
affairs of state. The ‘‘chronicle” als 
states that after his death Kambyses 
was received ‘‘ because of his generosity 
of heart.” He ‘“‘gave up Egypt to his 
satrap in the year 8,” and expelled the 
‘strangers from the temple of Neith 
at Sais, restoring to the priests what 
Amasis had taken from them. This 
seems to have been in great measure 
due to Uta-Hor-en-pi-res or Uta-Hor- 
res-nt, high priest of Neith, who was 
a friend of Kambysés, and initiated the 
latter into the mysteries of the Egyptian 
goddess. The Persian king had so great 
an affection for him as to take him with 
him out of Egypt when he left it, and 
the Egyptian priest only returned to 
Sais on a confidential mission from 
Dareios when the latter was in ‘‘ Aram.” 
Uta-Hor-en-pi-res speaks of restoring 
property and fortune to his countrymen 
in the reign of Dareios, ‘‘ during the 
great calamity which took place over 
the whole earth.” This must refer to 
the general insurrection which broke 
out after the death of the pseudo-Bardes 
(Gomates), in which Egypt also shared, 
as we learn from an inscription found 
on the line of the Suez Canal, in which 
Dareios says, ‘‘I am a Persian; with 
(the aid of) Persia I conquered Egypt.” 
Tapert, the mother of Amasis, was 
related to Apries (see Révillout in 
the Kev. égyptologique, 1881, pp. 96- 
98). 
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6 Cf. Xen. Anad.i. 8,1; ii. 1,7; Plat. (nine o'clock). See ili. 104, note 1, and 
Gorg. 469 p. It means the third hour _ iv. 181. 
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Nopevos TO Te Tres nal Te peydOe, Sowv Te TO péyabos 
AlOwv dort nal oxolwy tedv: TodTo 5é KoNocaors péyaXous Kal 
avdpoaduyyas ' wepiyunxeas avéOnxe, AOous Te EAXous és EmrioKEvTD 
e VA N @ > / b] 4 de 4, \ \ 
imreppuéas TO peyabos exopice. nydyeto 5¢ rovTwy Tovs pév & 
Tov cata Mépuduy doveéwy AWOoTopia@y, Tovs 5é drreppeydbeas & 
"Eredhavrivns motos Aoov Kal eixoce tyuepewv atreyovans ani 
Ldtos. TO Se ovK Heiota avTav GAA pardora Owupdalw, Eon 
/ / 8 >» / Ig 9 ‘4 \ 
robe. olxnua povvorAOoy” éxomsce €& "EXedhayrivns aoXt0s, Kat 
a > f > 9 wv e s 
TovTo éxouitoy pev er érea tTpla, dvoxldor bé of mpocererayato 
dvdpes aywyeis, cal obTou atravtes oav KuBepvArar. rigs & 
oreyns TavTns TO pev pos EEwbéy dorte els Te nal loos w7yeu, 
edpos ¢ recoepecxaidexa, thpos 5é€ oxTd. tdota pev Ta pétpa 
"4 nA A 9 b w” A A 
éEwbev THs oréyns THS pouvorlOou éorl, atap EcwOev To phKos 
oxTwxaisexa mTnxyéwy Kal muyovos ..., TO Sé tos sévte 
mnxéwv éotl. ain Tod (epod Kettat mapa THY Exodov: Eow yap 
puv és TO lepov hace Tavde civexa ovK eoedxUcat. Tov apysTé- 
Tova auTis EdKopévns Tis sTéeyns dvactevdkat, old Te ypovov 
eyyeyovotos moAdod Kal ayOopevoy TO Epyo, Tov Sé “Apacw 
évOupiocroy Troinodpevov ovK eayv ETL TpocwTépw EAXnvoaL. 75H 
5é tives N€youot ws aVOpwros StehOdpn br’ avTns Tav Tis avTHY 
176 poyArevorvTwy, Kat did TovTov ovK écedrxvaOnvar. aveOnne & 
9 An wW e Cal ew A A 
kal év Toto adXoLoe tepotct o “Apacis aot Toiot EAXoOYlpoL! 
Epya TO péyabos akiobéntra, ev S€ nal év Méude tov drrriov 
/ \ ae ” 9 a , , 
xeipevov Koroocoy Tov ‘Hdaortelov Eutrpoabe,” Tod modes mwévte 


7 i.e. sphinxes with human heads, not 
the heads of rams or hawks. The 
avenue leading to the entrance of a 
temple was generally lined with a double 
row of sphinxes (as at Karnak). The 
sphinx (Egyptian hu or akar) symbolised 
the god Harmakhis, and, if the great 
sphinx of Gizeh is older than Menes, 
(see App. I.) was of vast antiquity. 
The sphinx of Greek art, which united 
the head of a woman with the body of 


a lion, was an enfeebled copy of the 
Egyptian original, its wings being de- 
rived from Pheenician art. The Creek 
name, which means ‘‘the strangler,” 
was derived from the myth of the she- 
monster sprung from Ekhidna and her 
son Orthros, the dawn. 

8 See ch. 156, note 1. 

® As statues were intended to stand 
upright, the colossos referred to by 
Herodotos was probably one of those 
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cat éBSounxovTa eiot TO pHros’ eri 5¢ TO adTe BadOpw éctact 
Tov avrov covros AlGov Svo0 Koroacol, cixoot Trodav TO péeyabos 
doy éxatepos, o pev evdev o 8 EvOev rod peydrov. éorte Se 
AAwos Erepos rocovTos Kat év Yd, Kelpwevos Kata Tov avTov 
tpotrov To év Méuds. rH “lot re 7d dv Méudu lepov “Apacs 
éore 0 éEotxodounoas, éov péya te nal akiobenrorarov. 

"Err ’Apdows 5€ Bacidéos Aéyerat Alyurrros pddtora $7 177 
Tore evdaiovnca: Kal Ta amo TO ToTapod TH yopy yiwomeva 
Kal Ta amd Tis yadpns Totct avOpdrroet, Kal modLas ev avTH 
yevéoOat tas amdoas tote Stopuplas tds oiKxeopévas.  vopov 
te Aiyurrrious rovde “Apacis dort 6 xatactHoas, arodetkvivas 
Ereos éxdotou TS voydpyn TWavta Twa Aiyutrrloy 6bev Brodras:* 
py 8 woéovra tdora pnde atrodalvovta Sixalny Conv (Ovvec Oar 
Gavdro. orwv & 6 AOnvaios AaBav €€ Aliydarouv rodtoy Tov 
vopov ’A@nvalovcr Eero’ te éxeivor és alel ypéwvtas édvTt 
apapp vow. pir(érrnv Se yevduevos” o “Apacs adda Te és 178 
“EAAjverv peteEerépous amedéEato, nat 8) wal rolot dixveopé- 
vows és Alyutrroy éwxe Navxpatiy rodw® évoiurqoas: toto Se 
py Bovropévoicts avtav oixeiy, avrod Sé€ vavTiAdopévoics Cdwxe 
xa@pous evidpicacbat Bwpors xal repévea Oeoior. TO pév vuv 
péytoroy avtav réwevos xab dvopacroratoy éoy Kal ypnowpo- 
Tatoy, karedpevov S& “EXAjviov, aide aodués ciot ai iSpupévar 
cow, Idvev pev Xlos nal Téws cal Poxata wal Kralopeval, 
Awpiav 5& ‘Podos xab Kuldos xal ‘AXtKcapynooos xa Pdondus, 
Aioréwv S€ 4 Mutirnvalwyv povvn. touréwy pév éott todTo TO 
téuevos, kal mpoordtas tov éuroplov abtat ai morés eioe ai 
mapéyovoay’ soar Sé dAdau ToduEs peTatrovéovTat, ovdév ode 
peredv petarrovéovta.© ywpis 58 Aiywhrar emt éwurdv iSpv- 





set up by Ramses II., and subsequently Amasis had not at first been favourably 


overthrown. See ch. 110, note 1. 

1 Already, under the eighteenth dy- 
nasty, bodies of men are represented 
presenting themselves for registration. 
According to Plut. (Sol. 17), Solon 
repealed Drakon’s law, which condemned 
to death the man who was convicted of 
idleness. Vagabondage was punished 
in England under the Tudors with flog- 
ging, imprisonment, and even death. 
Theophrastos ascribed. the law to Peisis- 
tratos (Plut. Sol. 31). 

2 The past participle implies that 

Q 


disposed towards the Greeks who had 
supported Apries. When he was once 
secure, however, the mercenaries were too 
powerful not to be courted. 

3 See ch. 135, note 4. 

* ‘* All the other states which claim a 
share, claim what in no way belongs to 
them.” We may compare the Hanseatic 
League of the Middle Ages. Phasélis, 
also called Pityussa, lay on the east 
coast of Lykia at the foot of Mount 
Takhtalii. Its ruins are now known as 
Tekrova, where the ancient theatre, 
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émoince Tordde. Scot pev avtov tav Oeav atrédvoay pn dopa 
elvat, ToUT@Y pev TOV Lep@v ovTE eTreuédeTO OUTE és éTLTKEUTY 
ediSou ovdév, odd5é hortéwy EOve ws ovdevds covdor aflowor wevdéa 
Te pavTnia éxtnpévotot: Soot Sé pov Katédnoav hapa elyar, Tov- 
tov S€ as ddrnbéwv Beav dovTwy xai devdéa pavriia tapexo- 
175 pévwv Ta pdrdsrora érrepéreTo. Kal TovTO pev év Udi TH "AOnvain 
mpomvAaa Owupdoid ot é£erroince, toAdov tTavTas vmepBa- 
Adpevos TO Te Des xal T@e peyd0er, Gowv Te 1d péyabos 
MOwv dori nal oxoiwy tTedv: TovTO dé KoAOTCOVS péyadous Kal 
avdpooduyyas" trepipnneas avéOnxe, ALBovs Te GAXous és erieKeuTy 
breppvéas TO péyabos exopice. nyayeto 5¢ TovTwy Tovs pev éx 
TOV KATA Méuguy e€ovceéwy MBoromidy, Tous 6e vrreppeyabeas & 
‘Enredavrivys qoALos WAGOV Kal elxoct NEpEWY aTreyovons aro 
dos. TO Se ovK Hxiocta avTav GAA pdrLoTa Owvpdlo, ~ore 
rode. olxnua povvorsbov® éxopuce €& "EXedhavrivns wodos, Kat 
TovTo éxopstov pev em’ étea tpla, Siayiduor 5é of mpowetetaxaro 
avdpes aywyets, xal ovTot amavtes jRoav KuBepyyAtar. Tips Se 
oréyns TavTns TO pev pijxos éEwOév core els Te xal eixooe TrrHyes, 
edpos 5¢ reacepeckaidsexa, tros Sé€ Oxted. Tdota pev ta pétpa 
&Ewbev ths oréyns THS povvorlOov éotl, dtap éEcwbev TO pHKOS 
éxtwxaldexa myxéwv Kal muyovos ..., Td 8é trpos qévTe 
mnxéwov éotl, airy Tod lepovd xeitat Tapa THY ~xodov: gow ydp 
pv és TO lepdv dace Tavde elvena ovK eoedxUoaL. Tov apyeTéx- 
Tova aUTHs éEdKopevyns Tis sTéyns avactevdkat, old Te ypovou 
éyyeyovotos Todo Kal dyOopevoyv TO Epyy, Tov Se “Apacw 
évOupicroy trounodpevov ovK éav Ett Tpocwrépw éEAxUcat. oN 
5é tives Aéyouor ws avOpwtros SiehOdpn br’ ad’ris THY TIs adTHY 
176 poyAevovtwy, Kal amo TovTOV ovK éeoerKucOAvat. avébnKxe Se 
wat éy Toiot ddAXotot iepoios o “Apacis Twaot Toiot éAXNoyiporce 
épya to péyaos aktobénra, dv Sé nal dv Méude tov sarteov 
xelpevoy Kodocaor Tov ‘Hdaotelou Eurrpocbe,” tod odes mévte 





7 4.e. sphinxes with human heads, not 
the heads of rams or hawks. The 
avenuc leading to the entrance of a 
temple was generally lined with a double 
row of sphinxes (as at Karnak). The 
sphinx (Egyptian hu or akar) symbolised 
the god Harmakhis, and, if the great 
sphinx of Gizeh is older than Menes, 
(see App. I.) was of vast antiquity. 
The sphinx of Greek art, which united 
the head of a woman with the body of 


a lion, was an enfeebled copy of the 
Egyptian original, its wings being de- 
rived from Pheenician art. The Greek 
name, which means ‘‘the strangler,” 
was derived from the myth of the she- 
monster sprung from Ekhidna and her 
son Orthros, the dawn. 

8 See ch. 156, note 1. 

® As statues were intended to stand 
upright, the colossos referred to by 
Herodotos was probably one of those 
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cat EBSounnovrTa eiot TO pKos’ et S¢ Te a’T@e Babpw écraar 
Tov avtov éovros AlGov Sv0 Koroaaol, elxoot Today TO péeyabos 
éwy éxdtepos, o pev evdey o & bev tod peydrov. ore Se 
AlOiwvos Erepos Tocovros Kat ev dt, nelpevos KaTda Tov avToy 
tporov To ev Méudi. tH “lot re To ev Méudue fepov “Apacls 
éatt 6 e£otxodounoas, éov péya Te Kal akvofentorarov. 

"Err ’Audows 5é Bacidéos Aéyetar Alyurrros pddtota $7 177 
Tore evdaysovijcas Kal Tad amd TOU ToTamod TH yapN ‘ywopeva 
Kat Ta aro THS yopys Toit avOpw@roict, Kal Todas ev adTi 
yevécOat tas admdaas Tore Siucpuplas Tas oixeopévas.  vopov 
te Alyurtlowoss rovde “Apacls dort 6 KatacTnoas, aTrodekvivat 
éreos éxdorov Te vondpyyn wavta Twa Aiyurrriwy 6bev Brodrac* 
pry 5 qotéovta tdota pnd arodalvovta Sixalny Conv iOvverOat 
Oavdtw. rw So AOnvaios AaBav é€ Aiyvarou TolTov Tov 
vopov ’AOnvalovss eOero' te éxeivor és aiel ypéwvTas eovTt 
Gpopy vou. irérArnv 88 yevdpevos” o “Apacis GAdra te és 178 
“EAAjvey peteEerépous amedéEato, kal 81) nal Toiot amixveope- 
votot és Alyurrrov éwxe Navxparw modu, * évotxijoas: rotor 8e 
py Bovropévotct avtav oixetv, adtod Sé vavriAropévoics eSwxe 
xX@pous evidpvcacbar Bwpovs nal repévea Ocoior. To pév vu 
péytorov aitav résevos Kab Gvopactoratoy doy Kal ypnoipmo- 
Tatov, xadeopevoy Sé “EXAnMov, aide modués efot ai iSpupévas 
own, Idvev pev Xlos nal Téws xal Pexasta xal Kralopeval, 
Awpidy 8 ‘Podos xa KviSos nat ‘Adtxapyynocos xa Pdonrus, 
Aiorgwov ¢ 9 MutiAnvalwoy povvn. rovtéwy pév ott rodto 7d 
téuevos, Kal wpoordtas Tod éeutropiov abtat ai wodtés eioe ai 
mapéxovoa’ boat Sé GAdaL Todves peTarrotéovTat, ovdév ode 
pereov petarrotéovta.. yopls 6 Aiywytat ert éwutav idpv- 





set up by Ramses II., and subsequently Amasis had not at first been favourably 


overthrown. See ch. 110, note 1. 

1 Already, under the eighteenth dy- 
nasty, bodies of men are represented 
presenting themselves for registration. 
According to Plut. (Sol. 17), Solon 
repealed Drakon’s law, which condemned 
to death the man who was convicted of 
idleness. Vagabondage was punished 
in England under the Tudors with flog- 
ging, imprisonment, and even death. 
Theophrastos ascribed. the law to Peisis- 
tratos (Plut. Sol. 31). 

2 The past participle implies that 

Q 


disposed towards the Greeks who had 
supported Apries. When he was once 
secure, however, the mercenaries were too 
powerful not to be courted. 

3 See ch. 135, note 4. 

* ‘* All the other states which claim a 
share, claim what in no way belongs to 
them.” We may compare the Hanseatic 
League of the Middle Ages. Phasélis, 
also called Pityussa, lay on the east 
coast of Lykia at the foot of Mount 
Takhtalii. Its ruins are now known as 
Tekrova, where the ancient theatre, 
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gavro tépevos Atos, xa GAX0 Yaptor” Hons nat Medrnocoe *Aor- 
179 Awvos. Fv dé TO warady povvn Navxpatis eurropioy Kat Go 
ovoey Aiyurrrov. et O€ Tis és TOY TL GAXO oTOpaTwY Tod Neo 
amixocto, xpi opooas pn pev éxovra édOeiv, arropocarta 8 1 
yni avty wreiv és TO KavwBixov' 4 et un ye old re etn apo 
dvésous avrious wreiv, Ta hopria eet wepidyew ev Bapioe wep 

vo AéAta, péypt ob daixorto és Navxparw. otto pev by 
180 Nav«paris éretiunto. “Apudixtuovoy S& picOwodvtwy Tov & 
Acrdoics viv dovta vnov tpinxoclwy raddvreav ékepydcacia 

(6 yap mwporepov éov ato: adroudtas Katexan*), Tos Aedpors 

57) éréBadre Teraprnpopiov Tov prcOwparos Tapacyeiv. Wave 
pevoe S¢ of Acrdot rept tas aodas edwtivafov, mosovres & 
TobTo ovx édayiotov €& Aiyurrov jveixavro’® “Apacis pev yap 
og. eSwxe yikua orumrnpins® rddavta, ot Se ev Abyirty 
181 otxéovres “EAAnves elxoot peas.’ Kupnvaioos 8é “Apacs 
pirornta te kat cuppayinv ovveOnxaro. édicaiwoe 82 cal 
ynpat avrobev, elt’ émiOuyunoas ‘EAAnvidos yuvatxds ele xa 
Grows hirorntos Kupnvatwy eiveca: yapet Sé ov, ot ev Aéyouss 
Badrrov of 8 ’Apxecitew® Ovyarépa, of 5¢ KpitoBovrou avdpas 
TaV aoTay Soxipou, TH ovvopa hv Aabixn: TH éreite cuyKriveoiTo 

o “Apacis, ployerOat ovx olds te éeyiveto: thot Sé arAges 

_ yuvarkt éypato. érreite 88 trodXby Tobro éylveto, elie o “Apacis 
mpos thy Aadikny tavTnv Kadeopéevny “@ yuvat, KaTd peé 
épappakas, nal éote Tow ovdepia punxyavyn pn ovK aTroAwAéval 
Kaxiota yuvatkav tracéwy.” 7 5é Aadixn, éreltre of apveopévy 
ovdév éyivero mpnitepos o “Apaots, edyetar ev TO vow TH 


stadium, and temples may all be of the Pythian games. By avropdrus 
traced. Herodotos intends to contradict the 

5 pic. 548. For the rebuilding of the statement that the temple had _ been 
temple by the Alkmeonids, see bk. v. purposely burnt (see Schol. Pind. Pyth. 
62. The Amphiktyons or ‘‘ dwellers vii. 9). 


= 


around ”’ were the Thessalians, Beotians, 
Dorians, Ionians, Perrhebians, Magnétes, 
Lokrians, Citeans, Akhwans, Phokians, 
Dolopes, and Malians—though the list 
is differently given by Askhinés, Har- 
pokratién, and Pausanias—who in pre- 
historic times formed a federal league, 
and met twice a year (autumn and spring) 
at Thermopyle, their central sanctuary, 
and (later) at Delphi, Subsequently 
they became merely the superintendents 
of the Delphic temple, and later still 


6 Alum is still found at Sheb, south 
of the Great Oasis, and in the Oasis 
itself. 

7 £81. The Greek merchants seem 
to have thought that the munificence of 
the Egyptian king relieved them from 
diminishing their incomes for the sake 
of the great national sanctuary. 

® One MS. reads rod ‘Apc. ‘‘son of 
Ark.” Battos had been made king after 
the murder of Laarkhos by Eryxé and 
Polyarkhos. See bk. iv. ch. 160, aq. 
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"Agdpoditn, qv ot tm’ exeivny thy vinta pyOy7 oO “Apacts, TodTO 
yap ot Kaxod elvat piyyos, Ayadpd ot arroméwpew és Kupnynv. 
pera S€ Thy evyny adtixa ot éuiyOn o”*Apacts. Kal 7d evOedrev 
Hon, oxote Eor “Apacis mpos avTHy, éwioyeto, Kal Kdpta pov 
éorepke peta todto. 17 5é Aabdixn amédwoxe thy edynv TH Dep: 
Tomoapévn yap ayadwa amémepre és Kupyynv, to ere nat és 
€ué Hv coor, Ew tetpappévov tov Kupnvaiwy doreos. tavtTny 
thy Aadixny, as érexpatnoe KapBions Atyirrrouv nal éridero 
aurTns hres ein, atréteprpe aowéa és Kupnynp. 

"AvéOnce 5é€ xal avaOnpata o “Apacis és tHv “EXdddéba, 
rovto pév és Kupnynv dyadpa émiypvcoy ’AOnvains nal eixova 
éwutod ypadi eixacpévny,” rovto 8& TH év Alive "AOnvaly dvo 
te adydApata AlOwa Kal Oadpnxa dlveov akioéntov,' todto & 
és Ldyov tH “Hpy eixovas éwvtov Sidacias Euvrivas, al ev Te 
VN@ TH peyddrAm@ idpvato ert nal Td péype euéo, Sricbe THY 
Oupéwv. és pév vuv Xdpov avéOnxe cata Eewlny thy éwvTov 
te wat TloAuxpdreos tot Aidxeos,” és 5& Aivdov Eewilns pév 
ovdepins elvexev, Otc Sé TO tepov To év Aivdm Td THs "AOnvains 
Aéyeras tas Aavaod Ouyatépas iSpicacbat mpoccyovoas, Ste 
amedlpnoxov tovs Aiyirtrov maiéas. tdota pev avéOnne oO 
"Apacs, elke 5 Kusrpov mpatos avOpérewyv xal xateotpéyrato 
€s Popov arayoynv.* 


® Portraits painted on wood were at 
least as old as the twelfth dynasty. 

1 See Plin. NV. H. xix. 22, who says 
the corselet had 365 threads. 

2 See bk. iii. 39-43. 

3 Kypros (Chittim in the Old Testa- 
ment, from the Pheenician town of Kition) 
is called in Assyrian the island of 
Yavnan or Yanan (Hebrew Javan), 
‘the Ionians.”” It was colonised by the 
Pheenicians at an early period, then by 
the Greeks, Phceenicians and Greeks con- 


tinuing to share the island between 
them. Sargon I. of Babylonia (B.c. 
2000) penetrated as far as it, and Sargon 
IT. set up a stélé at Larnaka (now at 
Berlin). The tributary kings of Kypros 
are enumerated by Esar-haddon and 
Assur-bani-pal. The Pheenician colonies 
had previously been subject to Tyre; 
and if Asebi means Kypros, the island 
had been conquered by Thothmes III. 
Amasis was consequently not the first to 
compel it to pay tribute. 
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BOOK IIL 


1 ° *Ent roitov 8) tov “Apacw KapBions o Kupou éorpatever, 
dy xal Gddous TOV Rpxe Kal “EXAnvev “Iwvds te xab Aiodéas, 
80 aitlny tomnvde.’ aéuypas KapBvons és Alyurrov eypuca aire 
*Apacw Ouyarépa, aires 5& é« Bovdjs avdpds Adyvirriov, 's 
peudopevos “Auaow émpnke taota Ste mv €€ amdvtov Tov O 
Alytrr@ intpa@v amoomdeas aid yuvatKos Te Kal Téxvev Exdorov 
érroinae és Ilépoas, re Kipos méurpas mapa “Apacwy alrec intpov 
Opbarpav,” ds ein dpirros Tav év Aliybrrrp. tdota 8) émipep- 
hopevos o Alyvarios evipye TH cupRBovAy Kedevov aitely To 
KapBicea “Apacw Ouyatépa, va 7) Sods avdro py sors 
KapBion aréxOorro. o S¢ “Apaci 1H Suvaye: tov Tlepolor 
ay Oopevos al dppwdéwv ov elye obte Sodvae odte apynocacbas 
ed yap nIrioTaTo OTL OUK ws yuvaixa piv Ewedre Kap Bvons éfew 
GAN ws TadrAaKknyv. tdota Sy éxroyilopevos eroince Tadde. jv 
"Amplw tov mpotépov Bactdéos Ouydrnp Kdpta peydAn Te cal 
everdns povvn Tod oixou AeAeLppevn, ovopa Sé of Hv Nérnts- 
rautTny 5) Thy Taida o“Apacis xoounoas écOATl Te Kal ypvoo 
atrotréumret és Tlépcas os éwutod Ouyatépa. peta S€ ypovoy ws 
pw nomateto tratpobev Gvopatov, Neyer mpos avtov 4 mais “@ 
Bactnred, S:aBeBrAnpévos bro “Apdowos ov pavOdveis, ds éue cot 
Koopm aoKxnoas dtrémeupe ws éwutod Ouyatépa Sidovs, dodcay 
TH adnOein ’Ampiw, tov éxeivos éovta éwutod Seomotea pet 





1 The pretext of the invasion was no 
doubt the alliance between Egypt and 
Lydia (i. 77). Egypt had furnished 
Kroeesos with some of his best troops, if 
we may trust Xenophon’s Kyropedia 
(vi. 2, 10; vii. 1, 30-45), which is, how- 
ever, a doubtful authority. As long as 
Egypt remained independent, Persia 
had a dangerous neighbour, and Kyros 


had restored the Jews to their native 
country to act as a garrison against it. 
The alliance between Lydia and Egypt 
was as old as the time of Gygés and 
Psammetikhos. 

2 See ii. 84, and iii. 129. 

3 Nitétis would have been over forty 
years of age when Kambysés came to 
the throne ! 
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otra pév vuv Wlépoae eiot of thy éoBodjy Tavrny tapacKevd- 7 
aavtes én’ Abyurrov, xata 5) Ta eipnuéva odtavtes dat," 
érelre tdytota tapéXaBov Alyvirrov. tote 5¢ ovKx éovTos Km 
BSaros éroiyov, KayBvons wvOopevos tod ‘Adtcapvnacéos Eelvov, 
méwpas twapa Tov 'ApdBiov aryyéXous Kal Senbels tis aogarelns 
érvye, wiarers Sovs te nal SeEdpevos aap avrov. aéBovrar 5é8 
*ApaBiot trictes avOparwv Gpoa roicoe pddota, Toéovras Se 
aitas TpoT@m Tomee. Tav Bovropévov Ta mioTa TrovetcOas 
GAXos avip audotrépwyv avrav év péow® éEcteas AlOw oft 7d ow 
ToY Yelpayv Tapa Tovs SaxTvAoUs Tos peydAous emiTdpver THY 
moveopévav tas whores, nal erecta AaBOov ex Tod ipatilouv 
éxarépov xpoxvda arelper To aluate ev plow Ketpévous ALOous 
érra**® tobro 88 row émixadel te tov Advucov Kat Thy 
Ovpavinv. émiredécavros §& rovrov rdota, 6 Tas milores 
woinodpevos Toiat Pirovot wapeyyua tov Ecivoy } Kal Tov aorov, 
qv mpos aoroyv towjras: of 5é plrov wal avtot tas lores 
Sixasedot céBecOa. Avovucoy dé Gedy podvov nal rhv Ovpavinv 
Hyéovrat elvat, Kal THY TpLXaV THY Kouphy KelpecOal dact Kata 
mep avrov tov Avovucov KxexdpOat: xeipovtat Se mepitpoyana, 


trrofupavres Tovs Kpotadous. 


dvoudtover dé rov pev Avovucoy 


"Oporanr, tiv 5¢ Ovpavinv ’Ardrdr.” 


jars to be distinguished from the myriads 
of jars (including wine-jars) made in the 
country? And why should they alone 
be carried to the desert? How could 
all the jars in the country, from the 
Mediterranean to Assuan, be collected 
at Memphis? The whole population 
would have had to be on the tramp for 
the purpose. Fragments of wine-jars, 
however, with resinous sediment at the 
bottom, have been found plentifully in 
Egypt. The language of Herodotos may 
imply that he regarded the whole story 
asa joke: ‘‘So Mr. jar, after making a 
pilgrimage to Egypt, and being dis- 
charged there, returns to Syria to rejoin 
his old friends.” 

* ‘Having loaded it (i.e. ri» éoBodrhy, 
‘the pass’) with water.” Cp. vii. 62, 
70, 73, 86. 

5 The Arabs still make a third man 
witness to an oath. Seei. 74, note 1. 

© Seven was the sacred Semitic number 


(as among the Babylonians, the Phani- 
cians, and the Hebrews), seven being the 
number of the planets, and of the days 
of the week which the Accadians had 
named from the planets. The week 
itself was the fourth part of the old 
lunar month. Heaps of stones were 
set up (as they still are in the East) to 
record oaths and other events, inscribed 
stele afterwards taking their place 
among the cultured Babylonians and 
Assyrians ; see Gen. xxxi. 46-49 ; Josh. 
iv. 8-9. Soin the great Chaldean epic, 
Izdubar or Gibirra sets up a Beth-el (or 
Balrvdos, ‘‘ house-of-god ”’). 

7 Most MSS. read ’OporaAr, from the 
jingle with ’AXcAdr. Movers explains 
Orotal as érath el, ‘‘fire of god”; but 
this is not only philologically doubtful, 
on account of the short initial vowel, 
but does not suit the identification with 
Dionysos. Blau compares ’Urundal or 
Ghurundal, an idol mentioned by Ibn 
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amadddocerto és Tlépoas. opynuévp 5¢ orpateverBat Kapficy 
én’ Alyurtov xal amopéovts thy edacw, Seas Hv ayvudpoy 
Svextrepa, eredOwv ppdler pév nal ta Adda Ta ’Apdovos apny- 
pata, éEnyetrac S5¢ xal rnv édacw, wade trapatvéwy, Trép arts 
mapa tov ’ApaBiwv Baciréa" SeicBar trav SiéEodov of dadadéa 
mapacyetv. povvy Sé tavTy eicl davepal écBoral és Abyurtov. 
amo yap Powixns péypt otpwv trav Kabdvrios adds,’ éorl 
Lvpev tav Iladactivoy Kareopévwv: ard 5& Kabddreos dovons 
qmoALos, ws éuol Soxel, Yapdiwy od word eAdocovos, aid TavTAS 
Ta éurropia Ta ert Oardoons péxpe "Invicov modos® éott tot 
"ApaBlov, amd 8& “Invicouv attis Lipov péypt epBovidos 
Aiuvns, wap’ iy 89 7O Kdowov dpos telve és Odraccay: amo & 
LepBwvidos Aluvns, év TH 5) AOyos Tov Tuds xexpvpOas,® aro 
rautns Hon Alyvrros. to 89 petatd “Invicov wonos wal Kasiov 
te Speos Kad Tis LepBwvidos Aluvys, cov TovTO ovK GALyov yopiov 
6 dANa Scov te él rpeis jpépas odov, dvudpov éors Seuvas. 70 
dé dAlyo. tov és Alyurrov vauTiAXopévory éevvevaxact, TovTO 
Epyouar ppdowv. és Alyvirrov éx« tis ‘EAAdSos dons cal 
mpos éx Dowixns népapos eodyerat mrnpns oivou Sls rob Eres 
éxaotou, kal éy Kepapwov oivnpdy apiOu@ Kewvov ove Eats ws 
Noy eireiv idécOa,. Kod Sta, eltroe tis av, TdOTA avail. 
podtar; ey Kal rodro dpdow. Sei Tov pev Sipapyov Exactov 
éx Ths EwuTod Todos cuANEEavTa TavtTa TOY Képapov aryew & 
Méudiy, tovs € &« Méudios és taota 89 Ta advudpa THs Lupins 
kopitery wAncavtas DdaTos. ovTw Oo émiportéwy Képapos Kai 
éEaipedpevos év Aiyvmrr@ él tov madaiov Koplteras és Lupinv. 


a Greck, was probably reckoned rather 
among the Karian than the Jonian mer- 
cenaries. Herodotos no doubt obtained 
this story of his countrymen from trust- 
worthy sources. 

7 The Arabians had no king, as 


Herodotos imagines. Some __ desert 
sheikh must be meant. Cp. ii 141, 
note 8. 


8 Gaza, see ii. 159, note 4. Palestine 
is the country of the ‘‘ Philistines,” who 
came, according to the Old Testament, 
from ‘‘the coastland of Caphtor,” i.e. 
Keft-ur, ‘‘ Greater Pheenicia’”’ or the 
Delta. Some of the Pheenicians settled 
here were planted by Ramses II. in the 
five southern cities of Judea as garri- 


sons, and, under the name of Pulussta, 
the Pilisti of the Assyrian inscriptions, 
henceforth appear in Egyptian history. 

® Not identified. It was three days’ 
journey (about sixty miles) east of Mount 
Kasios (see il, 6, note 6). Titus took 
three days to march from Mount Kasivs 
to Rhinokolura (El-Arish) (Joseph. B. J. 
iv. 11). Ostrakiné, ‘‘ potsherd - town,” 
(see next ch.) was two days from Kasios, 
Pelusion one day. 

1 See ii. 6, note 6. 

3 Seb, when he fled from the venge- 
ance of Horus. 

3 It is difficult to understand how 
Herodotos could have written down so 
absurd a tale. How were the imported 
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én’ Alyurrov adX0Opoov, pnxavéovrar mpiypa és avtrov Tovovde. 
joavy te Davy aides ev AlyirrTm Kataredeypévot’ Tors 
ayayovtes és TO otpaTtomedov Kal és div tod watpos KpnThpa 
év péow Eotncay aupotépwy trav otpatotrédwy, peta Se ayivéov- 
Tes Kata &va Exaotov tov Taldwy Exdhatov és tov Kpnripa> Sia 
advtov $e dieEeXOovtes tov waldwv olvoy te kal bdwp eoepdpeov 
és avrov, éumiovtes 5 tod alparos mdvres émixovpor ottw 5) 
cuvéBarov. payns S& yevouévns xaptepys Kal mecovtwy é& 
audotipwy tav otpatoTédwy mrAnOer Todkd@v ETpdtrovTO ot 
Aiyurrriot. 

Oadupa Se péya eldov mvOopevos tapda Tay éemiywpiwy: tav 12 
yap ooréwy tepixeyupévov yopls éxatépwy tov év TH waxy 
TavTy TecovTwy (ywpls pev yap Trav Ilepcéwy éexeito Ta dotéa, 
as éywplcOn Kar’ dpyds, érépwOe 5¢ trav Aiyurrriwv), ai pev Tov 
Tlepcéwy xeparal eios daobeveis ottw adore, ef Oérdeus Wd 
povtvy Barciv, Siatetpaveis, ai S& trav Alyutrriwv otto 87) Tt 
ioyupal, poyis dv Om walcas Stappynteras. aitiov 5é Tovrov 
rode édeyov, wal eué y evrreréws errecOov, Ott Aiyurrrios pev 
avtixa amo tratdiwyv apEduevor Evpéovtar Tas Kehards nal mmpds 
Tov Mov TayvveTrar TO doTéov. TawUTO 5 TodTO Kal TOD pn 
garaxpotcbar alriov éore: Aiyurrtlov yap av tis édaylotous 
Sovro gadaxpovs wavtwyv avOperev. Tovrocs pev 5) TovTO 
éote aitiov taxupas popeiy tas xepadds, toior Sé Tléponos ore 
acGevéas hopéover Tas Keparas altiov trode. oxintpopéover éf 
apyijs wldous tidpas popéortes.” tdota pév vuv Toaita: eldov 
Sé wal Gra Gpuoia tovrowe év Tarpnyue* trav dua Ayxapéver 
t@ Aapelov SiapOapévrar iro "Ivdpw rob AlBvos.” 

Ot S€ Aiydarrios ex Tis padyns ws éerpdrrovto, Epevyov ovdevi 13 
Koop: Kxateidnbévtwy Se és Medi, eweyrre avd trorapoy 
KapBvons via Mutirnvalny xipuca ayovcav avdpa Tépony, és 


3 «‘They keep themselves shaded from 
the first by wearing turbans for caps.” 
wthos is a skull-cap or fez; the ridpa 
(refpys masculine in Herodotos, a Per- 
sian word) was a turban, which the 
king alone wore upright, with white and 
blue fillets. The Greeks rarely wore 
any head-covering except the xéragos 
when travelling. 

* See ii. 63, note 4. 

5 See Herodotos vii. 7, and Thukyd. 
i 104, 109. Inarés, son of Psammeti- 


khos, revolted in B.c. 460, with the help 
of the Athenian fleet of 200 sail, which 
besieged the citadel of Memphis. In 
B.c. 455 the Phoenician fleet of Ar- 
taxerxes destroyed the Athenian ships, 
together with a reinforcement of fifty 
triremes, Inarés being taken and cruci- 
fied. Akhemenes, the brother of Xerxes, 
is probably the Kyros of the tomb 
at Murghfib (see i. 209, note 3). He 
had been satrap of Egypt. twenty-four 
years. 
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9 Enel dy tiv wictw Toict dyyédoct Toict Tapa KapBucew 
amvypévorot érouncato 6 "ApdBuos, éunyavato rordde. doxos 
Kapnrov wAnocas Udatos érrécate ert tas Cwads Tey xapney 
macas, tovto dé roimncas nAace és THv avvdpoy cal siwipee 
évOaita tov KapRivcew otpatov. otros pev 0 miOaverepos Tiv 
Novyev elpntar: Sei Se nat tov Hooov wiOavov, eel ye 5x Néyera, 
pnOjvar. motapos ore péyas év TH "ApaBln 7@ obvopa- Képu,’ 
éxdu500 5¢ obtos és THY EpvOpny xareopévny Oddaccay. am 

TouTou 57 OY Tov TroTamovd AéyeTas Tov Bactdéa Taev ’Apafiae, 
parrdpevov wpoBoéwy xa [trav] GAXwv Sepydtav syeroy prec 
éEicvedpevov és tiv avudpov, ayayeiy Sua 5%) tTovTwv To ddwp, & 
5¢ rq dvidpo peyddas SeFapevds dpvtacbat, Wa Sexopevas 1 
Bdwp cdtwar. adds 8 earl duddexa jpepéwy amd Tov Trotapel 
és ravtTny tiv dvudpov. adyew Sé yuv SV dyerav tpiav és pigs 
xopla. 

10 "Ev & 1@ IIndovalp xareopévp otopate Tod Nefdov éotpe- 
romredevero Vappnvitros® 6 ’Apdowos mais tropévav KapPooes. 
“Apacw yap ov xatédaBe Cavta KapBuions éddoas ér’ Alb-yvrrror, 
aNd Bacttedoas o “Apacis téocepa Kal Tecocepdxovta Eérea 
atéOave, év Toiot ovdév of péya avapotov mpiyya ocuvnvelydy’ 
aroOavev 5é cal taptyevOels eran ev thot tadjot Tioe &y 1H 
iep@,' Tas avTos oikodopjcato. él Vappnvirov 8 rod "Apacws 
Bactrevovtos Aiyirrou daca Aiyurrioos péyrotov bn éyéveto. 
bcOncav yap O7ABac ai Aiyvariat, obte mpotepov ovdapa 
voBeicas ove Datepoy TO péxpt euéo, WS Aéyoucs avTol @nBaio 

11 od yap 87 Berar rd dvw tis Alybmrrov To wapdtav.” adda cal 
tore VoOncay ai @7Bar Waxddr. of 5é Wépoae éewelre Seefeda- 
caves THY avudpov iLovto TéAas Tov Aiyurrriov ws cupBaréor- 
tes, €vOaidta of éixovpoe of tov Aiyurrlov, covres avdpes 
“EAAnvés te cal Kdpes, peudopevor te Davy Ste otparov Fyaye 


Aiyas. For Alilat, see i. 131, note 5.— 
Tleperpdyada xelpecOa, ‘‘to have the hair 
clipt round.” The tonsure was properly 
called oxagiov. Khorrilos (Fr. 41) called 
a Syrian or Arabian tribe rpoyoxoupddes ; 
cp. Lev. xix. 27 ; Jer. ix. 25. Tlepir. is a 
neuter plural used adverbially, like 54Aa, 
1.4; ddvvara, 1.94; Bidocua, iii.109 ; dleaca, 
v. 31; émloxora, iii. 85; éwlxowa, i. 216; 
olare, 1.194; Suoca, iii.8 ; dxovoréa, iii. 61. 

® Perhaps the diminutive torrent of 
the Koreh mentioned by Abulfeda. 


There is no large river in this part of 
Arabia. 

9 Psamtik (Psammetikhos) III. of the 
monuments, Psammekherites of Manetho. 
Maspero thinks that Psamménitos repre- 
sents a popular form of the king’s name, 
Psammit’-si-neith (‘‘son of Neith”), see 
ch. 159, note 6. 

1 Of Neith at Sais. 

2 An error; see li. 14, 8. This state- 
ment is a fresh indication that Herod- 
otos never visited Upper Egypt. 
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joaw ro Davy maides ev Aiylurrtm xatadedempevor’ Tors 
dyaryovTes és TO oTpaToTedoy Kal és dy Tod TaTpos KPNTHpa 
& péow eotncay apdotépwy Tav otpatoTrédov, peta Se drytvéov- 
Ts xaTa &va Exactoyv tav waldwv expatov és Tov xpnrnpa: Sia 
ravroy 52 SueEedOovres TaY Traldev olvov te Kal bdwp écepopeov 
& abrov, éumiovtes 5é Tov alyatos madvtes émixoupa obra $7 
ouéBarov. pdyns S¢ yevouevns Kxaptepis Kal mecovtov é 
Gugotépwy taHv otpatorédwy Aner workday erpdrovtTo ot 
Aiyurrriot. 

Odupa Se péya eldov ruOopevos twapda tov éemiywpiwv: tev 12 
yap coréwy tepixeyupevwy ywpls éxatépwy Tov ev TH BaXD 
raury TrecovTwy (ywpls pev yap tov Ilepcéwy exeiro ta dotéa, 
és éyaplcOn nar’ apyds, érépwOt St trav Adyurrrlwy), ai pev Tov 
Tlepcéwy xeparal eiot aaobeveis otto wate, et Oérers Wid 
potvy Bareiy, Staretpaveis, ai S¢ trav Alyutrriwy ottw 8) Tt 
ioyupal, poyes av Op rraicas Svappyteas. airvov 8 rovrou 
Tode éXeyov, Kal éué y evrreréws ErrevBov, Ste AiryuTrruoe pev 
aurixa ard Traidiwy aptdpuevoe Evpéovtas Tas Kepadds nal mpos 
Toy fALov TWayuveTar Td datéov. TawuTd S€ TovTO Kab TOD py 
garaxpovcbar alriuv éote> Aiyurriov yap av tis édaylotous 
Bosro paraxpors mdvrav avOperwv. Tovtotor pev by TodTO 
dort airiov ioyupas gopely tas xepards, rotor Sé Wéponor dre 
aabevéas poptoves Tas xepaddas airiov trode. oxintpopéovor é€ 
apyijs wldous tedpas gopéovtes.” tdota pév vuv tovadta: eldov 
5é wat dd\ra Syoa tovTocr ev Larpyue* trav aya ’Axarpéver 
r@ Aapelov Siadbapévrav id "Ivdpw tod AlBvos.” 

Oé &€ Abyvarrios ex Tis wayns os érpdrrovto, Epevyov ovdert 13 
woopp: KxatTernbévrav Se és Méuduv, errepte avd trotapov 
KapSvons véa Mutirnvainy xnpvca ayoucay avdpa Ilépony, és 


3 *¢ They keep themselves shaded from 
the first by wearing turbans for caps.” 
widos is a skull-cap or fez; the tidpa 
(refpys masculine in Herodotos, a Per- 
sian word) was a turban, which the 
king alone wore upright, with white and 
blue fillets. The Greeks rarely wore 
any head-covering except the xé¢racos 
when travelling. 

4 See ii. 63, note 4. 

5 See Herodotos vii. 7, and Thukyd. 
i 104, 109. Inarée, son of Psammeti- 


khos, revolted in B.c. 460, with the help 
of the Athenian fleet of 200 sail, which 
besieged the citadel of Memphis. In 
B.c. 455 the Phosnician fleet of Ar- 
taxerxes destroyed the Athenian ships, 
together with a reinforcement of fifty 
triremes, Inarée being taken and cruci- 
fied. Akhemenes, the brother of Xerxes, 
is probably the Kyros of the tomb 
at Murghab (see i. 209, note 3). He 
had been satrap of Egypt twenty-four 
years. 
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THY Tov TaTpos apynv. Kaitot Ivapw ye cal Apuptalov ovdapol 
xo Ilépoas xaxd wréw epydcavto. viv 88 pnyavedpevos xaxd 
6 Vappnviros @iaBe tov pobov: amiotas yap Aiyurrtlous Arw° 
érreite 5¢ érrdicros éyévero rd KapBicew, alua ravpov muy" 
amré$ave tapayphua. obtw $17 obtos éredeuTyce. 

16 KapBvons 8& é« Méuduos amixero és dw wordy, Bovdo- 
pevos Twowjoae ta 52 Kal éeroince. errelre yap eondOe és Ta 
tov "Apdowos oixia, avtixa éxéreve ex THs Tadis tov ’Apdotos 
véxuv exdépe é&w: ws 5 tdota émiredéa eyéveto, partuyoby 
éxéXeve kal Tas Tpixas atrotirew* Kal Kevtody Te xal Tara 
wdavTa AvpalvecOar, eérrelre S¢ nal tdota Exapov trotéovtes (0 
yap 81 vexpos are reraptyevpévos avreiyé re nal ovdev Sdeeyeiro), 
éxéxevoé piv 0 KayBvons xataxaicas, évredropmevos ovK Sora. 
Ilépcar yap Oedv vouifover elvar trip. To wv Kataxalew ye 
Tovs vexpovs ovdapas ev vou ovderépotot éott, Iléponoe pev Se 
& aep elpntat, Oem ov Sixaroy elvar NéyovTes véwery vexpov 
avOpaou:* Alyurrrloics 5é vevopsoras tip Onplov elvar Eurypvyor, 
mdvta 5é auto xatecOlew ta wep dv AdBy, wWAncBey Se avdro 
THs Bopns cuvaTobyncKkey te KatecOopévp. ovKxwv Onplores 
vopos ovdapas ode eotl Tov véxuy Sidovar- nat bia tdota Tapt- 
xevouct, iva pn Kelpevos bro evrAewy KaTaBpwOy.” ovTw ovderé- 
potot voptlopeva éverédrAreTo Trovety o KapBvons. as pévrot 
Alyurrriot Néyouct, ovK “Apacts Hv o Tdota Tabby, AANA aANOS 
Tis Tov Aiyutrtlov Exwov thy adrhy nrrKinv "Apdo. Te Avpatvo- 
pevoe Ilépoar éS0xeov ’Apdot AupaiverOar. DAéyouos ydp ws 
muOopevos éx pavtnlov o “Apacis Ta wept éwuToyv amoPavovta 
péAXNovTAa yiverOas, obtw 81) axedpevos TA emipepopeva Tov pev 
avOpwrov todtov Tov pactiuywbévra drobavovta eae em) rHot 


2 This casts doubt on the story. That 
bull’s blood was poisonous was a com- 
mon superstition among the ancients. 
So Midas of Phrygia (Euseb. Chr. ii. p. 
324), Themistoklés (Arist. Hg. 84), and 
Smerdis (Ktésias, Pers. Ex. 10), were all 
said to have died of it. According to 
Ktésias, Psamménitos was carried captive 
to Susa. 

3 Herodotos forgets that an Egyptian 
king’s corpse was entirely shaved! The 
story must be of Greek origin. Amasis, 
moreover, was buried in the temple of 
Neith, not in the palace. 


4 Kambysés, we now know, was not 
a Zoroastrian. See App. V. 

5 The real reason for embalming was 
the belief in the resurrection of the body, 
to which the soul would eventually 
return. Mohammedans have a strong 
prejudice against cremation, and Chris- 
tian feeling on the subject goes back 
to the early centuries, when miracles 
were supposed to interfere to prevent a 
martyr from being consumed by fire, 
though not from being subsequently be- 
headed or stabbed to death.—Ti» atrip 
#dxiqy below is rather ‘‘the same age” 
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e£oS@ KapBSion eonpatvov. Owupdoas S o KapBuvons ta 
qoseopeva, Téupas aryyeNov eipwta avTov Aéyov Tdbe. “ Seamre- 
ms o¢ KayBvons, Vaypyvere, eipwra 80 & te 8) thy pev Ouya- 
tépa opéwy xexaxwpévny xal tov maida émt Oavatov orelyovta 
oure avéBwoas ovTe améxdavoas, Tov dé wrwyov ovdey col 
Wpoonxovta, ws GAXNwv mruvOdverat, ériunaas.” o pev 8) TaoTa 
émecpwra, o § ayeiBeto toicwde. “a wai Kupov, ra pev oixna 
qv pelo xand 4 doTe dvaxdaleww, Td 5é Tod éralpov mévO0s akiov 
qv Saxpiov, ds éx moAday Te Kal eddaipovwyv exTecdv és TTw- 
xninv atrinrat él ynpaos ovdea. Kal tdoTa os... amevery- 
Sévra iro Tovrou, ed Soxety ou eipfjobar. ws 8&8 réyeras’ Or’ 
Aiyurrrlav, Saxpvew péev Kpoicov (érerevyes yap Kal obtos 
éxcorropevos KauBvon ém’ Alyuvrtov), Saxpvew 5¢ Ilepoéwy rovs 
wapeovtas: avt@ te KayBvon écedOeiv olxrov tiva, xat adtixa 
xeXevety TOV Té Of Talda Ex THY aTrOAAUpEVWY Tate Kal avToV 
éx TOU Mpoacteiov advactycavtas ayew Tap’ éwvTov. Tov pev 15 
59 qaida edpov avTod of petiovTes ovKéTt TrepteovTa GANA TPO- 
Tov xataxoTrévta, avTov 5¢ Vapynviroy avacrncaytes fyyov Tapa 
KapBocea: évOa rod dortrod Siatato éxwv ovdev Blavov. ei Se 
wal nmiot}On 7) ToAuTpnypoveiy,” amédaBe dv Aiyurrov aote 
érirpovevey avris, emel tiyndv édOace Ilépcas trav Bacidéwv 
Tovs Taidas’ Tov, et Kal opewy atroatéwor, Suws Total ye Tratct 
avray amrodibove. Thy apyjv. qwoddoiot pév vuy Kal adrXovot 
dott arabpacacbas Sts TotTo otTw vevouixace trocety, év 5é Kal 
tT Te Ivdpw waidt @avvipa, bs amérdaBe rHv of 6 warHp elxe 
apyny, cat te “Apuptalov Ilavaips:* nat yap otros a7rédaBe 


7 Tournier (Rev. de Philologie, 1877) 
would read «cal raira ws dreveyOévra 
urd tobrov eb doxéew ogi elpjcba ws 
Aéyera. Stein would supply fxovcay 
ol wepl Kay Bicea. 

8 This seems a ‘‘ moral tale,” like that 
told of Krosos after the capture of 
Sardes, and Kreesos himself is naturally 
introduced into it. We learn from the 
Egyptian monuments that Kambyses 
really flattered the prejudices of the 
Egyptians, confirming the officials in 
their places, and conforming to the 
religion of the country (see App. V.) 


® “Tf he had known (éxlcraua) how 
to refrain from meddling.” Cp. vii. 
29. 

1 This Amyrtzos seems to have been 
the associate of Inarés mentioned by 
Ktésias, As Psammetikhos is the 
Egyptian king who holds out against 
the Persians in B.c. 445, and sent corn 
to Athens (Philokhoros, p. 90, ed. Miill.), 
the father of Pausiris cannot have been 
thefounder of the twenty-eighth dynasty, 
whose reign is placed by Wiedemann 
B.C. 415-409. Pausiris will have been 
satrap between B.c. 455 and 4465. 
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THY TOU TaTpoS apynv. Kaito Ivapw ye xal’Apuptatov ovdapoi 
xo Iiépcas xaxd miko epydoavto. viv 5é pnyavedpevos xaxk 
6 Vapupnvitos édaBe tov picOov: amvrras yap Abyurrrlous Fro’ 
érreite 5¢ drrductos éyévero two KapBicew, alya ravpou meus’ 
améOave twapaypipya. obtw 51 obtos éredevryce. 

KayBions 5¢ é« Méudwos dmlxero és Sduw addy, Bovdo- 
pevos Trotnoat Ta 5) Kal éroince. émelte yap eotjrOe és td 
tov ’Apdotos oixia, avtixa éxéreve dx THs TadhAs Tov ’Apdows 
véxvy éxdépe ew: ws Se tdota émiredéa eyéveto, paotuyoin 
éxéXeve kal Tas tpixas amroridnew*® «ab Kevrody Te Kal Tas 
wavrta AvpaiverOar. éreite 5é nal rdora Exapov otkovtes (0 
yap &) vexpos are terapiyeupévos avretxyé te nab ovdev Steer), 
éxéXevcé pv 6 KapBtons xataxaicat, évtedopevos ovK Sou. 
lépcac yap Oedv vopitovcr elvat mip. To ov xataxalew 4 
TOUS vexpors ovdapas ev vou ovderépotot eo, Tléponos pev &: 
& aep elpntar, Dep ov Sixatov elvas AéeyovTes véwew veExpoy 
avOpmou:* Aiyurrtloe 8¢ vevopsotas trip Onplov elvas Eurypuyon, 
mavta 8 avTo xatecOlieww ta wep av AaBy, TAnCOey Se avTo 
Ths Bopis cuvaTroOyncKew Te KaTecOopévp. ovKxwv Onplows 
yopos ovdapas ope eo) Tov véxvy Sidovar- nal Sid rdota tapi- 
yevovot, iva uy Keipevos U1rd evewv KaTaBpwby.” obra ovderé- 
potot vopulopeva éeverédrreTo Tovey 0 KapBuons. as pévro 
Aiyurrios Néyouot, ovK “Apacis Av o Tdota Tabay, GNXA AAXOS 
Tus Tov Aiyutrrlwy éxwv thy adtny HrcKinv "Apdo, T@ Avpaso- 
pevor Ilépcat éSdxcov ’Apdot AvpaiverOar. Aéyovos yap as 
muOopevos éx pavtnlov o “Apacs ta mept éwvtTov amoOavorta 
péAXovTA yiverOat, oUTw 8) aKeopevos TA emipepopeva Tov pep 
dvOpwrov TodTov Tov pactiywOévta arroavovta eOarpe em riot 


2 This casts doubt on the story. That 
bull’s blood was poisonous was a com- 
mon superstition among the ancients. 
So Midas of Phrygia (Euseb. Chr. ii. p. 
324), Themistoklés (Arist. Hg. 84), and 
Smerdis (Ktésias, Pers. Ex. 10), were all 
said to have died of it. According to 
Ktésias, Psamménitos was carried captive 
to Susa. 

3 Herodotos forgets that an Egyptian 
king’s corpse was entirely shaved! The 
story must be of Greek origin. Amasis, 
moreover, was buried in the temple of 
Neith, not in the palace. 


4 Kambysés, we now know, was not 
a Zoroastrian. See App. V. 

5 The real reason for embalming was 
the belief in the resurrection of the body, 
to which the soul would eventually 
return. Mohammedans have a strong 
prejudice against cremation, and Chris- 
tian feeling on the subject goes back 
to the early centuries, when miracles 
were supposed to interfere to prevent a 
martyr from being consumed by fire, 
though not from being subsequently be- 
headed or stabbed to death.—Tip atriw 
nduxlny below is rather ‘‘the same age” 
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Bupyos évrds THS EwvTodD OnKns, EwvTov Sé evere(Nato TH mrardt 
éy puy@ ths Onxns os pddvota Ocivar. ai pév vuv é« Tod 
"Apdowos evtoral abras ai és thy tapyny te xal Tov avOpwrov 
€youvcas ov pot Soxéovor apynv yevécOat, GArdws § adta Ailyvr- 
TLOL TELVOUY. 

Mera 8 trdota 6 KapBuions éBovretcato tpidpaclas otpa- 
tnlas, éml te Kapyndoviovs nat drt “Appovious nad ért tovs 
paxpoBlovs Aldiorras,® oixnpévous 5é ArBins ert +H votin Ba- 
Adaon: Bovrgevopévp Sé of Boke eri pev Kapyndovlovs rov 
vauTixoy otpatov atrocréAnde, em) 5é ’Appovlous tod metod 
atroxplvavta, ert 5¢ rods AiOlomas Katorras mpaTov, dyrouévous 
te thy év rovtotat Toict AiOloirs Neyopuevny elvat jrLov Tpdretay 
ei ort adnOéws, nal mpos tavTy Ta GANA KaToWouévous, Sapa 
Sé te AOyH Hépovtas TH Baciés aitav. 17 88 tpdmela Tov 
arlov Tomnde Tis AéyeTat elvas. 
émlrdeos Kpeav éEfOav wavrwy tav teTpaTrodwv: és Tov Tas 
pev vuxtas emirndevovras TiWévae Ta Kpéa Tods ev TéXet ExadoToUS 
éovtras tav aorav, tas 5é nuépas Saivvcbat wpociwvtTa tov 
BSovrAcpevov. ddvar S€ tovs éxtywplovs taota tHy yhv adriy 
avadibovas éxaotore. 
Aéyeras elvas rouse.’ KapBvon &¢ ws eo€e mwéurew tors 
KatacKorrous, avtixa pererméurero é& "EXehavtivns modes TOV 
"lyOvoddyav avdpav tovs érictapévous tiv AiPvoTrida yAoooav.® 
év @ Sé rovrous petnicav, év TovT@ éxédrcve ert tHv Kapynéova 
qhely Tov vavTixoy otpatov. Poivixes Se od epacay tromoenv 
TaoTa* opkloce yap peydrovot évdedécOar, Kat ovx av rotety 
Sowa éml rovs maidas Tovs éwuTav oTpaTevopevot. 
Sé od BovrAopévwy of Aowtrol ovK akvopayoe éeyivovto.° 


Dowvixwv 


Kapxn- 


than ‘‘the same height,” as Hesykhios 
makes it. 

* The long-lived Ethiopians, placed 
by Ephoros in the extremity of the 
south, probably belonged to mythical 
geography. The Southern Sea was the 
sea supposed to wash the southern coast 
of Africa along the line of the equator. 

7 Pausanias (vi. 26, p. 518) very justly 
regards the table of the sun as a myth. 
Heeren ingeniously suggests that the 
legend arose out of the practice of dumb 
trading. But dumb trade is not carried 
on with cooked meats. Comp. JI. i. 
423, xxiii. 205 ; Od. i. 22. After the toils 


of the day the sun sank at night behind 
the ocean on whose shores the Ethio- 
pians dwelt, to enjoy there with the 
other gods the offerings made to him. 

8 The Ichthyophagi were placed by 
Eratosthenés and Artemidéros (Strab. 
xvi. p. 1093) at the entrance of the Red 
Sea, near Cape Diré (now Ras el-Bir). 
Herodotos must mean that some of them 
happened to be living in Elephantiné, 
or that they first entered Egypt at Ele- 
phantiné, and were thence fetched to 
the court. 

® Carthage or ‘‘ new-town ” (see i. 166, 
note 5) was founded by the Tyrians 


Aeyuwov ears ev TH mpoacteip 18 


n pev 8) tTpamela Tod nAlov Kadeopévn 19 
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Sovioe pév vuv odtw Sovroctvny Sépvyov awpos Tepoéwv: Kap- 
Bions yap Binv ovn édixaiov rpoodépev Polviks, re odéas te 
avtous édedwxecay Iléponot nat was é« Powlewv prynto o 
vauTixos otpatos. Sovtes 8& cal Kumpioe odpéas adrovs Tépagas' 


> 
20 éotpatevovto én Aiyurrov. 


éveire 5¢ tO KapBvon éx tis 


"Eregavrivns atixovro oi “IyOvopdyot, Ereprre avrovds és Tous 
Al@lotras évrechdpevos Ta Neyer ypHny Kal Sapa pépovras wop- 
gupeoy te elua Kal ypvocoy otperrov mepiavyéviov Kat eda 


wal pupov addBaotpov nat gowixniov oivov x«ddov. 


ot 88 


AlOiorres obrot, és Tovs amémeptre 0 KapBuvons, Aéyovtas elvas 


péytotos xal xddAdoTo avOpwTev mTavTwr." 


popovat Se xab 


ddAowst ypacbat avrovs gact Keywpicpévoics THY ado 


avOpaTreav cat 6) Kal Kata thv Bacirniny roumde. 


Tov ay TOV 


a / A 
doT@v Kpivwot péyotoy Te elvas al Kata TO weyabos Exe THY 


21 icyvv, robrov aftotcr Bactrevecv. 


és tovtous 8) ay To 


dvdpas ws amixovto oi lyOvopdyot, Sdovtes TA SOpa TE Bacis 


avTa@v éreyov Tabe. 


“ Baowreds o Tlepcéwy KapBvons, Bovdo- 


pevos iros cal Eeivos tot yevérOar, nuéas Te amérepwe és 
Noryous Tor eAOeiy KeXcvwy nal SHpa TaoTd Tot Sid0t Toics xab 


> \ , 4 4 > 
auTos pddiota Hoetat ypewpevos. 


6 88 AlOlop pabdy én 


Karomras Hover, eyes pos avdrovs Tordde. // “odre 6 Tlepoéwv 
Bacwrevs Sapa tpéas ereurpe hépovtas mpoTypa@v trodAod pot 
Ecivos yevér@at, ore tyes Néyere GXnOéa (FueTe yap KaTorrat 
THS euns apyxijs), ovTe exeivos avnp date Sixatos> eb yap Hy 

4 ww 9 A 9 4 , v a lo) e ~ vw 3 
Sixatos, ovr’ dv émeBuynoe yopns adAns  THS éwvToOU, ovT 


dv és SovrAocvvny avOperous rye br’ ov pndev Hdtentar. 
dé avtad toEov’ rode Sidovres rade émea Déyere. 


some centuries after Utica (Atika), or 
‘Old town,” whose building is made 
coeval with that of Megara (B.c. 1130) 
by Vell. Patere. (i. 2). The foundation 
of Carthage was ascribed to Elissa, the 
sister of the Tyrian king Pygmalion, 
and wife of Sicharbaal (n.c. 846), whom 
later mythology confounded with the 
goddess Dido (Astarteé), “the beloved,” 
the sister of Anna, ‘‘grace.”” Herodotos 
seems to have considered Kambysés the 
conqueror of Phoenicia (ch. 34, wpocex- 
ThoOat THv Oddacoay). Utica is some- 
times written Ityke, in which case it 
may be sffak, ‘a settlement.” Arist. 


vu 
Bactrevs 0 


(de Mir. Ausc. 146) states that according 
to the Pheenicians, Ityké was built 287 
years before Carthage ; Pliny (N. Z. xvi. 
79) places its foundation 1178 years 
before his own time. 

1 The Kypriotes naturally bore a 
grudge against their recent masters, the 
Egyptians. 

* Cf. Is. xviii. 2 (amended translation, 


“Stall [Sept. peréwpoy ] and smooth a 


The men belonging to several Nubian 
tribes at the present day are tall, and, 
although. quite black, exceedingly haud- 
sume. See ch. 114. 

5 The legend scems to have been sug- 
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AiOtorwy cupBovrever Te Ilepcéwy Bactrét, erred ovTw evrreTéws 
éxxwos Ta Toka Iépoa: dovta peyabes tocaita, tote ér’ Ai@lorras 
Tous paxpoBiovs mAnOer UrepBadrAopevoy otpateverOar: péxpe 
S€ rovrov Oeoics cidévar yapev, of ov« emi voov rpdmovar Aidco- 
wav matcl yy aGdAnv mpooxtacOa TH éwuTav.” Tdota Sé 22 
vy > N r4 4 A (4 A A \ 
elas wat avels TO ToEoy Trapédwxe Tolce AKovct. AaBov Sé Td 
elua TO wopdupeov ecipmtra 6 Tt ein Kal Sxws meroinpévoy: 
> 7 a  ] / \ > / lo) , 
etrovtwy d¢ tav 'lyOvoddyov thy adnOeinv sept ris moppupns 
xai ris Badijs, Sodepods pev tovs avOpdrrous edn elvat, Sorepa 
$é avray Ta elwata. Sevtepa S€ tov ypucdy eipwra Tov oTpen- 
Tov Tov Teptavyévioy Kal Ta yédua: eEnyeopévor 8é trav “1yOvo- 
gdywv Tov Kocpoy avTod yeddoas 0 Baciders wal vopicas elval 
V4 e . ? e a > \ e 4 , 
ogea médas ele ws tap’ éwvroict cicl poparewrepat TovTéwy 
wéoas. , Tpirov Se eipwra TO pupov: eitovtwy 8 THs Toinotos 
, 9 \ > A / \ a 
mépt Kal adeiipios, TOY avTov Aoyov Tov Kal qept Tod eiparos 
ele. ws dé és tov olvoy amixeto xat érvOeto avtoo Tv 
woinow, wumepnobels TH Topate éeweipeTo & TL Te oLTElTAL O 
Bacirevs xa ypovoy oxocov paxpdtatov avnp Tlépons Swe. of 
Sé otretcOas pév Tov dprov elroy, éEnynodpevos TaY TupaY THY 
pvow, dySdxovtra 8 erea Cons wAjpwpa avébpt paxpotatov 
wpoxeicOat. mpos taota 6 AiBiowr Edn ovdév Owupdtew ef 
oiTeopevon Komrpov érea oAltya Cwovor- ovde yap dv TocaiTa 
divacOar Cwew opéas, eb py TH Topate avédhepov, ppatwy Toics 
, 4 N 4 e \ e \ 4 
IyOvogpayorss tov olvov: tovTm yap éwutovs wb7o [lepoéwv 
e a , ? LA \ \ 4 a ? / a 
éocovcbat. avteipoyévwr be tov Bacidéa tHV IyOvopdyav tis 23 
Sons nal Svaitns mépt, rea pév és elxoot nal éxatrov* tovs 
qWoAnrovs avtav amixvetcba, wTrepBddXew Sé Twas Kal tTaoTa, 
4 / € \ \ i 4 a ‘ 
oirnow sé elvac xpéa [Te] éfOa Kai Tropa yada. Oaupa dé 
Toveopévov Tov KaTacKoT@y mepl tav éréwy, él Kpnvnyv ode 
yyjcacGas, amr Hs Aovopevos ALTTapwrepoL eyivovTo, KaTa Tep et 
édaiou ein: Slew 58 am’ avris as ef wv.” dobevés 5¢ To Ddwp 
THS Kpnvns Tavrns otrw 69 Ts EXeyov elvas of KaTdoKOTTOL WaTE 
pndev olov rv elvac ér’ avtod éremdeiv, unre EvAov pnte Tov 


gested by the hieroglyph of an unstrung 
bow, pronounced ens, and denoting the 
Nubian weapon. 

* de. ten years for each of the twelve 
months. ‘Avédepow, ‘‘recovered them- 
selves” (lit. ‘‘lifted themselves up”) ; 
cp. Demosth. Pro Megal. 31. 

6 In Babylonian mythology, ‘the 


Ca 


waters of life” bubbled up in the under- 
world. Cp. Zech. xiv. 8; Rev. xxii. i. 
The arsenic springs of Transylvania pro- 
duce a smooth skin and clear complexion. 
European folk-lore knows of a fountain 
of life guarded by dragons from which 
the hero has to fetch water for the 
princess he would make his bride. 
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boa EvXou dati edadporepa, ddAd wdvra opéa ywpely és Buccoy. 
To Se Bdwp TovTo ef od eott ddnBéws olov re Aéyeras, Sed TotTo 
dy elev, rovT@ Ta TdavTa ypewpevot, paxpoBiot. ard THS Kpvas 
5é dmadAaccopévor, ayayeiy odheas és Secpwrnpioyv avdpar, 
évOa tovs mavras év médnow ypuoénot SedécOar. eéore & & 
tovtoist totar Ai@loy mdvtwvy 6 yards omavidratov xal 
Tyuotatoy.. Oencdpevoe Se nab To Seopwrypiov, eOexoarto 

24 nal thy tod nAtov Aeyouévnyv tpamelav. peta S& TavTny Te- 
ANevtalas eOencavto Tas Onxas avTav, at Néyovrae axevatecbu 
é& védou tpom@ Tord. érredy Tov vexpov ioyvnvwat, etre by 
Kata wep Aiyurrrios eire GAXwS KOS, yUdoavTes GtravTa avToy 

a 9 \ \ , w 

ypagpy xoopéovor, éEopovéovtes TO eldos és TO Suvarov, recta & 
ot mepuctaot orndnyv é& védXov wWeroinpévny xolrynv: 4 Sé ods 
mov Kal evepyos dpvacetar., ev péon St TH oTHAN eveww 
Stadaiverat o véxus, ore ddunv ovdeulay ayapw mapexyopevos 
oUTe GAXo aetxés ovdév, nal Eyes wWavTa pavepda opolws avT@ Th 
véxvi.. éviavtov pev 89 exovos Thy ornAnv ev Toice otxlows oi 
padicTa WpoonKovres, TavTav atrapxopevor Kat Ovolas oi mpoce- 
yovtes: peta 8 tdota éxxouloavtes iotact rep) Thy ode. 

25 @enoapevot S€ Ta TWavTa of KaTadoKOTOL aTadXAdocoPTO 
omlaw. amayyeXavtwy S¢ tdota TovTwy, avtixa 6 KapBuors 
Opynv tTomodpevos eotpateveto emt tors AiOlotras, ote wapa- 
oxeuny citov ovdeuiay trapayyeiras, ovTE AOyov EwuT@ Sods Stt 
b] \ » 4 4 4 > 4 
és Ta Exyata yéas Ewedre otpatevecOar: ola dé eupavys te 
éwv Kal ov dpevnpns, ws Hove tav ‘lyOvopayov, éorpartevero, 
e 4 \ \ b) A 4 e A 
EndAnvev pév Tovs Tapeovtas avtod tdakas diropévewy, tov & 
mwetov TavTa dua ayopevos. érreite 5é otparevopevos éyévero 
év OnBnot, awéxpiwve Tod otpatod ws TévTe pupiddas, Kal rov- 

A > g 9 S > \ 
Towot pev éverérdX{eTo ‘Appwrious é€avdparrodicapévous To xp7- 
aTnpiov To Tov Auos éumphoat, avros ¢ Tov NowTOY Gywv oTpaTov 
Hee él tovs Aiiomras. amply 8& ris ob00 To wéumrov pépos 
SuernrvOévar tHv otpatinv, avtixa mavTa avto’s Ta elyov 
J 3 / > \ / e a 
oiTiwv éyopeva émredeNolTret, peTa 5€ Ta oitia Kal Ta Urrolvyu 
€méduTre KatecOopeva. ef pev vuy padwv taota 0 Kap Svons 


6 Copper mines exist not only in the 8 ** And all is as visible as the bare 
eastern desert of Egypt, between lat. corpse itself.” For ¢avepd, cp. 8, note 
24° and 33°, but also in the upper part 7. 
of the White Nile. ® See ti. 32, note 4. The army of 

7 Of course no block of crystal dug Kambysés is made to take the longer 
out of the earth could have been large road from Thebes to the oasis of Sivah 
enough for a sarcophagus. instead of the usual one from Memphis. 
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9 ; 9’ A 9 \ f. a > a 

eyvn ipdyer kal amnhye omlow Tov orparoy, él TH apyfibev 

“ yevopevy dpaprade jy av aviip copes: viv Sé ovdéva Aoyov 
Troveopevos He alel és TO Tpdcw. oi S¢ otpari@tas Ews pév Te 
elyov éx THs yéas AapBadvew,.mounpayéovtes Siélwov, érrel Sé és 
THY Wdappov amlxovto, Sevov Epyov avrav tives epydoavro: éx 
Sexados yap &a odéwy avtav droxdnpadcavtes xatédayov. . : 
aubomevos S¢ traota 6 KapBvons, Selcas tiv addnrodarylnr, 

> N \ ; oe > ld 4 bd >] a , > “ 
amtels tov ém Ai@iomras orodov omricw éropeveto Kal amixveitat 
és @nBas ToAdovs arrodéoas To oTpatod: éx OnBéwv Se xaraBas 

és Méuduy rods “EXAnvas amrijce drromheiv.. oo pev én’ Aiblotras 26 
aoTods otTw Emrpnte: of § avtav em’ “Appwviovs atoocranévtes 
aotpateverOat, ereire opunOévtes éx tav OnBéwy . érropevovta 

ww 9 a 5) / ? 2 . , 2 
Eyovres aywyous, amixopevor pév dhavepol eta és “Oacw cody,” 
ri éxovot pev Sdpsoe THs Aloyprwvins purijs*® Neyopevor elvat; 
aréyovot 8€ émrda jyepéwv oddov avd OnBéwv Sia yappov- 
évopdteras 8 o yapos obros Kata ‘EXAnvav yrAooocay Maxdpeov 
vijcos.4 és pev 89 Todrov Tov yapov AéyeTat amriKécOar Tov 
otpatoyv, To évOetrev 8é, Ste pn adtol "Appdvios nal of trovTwy ° 
? 4 9 / ION > “a > A ww 
axovcavtes, GdXot ovdéves ovdev Exouce eitreivy Trepl avTa@Y* ovTE 
yap és Tous ’Appovious amlxovto ove érlaw évooTnoav. éyeTat 
d¢ xal rade br aitav Appoviov. éreid) é« rhs "Odowos tav- 
tns lévat Sid Tis Wdppou ém) chéas, yevérOat Te avtods petatd 


1 Yet, according to ch. 97, Kambysés 
reduced at this time the Ethiopians far 
to the south of Meroe (Napata), to which, 
according to Josephos (Ant. ii. 10), he 
gaveaname. At Persepolis the negroes 
of this region figure among the nations 
subject to Persia, and Premnis in Nubia 
is called the Market or Magazine of 
Kambysés by Pliny and Ptolemy. Kam- 
bysés, therefore, really established his 
empire further south than even Thothmes 
ITI., and returned to Memphis a success- 
ful conqueror. 

3 This must be the Southern and 
Greater Oasis of El-Khargeh, from 6 to 
74 days from Thebes. There are remains 
of a temple built here by Darius in the 
little town called Hib or ‘‘ plough” by 
the Egyptians. According to the 
Egyptian texts there were seven oases: 
(1) Du-hesmen, ‘‘ the natron mountains,” 
west of Lower Egypt; (2) Uit, a small 

R 


oasis south-west of the first; (8) Uit 
mehit, ‘‘the Northern Oasis’ (now: el- 
Uah el-Bahharieh) ; (4) Ta-n-ah, ‘the 
land of the cow” (now the oasis of Fara- 
freh); (5) Kenem (now Ghanaim, the 
oasis of Khargeh, ‘‘the outer”); (6) 


Testes (now Dakhel, ‘‘the inner,” west ... 


of the preceding) ; (7) Sokhet-am, ‘‘ the © 
field of date-palms” (now Sivah, where 
the temple of Zeus Ammon stood). In 
al] Amun was worshipped (Bruggsch). 

3 Herodotos must have made a mis- 
take in the name he gives. Maritime 
Samians could not have settled in the 
middle of the desert, 400 miles from the 
sea. Askhrién is the name of an iam- 
bic-writer in a Samian inscription of the 
fourth century B.c. The name has also 
been found by Sayce in a Greek graffto 
in one of the tombs of Tel el-Amarna. 

* A name subsequently Sppie to the 
Canary Islands. 
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kov paédora avtav te Kal tis "Odows, dpicroy aipeopévorcs 
avroios érimrvetcas votoy péyay re nad eEalovov, popéovta Se 
Givas tis Wappov Katayaoal odeas, xal tpor@ rowuvT@ ada- 
vioOnvar. "“Appovios pev ottw. Nyovos yevéoOas rept Tis 
oTpariis TAUTNS. 

27 ~—s ’Aarvypévou 8 KapBioew és Méudw épdvn Alyuirrloss o 
"Amis, tov “EXAnves “Emagov xadréovot: éeripavéos §& rovrou 
yevopévou avtixa of Aiyvrrios eluata epopeoy Ta KddAMoTa Kai 
Foav év Oarinor. idev S¢ rdota rods Aiyurtlous roéovras 6 
KapBvons, wayyy opéas xatadofas éwvrod xaxds mpntavros 
Nappoouva Tdota trovely, exddes Tods ereTporrous THs Méudeos, 
amixopévous Se és dip elpero & re mpotepoy pev eovros avrod 
év Méudu éroleov rovobrov ovdév Aiyurriot, tore Se erred airos 
mapeln Tis otTpatins WAGs Te aroBadwv. of 8 edpatoy ds 
odt Beds etn pavels Sia ypdvou rorrod ewhas erihalverOat, xat 
os éredy havi rore wdvtes Alytrriot xeyapndres optdtorev. 
rdota axovoas 6 KayBions épn yevderbal opeas nad ds sevdo- 

28 pevous Oavdrp efnuiov. azoxtelvas Se tovtous Sevrepa rovs 
iepéas exdres és byw AeyovTmwy $2 xara radta Tov lepéwv, ov 
Ajoew pn avtov et Oeds Tis yetponOns amrvypévos ein Aiyur- 
tloot. rocaira 8é elas dmdyew éxédeve tov “Amy rods iepéas. 
of pev 5) pernicay dfovres. o Se "Amis obtos 0 “Erados yilve- 
Tat pooxos éx Boos iris ovdKére of re yivetas és yaorépa ddAXov 
BddreoGas yovov. Alyvarios 5¢ Aéyoves céras ert rHv Boov ex 
Tov ovpavod Kxaticyew, cal piv éx rovrou tixtey rov "Aru. 
éyes 82 6 poaxos obtos o "Amis Kadedpevos onputia roudde doy 
péras, ert pev TO perwom@ Aevxdv TL Tplywvoy, érd Se Tov verov 
aierov cixacpévoy, év d¢ TH ovpy Tas tplyas Surdas, bird Se 77 

9 yrocon xdvOapov. ws Se Hyayov roy "Amu of lepeis, 0 Kap- 
Buoys, ola dav diropapyotepos, cracdyevos 1d éyyerpldiop, 
Odrov tripat thy yarrépa tod “Amtos rales roy pnpov: yeddoas 
52 elare mpds tous tepéas “® Kxaxal xedaral, rovodros Geol 
ylvovrat, Evaysol re nal capkaddes Kal ératovtes otdnployv ; 
d&vos pév ye Alyurrriwy obros ye 6 Beds. ardp roe ipets ye ov 
xalpovres yédwra eye Ojcecbe.” tdota elas everelNato Totcs 
rdoTa Tpynacovet Tovs pey lepéas atropactyyacat, Aiyurrriwy Se 
Tay ad\wv tov av AdBwot optafovta xrelvew. opti pev &) 
Suedéruro Aibyumrrlosot, of Se iepeits edinaredbvto, 6 Sé "Amis 
mwemrAnypevos tov pnpov EpOwe ev toe lep® Kxataxelpevos. 

30 xab tov pev TedXcuTHCAaVTA Ex TOD TpwpaTos EOaypay oF lepeis 
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AdOpyn KapBicews KapyBvons 56, ds reyouvot Alyirriot, avrixa 
dca rodro To adlenya euavn, éwy ovde rpotepoy dpeviypys.” xar 
mpata pev [trav xaxav] ékepydoato tov adeAdedv Xpépduy ° 
éovta TraTpos Kal pntTpos Ths avrijs, rov arrémepre és Iépcas . 
POove e& Aiytrrrou, rt ro rofov povvos Iepoéwy dcov re érd 
dv0 Saxrudous eipuce, To apa Tod AiDlorros ivetxay of "IlyOvo- 
ddryou:' rav §¢ Gdrrwy Ilepodwy ovdels olds re éyévero. atrotyo- 
pévou ay és Tlépoas rod Zpépdios Syiv elde 6 KapBions ev re 
iavey roinvde. eddxel of ayyedou XOovra éx Tlepoéwy dryyédNecy 
as dv To Opdvm tO Bacirnlp iLouevos Lpepdis TH Kehadry Tov 
ovpavod yavcere. mpos wv tdota Seloas rept éwvrod pr} poy 
amroxtelvas 6 adedgeds dpyn, réwres IlpnEdowea és Iépcas, d¢ 
qv of avip Tlepcéwy miororaros, dmoxrevéovtd puv. 6 8d 
dvaBas & Yovtoa® daréxtewe Xpépdiv, of pev Aéyouvet ex’ dypnv 
é£ayayovra, of Se és rhv ’EpvOpty Oddaccav® mpoayayovra 
KATATIOVTOOAL. 

IIp@rov pev 54 Aéyouot KapBion trav xaxdv dptat rovroe 31 
Sevtepa Se cEepydoaro rhy aderdeny écrropévny of és Alyutrrop, 
7H Kat ovvolxes Kal hy of am’ apdorépwy aderdpen. Syne Se 
avrny ade ovdauas yap éa0ecav mporepoy riot aderApejoe 
aovvoixely Ilépcar. npdocbn pris tov adeAdedv KapBvons, nar 
éxetra BovAopevos avrny yipat, Ort ovK éwOdra errevoet troijpoery, 
elpero xadécas tovs Baoidnlouvs Sixacras ef tis eorh Kedevov 
yopos tov Bovrcpuevoy aderde auvoixeiv. of 88 BacrArrvot 
Stxacta})’ xexpiévos advdpes yivovras Iepoéwy, és 8 drroPdvwar 


§ The whole of this account has been 
shown by the monuments to be mythical. 
See App. V. The Apis which died in 
the fourth year of Kambysés was really 
buried with tho usual pomp under the 
auspices of Kambysés (Brugsch, History 
of Egypt, Eng. tr. 2d Edit. ii. p. 299). 
The madness of the latter seems to be 
a Greek invention. Nothing is known 
of it either in the Behistun inscription 
or in the fragments of Ktésias. 

© Really Bardiya (Bardes), made Mar- 
dos by skh. (Pers. 780), Merdis by 
Nik. Dam. and Justin. Ktésias calls 
him Tanyoxarkés (3.¢. Tanu-vazarka ‘‘of 
the strong body,” or Thanvara-Khshath- 
tra, ‘‘king of the bow”). Cp. the 
Tanaoxarés of Xen. (Kyrop. viii. 7). 


7 The introduction of the bow shows 
that we are dealing with a myth. Ac- 
cording to the Behistun inscription, 
Bardes was put to death before the 
campaign against Egypt. 

® Susa (Shushan, native name Susun) 
was the capital of Anzan or Susiana, the 
original kingdom of Kyros (see App. V.), 
and therefore naturally remained the 
capital of the empire he created. The 
dream and the fact that the murder of 
Bardes did not take place when Kam- 
bysés was in Egypt, make the mission of 
Prexaspés very doubtful. The account 
of Ktésias is wholly different. 

® «.e. the Persian Gulf. 

1 The ‘‘royal judges,’ though men- 
tioned more than once by Herodotos 
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kov paddora avtayv te Kat ris "Odors, dpicrov aipeopévows 
avroios érurvedoat voroy péyay te xat eEalcwv, hoptovra & 
Oivas ris ydppov xatayacal odpeas, xa tporey ToLovT@ ada- 
voOnvar, ‘“Appovior pev odTm. Néyovos yevécOas rept tis 
oTpatins TAaUvTNS. 

27 =’ Amrvypévov 8¢ KapBucew és Méudw éddvn Abyuvrrriows 6 
"Amis, Tov “EAAnves “Esradoyv xadéovot éripavéos $2 rovrov 
yevopévou autixa ot Aiyvmrrios eluata éfopeoy ra xdéddsoTa. eal 
Fioav év Oarinot. idev S¢ rdota rods Aiyurtilovs aockovtas 6 
KapBvons, wdyyu opéas xataddtas éwovrod xaxas mpntartos 
Nappoouva rdota wovely, éxddet Tods éritpoTrous THs Méuduos, 
amiKxopévous Se és dyrw elpero & rs mporepoy pev eovros avtod 
év Méudu érroleov rotodroyv ovdev Aiydarriot, rére Se dred airis 
mapeln Tis otpatins wAOds Te atroBaddy. of Se edpatov as 
ode Beds ein haves Sid ypovou trordod ewOas eripalverOas, xal 
os éredy havi tore wdvres Alyvrrrios xeyapnKores opratoter. 
rdota axovoas 6 KayBvons épn yevdeobal opeas at as yevdo- 

28 pévovs Oavatp etnuiov. drroxtelvas 5& rovrous Sevtrepa rors 
iepéas éxdrer és Suv: Aeyovtwy Se Kata taita tadv lepéav, ob 
Ajoew Epn avTov ef Deds Tis yetponOns amvypévos eln Aiyer- 
tloiot. tocaira 8é elzras amdyew éxédeve tov "Ami tovds iepas. 
of pev 81) pernicav a£ovtes. 06 S€ "Amis obtos 0 "Erados yive- 
Tat pooxos éx Bods rus ovKére oln te yiverat és yaorépa dAdov 
BarreoOas yovov. Alyvrrios 5é Aéyoucs céras ert ry Body &x 
tov ovpavod Kxatioyew, xal puy ex rovrov tixrew rov "Amw. 
eyes 5¢ 6 pooyos ovTos o "Amis KarXedpevos onunia tordde éov 
péras, él pev TO peTamr@ AevKov TL Tplywvov, él S¢ rod varrov 
aierov eixacpévor, ev S¢ TH obpy tas tplyas Sidas, bd Se 17 

299 yAwoon xavOapov. as &é iryayov tov "Amy of iepeis, 6 Kap- 
Bucns, ola cov wstropapyotepos, orracdpevos 1d eyyxetpidior, 
Oérov tinpas thy yaorépa Tod “Amos wales Tov pnpov: yeddoas 
5é elvre mpos tous iepéas “& xaxal xeparai, rovotrot Geol 
ylvovrat, Evaysol re Kal capxadders xal ératovres otdnployv ; 
dévos pév ye Adyvirriwy ovbtos ye 6 Beds. ardp Tos ipeis ye ov 
xalpovres yédwra éue Ojcecbe.” rdota elas everelraro Toit 
rdoTa Wpnacovat Tors pev lepéas atropactuyacat, Aiyurrrloy 82 
Tav ardwy tov dv AdBwot opralovta xreivery. opty pev 87 
Siehéruto Ailyumriows, of Se iepets edicacedvro, o S& "Amis 
TeTANyuEevos Tov pnpov EpOive ey TH lep@ xataxelpevos. 

30 nat Tov pev redeuTycavTa ex Tod Tpapatos COaay oi iepeis 
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dpévas byiatverv. | 7dde & és. rovs ddrous | Tlépcas éefepdvn. 34 


déyerat yap elmeiy avrov mpos Hpnfdorea, Tov éripa Te padiora 
kal ot Tas ayyedas édopes obros, TovTou Te O Tals olvoyoos Hy 
To KapBion, rin 5¢ xal airn ov opixpy: eitrety Se Aéyeras 
rade. “pntacmes, xotov pe triad vopulfovcs Iépcas elvas 
dvSpa rivas te Aoyous wept éuéo srocéovrar;” Tov Se eizeipy 
“@® Séorota, Ta pev GAXr\a Tavta peyddws erravéa, TH Se 
girowln ce pact wredvws mpooxeicOa.” Tov pev dy) eye 
taota tept Ilepoéwv, rov 5¢ Oupwbévra rtordde apelBecbar. 
“yov apa pé gaol Ilépcat olvp mpockeipevoy rrapadpovety Kar 
ovx elvat vonpovas ovd apa odéwy of mporepot Oyo Hoay 
arnOeis.” aporepov yap 81 dpa Ilepoéwy of ouvédpwv covtoy 
wai Kpoloou elpero KapBvons xotds tis Soxéos avyp elvas mrpos 
Tov watépa Terécas Kipoy,* of S¢ apelBovro ws ein dpelvov rod 
qratpos* Ta Te yap éxelvov mdvra éyew avdrov Kal mpocexria Gas 
Alyurrov re xal tv Odraccav. Ilépoar pev 5%) rdora éXeyov, 
Kpoicos 8¢ wapewy re xad ovx aperxopevos TH Kploe elire mpos 
tov KapBicea rade. “enol pév vuv, @ mat Kupou, od Soxeis 
Spovos elvat TO warpi: ov yap Kw tol eo vios oloy cé.éxeivos 
xatedlsero.” hon te rdora dxovcas 6 KayBicns nal éralvec ray 


’ 


Kpolcov xpicw. rovrov 5) ay éeripvnobévta opyn Aéyeww mMpos 35 


rov Ipnkdorea “ov viv pabe adres, ei Néyovot Tlépoat adn Oéa 
elre avrol Aéyovres TdoTa wapadpovéovert* ef wey yap Tod trades 
Tov cov Tovde éxredros ev Toicr mpoOvpotct Barwv Tuyo 
péons. THs Kapdins, Ilépcas davéovras Aéyovtes ovdév- Hy Se 
dpapto, pavas Ilépoas:-te Néyey adnOéa Kal pe pi) swdpoveiv.” 
taota 8é eirovta nal Stare(vavta to rofov Badeiv rov maida, 
mecovros 5é rod mados avacyile avrov Kedevew Kal oxéyracbat 
76 Brtpa: ws Se ev. tH xapdin cipeOfvat evedyta tov diarov, 
elirety mpos Tov warépa Tov taibos yeAdoavta Kal Tweptyapéa 
yevopevov “Ilpnkactes, os pév eywye ov palvouar Ilépoas re 


mapappovéouct, SHAG ToL yéyove. vov 5é por etrré, tTlva eldes | 


ion TAVTOV dvOpamev odTws érloxoTra tofevovra ;” Tpntdowea 
52 opéovta dvdpa. ov ppevijpen nat rept é éwur Setualvovra elrrety 
“ Séc7rota, ovd Av autov éywye Soxéw rov Oeov ottw dy xaras 


Bareiv.” ore pev tdota ékepydoaro, érépwhs Se Tlepoéwy 


- 4 “To compare with his father,” from sion. has no parallel, and several MSS, 
the use of redeivy els in the senge of read xadéoa. Stein conjectures elxdoa.- 
‘*reckoning among.” But the expres- - a a 


- 
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4 ode wapevpeOy: te adtxov, péypt tovrov- ovrot Sé roice 
Tléponos Sixas Sexdfover wal éEnynral trav watplov Oecpov 
ylvovrat, xal wdvta és tovTous dvaxeirat. — eipopévov wy Tod 
KapBicew, itrexpivovto ait@ ovrot nal Sixava Kal aodandéa, 
pdpevot vopoyv ovdéva ekevpicxey b5 xedever adedgeq cuvorKeiv 
aderApeov, adrAov pévror ekevpynxévas vopov, toe Bactrevovre 
Tlepcéwy éfeivas aroveiy rd Av BovrAntas. obrw ovbte Tov vopoy 
érxuvcav Selcavres KapBicea, tva te py avtol amodwvtas Tov 
vopov wepirrédrovtes, Tapekeipoy aAXoV vopovy cUppayoy TH 
Oérovre yapety dderdpeds. Tore pev 5) 6 KapBvons syne Thy 
dpwpévny,” pera pévrot ov mroAdov ypovov Eoye. dAAnY adedHenv. 
routéwy Sita riv vewrépny erictopévny ot em’ Altyurrrov xrelves. 

32 dudd S¢ 1G Oavdre avrijs Sufds Gomwep wept Ypyépdsos Aéyeras 
Noyos. “EAAnves pev Aéyouot KapBdoca cupBareiv ocKvpvov 
Adovtos oxvrAaxt Kuvos, Oewpeivy $8 nal riv yuvaixa tavrny, 
yixopévov Se tod oxvraKxos adeAdedy avTod dAXov cKUNAKG 
amoppytavta tov Secpov mapayevécOar oi, Svo Sé€ yevopévous 
otrw 51) rods oxvNaxas emrixparicat Tov oxvpvou. Kal Tov per 
KapBicea  7dec0ar Gewpevov, trav 8 srapnpévny Saxpverv. 
Kapfioea 8¢ pabovra troiro éreiperbas Sv 6 te Saxpves, THY 
Se elzreiy ws iSodca Tov cKirAaxa Te adedde@ TipwphcavTa 
Saxpucee, pynobeiod Te Lpépdios nal paoica ws éxelyp ovx 
ely 0 Tiwpnowy. "EXXnves pev 81) 51d todo TO eros: dack 
auriy amodécGat bro KapBicew, Aiyvrrio 8 ws tparéy 
japaxarnpévov AaBodoay Opidaxa thy yuvaixa qeptitinat Kat 
érraveipecOat tov avSpa KoTepov wepiteTiApervn 4 Opidak 7) Sacéa 
ein xaddlwv, nal tov dadvat Sacéav, ryv § eimety “ travrnv 
pévtoe wore od thy OplSaxa eusunoao, rov Kupov olxov anro- 
yirecas.” Tov Se Oupwbévta eumrndjoas abty eyovon év 
yaortpl, xal uu éxtpdcacay atrobaveiv. 

33 Tdota peév és rods oixniovs 6 KapBuons ebeydvn, elre 57 
dia tov “Amy elre nal ddXws, ola ToAAd Ewe avOpdrrouvs Kaxd 
KatarapBdvey Kai yap Tia ex yevens vodcov peyddnv Aéyerat 
éyew 0 KapBvons, riv iepiv® ovouadfovel reves. ob vuv Tot 
deixes ovdév Hv Tod Tapartos vodcov peyddnv voréovTos pnde Tas 


(see vii. 194, and ch. 14 above), are not | 2? Atossa, afterwards the wife of the 
named by Xenophon. They seem to pseudo-Smerdis and Darius Hystaspis, 
have been confined to Persia Proper, and the mother of Xerxes. 

and to have gone on circuit once a 3 Epilepsy. éx -yeveys, ‘‘from his 
year. birth.” © 
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dpévas iryualvevr. tdde & es rods addrous -Iépcas  eFepdvn. 34 
NéyeTas yap eitrety avrov mpos IlpnEdowea, rov éripa re pddiora 
wal of Tas ayyedias époper otros, TovToU Te 6 Tais olvoyoos Fv 
Te KapBvion, tipn 5¢ xal airn od opixpy: eimety Se Aéyerat 
rade. “Ilpnfaomes, xoiov pe tivd vopulfovor Tépoas elvas 
dvipa tivas Te AoOyous tep) éuéo trovéovrat;” ov Se eizeiy 
“@ Séorota, Ta pev GrAXNa mavTa peyddws erawéa, TH Se 
girowin ce pact wreoves mpooxeicOa.” rov pev bh) réyew 
taota mept Ilepoéwy, rov 8 Oupwbévta tordde apelBecba. 
“viv dpa pé pact Ilépcat olvp mrpocxeluevoy wapappovety xat 
ovx elvat vonpovas ov dpa odéwv of mporepos AOYyot Foav 
Gnrnbets.”  amporepoy yap &1) dpa Tlepoéwy ot cuvédpav éovTay 
wai Kpoicou elpero KapBvons notes tis Soxéos avip elvat ™pos 
TOV mwarépa terécat Kipoyr,* oi 82 apelBovro ws ein apelvov rod 
qrarpos* Ta Te yap éxelvou mdvta éyew avtov Kai mpocexrioOas 
Alyurrrov re xal rnv Oddaccav. Tlépoar pev 5% tdora édeyov, 
Kpoicos 5¢ wapedv te xal odx apeoxopevos TH Kploet ele mpds 
tov KapBvoca rade. “enol pév vuv, ® wat Kupou, ov Soxeis 
Gpotos elvas tH warpl: ov yap Kw Tol éotl vids olov cé. exetvos 
xateXizero. oOn te TdoTa axovaas 0 KapBuons xab érralvet tHyy 
Kpolcov xpicw. rovrwv 59 dv eripyvncOévra dpyy Aéyew pds 35 
tov IIpngdorea “ov viv pdbe avros, ef Néyouvat Ilépcas adnOéa 
elre avtol NéyovTes tdota trapadpovéover: ef pev yap Tov mwasdos 
Tov gov Tovde éxTewTos ev Toict TpoOiporcr Baroy TUyoLps 
péons THs Kapdins, Ilépcae davéovrar déyovtes ovddév- fy Se 
dpdpro, pavar Ilépoas:te Néyerw adnOéa nal pe pi) cwdpovety.” 
saota Sé eirovta wal Siarelvayvra ro tofov Badeiv rov traidsa, 
meaovros 5¢ Tod trades avacyitew avrov Kereveww xa oxepacbat 
70 BAjpa: ws Se dv. tH Kapdin evpeOjvas eveovta Tov dicro», 
eltreiy mpos Tov tratépa Tod Tatoos yeAdoavTa Kal Teptyapéa 
yevopuevov “Ipnkacres, as pev eywye ov palvowar Ilépoae re 
gapadpovéovot, SiAa ToL yéyove. ‘vow 5é pos eirré, tlva eldes 
Hon WavTwv avOparrav ottws érioxotra Tofevovra ;” Upnfdorea 
5¢ opéovra dyvdpa. ov ppevripea nat rept é ewur@ Setpalvovra evrety 
“ Séorora, ovd Av avrov éywye Soxéw tov Gedy ottw dy Karas 
Bareiv.” Tore pev rdota ékepydoarto, érépwOt S& Tlepoéwr 


vr 


' 4 “To compare with his father,” from sion has no parallel, and several MSS, 
the use of redeiy els in the senge of read xadéoa. Stein conjectures elxdoa.: 
‘‘reckoning among.” But the expres- . .. 6 Vis aaa 
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opolovs rotor mpwrows Suwdexa én’ ovdeucp aitly afioypéy edo 
Soovras eri xeparny xardpvEe. 

36 = Tdora 5é ev rrovéovra édixalwce Kpoicos 6 Audes vovberijoas 
rotatde Toiot erect. “& Bactded, 1) wdavta nricly Kal Oupe 
éritpatre, GX loye wal xatadapBave cewvtovs dyabav re 
apovoov elvat, copoy Se 4 mpoynOln. ov dé xtelvers pev avdpas 
cewutTod wodunras én’ ovdeuin airly afvoypép édroov, xrelvers Se 
maidas. ty &€ woddd rotadta rotgs, Opa Gxws py ceo atrocTy- 
covrat Ilépoa. euol S¢ rrarip aos Kipos éverédXero troAAd 
KedXevov oe voubereiv xal drotibecOar 5 te dy eiploxw ayabov.” 
6 pev 81 edvolny dalvwv cuveBovrevé of raoTa: o & apelBeto 
toicwe. “ov nal euol roduds cupBovrcveww, bs ypnoras peév 
Thy cewvtod warpiéa érerpomevoas, ed 5¢ TH TaTpl TH enw 
ouveBovrevcas, KeXevov aitov ’Apdtea rotapov SvaBdvra iévas 
ért Maccayéras, BovNopévor éxelvov SvaBalvew és rhv tperé- 
pny, Kal aro pev cewuToyv @rAETaS THS GewuTod marpldoos Kaxas 
mpoords, amd S¢ dAecas Kipov wesOopevoy col. GA ovtt 
xalpwr, érel rot Kal mddat és oe mpopacrss rea éSeounv émeAa- 
BécOas.” rdora Se elrras éXdpBave rd TOoEov as xaratokevouwy 
avtov. Kpoicos 8& dvadpapav ee é&w. 6 de erelre tokedoas 

| ob« elye, éveretNato Toict Oepdrrovet AaBovras pv atroKTeivas. 
of 8¢ Oepdrrovres éruerdpevot Tov Tporoy avToD KaTaKpUTrrovat 
tov Kpoitcoy éri rede Tp AOy@ wore, ef pev perapedson TS 
KapBvon wal émilntra rov Kpoicoy, ot 8& éexdyvavtes avrov 
Sapa. Aaprpovras Cwdypia Kpoicov, jv dé py) perapedayras pnde 
woOy yu, TOTe KaTaypac bas. éro8nae te 51) 0 KapPvons Tov 
Kpoicoy ov odd petérerta ypovy torepoy, kal ot Oepdrovres 
pabovres rodTo erryyyéd\Aovto alt@ ws mepteln. KapBStons de 
Kpolom pév ovvydecOar edn aepieovtt, exelvous pévros rods 
mwepiToimoavras ov KatampoltecOat GAN atroxteveiy. xal éroince 
Tda0Ta. 

37 ‘O pey 81) rotadra aroddd és Tlépoas re Kai rods cuppdyous 
é£eualvero, pévov ev Méuds vat Onxas re wadatas avolywr nai 
oKETTTOMEVOS TOUS vexpols. Hs Se 54 Kal és tov ‘Hdalorov ro 
iepov Oe nal Tord TO aydApate KaTeyéXace. EoTt yap Tod 
‘Hdatorou rayarpa troict Porvixniows Marateoros udepécraror, 


Tovs ot Doivixes ev Tot Tpwpno. Trav rTpinpéwy Wepedyover.” 


5 The Pateki seem to have the same pathakh, ‘‘to open.” Ptah-Sekari is 
name as Ptah, ‘‘the opener,’ t.¢.‘‘creator,” represented on later monuments as a 
from Egyptian piah, Pheniko-Hebrew deformed pygmy, the type being a foetal 
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bs 62 rotrous pi orwre, éyo 5¢ onpavéws muypalov daybdpos 
pipnols err. éafjrOe Se wal és trav KaBelpwy 1d iepov, és rd 
od Oeperdv éore éotévas Gdrov ye 4 Tov iepéa tdora 88 Ta 
a@ydA\pata Kal évérpnoe Toda Kxatackenpas.” ott Se xab 
tdota Spora roict tov ‘Hdaicrov- rovtov 8€ odeas taidas 
Aéyoues elvar.” mavtayp dv por Sra éore Ste eudvn peyddrws 38 
6 KapSions- ob yap ay iepoicl te xal vopalovcr emeyelpnoe 
Karayeday. ei ydp tis mpobeln waar avOpmrow. éxréEacbat 
KeXev@v vopovs Tods KaAAoTOUS éx TOY TdvTwY vopwr, SiacKea- 
pevat Gy édolato Exacta Tods EwuTav obtw vouitover modXov 
Tt KadAXoTous Tos éwuréiy vomous Exactas elvat. obkwv oiKds 
éore GdXov ye 7) pawopevoy dvdpa yékwra Ta Toadta riecOat. 
@y 8 obtw vevoulkact Ta Tepl rods vomous mavTes dvOpwror, 
moAnoicl re xal adAXovot Texpnploict mdapects crabpadcacbat, 
év 8 5) wal ride. Aapeios ert rijs EwvtTod dpyis Kadécas 
“EXQujvwr rods rapedvtas elpero él xocw dv XPhpare Bov- 
Aolato tods mwatépas droOvijcKovras xatactreia@at of 5é én’ 
obdert épacav épdeww dv rodro. Aapeios be peta taora Kadéoas 
"IvSdv tobs xadeopévovs KadXarias,* of rods yovéas xarecOiovet, 
elpeto, wapedvrwv trav “EXijvev cal &¢ épunvéos pavOavovrev 
Ta Reyopeva, em) rive xphmare deEalar’ dy redevréovtas tods 
maripas Kataxalew mpi of S¢ apBacavres péya edpnpeiv pv 
éxéXevoy. otro pév vuv tdota vevopucrat, Kal dpbds pos Soxet 
Tigbapos rovicat vopov wdvrav Baoiréa drjoas elvas.” 
newer 8é én’ Alyurrov otparevopévou a a Kal 39 


where the practice of eating their parents 
on the part of the Kalantians is referred 
to. The same custom was ascribed to 
the Massagete (i. 216, note 9) and the 
Issdonians (iv. 26), and by Strabo (xi. 
pp. 756, 753) to the Derbikes and a 
tribe on the Caspian. Marco Polo found 
the same custom in Sumatra. 


(Fr, 151, Boeckh).] 
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Aaxedarpovio. otparninv ért Xdpov re nad TloAuxpdtea rv 
Aidxeos, 8s rye Zapov éravacrds, cal Ta pev TpPaTa TpIG 
Sacdpevos tHv wodw' . . Totot aderAdeoiot Ilavrayvare cal 
LurAoca@vTL Eveme, peta Sé Tov pev avTav atroxteixas Tov & 
vewrepov YvrocdvtTa eeAdoas oye Tacay Ydpov, oyov & 
Eewinv ’Audot t@ Aiyirrouv Bacihés cuvebijxaro, mwéprev te 
Sapa nal Sexopevos adda Trap exelvov. év ypovm Se odye 
avrixa tod IloXvepdteos ta rpnypata nuketo nal Fw BeBepiva 
avd te THv “loviny cal rnv addnv ‘EXddba: Gxou yap iicee 
otpareverOat, wWavTa of éyaper evtuyéws. Exrnto Sé aevryxov- 
Tépous Te éxaToy Kal yirlous TokoTas, Epepé Se nad Frye mavtas 
Staxpivwv ovdévas Te yap hiro edn yapteicOar padrov arobi- 
Sovs Ta EdaBe 7 dpynv nde AaBav. cuyvas peév 89 TaV vic 
dpatpynxet, TodkAd Sé Kal tis nreipov dotea: év Sé 8) Kas 
AeoBiovs wavotpatin BonBéovtas Mudnoiowce vavpayin xpa- 
thoas elhe, of THv Taddpov wept TO Teiyos TO ev. Adu Tacay 
40 SeSepévos dputav. xal xws tov “Apaow evTvyéwv peydrus 0 
TloXvaparns ovx éddvOave, adAd ot Tobr’ Hy erripedés. rod 
Se ert TrEovds of edtuyins yuvouevns yparyras és BuBAlov rade 
éméotetke és Ydapov. “”Apacis IloAvapates ode Aéyes. HSU 
pev mruvOdvecbar advdpa pirov nat Ecivov eb mpjacovra: éyoi & 
ai cal peyarat evtuylat odx apécxovat, TO Oeiov erictapéve os 
gots pOovepov:” Kai xws BovrAopuat nal adbros nal Tov av. xndwpat 
TO pév TL EvTUYELY TOY TpnyLaTwY TO Sé mpoamratey, Kai ovTa 
Siadépery tov aiava évadrdak mpjoocwv H evTvyeity Ta Tavta. 


1 See ch. 120. Sylosén, the brother 
of Polykratés, must be distinguished 
from another Sylosén, the chief of the 
Megarian prisoners from the Propontis, 
at whose instigation a democratic revolu- 
tion had broken out on board the Samian 
fleet, resulting in the overthrow of the 
oligarchy and the establishment of a 
tyranny. The power of Polykratés rested 
on his mercenaries, his fleet, and the 
revenues he obtained through it. He 
was a patron of art and literature, es- 
tablished a public library, and enter- 
tained the poets Ibykos and Anakrcén, 
and the physician Démokedes (see ch. 
131). He acclimatised foreign plants 
and animals in Samos—the Attic and 
Milesiau breeds. of sheep, the Skyrian 


and Naxian goats, the Sicilian swine, 
and the Molossian and Lakonian dogs. 
The palace and fortresses, the break- 
water, the temple of Héré, and _ the 
aqueduct tunnelled through a mountain, 
secm all to have been his works ; see ch. 
60. lis rule was semi-Asiatic ; hence 
his imitation of Assyrian, Phoenician, 
and Egyptian libraries, and his intro- 
duction of foreign plants and animals, 
like Thothmes III. of Egypt, and Tig- 
lath - Pileser I. of Assyria. Eusebios 
makes his tyranny begin B.c. 532. 


2 Thijs is the sentiment of Herodotos, 
not of Amasis; see i, 32, note 2. The 
story is characteristic of Greek, not of 
Egyptian, thought. 
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ovdéva ydp Kw rOyp olda dxovcas Satis és rédXos Ov KaKds 
éreXeUrnce mpoppitos, evtuyéwy Ta mdvta. od dv viv pol 
wecOopuevos moincov mos tas evtuylas Toidde. povticas Td 
Gy eipys doy tot mrelotov akiov nat én’ & ov drodopévp 
paduota Thy Yuynv adyjoes, TolTo aToBare ottrw Sxws pnKete 
Hees és avOparous: Hv re pn evaddAaE dn ted TovTov ai 
evtuylas toe Tio. wd0yot mpoorlmtwot, tporm te cE epéo 
Sroxetpevp axéo.” tdora émireEdpuevos 6 TloduKparns xak vow 41 
AaBov as of ed HreriBeto “Apacis, edifnto em S av pddoTa 
Thy puyny aondein arrodopévm Tav Ketnrlov, Sitnpevos Se 
evpioxe Tobe. Fv of odpnyls tiv epopes ypucodetos, cpapdydou 
pev rLOou dodca,* epyov 5é Hv @eodadpov tod Tyrexréos Lapiov.° 
érret @y Travrny of eS0xes azroBaneiv, emotes Towdde. TevTnKov- 
Tepoy wAnpacas avdpav écéBn és adtny, peta Se davayayeiy 
éxéXeve és Td médayos. ws S¢ ard Tis vycou éxds éyéveto, 
meptedopevos THY odpnyida TavTwv opeovTav TOY cULTACOV 
piwrres és 1d wéXayos. rovto 5& Toijcas amrémAe, aTLKOMEVOS 
de ds ta oixla cuudhopy eypato. méumryn Se fh extn Hpyépyn amo 42 
tourwy Trade of cuvyverxe yevécOar. avnp adders AaBov iyOov 
péyav te kal xarov 7&iov pv Tloduepdrec Sdpov So00jvac- 
gdépwov 57 eri ras Oupas Tlodunpdres en eOérew erOeciv és 
Bye, ywpyoavros Sé of rovrou Edeye Sidovs tov lyOw “a 
RBactred, éyo rovde Edadv ovx edixalwoa pépey és wyopny, xalrep 
coy atroxyetpoBiotos, GdAd pot édoxet céo Te elvas dEtos Kal Tis 
ons apyis: col § uv dépwv Sidwpe.” 0 88 jobels toice Erect 
apelBerar Toiose. “Kapta te ev érolncas Kal yapis dirdAy 
Tey Te NOyor Kal Tov Swpou: xal ce emt Seimrvov nardopev.” 6 
pev 81 dreds péya Tovedpevos TdoTa me és Ta oixia, Tov be 
ixOiv tdpvovres of Oepdrrovtes evpicxover ev Ti vydve avTod 
éveovoay Tnv HoAduxpdteos sppnyida. ws dé eldov te nal EdaBov 
Taxwora, Epepov Keyapnndtes wrapa tov IloAuxpdrea, didovres 8é 
of thy odpyyida édeyor Stew TpdT@ evpéOn. Tov Sé was eondOe 
Oeioy elvas to wpirypya, ypader és BuBAloy awdvta ta ToLn- 
cavrd piv ola xataredaBnxe,’ ypaas 5é és Alyumtov éréOnxe. 


3 *¢Be not chequered with misfortune.” Temple of Concord at Rome, to which it 
For évadAdé wpocrlarew, cf. Diod. v.7; was presented by Augustus. 
dv. éuxlwray, Arist. de part. An. iii. 1, 5. 5 See i. 51, note 4. 

4 Pliny (NV. H. xxxvii. 2, xxxiii. 6) © © ‘‘He writes in a letter (cp. v. 95) 
states that the ring of Polykratés set all that had befallen him after having 
with a sardopyx was preserved in the done it” (ra for avrd). BuSMo» or Bip- 
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43 érireFduevos 5é¢ 6 “Apacis 1d BuBALov To rapa Tod TloAvpareos 
heov, éuabe Sry éxxoplcat te advvaroy eln avOpwmre advOpwroy 
éx Tov pédrovtos yiverOar mpnyparos, Kad Ste ovx ev TeNEUTHCED 
pédrot Iloduaparns evruyéwy ta advta, 8s nat ta droBdMa 


evploxer. méuryas 5é of wjpuxa és Xdpov SvarverOas Edn rip 
Eewinv.’ rodde S¢ elvexev rdota érroiet, va pr) cuvruylys Semis 


re xal peyddAns TloAvapdrea xatadaBovons avtés adyjoae TP 
uy as rept Eelvou avbpés. 

44 ‘Ent rodrov 5% av tov Tloduxpdrea edruyéovta ta wdyta 
éstparevovto Aaxedaipoviot, értxadecapévay TY pera dota 
Kudevlny riv dv Kpnrn xricdvroyv Zaplov.® réurpas &e xijpvea 
AdOpy Lapiov TloNvepdtns mapa KapBuvcea rov Kupov ovaré- 
yovra otparoy én’ Alyurrov, éenOn Sxos dy xa map’ éwvrov 
méuas és Xdpov Séouro otpatov. KapBions 8 axovoas 
Tovrwy mpoOvuws erepre és Udpov Senoopevos Todvepareos 
oTpaToy vautixoy dpa wépar éwur@ em’ Alyutrrov. o & 
éruétas Tov adoTav Tos UTw@TTeve padiota és éravacTacw 
amrérepmre Tecoepaxovra Tpinpect,” évrethapevos KapBvon onlow 

45 rovTous un atrorréptrety. of pev 52) AGyoucs TOUS arroTreppOevras 
Laplwv bard TloAvxpareos ovx amixécba, és Alyurrrov, ad 
érelre éyévovto dv Kaprd8m mréovtes, Sodvat ofice Aéyov, nal 
odt adeiy TO Tpocwrépw pete Treiv: of S88 Aéyoves amixo- 
peévous te és Aiyurrrov nal duracaopévous evOedrev avrovs atro- 
Spyvat. xatamdréoves S& és THv Zapov TloAveparns vnvor 
avttacas és paynv xatéotn: vianoavtes é of xartovres atréBnoayv 
és THY vicov, welCopaynaavtes Sé dv avty écawdOncay, Kal ovt@ 
57 éadeov és Aaxedaipova. eiai 88 of Aéyouct Tovs am’ Aiyurrou 

the Korinthian about 700 B.c. 


Mov from BvBdos, the Egyptian papyrus: (Thuk. 


éwcrlOniu, ‘to send by letter.”” We may 
notice that letters written on papyrus 
are regarded as a matter of course at 
this date among the Greeks. 

7 No doubt the alliance was really 
dissolved by Polykratés, who considered 
it advisable to court the rising power of 
Kambysés, 

8 See ch. 59. 

® Triremes with three banks of oars 
are different from penteconters with one 
bank of oars and fifty rowers, of which 
the ficet of Polykratés was said to con- 
sist in ch. 39. Tho trireme was intro- 
duced among the Samians by Ameinoklés 


i. 18). 

1 The varieties of the story are instruc- 
tive. They show that even in Samos, 
where a library had once existed, and 
where Herodotos had every means of 
procuring information, events which had 
happened hardly a century before were 
differently reported. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the history was handed down 
by tradition, not in written records (see 
ch. 55). So at Athens it was possible 
for the contemporaries of Herodotos and 
Thukydides to doubt which of the two 
sons of Peisistratos, a century before, 
was the older (Thuk. i. 20). 
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wixnoas Todvepdrea, NéyovTes euol Soxeiv ode dpOds* obdev yap 
Gdef odeas Aaxedatpoviovs értxadeioba, ef mep adtol jaoav 
ixaval Toduxpdrea mapactncasba. mpos &€ Tovrows ovde 
Moyos aipe?, TH” erixovpor picOwtol Kal tokdrat olkpot Hoav 
wave ‘eaixal: Todroy id Tav KaTiovToy Laplwy ddvt@v ddiyov 

tav 8 bm éwuteé dovrwy Todumréwv Ta Téxva nal 
Tas yuvaixas 6 LloAvKparns és Tobls vewoolxouvs auvethjoas elye 
éroiwous, hv dpa mpodidacr obras pds Tods KaTiovTas, brompiacat 
avroics Toict vewootxorct. 

"Exeire 82 of ckedacbévres Laylwv id Tlodvepdreos 46 
amixovta és tiv Thy Xmdpryy, KatacrdyTes emt Tovs dpxovras 
BXeyov odd ola Kapta Sedpevor, of Sé cht TH TpwTN KaTa- 
aotdot trexplvavto Ta pev TpaTa ex Oevra errihedjr Oa, Ta 
8 totata ob ovviévar. peta S& tdota Se’tepa Katacrartes 
GdXo pev elroy ovdév, Ovraxov Se hépovtes epacav tov O0daxov 
ardirov déerOar. of bE ou bmexplvavro T® OvrAaKM TreEpteEp- 
ydoba:s* Bondeiv § dy eofe adtoict. Kal érevta wapacneva- 47 
cdpevar éotparevovro Aaxedarpovior emt Ydpov, wy pev Yapwoe 
Aéyouct, evepyerlas extivoytes, br opt mpoTepor avTol vnvar 
éBonOncav éri Meconviovs: as 5¢ Aaxedaipovios Aeyoust, OuK 
ota Tipwpycar Seopévorct Zaplowst éorpatevovro os ticacbat 
Bovdopevos tod KPNTI|pos Tis dprayis, tov Fyyov Kpolcw,* nat 
tod Odpnxos, Tov avroics “Apacis 6 Alyimrov Bacireds Ereurve 
Sapov. Kal yap Odpna éhnlcavto TS mTporépwm Erec f Tov 
xpntiipa of Sdyior, covra pev Alveov Kal Sov pi os 
ovyvar, Kexoopnpévov oé xpuo@e wal eipiowcs amo EvAov** 

Sé elvexa Oavpdoa akov, apwedovn Exdorn tod OawpynKos rovet: 
éodca 9 erry rik dpredovas év €wuTi Tpinxoclas kal é&n- 
ToiodTos éTepos eats Kal tov év Aivd@ 

a. 15 ‘Abgraly "Avan? 

eTenaBovto b& Tov stpatevpwatos Tov éml 2dpov wate 48 

ras nai KoplyOv. mpobijpws: DB pispa yap kal és TovrTous 
eb ae d : Tov Saploy yevopevoy yevey mporepov ToD orparevparos 
rotrou, ward 88 rov adrov ypovov tod KpNThpos TH dprayi 
peyoues,  Kepxupalwoy yap maidas tpinxociovs dvbpav rav 


Khians, who wanted a free exportation 
of grain. 
* Bee i. 70, 5 ie. cotton, 


too much, The story is told by Sext. © Seo ii, 182, 
Empiricus (adv, Math, ii. 24) of the ? As the bowl was sent to Kreesos at 
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apwotwov TlepiavSpos 6 Kuyédou és Xapdis awéwepe mapa 
"Advattea én’ éextouyn:® mpoccyovtwv Se és riv Ldyov Tay 
ayovTwv Tos Taidas KopwOlav, muOopevos of Ldpsoe Tov Aoyor, 
ém’ ola dyolato és Ydpodis, mpata pev Tovs traidas édiSakay 
iepod GxpacOar *"Apréusdos: pera S€ ov mepiopéovres amrédcew 
Tous ixétas éx Tov iepov, ottlwy 8& rovs maidas. épryovtay 
KopwwOlwv,? éroujoavro of Ldptoe opTay, TH nad viv ere ypéwvras 
KaTd TaUTAa. vuKTOS yap erruyevonéevns, Scov ypovoy ixérevoy oi 
maides, totacay yopovs trapSévev te cal yOéwv, toravres 8 

. TOUS Yopovs TpwKTa onoayouv Te Kal pédsTOS erotnTaYTO vopLOY 
dépecOar, iva apiatovres of trav Kepxupaiwy maides eyo 
tpopyy. és TodTo Se rode éyivero, és 8 of KoplvOvor ray raider 
of dudaKot olyovro atrodmovtes: Tous 5&é waidas awipyayov és 

49 Képxupav ot Yayo. ef pév vey Ileptdvdpov redevTycavros 
totat KopwOiouse pita hy mpos trovs Kepxupaious, ot 5é ovx ay 
guvedaBovto Tov atpatevpatos Tod él Yduov TavTyS elvexey 
THs aitins. vov Be aiel eel re Exticay THY vio cial aAAAnAOICS 
Siapopor, €ovres Ewuroiot” . . . TovTwy dy elvexey atrepyynotca- 
Keov Toict Zaplowe ot KopivOtot. 


50. ‘Aréreprre Sé és Yapdus ea’ exrouy Teplavdpos trav apdrey 





the end of his reign, and the boys to 
Alyattés, there must have been an in- 
terval of at least fourteen years between 
the twoevents. They did not, therefore, 
take place at the same time. Since the 
date assigned to Periander is B.c. 625- 
585, it is hard to see how the boys could 
have been sent to Alyattés, who died about 
B.c. 560, or how this could have occurred 
only a generation before the Lakeda- 
monian expedition against Samos in B.c. 
520. Panofka conjectures rplry yevey, 
supposing 7’ (3) to have fallen out be- 
fore yev., but this only makes the state- 
ment about the bow] more difficult to 
explain. Herodotos, however, had only 
oral tradition as his authority for these 
events of preceding Greek history (ch. 
45, note 1). 

8 This illustrates the Asiatising ten- 
dency of many of the Greek tyrannies. 
The same Periander, though one of the 
seven wise men of Greece, had a nephew 
who succeeded him of the name of Psam- 
metikhos (Arist. Pol. v.12). For Kyp- 


selos, who overthrew the Bakkhiad oli- 
garchy at Korinth, and whose coffer at 
Olympia, adorned with Homeric subjects, 
was one of the earliest specimens of Greek 
art, see v. 92, where the legend connected 
with him grew out of his name and the 
punning allusion to it in the gift he 
made to Olympia. 

- § “When the Korinthians cut the 
boys off from food.” It seems clear that 
there was as yet no tyrant in Samos; 
the ‘‘Samians ”’ alone are named. 

1 According to Pliny (NW. H. ix. 25) 
and the pseudo-Plut. (who appeals to 
Anténor and Dionysios the Khalkidian), 
the Knidians, not the Samians, drove 
away the Korinthian guard, and restored 
the boys to Kerkyra. 

2 After wvroios Valckenaer would sup- 
ply ovyyevées, Reiske olxfpor. Todrew, 
however, remains without construction. 
The nominative to €xricay is of course 
‘*the Korinthians.” For the hostility 
between Korinth and her colony, Ker- 
kyra or Corfu, see Thuk, i. 13, 25, ete. 
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Kepxupaleov émidéfas rods waidas tipwpeopevos* mpotepos yap 
of Kepxupaios iptav és avrov mpiypa ardoOadov qoimoavtss. 
érelre yap ri éwvrod yuvaixa Médaocav® Iepidvdpos drréxtesve, 
cupdopyy tonvoe of GAAnY cuvéBn pos TH yeyovuly yevéoOat. 
hodv of ex Medicons Sv0 craides, nruxinv 6 pev értaxaidsexa 6 
52 oxtwxaldexa Erea yeyovas. TovTous o pntpordtwp IIpoxAijs 
dey *Emidavpov tipavvos petarepypdpevos map’ éwurov édpido- 
dpovetro, os oikas ip Ovyarpos dovras Tis EwuTod traidas. ézretre_ 
5é odeus areméywrero, ele mpotréurwv avtovs “dpa iote, @ 
waides, 85 tpéwov Ty pntépa aréxrewve;” todTo TO Sos o pev 
apecBurepos avtay ev ovdevt Noyp eroijoato: 6 Se vewrTepos, 
T@ otvopa hv Auxodpwr,* jrynce axovcas, cotta wate aTKO- 
pevos és rv KopwOov are povéa tis pntpos Tov warépa ove 
mpoceire, Stareyouévp te ovte mpocdiedéyero ioropéovti te 
Aeyoy ovdéva eblSov. tédos Sé puv mréps Guy eyopevos o 
Tlepiavdpos éeferavver ex trav otxiwy. éEeddoas Se toiroy 51 
isropes Tov mpecAvTepoy Ta adhe 6 pntpoTratwp SieréyOn. 6 Se 
of awnycito ds aheas Ptroppovas edéEaro: éexelvou 5&8 tov éreos 
To ods 0 IIpoxAts amooréAXwy elie, ate ov vow AaBav, ovK 
€pépynto. Ileplavdpos Se ovdeplay pnyavny én elvas pi) ov 
ode exeivoy iTroGécOar tt, Edutrdpel te ictopéwy* o Se dvapvno- 
Bets eltre nad rodro. Ilepiavdpos 88 vow AaBawv [xad rodTo] Kat 
paraxoy évdidovas Bovropevos ovdév,’ TH 0 eEeAacOels tr avrov 
arqis: Siavtayv. érroeiro, és tovTous mwéura@v adyyeXov amnyopeve 
pn pay SéxecGas oixloror. 0 S€ Sxws amedavvopevos EdXOou és 
GAAnv oixiny, amnraiver’ av xal amd tavrns, arreiovTos Te 
tov Ilepedvdpov rotor Sefapévorre wal efépyew xedevovtos: arr- 
edauvopevos 5 dv fue er’ évépnv trav éraipwy: of 88 dre Tlepidv- 
Spou dovra maida xairep Seyaivoytes Sums edéxovro. rédos Se 52 
6 Tleplavdpos xnpvypa éeroinjcato, bs dv 4 oixlovot trodéenrai 





3 The Hebrew name Deborah simi- 
larly means ‘‘ bee.” At Ephesos éocyy, 
““ king-bee,” was the title of the priest 
of Artemis, and péXcoa is applied to a 
priestess of Delphi by Pindar (P. iv. 106), 
to Démétér and Artemis by the Scholiast 
on this passage, and to Kybelé by Lac- 
tantius. According to Herakleides Pon- 
ticus, the name of Periander’s wife was 
Lysidé. Her mother was said to have 
been Eristheneia, daughter of Aristo- 
kratés II., king of Arkadia. 


* Nik. Damasc. calls him Nikolaos, 
Lykophrén being another son who was 
murdered for his cruel behaviour to the 
Periceki. The sameauthor states that Peri- 
ander had two other sons, Evagoras and 
Gorgos (the Gordias of Arist. Pol. v. 9). 

5 ‘‘Determining to show no sign of 
softening.” Cp. vii. 52. If xat roéro 
is read, it must be taken with AaBdyr, 
but Krueger is plainly right in rejecting 
the words, as they ought to stand before 
and not after the participle. 
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pay } mpocdiarexOy, iepny Enulnv® rodrov r@ "ArodAr\wve ddel- 
New, ony 87 elas. mpos wv by rovTo TO Knpuypa obte Tis of 
SvaréyeaOas obre oixlovor SéxecOar HOcde* mpds S& odde adres 
éxeivos eStcaiov meipacbat arreipnpévov, adda Siaxaptepéwy dv 
Tot oTojat, cxadivdeiro. teTdpry Se jyepy iSov psy o Teplav- 
. 8pos arXovciyal re cal dovtinos cupmentwxota olxreipe trets Se 
Tis Opyis He dooov Kal édeye “& wai, KoTepa rovTwv aipeTa- 
repd éott, Td0Ta TA viv Exo Tpjaces, } THY Tupavvlda Kad Td 
adyaba ta viv éyh éyw. dota covta re trarp émurHdeoy 
maparapPavery,' ds édov énos Te wais Kab KoplvOov rijs eddalyovos 
Baowreds GrAnrny Blov etreo, dvtictaréwy Te Kal opyy ypedpevos 
és Tov ce Hxiora eyphy. eb yap Tis cuphopy ev avroics éyeyoves,® 
€& Hs drrovlny és eue Sets, enol re abrn yéyove xa éyw avrijs 
rd wréoy péroxos eipt, Som avros odea ekepyacduny. avd Se 
pabov sop POoveicOat xpécocov dori H oixreipecOat, dua te 
Oxoiov TL és Tovs Toxéas Kal és Tors xpéccovas reOupHabas, 
dre és ta oixla.” Teplavdpos pév rovroot avtoyv xaTeddp- 
Bave> 6 5& dddXo pev ovdey dpyeiBetas roy marépa, ébn SE pov 
icpnv Snulnv odeirew tH Oe@ cwur@ és Adyous amiKopevor. 
pabay 5é o Iepiavdpos as drropoy te TO Kaxdv eln tod tratdds 
cat avientoy, €& od0arpav pov aromréuretas oteldas woiop és 
Képxupay> érexpdte yap cal tatrns.’ atooteldas 8¢ robtov 6 
Ilepiavdpos eorpareveto él tov mevOepov IIpoxdéa os tov 
TapeovTay of mpnyyatwy eovrTa airutatov, cal elNe pev mv 
"ElSaupoy, etre 5¢ adrov Ipoxréa nal eCaypnoe. erred Se tod 
xpovou mpoBaivovtos 6 Te Ileplavdpos rrapnBnxe xa cuveywoe- 
xeTo éEwuT@ ovxére elvas Suvatos Ta twpyyyata eropayv te Kar 
Siérey, wéprpas és trav Képxupay aiexdre tov Avxddpova ém 
tiv tupavvida: év yap 8) TH mpecButépp Tov raidwv ovKwv 
évepa, GAdd of Katedalveto elvat vwabécrepos. o 5¢ Auvxodpav 





© This ‘‘ sacred forfeit” was equivalent 
to the Polynesian fapu. Certain property 
was declared to belong to the god, and 
so ceased to belong to its original owner. 

7 “Tt is fit that you should inherit 
these which belong to your father.” 
The usual reading is to place a comma 
after &w, and understand éévra of oé, 
‘for that you should inherit this, my 
tyranny and prosperity, by behaving 
dutifully (being what you should be) to 
your father.” 


§ “Ifa calamity had happened there- 
by.” é» avrois for éy rovras, like é€ 
al’réy, ‘‘ therefrom,” i. 9. Periander 
refers to his tyranny; this he alleges 
had produced no real calamity ; if it had, 
he would have been the chief sufferer 
himself. 

® The first naval battle on record in 
Greece was fought between Korinth and 
Kerkyra (B.o. 665), Thuk. i. 18, so that 
Periander must have conquered the 
island. 
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ovde dvaxplowos jElwoce Tov dépovta THY ayyedrinv. TleplavSpos 
5¢ qeprexopevos tod venviw Sevrepa améocteire én abtov thy 
aderpenv, éwurod Se Ouyarépa, Soxéwy pv paduore TavTy dv 
welOecOas. dmixopévns dé tavrns Kal heyouons “@® tal, Bovneas 
Tv te tupavvida és addous treceiv Kal Tov olxoy tod TaTtpds 
Scahopnbévra padrov 4 abros odea arredOwy eyew; admis és 
Ta oixla, tatcat cewvtov Snuiov. giroripin xtjpa oKaov. 
pH) TS KaK@ TO Kaxdv id. ‘roddob Tov Sixalwy Ta ervetnécrepa 
mpotiOeiot, troddol Se on Ta pytpata Sifjpevor Ta Tratpaia 
avéBarov. tupavvis ypiua opadepov, troddol Sé adris épactal 
eiat, 0 Se yépwv te Hdn Kal trapnBnxas: pr) Sos Ta cewvToOD 
dyabe, GXowt.” =) pee 8 Td érayoyorara SbayGeica dro 
Tov maTpos édeye mpos avtov: oO Se brroxpwwdpevos épn ovdapa 
jtey és Kopwor, gor’ ay mruvOdvarat qepteovtTa Toy Tar épa. 
amayyerdons 5&é ravrns tdota, To tpitov TleplavdSpos xjpuxa 
méumres Bovdopevos autos pev és Képxupav fee, exeivov 8é 
éxéreve &s KoépwvOov amixopevov Siddoyov yivecOat ris tupay- 
vidos. xatawéoavtos $2 él tovTowes Tod wasdos, 6 pev Teplay- 
Spos eoréddero es rv Képxupay, o Sé mais of és tiv Kopw6ov. 
pabovres 5¢ of Kepxupaio: trovrwy éxacra, va un ode Meplavépos 
és Thy xoOpny amixnrat, xtelvovocs Tov venvloxoy. ayt) TotTov 
pev Ileplavdpos Kepxupaious éripwpetro. 

Aaxedaipovios 5 orddp peyddp os amrixovto, érodtopKeoy 54 
Ldpovs mporBarovtes Se mapds To Tetyos Tod pev wpds Oadrdooy 
éoremtos muipyou Kata TO Mpodotetov THs MoALos éréBnoap, 
pera Se avtod BonOncavros Ilovuepdreos yerpl woAAH amndao- 
Onoav. Kata Sé rov érdvw mipyov tov él THs payvos Tob 
Bpeos* érredyta érekjNOov of te errixovpor Kal aitav Laplov 
ovyvol, SeEdpevos 5¢ rovs Aaxedapoviovs én’ orlyov ypdovov 
Epevyov dirlcw: ot S& émiomopevoe Extewov. et péy vuv 0655 
qapeovres Aaxedatpovlwy Spotot éyévovto tavTny Thy npuépny 
"Apyln te wal Avxorrn, aipéOn av Xdpos: "Apylns yap Kal 
Avawrns pobvot avverrecovtes gevryouot és To Telyos Tolce 
Laploros xat aroxrnicbévtes tis drrlaw odo améBavov ev TH 
modes TH Laplwv. tpitp Se am ’Apyleo rovTou yeyovors dAXp 
"Apyln TG Laplov tod ’Apyleo adros év Turdvn? cuveyevounv 


1 Ampelos, at the southern foot of Héré stood by the sea near the marshy 
which lay the town of Samos, while a land at the mouth of the Imbrasos, 
wall of fortification ran along the north- south-west of the city. 
ern edge of the hill. The temple of 2 Pitané was one of the five villages, 
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(Sypou yap TovTov Hv), bs Ecvv mavtwov padota éripa Te 
Laplovs xal of TH wratpl egy Udpcov rovvoua TeOjvat, Ste oF 6 
matnp “Apylns év dup apirrevoas eredevTnce. Tiysav Se 
Laplous edn, Sots tadjval oi rov wamrov Sypocln bard Laplor. 

56 Aaxedaypovioe Sé, Os ode TeccepaxovtTa eyeyoveray pépas 
moALopKéovat Yapov &s TO Wpdcw TE OVdeY TrPOEKOTTETO TOY TPHY- 
peatwv, atadXdaacovto és IleXordvynacov. ws dé 6 paralotepos 
Aoyos w@puntac, [Aéyerat] TloAvepatea emvy@pioy vouropa 
KovavTa Troddov porvBdou xataypvodcavta Sobvai ot, rods dé 
SeEapévous odTw 89 amadd\dooccOat. rTavtTny TpwTnY oTpaTiny 
és tv "Acinv AaxeSarpoviot Awpsets erroujoayro. 

57 Oi & ér) rov Tlodunpdrea otparevodpevor Laplov, erred oi 
AaxeSarpoviot avtovs azroneimewy emeddXov, Kal avrol amémveor 
és Uidvov. ypnudtrov yap édéovro, ta Sé Tav Lidvlov mpiHy- 
para nxpate TovToy Tov ypovov, Kal vnowrtéov paduora 
€movrTeor, ate CovTwWY avToicr ev TH VHoW ypvcéwy Kal apyupéwy 
peTadXrwv, otto woTe amo THs Sexdtns TOV ywopevov avToOev 
xpnuatwv Onoaupos év Aeroiar dvaxeitat Syova Totes TOVTLO- 
Tatotot’* avtol S¢ ta ywopeva TH eviavT@ éExdoTm ypypata 
Stevépovro. Ste wv erovéovto tov Onoavpov, éxpéwvto re 
xpnotnplp ef avtoiot Ta mapeovta ayaba old te éotl roddOv 
xpovoy wapapéverv’ 7 dé TuOln éypnoé ode Tdbe. 

GN’ Grav év Lidve wpuvtavyia AevKA yévynTat 
AevKogppus 7 dyopy, TOTE 87 Sei Poddmovos avdposr 
dppaccacbat EvrAuvov Te AOYOV KHpUKa 7 épvOpor.” 
toiat Se Lipviowws Hv tore  ayopy Kal TO mpuTavyov Tlapip 
58 AOm noxnpéva. TodTov Tov ypnopoy ovK olol Te Roav yrovas 


which, with Limne, Mesoa, Kynosura, 


too avaricious to continue the payment 
and Polis (where the temple of Athéné 


of tithes to Delphi. Traces of copper 


stood), made up Sparta (‘‘the sown 
ground”). We here have an illustration 
of the dependence of Herodotos upon 
tradition, not written records, for earlier 
Greek history. See ch. 45, note 1. 

3 <¢ As the idle tale goes” (cp. iv. 16; 
vi. 68, 86; vii. 189; Soph. .4j. 197). 
Nevertheless the story illustrates the 
general opinion of Greece as to Spartan 
corruptibility. 

4 Pausanias (x. 11, 2) saw the treasury, 
but the mines had failed, having been 
submerged because the Siphnians were 


and iron were found by Ross in the 
gallerics of the old mines near the chapel 
of 8S. Sostis. Lead was also found in the 
island. 


5 ‘* When the town-hall in Siphnos is white, 
And white-browed the market where judgments 
are said, 
A wise man is needed to guard 
’Gainst an ambush of wood and a herald in red.” 


The buildings had been so recently 


erected that the white marble had not 
yet been painted. | 
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ore TOTe EVODs ote THY Zaplwy amiypévov. erelte yap 
TaxioTa Tpos THY Lvov mpociayov of Udpios, ereprrov TaV 
vey play mpécBeas dyoucay és tiv mwodw. TO 8 madaLoy 
amacat ai vées hoav purrnrudels,® xal hv todtro 7d 4 Ivey 
Mponyopeve Toit Lovioist, pudrddkacOa. tov Evddvoy Royo 
Kedevovea Kal xynpuxa epuOpov. arrixopevot wy of adyryedot 
eSéovto Tay Ludpviov Séxa TddavTd ot xpicas’ od pacKovtTwy 
dé ypiocew Tov Lipviev avroiat, of Ldpror tovs N@pous avTav 
éropBcov. muOopevoe Se eVOUs Heov of Uidpvioe BonOéovres Kal 
oupBarovtes avtoiat EcowOncap, Kal avtav Troddod arrexAnlaOn- 
cay Tov doTeos brs Tov Lapiwy: xal avrovs peta TdoTa éxaTov 
tddavta éempntav. rapa &€ ‘Epmuiovéwy vicov avtl ypnudrayv 59 
mapédaBov “TSpénv ray éri Tedorovyjcw nal avrav Tportnviorer 
wapaxaréOevto avtrot S& Kudwviny riv év Kpnry éxticay, obk 
ért rovto mAéovtes GANA ZaxuvOious éFeréovtes ex THS vycou. 
éwewvay © év tavtn Kal evdaipovnoav én’ érea révte, WoTEe TA 
iepa ta év Kudwvin covta viv obtoi iat of roujoayres nad Tov 
ris Acxrivys vyov.” extm 8 eres Alywviras adrods vavpayly 
vxnoavres nvopatrodicayto peta Kpnrav, cal Tov vedy xatrpious 
éyoucéwy tas mpwpas nxpwrnplacay Kal avéOecav és TO iepdv 
THs A@nvains év Aiylvy. dota 8&8 éroincay eyxotov syovtes 
Laplovos Aiywirat: mporepor yap dpsoe em’ ’Apdixpdteos 
Baothevovtos ev Xduw® orpatevodpevor én’ Alywav peydda 
xaxad érolncay Aiywntas nal érabov tn’ éxelvwv. 4 pev aitin 60 
aitn. éunxuva Se aepl Lapiov padrov, Str ods tpla earl 
péyiota amrdvrwv ‘EdAnvev ekepyacuéva, Speds te tynrod és 
TevrTnxovta Kal éxaTov dpyuds, TovTou Spuypa Katwbev dpfd- 
pevoy,’ audlaotropoy. Td pev pos Tov dpvypatos érta aordédiol 
elow TO 8 tnpos xal edpos dxtm@ Exdrepov wddes.. Sud wavros 8é 


© Comp. Homer's puArowdpyo (Zi. ii. 
637, Od. ix. 125), and gowcowdppo 
(Od. xi. 124, xxiii. 272). The ships 
themselves, however, are péA\awa, 

7 Kydénia, on the north-western coast 
of Krete, now represented by Khania or 
Canea. It had been originally colonised 
by the Zginetans (Strabo, viii. p. 545). 
Diktynna, from 8lcrvo» (or rather dlxrvs) 
“*a hunting-net,” was a Kretan epithet 
of Artemis. 

® This must have been before the rise 
of the oligarchy overthrown by Sylosén. 

8 


Samos was colonised by Epidaurians 
under Proklés. We must not forget, 
however, that in ch. 52 Periander calls 
himself ‘‘ king,” not tyrant, of Korinth. 

® “¢ Through a hill 150 fathoms high,— 
through this a tunnel, begun from below, 
with two mouths.” 

1 The tunnel, 1385 yards in length, 
was discovered in 1882 (see Dennis in 
the Academy, Nov. 4, 1882, p. 335). 
Similar tunnels for carrying off the water 
of the Képhissos exist in Bootia, made 
perhaps by the Minyans (i. 146, note 8). 
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aitod dAdo épuypa eixocirnyy Babos épwpucrat, tplrrouv 5é To 
eUpos, du’ ob To dup oxetevopevoy Sia TOY GwAnVwY TrapayiveTat 
és THY TOW Gyopevoy aro peyaAns Tayhs. apxutéxrov Se Tod 
optypatos TouTou éyévero Meyapeds Evzradives Navotpodov. 
TovTro pev dy &y tov tpidv dott, Sevrepoy Se rept ALpéva yYopa 
év Oardoon, Babos Kal cixoct dpyutav: pijxos b¢ Tod yopatos 
péelov Sto atadiwv. tpitov 8€ ode eképyacrae vnos péyeotos 
mavTov vnav Tav jpeis pev:* tod apyitéxtwv mrpatos éyévero 
“Poixos® Diréw erreydptos. Tovtwy elvexey paddov te rept 
Laplov eunevva. 

61 KapBion 5¢ re Kupou ypovlfovre wept Aiyutrov nai mapa- 
dpovncavts éravatéatas avdpes Mayo S00 abderdeol,* trav Tov 
érepov KaTadeXoiTres THY oikiwy pereSwvov 6 KapBvons. odtos 
5%) adv of érravéorn paddy te Tov XpépSios Odvarov ws xpvirrotTo 
yevomevos, Kal ws Or{LyoL einoay of émictdpevot avdtov Tlepcéwy, 
of Sé woAXol reptcovta puv eidelnoav.’ mpos tdota Bovdevoas 
rade érreyelpnoe Toics Bacirnlorcr. Hv oi adeddeds, tov eld ot 
cuveTavacThvat, oikwas padiota TO eldos Lpépd. tH Kupov, tov 


o KapBvons éovta éwutod adderpedy aréxtecve. 


elSos TH Upépd. nad 5% Kal ovvowa TauTo elye Dpepsu.° 


qv te St Spotos 
TOUTOV 


Tov dvipa advayvecas’ o Mayos IarileiOns ds of abtos mdvra 


A deep cutting (30 feet high) ending in 
a tunnel was made by the Greeks of 
Myrina to convey the water of the Koja 
_Chai to their city (Academy, April 9th, 
1881, p. 262). A tunnel, 1708 feet long, 
was driven through the southern part of 
the temple-hill at Jerusalem by one of 
the Jewish kings, to bring the water of 
the Virgin’s Spring inside the walls, to 
the artificial reservoir now called the 
Pool of Siloam. An inscription states 
that the workmen began simultaneously 
at both ends, meeting in the middle. 

2 4.e. in Greece. See i. 70, note 2. 

3 Pausanias and Pliny make Rhekos 
assist Theodéros of Samos in first cast- 
ing statues in bronze (see i. 51). Along 
with Theodéros and Smilis, he built the 
labyrinth in Lemnos (Plin. NV. H. xxxvi. 
13). The words of Herodotos imply that 
the temple had been founded before its 
completion or restoration in the time of 
Polykrates. 


4 The Behistun Inscription and 
Ktésias speak of only one Magos. The 
inscription calls him Gaumata (Gomates), 
and states that he came from the moun- 
tain of Arakadris, in the district of 
Pishiyakhuvadaya (not Pasargade, as 
Oppert asserts). See App. V. 

5 “Took it for granted that he was 
alive.” The continued absence of Kam- 
bysés in Egypt had doubtless produced 
discontent at home. 

® Not true; the name was Gaumita. 
Comp. the Kometes of Trog. Pompeius 
(Just. i 9). The Sphendadates of 
Ktésias is the Zend title Spefita-data, 
“given to the Holy One.” This sub- 
stitution of a title for the name gives 
us a clue to many of the names in 
Ktésias. 

7 ‘* Having persuaded ” (so i. 68, etc.) 
This causal use of the aorist is confined 
to Ionic prose (except Antiphon, 117, 11). 
Patizeithés (called Panzuthés by Diony- 
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Stampntes, elae dywv és tov Baciryiov Opdvov. oijoas &é 
Touro Kypuxas TH Te GAAn Stérepre Kal 87) Kal és Alyurrov 
wpoeptovta TH oTpaTe ws Lpuépdios tov Kupou axoveréa ety 
Tow oTOD GAN ov KayBvcew. of re 89 dv aGrAroL KNpUKEs 62 
mwpomyopevov tdota nal 879 Kal o én’ Alyurrrov tayJels (ebpioxe 
yap Kapfucea vai tov otpatov écovta ris Lupins év “AyBard- 
votas)® mponyopeve otds és pécoy Ta evretadpéva ex tod Maou. 
KapBvons 5¢ axovoas tdota éx Tov xypuxos nal édrrloas pu 
héyesy GrnOéa avtos Te wpodeddcbar ex UpnEdoreos (reppOévta 
yap avrov as atroxtevéovta LpépSiy od tTrothoa: tdora), Breas 
és tov IlpnEdowea ele “ Uenkacres, cttw pot Sverpytao 10 
Tos mMpocéOnxa mpiypa;” o Se ele “ @ Sécrrora, ovx gots TdoTa 
adnOéa, Sxws note col Lpépdis abdeAheds o ads erravéaTnKe, ovdé 
Scars te €£ exelvou Tov dvdpos veixos To éoras } péya 1) optxpor: 
eye yap avros, Toujoas TA ov pe exédeves, ard piv yepol THoL 
cuewutov. ef pév vu ot TeOveates avectact, mpocdéxeo Tot Kar 
*"Aotudyea tov Mijdov eravacrncecOa: ei & Eat dorrep mpd 
Tov, ov pn Th Tot Ex ye exeivou vewrTepoy avaBAaoTyn. viv ov 
pos Soxed peradidEavras tov xnpuxa éeralew eipwréovtas trap’ 
STeo HxwWY Tpoayopever Huiy Lpépdios Bactrdéos axovew.”  tdota 63 
eiravtos Ipnkdozreos, jpece yap KapBvon, adrixa petadlwxros 
yevopevos 6 KijpvE FKe> amvypévoy Sé pw eipeto o IIpntdomns 
tTade. “avOpwre, dis yap teew rapa Xpépdios tod Kupov 
Gryyedos* viv ov eltras Thy adnOeinv driOt yalpwv, KoTepa avTos 


sios of Miletos, a writer older than 
Herodotos), is plainly intended to be 
the brother. 

® There was no Agbatana (Hagma- 
tana) in Syria. The name is derived 
from the legend mentioned in ch. 64. 
Consequently there is no reason for con- 
sidering whether Hyde was right in 
identifying it with Batanea, the Hebrew 
Bashan, or Blakesley in making it 
Hamath, on the ground that Steph. Byz. 
states that the Syrian Agbatana was also 
called Epiphania. Stephanos took the 
name from Herodotos, as did Pliny, who 
identifies it with the town of Carmel 
(VV. H. v. 19). As the herald was sent to 
Egypt, and Kambysés had as yet no 
reason for leaving that country, he would 
naturally be not in Syria, but in Egypt, 


as is implied in the Behistun Inscription. 
Both the Babylonian contract - tablets 
and Manetho make.the reign of Kam- 
bysés last to at least B.c. 519, tc. two 
years after the death of the Magian and 
the accession of Dareios. See ii. 1, note 
1. On the other hand, the inscription 
of the Persian eunuch Atiuhi, found in 
Hamamat, makes Dareios reign thirty- - 
six years, which was doubtless the length 
of reign he himself assumed. Kambysés 
reigned a little under eight years in 
Egypt according to the Apis stele (Wiede- 
mann, p. 219, who, however, errone- 
ously believes that the reign of Kambysés 
in Persia is referred to). This would 
bring us to B.C. 517 (if the conquest of 
Egypt took place in B.c. 525), the year 
indicated by the Babylonian tablets. 


64 Suépdis.” 
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Tot Lpépdis awopevos és dy everérXeto tdota } TeV TH 
éxelvou tmnpetéwv.” 6 S& clare “ dy Lpépdw pev tov Kipov, 
é& Sreo Bacireds KapBvons fAace és Alyurrov, otxw Srwna’ 
o 5€ pos Mdyos rov KapBvons éritporoy tév oixlwy amtdete, 
odtos Tdota évetethato, fas Lpépdiwv tov Kupou elvas roy taora 
émiOéuevov elrrat mpos tpéas.” o pev Sy ade ereye ovde 
émuxaterevapeévos, KauBions S¢ elzre “ Ipntacres, od peév ola 
avnp wyabos rrowjnoas TO KeXevopevoy aitiny exmépevryas: pol 8 
tls dy etn Tlepoéwv 6 éeraveotens émtBatevov tod Xpépbios 
ovvopatos ;” o &é elie “eyo pot Soxéw ouvidvas Td yeyors 
rovTo, ® Bacired: of Mdyot eiol roe éravectedtes, Tov Te 
EXutres pededwvov tav oixlwv, IlarifelOns, nal 6 rovrou ddedqens 
évOaira dxovcavta KapBicea 76 Spépdcos odvopa 
éruwe 9 adneln TdY Te AOyov Kal Tod évuTrvlou: bs Sone év TH 
birvp amrayyeinal tivd of ads Lpépdis iLomevos és Tov Baardmov 
Opovoy yravoae TH Kehadrg Tov ovpavod. palov Se as parny 
aToAwrexws ein Tov aderdeov, améxdate Lpépdw* droxAaveas 
dé xal wepinpextnoas TH amaon cupdopy avabpwcxesr emi Tov 
(mov, €v vom éxwv THY taxylorny és Lodca otpareverOas emt 
tov Mdyov. xal ot dvaOpdoxovts emt tov tarrrov Tob KoXNeod Tov 
Eigeos 6 puxns atromlarre, yupvwber S¢ 1d Elpos males Tov 
pnpov: tpwpatiabels S€ xara TobTo TH avTOs TpoTEepoy TOY TAY 
Adyurrriwy Oeov "Ami Emrnke,? ds of xatpln Soke rervdOas, 
elpero 0 KapBvons 6 te TH ode ovvopa etn: of Sé elrray Ort 
"AyBdrava. re &é Ett mporepov éxéypnato éx Bovrovs moAzos 
év ’AyBatdvotct redeuTncevy tov Blov. o pev 8) ev roia 
Mydcxoior "AyBaravotoe eSoxer rereuTncew ynpacos, év totct ot 
iY Ta Twavta mpyypata: TO bé ypnotHptov ev toto. év Lupin 
"AyBardvouct EXeye dpa. Kal 69 ws rote éretpopevos érrvOerTo 
THS TOAOS TO OvVOMA, LTO THS TUuphophs THS TE éx TOU Madyou 
exmremAnypévos Kal ToD Tpwpatos écwdppovynce, cvANAaABay Se 7d 
Geompomuov elie “ évOaita KapBicea tov Kupou éotl rempo- 
pévoy TeXevTav.” ToTe pev TocavTa. Hnyuépnar Sé DotEepoy as 








® As the wounding of the Apis has 
turned out to be fiction, we are not sur- 
prised to find the Behistun Inscription 
stating that Kambysés committed suicide. 
According to Ktésias, he killed himself 
with a knife with which he was carving 
wood, and died at Babylon. <A Baby- 
lonian contract-tablet is dated the 7th 


day of the 11th year of Kambysés (see 
preceding note), which goes to show that 
Ktésias had documentary evidence for 
his statement that the reign of Kam- 
bysés lasted eighteen years (nineteen 
according to Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. 
395). Josephos (Ant xi. 2) makes 
Kambysés die at Damascus. 
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elxoos petatreuyapevos Ilepcéwy THY wapeovT@Y Tos oyiwTd- 
tous édeyé ogi Trade. “cw Ilépoat, catrareraBnxé pe, TO WavTov 
pamsota ExpuTroy mpnyudtwv, tovto és tyéas éxdyvar. eyo 
yap éov ey Aiyvarre eldov dw ev TE Trve, Thy undapa Sderov 
iSeiy: eSoxcov Sé poe ayyedov eAOovra €& oixov ayyéAXew ws 
Lpépdes (Lopevos es Tov BaciArov Opavov yavoee TH xeparj Tod 
ovpavod. Selaas dé yi) draipeBéw thy apyny mpos Tod adedqpeod, 
éxoinca taxvtepa 4 codutepa: dv tH yap avOpwrnln pice 
ovx éviv dpa To pédAdXov ylvecOas amotpdtew. eyw Se o 
padrasos Ipntdorea aroréure és Loica atroxtevéovta Lpépdiy. 
éEepyacbévros Sé xaxod tocovrov adeds Startmpyny, ovdapa 
érireEdpevos jun KoTé tis poe Lpépdios Yrapaipnuévov ddrXos 
éravactain avOpemrwyv. stavros S€ tod pédrXovTos Eveabar 
dpaptov adedpeoxtavos te ovdév Séov' yéyova nal ris Baaednins 
obdey Hocov éorépnyat: Lpépdis yap 89 hv 6 Mdryos Tov por o 
Salyer mpoépaive év TH Byres erravacrncecOar. To pev 8%) Epyov 
ébépyactal pot, xal Zpépdiy tov Kvpou pyxére tpiv eovra 
roylferbe: of Se ipiv Mdyot xparéovos tav BaciArnlwv, Tov Te 
@umov éxitporov tav oixiwy Kado éxelvou aderdeds Lpépdus. 
Tov péy vuy pddiota yphv ecuéo aicxypa mpos tav Mdyov 
wemovOoros Tipmpeiv euol, obtos pev dvori pop TeTedeUTNKE 
tro tev éwuTod oixniordtwy: TovTou Se pnxére eovtos, SevTEepa 
Tav Novrav tpiy w@ Ilépoas ylveral pot avayxairatov évréd- 
NecOas Ta Oédw pot yevécOas teXeuTaY Tov Biov. Kai 8H dpiv 
Tade émicxiyrra Jeovs tous Baatdnlovs érixaréwy xat mace bpiv 
wai paddiotra ‘Ayaipevidiwy toict trapeoidot, un mwepudety THVv 
spyepoviny airis és Mydous* repieAOodcay, adr’ etre SodA@ Exous 
auriy xrnodpevot, SoX@ arraipePivas bro bpewv, elre xal cOével 
Tep Kxatepyacdpevot, cOéver xaTd TO KapTepov avacwcacbar. 
wai rdoTa pev wrotéovor dyiv yi te xapmav exdpépos nad yuvaixés 
Te xa wrotpvas tTixtovey, dodo. és Tov atravta ypovoy édevOépacr: 





1 ‘¢ Without need,” or (less probably) 
** contrary to right.” 

2 Herodotos here supposes that the 
Magian revolt was a Median revolt (see 
eh. 126). If so, the name of the Persian 
festival which commemorated its sup- 
pression would have been Mydogdera, not 
Maye¢éera (ch. 79). Moreover, Dareios 
says in the Behistun Inscription : “There 
was not a man, either Persian or Median 


or any one of our own family (the Akhe- 
menids), who would deprive that Gomates 
the Magian of the crown ;” and through- 
out the inscription the revolt is described 
as that of the Magians, not of the Medes. 
On the other hand, Gomates was slain 
‘Sin a fortress named Siktha’uvatish, in 
the district of Media called Nisdéya,” and 
the Magi were a Median tribe (i. 101). 
For the Akhzmenids see i. 125, note 8. 
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py 5 avacwoapdvoror thy apynv pnd eriyetpijcact avacotew 
Ta évavtla TovToiot apéopar bpiv yevéoOat, cad mrpos Erte Tovrou 
To tédos Tlepoéwy Exdotm errvyevécOas olov eyot earuyéyove.” 
dpa re eirras taota 0 KapBuons airéxXace tracay thy éwvtoi 
apne. 

66 Ilépcat 5¢ ws tov Baciréa elSov avaxdavoavta adres Ta Te 
éaOijtos éyopeva elyov, Tdota KatnpelxovtTo Kai oiporyn adbon 
Sveypéwvro. peta 5€ tdota ws eodaxédicé te TO doréov Kalo 
pnpos Taxtota éoamn, amnverxe KapBvoea tov Kupov, Bacre- 
cavTa pev Ta twavra émrda érea nal trévte pivas,’ arava & 
TO Tapdmay éovra Epoevos Kad Onreos yovov. Tlepadéwy Se roin 
mwapeovot amiortin moddr) wmexéyuto tovs Mdyous éyew 16 
mpyyyata, GAX Hariatéato emt SiaBorAj eimety KapPvoea 1a 
elrre wept tod Xpépdvos Oavdrov, Wa of éxtrodkepwOn trav 70 
Tlepoccov. ovo pév vuv “aiotéato Lpépdw Tov Kvpou Bacies 
éveoteata. Seas yap xad o IIpnkdorwns éEapvos Fv pn pe 
arroxteivat Lpépdiw: ov yap Hv of dadarés KapBicew teredev- 
TnKxoTos pavat Tov Kupov viov amrodwdexévat avroyetpin. 

67 ‘O &é 8%) Mayos rereuvryjcavros KapBicew adeds éBacirevar, 
ériBatevov Tod opwvipov Lpépsstos tod Kupov, pivas érra rows 
émtdoitrous KapuBion és ta oxt® Erea THs MANpwavos: ev Toiat 
amedéEato és tous vmanKxdous mwavtas evepyerlas peydAas, doe 
atroPavovtos avtod robov Eye wavras Tors év tH ’Aoin wapet 
avtav Iepoéwv. Sitatéuypas yap o Mayos és may eOvos tev 
Hpxe Wpoetwe arereinv elvat otparnins Kal popov én’ Erea pia. 

68 mpoeire pev bn TdoTa avtixa evoTdpevos és THY apyny, oyboy 
dé pnvi éyévero xaradnros TpoTr@ Toimde. 'Oravns iv Papydotes 
peév trais,* yéver 58 xal ypnuact Suoros Te mpwory Tepcéow. 
ovtos o ’'Otavns mpa@tos imawmrevce Tov Mayor ws ovx etn o 
Kupou Speépdis add’ Os wep jv, THOE cUpBadopevos, OTL TE OvEK 
éEehoita éx tis axpotrodos” Kal Sti obx exdret és Syrev éwuTe 
ovdéva Tov ANoyipwv Tepoéwy- vrromrevaas SE piv erroies Tade. 
coxe avtov KapBvons Ovyatépa, TH ovvona jv Padvpn: thy 





3 See ii. 1, note 1. 

* According to the Behistun Inscrip- 
tion, Otanes (Utdna) was the son of 
Thukhra (Sokris). Otanes is not the 
Onophas of Ktésias, who is placed at the 
head of the list of conspirators. Ono- 
phas is clearly the Anaphas of Dioddros, 
who makes him son of Artamnes, son of 


Smerdis, son of Gallos, son of Pharnakés, 
king of Kappadokia, who married Atosss 
the sister of Kambysés I. (Phot. p. 382 
(see i. 72, note 3). 

> Herodotos means the citadel of Suss 
(chh. 64, 70). Gomates, however, was 
in Media at Siktha’uvatish (note 2 
above). - 
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> A \ 4 , e 4 \ 4 , 
avrny 8) tavrny elye tore 0 Mayos Kai tatty Te cuvoixer nai 
a # 4 A “A 4 a , \ 
THO’ aAANoL Tdonot THoL TOU KayBuoew yuvarki. céurrey 81) 
dv o ’Ordvns rapa tabrnv thy Ovyatépa érruvOdvero trap’ dtew 
9 , a ” fe) 4 ¥ 
avOpwrrav Kxoun@ro, elre peta Lpépdios.tov Kupou etre pera 
¥: @ 4 e 6° 4 , 9 a ww 
dAXouv treo. 1 5é of dvrémeptre hapévn ov yvaoxKew: ovTe yap 
tov Kupouv Xpépdiy idécar oddapa ove doris cin 6 cuvorxéwy 
, A 20/ 4 UA e 6° f oc? A > A 
auty eldévar. émeume Sevrepa o 'Ordvns Aéywv “ei 7) AUTH 
Lmépdey Tov Kupov yivaoxers, ov S¢ rapa ’Arocans wubeo dre 
TovT@ cuvoixes avtTn te éexelyn nal od: mavTws yap $4 Kou TOY 
ye éwurns adeAdeoy yuwooke.”  aytimréutres mpos taota 1 69 
Ouydtnp “ovte "Aroocay Suvapat és NOyous éNOeciv ovre GAXnV 
ovdepiay idéc0ar Tav ocuvyKarnuevéwy yuvatkav. éreite yap 
4 e C4 a } \ 
taytota ovTos wvOpwmos, dotis KOoTE ert, TapédXaBe THY Bact- 
Anlnv, Seéorretpe Huéas GAAnY GAA Tafas.” axovovTs Se TdoTa 
a > 4 A A a a ? 
tp Oravy paddov xatedhaivero To wpnypa. tpirnv Se ayyertny 
coméumes Tap avtTiy Aéyovcay tdoTra. “a Ovyatep, Sei ce 
A“ @ 9 4 A e \ e 4, 
yeyovuiay cb xivdvvoy avaraBécbat rov dv o tratnp sbrodbveu 
4 3 \ , e , , 9 A \ 
xereUn. €b yap 89 py éore o Kupou Xpépdis ddd Tov Kata- 
doxéw yd, otror pv col Te ouyKoypdpevoy xa Td Ilepoéwr 
xpadros éyovta Sei yaipovra amadAdocew, adda Sodvae Slenv. 
voy ov wolncoy tdde. émedv cot cuvevin nal pdOys avrov 
kaTuTvmpévoy, ddagoy avtov Ta wTa: Kai hy pev paivnrar éxwv 
Gra, vole cewuTiy Lpuépds TH Kupou cuvoexeiv, Av Se wh exwr, 
od S¢ rd Mdyo Xpépds.” avriuméurres mpos tdota 4 Paddpun 
gapévn xivduvedvoev peyddws, jv moj rdota: hy yap 8 pm 
4 @ 4 > 9 U4 4 be 
tTvyxavy Ta wTa Exwv, eriraprros 5¢ addccovca Eotat, ed 
eidévat ws aiotaces pw: Spws pévroe woincey Tdota. 1 pev 
67 umedéEato tdota Te Tatpl KatepyacecOat: rov Sé Mayou 
a A A e a bd b 3 4 
‘rovTou Tov Ypépdi0s Kipos o KapBicew dpywv ta ota amérape 
€m’ aitin 6n Tis ov opexpy. 9 wav 59 Dadvpyn airy, 4 Tod 
“Ordvew Ouydrnp, wavta émiredéovoa ta bredéEato TH trarpi, 
éreite avrTis pépos éylvero ths amiktos mapa tov Maroy (épv 
awepitpory yap &n at yuvaixes dovréover toics Iléponac), éXOodca 
wap avtoy nude, uirvapévov S¢ Kaptepas tod Mdryou jdace Ta 
ata. padodca S od yadeTras® GAN’ edtreréws od Exovra Tov 
dvipa @ra, os huépn Tdyiota eyeyover, Téuyaca eonpnve TO 
watpl Td yevomeva. 


* This looks as if Herodotos wished vious historian, perhaps Dionysios of 
to correct the statement of some pre- Miletos. 
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‘O 8 ’Ordyns wapadaBav ’Aorrabivnv © nad ToBpunv" Tlep- 
céwv te mpwrous dovtas Kal éwuT@ eaerndeotdrovs és trict, 
amnyncato mav TO mpnypa: of Sé cal adtol dpa wrranrtevy 
oitw Toito éxew, aveveixavtos S€ rob ‘Ordvew rods oyou 
édéEavro. xal eoké ode Exactov dvdpa Wlepoéwv apocera- 
ploacOat tovTov Stew micreves padtota. ‘Ordyns per w 
éodyerat “Ivrappévea, ToBpuns 8& MeydButor, ’Acrrabivys & 
‘YSdpvea® yeyovorwy Se rovtwv & mapaylveras és Ta Loica' 
Aapeios 6 “Tordomeos éx Tepoéwv fav: rovtay yap 87 Fy oi 6 
matnp tmrapxos. émel wv ovtos amixero, Toics && Trav Tlepolw 
éSofe xa Aapeiov mpoceratplaacbar.. auvedOovres 82 obra 
dovres éwta edidocay odiot mlares xat royous. émelre 58 & 
Aapeiov amixero yvounv atropaiverOat, Edeyé ogi tdde. “byt 
TaoTa édoxeoy pév avtos podvos érlatacOat, Ste Te 6 Maryos ein 
6 Bacthedwv nal Xpépdis 0 Kupou terenevrnxe’ wal avrov rovrov 
elvexey aw omrovdn ws cvotnowy emi Te Maye Oavarov. émeire 
5¢ cuvnverxe Mote cal tyéas eldévar nad 7) podvov eué, roe 
avrixa pot Soxet Kal pn brepBddrArcoOar: ov yap duecvov.”  elae 
mpos tdota o 'Ordvns “& mai ‘Tordomeos, els re tatpos ayaboi 
xa éxpaive olxas cewutov dovta Tod marpos ovdey Hace: THY 
pévrow emiyelpnow tavrny pi ottw ocuvrdyuve aBovrws, adr 


62 Perhaps Aspachand, the quiver- 
bearer or messenger of Dareios, accord- 
ing to the Naksh-i-Rustém Inscription, 
where a portrait of him is given. Ac- 
cording to the Behistun Inscription, the 
conspirator was not Aspachand, but 
Ardumanish, son of Vahuka. 

7 Gobryas (Gaubaruva) the Patis- 
khorian is joined with Aspachand at 
Naksh-i-Rustam as the lance-bearer of 
Dareios. He may be the general of 
Kyros who occupied Babylon and reduced 
Babylonia. 

8 The list given at Behistun is Vida- 
frama (Ataphernés in Ktésias, Arta- 
phrenés in Askhylos, who makes him 
slay the Magian, Pers. 782), the son of 
Vayaspara ; Utana, the son of Thukhra ; 
Gaubaruva, son of Marduniya (Mardo- 
nios); Vidarna (Idernés in Ktésias), son 
of Bagabigna; Bagabukhsha (Megabyzos), 
son of Daduhya; and Ardumanish, son 
of Vahuka. They were all Persians. 


Vidarna defeated the Medes during the 
Median revolt at the beginning of the 
reign of Dareios, See vii. 135, and for 
his sons Hydarnés and Sisamnés, vii. 88, 
66. His descendants became kings of 
Armenia down to the time of Alexander 
the Great (Strab. xi. p. 771). Max 
Duncker has shown that Ktésias has 
given the sons of the comrades of Dareios 
instead of the conspirators themselves 
(Hist. of Antiquity, Engl. Tr., v. p. 329). 
His Idernés is the son of Vidarna, the 
brother of Sisamnés. So we have Mar- 
donios the son of Gobryas, instead of 
Gobryes, Anaphés or Onophas the son 
of Otanés (Herod. vii. 62), instead of 
Otanés. See note 4 above. 

9 A mistake; see note 2 above. In 
the Behistun Inscription, Hystaspés is 
satrap of Parthia, not of Persia. 

1 According to Dareios, ‘‘ no one dared 
to say anything concerning Gomates the 
Magian ” until he arrived. 
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€mi 1To cwdpovéotepoy avtny AduBave: Set yap wréovas yevo- 
peévous obtw émriyeipely. déyer mpos tdora Aapeios “ dvdpes 
of wapeovtes, TpoT@ TH ecipnuévp cE ’Ordvew ef ypyoecde, 
émiatacbe Ott amodeicbe xdxicta: éfoloes yap tis mpos Tov 
Madyop, idin weptBardopuevos éewuT@ népdea. pdrdtota péy vov 
ewdelrete én’ ipéov aditav Baddopevos rroveivy tdota: éelre Se 
tiv avadpépew és mréovas eSoxes nad éuod irrepébecOe, 4 trovéopev 
onpepov 7) tore dpiv Sti, Hy breprrécy % viv huépn, ds ovK Addo 
POas euéo xariyopos extras, ddd odhea® abtos eyo Karepéwo mpds 
tov Mayor.” réyet mpos tdota 'Ordvngs, ered) Opa cmepxopevov 72 
Aapeiov “ éweite juéas ovvrayivew avayxates nal vaepBdn- 
AewOas ov eas, 10e cEnyéo abtos Stem TpoTm Tdpiymev és Ta 
Bacirna Kal ériyetpnooper adtoiot. pudraxads yap 8) Steectedoas 
oldds xov nai avtos, ei py iSwv, GAN dxovoas: Tas Téw TPOTE 
Tepyroper ; i dpe(Beras Aapeios roiowe. “’Ordvn, 4 modAd 
dors Ta AOyH pev ovx old TE onrdcat, é epye Sé- adda 8 dari ra 
Aoy~ pev old te, Epyov $8 ovdéy an’ aitdv Naprpoy yiverar. 
pets Se lore pudaxds Tas xatectedoas covcas ovddéy yarerras 
wapedOeivy. Tovto pev yap npéwy covtwy rolwy ovdels doris ov 
wapynoe, Ta pey Kov KaTadeopevos juéas, Ta Sé xov eat Se.palywr: 
tovto Se éym avros oxippiy evrpetrectarny TH Taptpev, has aptt 
re ixesy éx Ilepcéwy nat BovrecOal re eros rapa tov Tatpos 
onpivas te Bacié. Eva yap te Set yreddos Neyer Oar, Neyér Ow. 
Tov yap abtod yrsyopeOa of te yevdopevos xal of TH adnOeln 
Staypeapevos of pév ye yrevdovras tore érredy Tt péAdXwOrt Toict 
pevdecs wrelcaytes xepdnoecOat, of S adnOifovrar iva tH arnOeln 
émiomacwvrat Képdos xal Te padX\gov ods emitpdrnta. otto 
ov TavTa doxéovtes TavTOD Tepteyoueba. ef Se pndev xep- 
SnoecOas pédrorev, opolws dv & te arnOLopevos wrevdis ely 
cai o evdopevos adrnOijs.° bs dv pév vuv trav mudoupay éExov 
wapln, avT@ of dpewov és ypovoy Exrau: bs 8 dv avriBalvew 
wetparat, SexvicOw evOaita dav Todéutos, Kal éreita w@oapevor 
Eaw Epryou éyapeOa.” réyee ToSpins pera tdora “ dvdpes pirou, 73 
qpiy Kore KaddOov Trapéfes avacdcacbas THy apyny, h et ye wn 


2 **It all.” Several MSS. read c¢éas, The Magian revolt is itself a lie. The 
‘“‘you,” as in J7. x. 898. The neuter permissibility of a lie under compulsion 
ogee first in Herodotos. was, however, a subject of discussion 

3 This casuistry is Greek, not Persian. among the Athenians of the age of 
Throughout the Behistun Inacription lies Herodotos. See Aiskh. Fr. 294; Soph. 
are denounced as the greatest of crimes. Fr. 325. 
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olot te eooueOa avtnv avadaBeiv arofaveiy ; bre ye apyopeba 
pev dovtes Ilépaat td Mndouv avdpds Mayou, xab tovrov dra 
ovx éyovtos. Saou te tpéwv KapyBSvoy vooéovre rapeyévovto, 
mavTws Kou pépynobe ta eréonnwe Iléponot reXeutay Tov Biov 
py Treipwmpévotot avaxracbat Thy apynv: Ta TOTE OvK evedexopeOa, 
GXX’ él SvaBorAn eSoxéopew eizrety KapBvcea. viv ov ridepar 
widov melOecBa Aapelp xa py SvadrvecOar éx tod cvAdOyoU 
rovde dAAOOL lovtas emt tov Madyov (0éws.” dota elze 
To8pins xai wrdavres tavty alveov. 

74 "Ew & 5é obtot tdota éBovdevorto, éylvero Kata ouvtTuyiny 
rade. toict Madryotor doe Bovrevopevorot IpnEdorea dirov 
wpocbéaGar,* Ste Te erremovOes mpos KapuBvcew avdpowa, és of 
Tov taida Tokevoas atrodwréxet, Kal Sure povvos HictatTo TOV 
Euépdsos tov Kupou Odvatov aitoyeipin pv dtrodécas, mpos 8 
br. dovra ev aivyn peyiorn tov Ipntdomea év Iléponot. rovrav 
Oy yuy elvexev Kadécavres hidov mpocextavto mlatial Te NaBovTes 
weal opxiocr, } wev EEew trap’ éwut@ pnd é£oicew pndevt avOpa- 
aby Tiy aro chewy ardrny és Ilépoas yeyovviay, trioyveopevor 
ta wavta ot pupla Swcew. trocyopuévou dé Tod IlpnEdoueos 
donocey TaoTa, ws avéerecdy pv ot Mayot, Sevrepa mpocédepov, 
a’tol pev dapevor Ilépoas mavras cuyxanetv bd ro BactAnov 
Tetyos, xetvoy 8 éxéXevoy dvaBdyra émi mipyov ayopedoas, ws 
mb tov Kupov Xpépdvos dpyovras nal wim’ ovdevds addrov. 
rddta 5é obtw everéXXOVTO Ws TLICTOTATOU S7AOBeV dovTOS avTOU év 
Ilépenot, cal trodraxts arrobefapévou yvapny ws trepteln 0 Kupou 

75 2pépdxs, nal eEapynoapdévov tov govoy aitod. gapévouv Se nai 
taota érolwou clvat wroeivy tov IlpnEdaoreos, cuvyxadécaytes 
Ilépeas of Mayo. aveBiBacay adrov émi mupyov Kal ayopevew 
éxédevov. o S¢ tov pév 87 éxeivoe mpocedéovto avtov, TovTwv 
pev bev érrerOero, apEduevos S an’ "Ayaipéveos eyevendoynoe 
THv tatpinv tHy Kuvpov, pera S€ ws és Todrov KaTéBn TedeuTay 
Exeye boa ayaba Kopos Ilépcas areiroujxot, dueEeAO@v Sé tdota 
eképasve tHv adnOeinv, Papevos mpoTepoy pev KpvTrrew (ov ydp of 
elvac dogparés eye TA yevopeva), év 5é TS wapeovtTs avayKxainy 








4 It is clear from this that Herodotos marks: ‘‘There were plainly three 


considered Prexaspés to have returned 
to Persia after the death of Kambysés 
(chh. 63-66). Hence he placed the death 
of the latter during the usurpation of 
Gotnates, B.c. 522. This is now rendered 
doubtful (ch. 62, note 8). Stein re- 


traditions respecting the discovery of 
the Magos. According to one it was 
made by Dareios himself (ch. 71), accord- 
ing to another by Otanés and his daugh- 
ters, according to a third by Prexaspés, 
Herodotos has combined all three.” 
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py KxatarapBavew gaivev. Kal 8) édreye tov pev Kupov 
Zpépdww a&s abtros bd KapBicew avayxalopevos arroxteivese, 
rovs Madryous 5¢ Bacireveww. Tléponaos 8 rovda errapnodpevos 
€¢ un avaxtnoalato oTriaw THY a4pyny Kal tous Mdyous tisalato, 
>a e \ \ aN a , , 
amie éwuTov él xedparnv déperOae do tod wuipyou KaTw. 
Tlpnfdorns pév vv éwv tov mdavta ypovov avnp Soxuos obra 
éreXeurnce.? | 


Oi 8& 8) érra trav Ilepcéwy ws eBovrevcavto adtixa éme- 


111. J 


76 


xetpety toict Mayoot wal pn brepBddArcoOa, iocav evEdpevot 


toict Oeoicr, tav mept IIpntaorea mpnyOévtwv eiddtes oddév.° 
w 4 a "Qa , 9 , 
& te 59 TH 06@ péon otelyorvtes éylvovTo Kal ta rept IIpnkdc- 
mea yeyovota éruvOdvovro. évOaira éxatavres Tis odov éd(50- 
@ ’ e \ ’ \ 2 \ , 

cav autis adict Aoyous, of pev apdi tov ’Ordvny amayyu 
xedevovtes tirepBarécOar pnde oidcovtwy TaY mpnypaTwy éme- 
tiOecBat, oi S¢ audi rov Aapeiov adtinxa te iévar nal Ta Sedorypéva 
qovety pnde bTrepBarXrecBar. wOitopévwy S adrav édavn ipnewv 
@ 4 U 4 9 A 4 a \ 4 \ 
émra Cevyea S¥0 aiyurrioyv Cevryea Suwxovta Kai TikXovTa Te Kai 
apvocovta. idovres 5¢ tdota of érta thy re Aapelov mdvtes 
aiveoy yvouny wal Erevta hicay emt ta Bacirma TeOaponKotes 
toto dpyict. éemiotace 88 él ras mvdas éyiveto olov tt Aapele 
9 yvoun edepe> Kxaradedpevor yap ot didAaxot avdpas Tods 
{epoéwy mpwrouvs xat ovdeyv rocodro wromtevovtes e& adtav 
EceaOat, wapiecay Oeln Tropry xpewpévous,’ oS érreipdra ovdels. 
émeite 5¢ nai mapirAOov és thy avrAnv, évéxupcav rotor Tas 
> b) lA of e , ee ls 
aryyedlas dadépover evvovyoire of odeas iotopeoy 6 Tt GédXovTes 
Hxovev, Kat dua ioropéovres rovrous Toics muAoupoict atreiNeov 
@ A , / ‘\ ¢ ‘ LU 
Ott odéas twapixay, loyov re Bovropévous Tovs erra és TO TPOTw 
maptévar. ot Sé Svaxedevoapevor xal orracdpevo Ta eyxerpldia 
TovTous pév Tovs loyovtas avtod tatty ovyKevréover, avrol S€ 
nicay Spoup és rov avdpedva. 


5 Ktésias tells the story of Ixabatés or which Oppert makes the 2d of April. 


Izabatés, one of the chief eunuchs, who, 
however, had not been the murderer of 
Bardes, and who was put to death by the 
Magi after being dragged from a temple 
in which he had taken refuge. Dareios 
says (at Behistun) that Gomates slew many 
people who had known the old Bardes, 
lest the deception should be discovered. 

© The death of the Magian happened 
on the 10th of the month Bagayadish, 


According to Ktésias the conspirators 
were admitted into the palace by Baga- 
patés, who kept the keys. The Magian 
was sleeping with a concubine, a Baby- 
lonian, and defended himself for a while 
with the golden leg of a chair he had 
broken off, no assistant being present. 

7 Dareios says that what he did was 
done by the help of Ormazd, to whom he 
had prayed. 
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Tnvixavta éovtes Te Eow nal ta aro IIpnédoreos yevopeva ev 
Bovry éxovres. érel wy eldov tovs evvotyous TeBopuBnuévous 
te xal Boayvtas, ava te ESpapov madi audotepos nal ws éuaboy 
TO Troveopevoy pos GAKny éerpdtrovro. o pev bn adtav dave 
Ta Toka KaTedopevos, 0 Sé mpos THY aiyyny érpateto. évOairTa 
8) cuvéptoyor dAAndoor. TH pev 8) Ta Toka dvadaBovTe 
avTOY, dovTwy Te ayXoD TOY Todeuiwy Kal mpocKerpevor, Iv 
xpnota ovdév: o 8 Erepos tH aixun nudvero xal TodTo pev 
"Aorrabivny tale. és tov pnpov, Tovro && “Ivtadpévea és tov 
— OfOarpov: xal éorepyjOn pev tod apOardpov éx Tov Tpapatos o 
"Ivradpévns, ov pévtoe arréBavé ye. tev pév 6) Madyov ottepos 
tpwpatite. tovtous: o dé Erepos, eelre of Ta Toka ovdey ypnota 
éyivero, jv yap 5) Odrapos éecéywy és Tov avdpedva, és tobrov 
xatagpevyer, Oédwv adrod mpocGeivar tas Ovpas, Kal of cuveomi- 
qrovat tav éwta duo, Aapeios te nal ToBpuns. cupmraxévtos 
S¢ ToBpiw r@ Madyq o Aapeios érecreas nrropes ola dv axoret,® 
apoynOeopevos py wAnEn Tov ToBpinv. opéwy Sé pay apryov 
érecteata 6 T'oBpins elpero & te od ypatat TH yeepl> o Sé elzre 
“ arpounOecpevos oéo, u1) TAnEW.” ToBpins 5& dapelBero “ aber 
To Eidos xal Sv’ audotépwv.” Aapetios 88 reOopevos aa€é Te TO 
79 éyyeuplSiov cal éruyé Kws tod Ma@yov. azroxtelvavtes 82 Tovds 
Mayous xal arrorapovtes avTav Tas Kepadds, Tos wey Tpapatias 
éwuTa@y auTov delrrovot nal ddvvacins elvexev nal hudanis TIS 
axpowror.os, ot S¢ wévte adtav Eyovtes THY Mdywv tas Kepadas 
€Geov Boy te Kal Twatdym xpewpevor, cal Ilépcas rovs aAXous 
émexanéovto é&nyeouevol te TO mphypa Kal Secxvdovtes Tas 
Kepanras, xal dua éxtewov mdavta twa tav Mdyov roy éy rroct 
ytvopevov. ot Se Tlépoa: pabovres To yeyovas éx tay érra cal 
tov Mdyouv tiv amdrny, édixalovy cal avrol Erepa totatra 
mov, oracauevor Se Ta eyyerplova Extewvoy Sxov tive Mayov 
ebproxov: ef Sé pr vvd& erredOovca eEoye, Eduroy dv ovdéiva 
Mdyov. ravrnyv tiv nuépny Oeparrevover Ilépoas nowy parduora 
TOV nuepéav, Kal ey avTy opTiy peydAnv avayouvct, ) KéxAnras 
vo Ilepcéwv payodoua:® ev ti Mdyov ovdéva ekeots havivat 
és 76 Pas, AANA Kat’ olxovs EwuTods of Mdyot yovee tiv hpépny 
TAaUTND. 
80 "Exelre 5¢ xatéorn 60 OopuBos nal éexros aévtTe npyepéwv' 


8 Light being excluded on account of de Phil., 1877) would without sufficient 
the heat. reason expunge the clause. 
® See ch. 65, note 2. Tournier (Rev. 1 “Over five days.” According to 
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éyéveto, éBovAevovTo of éravacrdavtes Totat Mayo rept tev 
ndvrav monyyatov Kar édéyOnoav royot amictot pev evict 
“ErAqvev, eréxOncav & av. “Ordvns pev éexéreve és péoov 
Tléponot xatabeivas ta mpnypata, Aéywv tdde. “epyol Soxez 
éva pev jyéwv povvapyov pnxéte yevécOas’ obte yap Hdv ote 
ayaOov. eldSere pev yap thy KapBicew vB8pw én’ Scov éereknne, 
petreoynxate Se xa) Tijs To Mdyou bBpios. Kas & dv ely ypijpa 
Katnptnuévoy pouvapytn, ri eEeote avevOivm roteiv Ta Bovre- 
vat; Kal yap dy tov dptoroy dvdpav mdvtwy ordyta és tabTny 
éxtos tov éwOorwy vonudtov oryoee.  éyylveras pev ydp ot 
DBpis bro tev rapecvtwy dyabav, POovos 5 apyOev eudverac 
avOpwr@. Svo0 8 é&ywy rdota éyet twacay Kxaxornta: Ta pev 
yap wBpe xexopnpévos Epdee roAda xal atdcbara, ta 5¢ dOove. 
xalrot avipa ye Tupavvov apOovoy See elvar, Eyovrd ye rdavrTa 
Ta ayabd. 1d 8S brevavrioy tovrou és Tods TokunTas TépuKe: 
POovet yap rota: aplorows wepieotol te xai Saovor, yalper Se 
toto. xaxlotowt Tav aorta, diaBords 88 daptotos évbéxerOat. 
avappoorotatoy &é mdyrwv: Hy te yap avrov petpins Owupdtys, 
GyOerat Gre ov xdpta Oeparreverar, Hv te Oeparrevy tis Kdpta, 
GyOerat ate Owl. ta 5é 5) péyrota Epyopas épéwv> vopard te 
xeivei Tatpia kal Bidtat yuvaixas xrelvet te axplrous. WAGs 
52 dpyov mpata pev ovvoya mdvrwy KdAdCTOY exet, icovoplny,* 
Sevrepa 5¢ trovTwy tav o povvapxos troted ovdév' madp pev 
apyas dpyet, imevOuvov Sé dpyny exer, Bovrerpata b¢ wdvta és 
TO xowwov avadéper. TlOepar wy yuopny petévtas juéas pouvap- 
xinv To ARGS aéEerv> ev yap TE TOAAM evr ta Travta.” 
"Ordvns pev &) ravrnv yvounyv éecépepe: MeyaBulos Se 81 


Sext. Empeir. (adv. Rhet. 33), it was a 
custom of the Persian nobles to remain 
without a government for five days after 
the king’s death. 

2 The Greek readers of Herodotos dis- 
played a wise incredulity, since the senti- 
ments expressed were those of Greeks, 
not of Persians. The Behistun Inscrip- 
tion implies that Dareios succeeded to 
the throne by right of birth; the over- 
throw of the Magian usurper being the 
signal for the assertion of Persian and 
Zoroastrian supremacy, and the restora- 
tion of the family of Dareios to power 
(see App. V.) Herodotos does not tell 


us how he knew that these speeches were 
spoken although he had not travelled in 
Persia, and was unacquainted with the 
Persian language. The incredulity of 
‘the Greeks” about the matter is re- 
ferred to in vi. 48, and we may gather 
from the two passages that the copy of 
the text of Herodotos which we now 
have is a revised edition of his work, 
which he brought out shortly before his 
death. 

3 “*How can single rule be a well- 
adjusted thing.” Contrast ZZ. ii. 204-5 ; 
also Eurip. Fr. 8; and Arist. Pol. iii. 15. 

4 “Equality of rights.” 
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oduyapxln éexédXeve erriTpatrev, Néywv Tade.. “Ta pev ‘Ordvns 
ele tupavylda travav, \EdExXOw Kapol tdota, Ta 5’ és TO TAROOS 
dvarye hépew TO xpdtos, yvouns ths aplotns jpaptynKe’ oplrov 
yap axpniov ovdév dort douverarepov ovde UBpirrorepov. Kad 
Tupdvvov bBpuw pevryovras dvdpas és Sijpov aKxoNdoTou DBpw 
mecew é€otl ovda prs dvacxerov. 6 pév yap ef te rrocei, 
yivaoKayv trove, T@ 5é ovdé yivdoKxery Eve> Kos yap av ywooKos 
bs ot’ eduddyOn obre elde Kadov ovdéy [0vd'] oixnoy,’ wOci re 
éumecwy Ta Tpyypata avev voov, yeyappw Toray elxedos ; 
Shp pmév vur, ot Ilépanoe xaxov voovar, odtoe ypdoOwy, jets 
S¢ dvdpav trav aplorwv émidéEavtes optrinv Tovrows wepiOéwpev 
TO xpatos: éy yap 8 TovToot Kal avtol everopue0a: apiorwr 8e 
avipav oixos apiota Bovrevpata yiverOa.” 

82 MeyaBufos peév 8 tavtny yvounr éoépepe: tplros ¢ Aapetos 
amedelxvuto yvopuny, rNéyou “ éuol 5é ra pév ele MeydButos és 
TO WAHO0s Exovta Soxet opOas réEat, Ta Sé és dduyapyinv ove 
op0as. Tpiav yap Tpoxepévwy Kal tavtwv TO AOYH aploTwv 
dovtwy, Siyou te dpiatou Kai odvyapyins Kal pouvdpyou, ToAN@ 
ToUTo mpoéyew Aéeyw. avdpos yap évos tod dplotov ovdéev 
dpewvov dv daveln: yvdun yap TovavTyn ypedpevos emitpotrevos 
Ay dpopnrws Tod wrAnOeos, cvy@to Te Av Bovrctpata éml Svc pe- 
véas avdpas 00TH padiora. év 6é€ odsyapyin wodXoics dperiy 
érrackéovat és TO Kowwov &xOea dia toyupa pire’ eyyiver Gas: ° 
autos yap Exarros BovAopevos xopudaios elvat yvepynot Te ‘vixay 
és éyOca peydda aGAdAnAOLot amixvéovtat, eF dv ordoves eyylvov- 
tat, éx 5¢ tav ataciwy dovos: éx 5é€ Tod dovou améBn és 
pouvapyinv, cal év rourm diédeke dow ott todro dpioroy. 
Snpov te ad dpyovtos abvvata py ov KaxoTnTa éyyiverOa- 
KaKoTnTos Tolvuy eyyivoperns és TA Kowa exOca pev ovK eyyiveTas 
Toiot Kxaxotct, pidias d€ ioxupal: of yap KaxobvTes Ta Kowa 
auyxiayres' movgéovor. tovto &€ TowovTo ylveras és 3 dy 
mpooras tis Tov Sypouv tTovs Tovovrous travon. ex 5 adtov 
Owupaleras odtos 87 bro Tov Snpov, Owupalopevos Sé av” wp - 
épavn povvapyos ewv. xal év tovrm Sdnr0oi Kal obtos as 4 


5 Omitting 08’ with Valckenaer, to arise in a body which (collectively) 
‘*nothing honourable in what belongs governs the commonwealth wisely and 
to it’; with odd, ‘‘or fitting.” WA well.” 
etc., ‘‘it pushes matters on violently.” 7 “Laying their heads together ;"’ so 
Cp. Zl. xiii. 138, xxi. 241. vii. 145. Allusion is made to the poli- 

§ ** Violent private quarrels are apt tical clubs. 
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poouvapyln xpdtictov. évi Sé eet mdvra avdXafovta eizreip, 
xobev nyiv 9 édevOepln eyévero nad téo Sovtos ; KoTEpa Tapa Tod 
Sypou 1 ddruyapylns 7) pouvdpyou; exw Tolvuy yraopnv jpuéas 
érevOepwOévras Sia va avdpa To TowiTo TepicTéAXNeELy, yuwpis TE 
TovTou Tratplous vopous ut) AVE EyovTas e+ ov yap apeLvoy.” 
Tvapar pev 51) rpeis adtas mpoexéato, ot S¢ Técaepes TaY 83 
érta avipav mpocébevto tatty. ws Se écaowOn TH yvopun oO 
"Ordvns Téponoe icovopinv oeviov tojoat, Edefe és pécov 
autoiot tTabe. “avdpes ctaci@tat, pra yap bn Ste Set Eva ye 
Tia npéwov Bactléa yevécOat, row KANpw ye AaxovTa, 7 
emitpeavrav T@ Ilepoéwv mAnOet tov dv exeivo Ednrat, 4) aA 
Tit pnxavy éym pév vuy tpiv ovn evaywvidopat. ovTEe yap 
dpxew ore dpyerOar Bédw: el rovrm Sé wreFlatapar Tis 
apyis, én’ & re vr’ ovdevos tyéwv apEopuas, obte abros yw obre 
of am’ éuéo aiel yivopevot.”  tovtov elmavtos Tad0oTa w@>S cuv- 
ex@peoy ot 8 él rovTo.ct, ovTos pev 59 ode ovK evnywvifero 
GAN’ éx Tod pécou KaTiato, Kal viv aitn 7 olxin StaterXet pour” 
éXevSépn dodca Ilepréwy nal dpyeta: tocatra boa avry Oére1, 
voyous ovx wrepBalvovca Tors Ilepcéwy.® of S& rowel ra 84 
émta éBovrevovto ws Bacitéa Stxawtata othcovray: nal ode 
éd0ke "Ordvy pév nat toict amo "Ordvew aiel yivopévoirs, Hv és 
GArov Tia Tov éewta EXOn  Bacirnin, eEaipeta Sid0c0a écOnra 
re Mnduxny éreos éxdorov xal thy wacav dSwpenv 4 ylverar év 
Tléponot tysewtdrn. rovde Sé elvexev éBovrevody oi Sldoc0ae 
Taota, Ste éBovrAcevcé TE TPa@TOS TO TpPHypa Kal cuvécTyce 
avtovs. tdota pev 89 Ordvy é£alperas tdde Se és TO Kxowov 
€Bovrevoay, traptévat és TA BacirAna wayta Tov BovdAopevoy TdV 
émta avev écayyedéos, Hv py Tuyydvyn eddwy peta yuvaiKos 
Bacirevs, yapety 5 pn eEeivar adryoPev tH Bacirlée H ex ToV 
acuveravactdavrwy. mept de tis BactAnins éBovrAevoay Tovwvee: 
Sreo av o laos Alou éravatéAXovTos patos PbéyEnTrar év 
t@ Tpoactelp avtav ériBeRnxorav, TodTov Exe Thy Bacirninv. 
Aapelp 52 tv immoxdpos avnp copes, T@ obvona Hv OiBdpns. 85 
mpos TovToy Tov avdpa, émelre SueAvOnoav, Edefe Aapeios Tade. 
“ OlBapes, jyiv Séoxrae wept ths Bacidnins troteiy Kata Tade: 
6teo Av o larmos mpatos POéyEnTar dpa TO HAlw aviovTe avTav 
émravaBeBnxotwv, Todrov éxew thy Bacirninv. viv ov el tia 





8 The position of the family of Otanés Gomates, and Dareios, and of his grand- 
was probably due to the marriage of daughter Amestris to Xerxés. 
his daughter Phedymé to Kainbysés, 
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execs copinv, unxyava ws av typels cyapev TodTo TO yépas Kat 
pe) adros tes.” apelBetar OiBdpns roicde. “ei pev 57 @ 
Séorrota év rovT@ Tot dori  Baciréa elvar 7 pn, Odpoet Tovrou 
elvexev xal Oupov eye ayabor, ds Bacireds ovdels GANS Tpd aéo 
gota: Tovaita éyw gdppana. Déyer Aapeios “ei tolvuv te 
TovovTov exerts codicpa, Opn pnxyavacba Kai pi avaBddrArdeoOat, 
Os Tis émiovens Hpépns 0 ayav Huiv éott.” aKxovcas TdoTa Oo 
OiBdpns rovet rovwovde. ws éeyivero 4 vue, tov Ondéwv larrrev 
play, tiv o Aapelou tmmos éotepye paddota, TavTny ayayov és 
TO mpoacrevoy xatédnae Kal éerayaye tov Aapelov farirov nat Ta 
pay WoArd tepinye ayxod TH lrmm éeyyplumrov tH Onr€y, TédXos 

86 be dmrijxe Gyetoas Tov immov. dp’ yépy Se Stadwonovon oi & 
Kata auveOyxavTo wapnoay émt tev tamov: SuekeXavvovtwv Se 
KaTa TO TpoaoTetov, @S KaTa TovTe TO ywplioy éylvoyTo iva THs 
mapotyopévns vuxros xatedédero % Ondea Uarqos, evOabra o 
Aapeiouv trios mpocdpapmv expepétice: dpa Sé te lar rotro 
mwowcavTt aotpann €& aidpins nal Bpovrn éyéveto.  errvyevopeva 
5¢ tdota tH Aapeiw éreréwoé pw worep ex cuvOérov Teo 
yevopeva? of S¢ xatadopovtTes amo tav immwy mpocextveoy Tov 

87 Aapeiov. of pev 5n hace rov OiBdpea tdota unyavicacbas, of 
Se roudde (xal yap én’ audorepa Aéyeras b7rd Ilepaéwy),” ws Tis 
trou tavtns Tav apOpwv éemrinpatcoas TH yeipt exo avTny' 
xpuvras év thot avatuplow as be dua ro HAle aviovtTs arlecbas 
péAXEY TOUS laious, Tov OiBdpea todtov éfelpavta thy yxeipa 
mpos tov Aapelov imiov tovs puxtipas mpoceveixat, Tov Sé 
aicOopevov pptatacbai re nal ypepetioa. 

88 Aapeios te 59 6 “Tordomeos Bactreds amredédexto, cai of 
joay ev tH ’Aaly wavres Katnxoot tAnV ’ApaBlov, Kupou te 
Kataotpewapévouv xal tatepov adtis KapBicew.” “ApaBioe de 
ovdapa xatnxovaay emi Sovrocvvy Iléprnct, adra Eeivos éyévovto 





® This is an indication that we have 
to do with a popular legend. Thunder 
and lightning in a clear sky appear in 
many popular tales as an announcement 
of the will of heaven (comp. Hor. Odes, 
i. 34; Verg. Georg. i. 487, din. vii. 141; 
Xen. Kyrop. i. 6; Ktés. Fr. 29). In 
Hebrew thunder is the ‘‘ voice of God.” 
The whole story grew out of the rock- 
sculpture mentioned in ch. 88, and the 
popular interpretation of the unknown 
inscription attached to it. A variation 


of the legend seems to be given by Nik. 
Dam., who ascribes the successes of 
Kyros to (Ebarés, a name which is 
rightly translated dya@dyyeXos (Persian 
’U-bara) by Nik. Dam. Fr. 66. 

1 4,6. the hand. 

3 Dareios had to reconquer the empire 
piecemeal, as the Behistun Inscription 
tells us. See Appendix V. Herod- 
otos must mean that the Phenicians and 
Kyprians were subdued by Kambysés 
(see ch. 19, note 8). 
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mapévtes KapBvoea én’ Aiyvrrrov: daexovtwv yap "ApaBiwov ovr 
dy éoBdrdoue Ilépoae és Alyurrrov. ydpous te Tos mpawtous 
éydper Iléponat* 6 Aapeios, Kupou pev d00 Ouyarépas “Atooady 
te xal ‘Apructévny, thy pev “Atoccay mpocuvoixncacay 
KapBicy te te aderpe@ ral adtis TO Mayo, thy 88 “Aptucravny 
map0évov: érépny Se Lpuépdies rod Kuvpou Ouyarépa eynpe, Ti 
ovvopa hv Ildppus: éxye 5€ xal thy tod ‘Ordvew Ouyarépa, F 
tov Mayor xatadnrov érrolnae> Suvdusos Te wdvra of ériptréato. 
WpatTov pév vuy TUTOV Tomodpevos Awov gornce:* Saov Sé 
ot éviv avnp imeds, eréypawre S¢ ypdupata Aéyovta rdbe. 
“ Aapeios o ‘Tordoreos atv te Tod tarmov TH aperi” TO obvopa 
Aéywr “nal OtBdpeos tov immoxdpouv éextycato rhv Tlepoéwy 
Baowrninv.” roujoas 8 tdota év Tléponat apyds xateotrnaato 89 
elxoot, tas avtol xadéovet catpamnias:® Kxataocrycas Sé Tas 
apyas Kal apxovras émisticas érdfaro gdpous of ampoctévas 


3 ‘‘Of the first rank as the Persians 


considered.” Cp.i.117; vi. 70. Dareios 
had already married a daughter of 
Gobyras (vii. 2), and he afterwards 
married Phrataguné, daughter of his 
brother Artanés (vii. 224). The sons of 
Atossa were Xerxés, Masistés (vii. 82), 
Akhemenés (vii. 97), and Hystaspés 
(vii. 64); of Artysténé, Arsamés and 
Gobryas (vii. 69, 72). 

4 When he had reconquered the 
empire he caused the sculptures and 
great inscription of the sacred rock of 
Behistun (Bagistana, ‘‘place of the 
gods’), on the road from Babylonia to 
Hamadan (Agbatana), to be engraved. 
Sargon mentions a place called Bit-ili 
(Bethel), ‘‘house of the gods,” in the 
same locality. 

5 See i. 192, note 5. Dareios gives 
three lists of the ‘‘ provinces” (dahydva) 
of the empire, which varied at different 
periods of his reign. At Behistun he 
counts twenty-three: Persia, Susiana, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, the 
islands of the sea, Saparda, Ionia, Media, 
Armenia, Kappadokia, Parthia, Zaran- 
gia, Aria, Khorasmia, Baktria, Sog- 
diana, Gandaria (Candahar), the Sake, 
Sattagydia, Arakhosia, and Maka (the 
Arabian peninsula in the Straits of 


T 


Ormuz). The words ‘‘and the maritime 
districts’’ are inserted by the Protomedic 
text, the Babylonian has ‘‘ Egypt on the 
sea.” Saparda is the 'Saparda of the 
Assyrian Inscriptions (Scopharad, 0b. 20) 
south-west of Lake Urumiyeh. For 
Gandaria the Protomedic and Babylonian 
texts have Par(r)uparaisanna (Paropa- 
nisos), and the Babylonian text replaces 
the Sake by the Zimmirrai (or Kurds). 
The second list is at Persepolis, and 
includes twenty-three provinces: Susi- 
ana, Media, Babylonia, Arabia, Assyria, 
Egypt, Armenia, Kappadokia, Saparda, 
Ionia, Sagartia, Parthia, Zarangia, Aria, 
Baktria, Sogdiana, Khorasmia, Satta- 
gydia, Arakhosia, India, Gandaria, the 
Sake, and Maka. The third list on the 
tomb of Dareios at Naksh-i-Rustam has 
twenty-nine provinces : Media, Susiana, 
Parthia, Aria, Baktria, Sogdiana, Khor- 
asmia, Zarangia, Arakhosia, Sattagydia, 
Gandaria, India, the Amyrgian Sake, 
and the Sake with pointed caps, Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, 
Kappadokia, Saparda, Ionia (? Kypros), 
the Sake of the (Caspian) Sea, Skodria 
(Skythia), other Ionians with plumes on 
their heads, Phut (? the Budii), Kush (the 
Ethiopians), the Matstsiyans (? Maxyes), 
and the Karkians (? Carthaginians). 
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Kata €Oved Te Kal mpos Tolct EOveot Tous WANTLOYwpOUS ApoT- 
Taccwv, kal itepBaivwv Tovs mpoceyéas ® ta Exaotépw adAXrowt 
dvr EOvea vépwv. adapyas St xal dopwyv mpocodev rHv éréreor 
Kata Tabe SteiAe. Toile pev avTav apyvptov amaytwéovcs elpyto 
BaBvrAwviov ata0pov trddavtovy atrayweiv, toios 5é ypucior 
atraywwéovot EvBoixov. 1rd 5& BaBudrdwov rddravtov Suvara 
EvfolSas oxt® xa EBdopjxovta pvéas.’ ert yap Kupou dpyov- 
Tos Kat adtis KapBicew jv xateatnKos ovdev popov wépt, adda 
Sapa dylveov. Sa Se ravtnv rv éritakw rod Popov xa) wapa- 
TAnoia TAavTH GAXAa Aeyovar Ilépacar ws Aapeios pev Fv xamwydos, 
KapBvons 5¢ Seorrorns, Kipos 8¢ warnp, 6 péev bre examnreve 
wavtTa Ta Tpnypata, o Se Ott yaderros Te yw Kal drLywpos, o be 
90 Stu iprids Te Kad dya0a ode mdvta eunyavncato. amd pév &7 
"lovey cal Mayyytov tev dv r7 ’Acin® nat Aiodéwv nal Kapoy 
xat Auxlwy nal Midrvev® xat Tlapdirwv (els yap hy of tetay- 
pévos ovTos Popes) Tpoaje TEeTpaKocLa TdXavTa apyuplov. otros 
pev 9 patos of vopds’ xateatyxe, amd 5¢ Mucay xal Avday 
xatl Aacoviov cat KaBaréwv? xat ‘Trevyéwv® wevraxdciw 
Tddavra* Sevtepos vopos ovros.4 amd 8€ ‘EXAnororvrioy tov 
emt Sefia eomdéovte xal Povyav cal Opnixwy tov év tH *Aciy 
xat Ilagdayovev xal Mapiavdvvév xal Luplwv® éEnxovra cat 
Tpinxoota Tadavta Fw gopos: vopos tplros obros. amo &€ 
Kidixwv tamot te Aevxol é€jxovta Kal Tpinxociot, ExaoTns 
nuéepns els yivouevos, xal Tddavta apyuplov TwevTaKxdcta*s ToUTwY 
5€ teccepdxovta Kai éxatov és tHv dpoupéovcay immrov thy 
Karexinvy yepnv avaioipovro, ta S¢ tpinxocia Kal éEjxovta 
91 Aapeiw édoitas vopos rétapros ovtos. amo dé Tloatdniou 





From chh. 90-94 it would seem that 
Herodotos would have regarded these 
provinces as separate satrapies. 

6 “* Sometimes assigning to each nation 
its nearest neighbours, sometimes pass- 
ing over adjoining tribes.’ 

7 Sec i. 94, 1. The Euboic silver 
talent was worth about £250, the Baby- 
lonian about £292. 

8 Magnesia ad Sipylum (see i. 161, 
note 6). The Magnesians of Europe in- 
habited the eastern part of Thessaly. 

® See i. 173. The omission of the 
Pisidians may imply that they were still 
independent. 

1 ** Province,” as in the case of Egypt. 


2 Lasonians and Kabalians are identi- 
fied in vii. 77, and made Mezonian 
Lydians. Six MSS. read 'Aducovias, 
which may be compared with the Lysinia 
of Ptolemy, the Avoweis of Pisidian coins. 

3 One MS. has atrevvéwy, the rest 
iryervéwy, & name otherwise unknown. 
The Hytennians are supposed to be con- 
nected with Etenna, a town in Pisidia 
(Polyb. v. 78), but Valckenser is prob- 
ably right in proposing to read Aagorluw 
Tov xal KaBSaNiwr xadeopercr. 

4 These two districts are usually com- 
bined by Greek writers under the single 
satrapy of Daskylion. 

5 See i. 72, note 3. 
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wort, THY "Audiroyes o "Audidpew olxice ex’ otfporot roict 
Kericwy re xal 2upwy,’ aptdpevos ard tabrns péype Aiyurroy, 
awhny poipns tis “ApaBlwv® (rdota yap hw aredéa), wevTnKxovta 
kai tpinxocia tddavta ddpos hv: dors Sé ev TH voug@ TovT@ 
Powikn te waca nai Lupin 7 Madasorivyn xadeopévn xad Kurpos: 
youes wéumros ovTos. an Al’yirrou 5 cal AiBiwv tay mpoc- 
exéwov Aiyirre xal Kupyyns re xal Bapens (és yap tov Aiyur- 
Twov vouoyv attas éxexoopuéato) értaxdcia mpoome tadavta, 
wape£ tov éx tis Molpios Aluvns yevopévou apyuplou, To éylvero 
éx tay ixyOvwv: rovrou Te dy yopls tod apyuplov cal rod ém- 
peTpeopévou citov mpoone értaxocwa Tadavta: altev yap Svo 
wai Séxa pupiddas Ilepoéwy re rotor dv rp Acux@ relyes TH ev 
Mépude xatosxnpévoroe xatapetpéovot xal roiot rovTwy é7e- 
xovpoist. vopuos éxtos ovTos. Larrayvbar® Se nat Tavddpeor* 
cat Aadixas te cat Arapita:’® és ravto Teraypévos éBdounKovta 
nai éxarov tddavta mpocédepov: vopos 5é otos EBSop0s. aro 
Lovowy 5 xal tis GAAns Kicolov® yapns tpenxdcra: vopos 
dy5o0s ofros. amd BaBvrAavos S€ xal ths AowrAs ‘Aooupins 92 
xia of mpoone TddavTa apyuplov nal traides exroplat arev- 
Taxco vous elvatos ovTos. aro 8 "AyBatdvov Kat Tijs 
hows Maydceijs xal Tlapixaviov* nat "OpPoxopyBavriwy® srev- 


© About twelve miles south of the 
mouth of the Orontés, now represented 


Bosyt. 

? The foundation of Mallos was also 
ascribed to him (Strab. xiv. p. 675). 

® From Gaza to Ienysos (ch. 5). 

® Persian Thatagush, Protomedic ’Sat- 
tagus. Their exact position is unknown, 
but they bordered on Kandahar. 

1 Now Kandahar (the Gandhdras of 
the Hindus), see note 5 above. The 
province is called Paropanisos in the 
Protomedic and Babylonian texts, a 
name given by the later Greeks to the 
Indian Caucasus. The capital was Orto- 
spana or Kabura, now Kabul, in the 
valley of the Képhén. See ch. 102, 
note 7. The Gandhfras migrated to 
Kandaher from the Upper Indus in the 
fifth or sixth century A.D. 

* For the Dadiks see vii. 66. The 
Aparyte seem to be the Paryate of 
Ptolemy (‘‘mountaineers,” from Zend 
péru, “‘mountain”). In the Vannic 


Inscriptions mention is made of the 
Dadikas or ‘‘clan of Dadis,” south-west 
of Lake Urumiyeh. 

3 The Kassi of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions who under Khammuragas con- 
quered Babylonia and founded a dynasty 
there (see Appendix II.) The Kissi or 
Kossei (called Kfishin by the Syrians) 
were properly the ancestors of the Lures 
in the northern mountain borders of 
Elymais towards Media. 

‘ In Smith's Classical Atlas it is con- 
jectured that they may be the Barkanii 
(the Persian form of Hyrkanii), who 
bordered on the Medes. Perhaps they 
are the Parétakéni of i. 101,—the Parta- 
kanu of Sargon, who makes them a re- 
mote Median tribe to the east. Heka- 
teos mentioned a Persian city, Parikané. 

5 Orthokorybantes has been supposed 
to be a Greek word meaning ‘‘ those who 
wear upright tiaras’’ (like the Sakx of 
the Naksh-i-Rustam Inscription), and to 
have been an epithet of the Parikanii, 
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THKOVTad Te Kal TeTpaxocia TddavTa: vopwos SéxaTos ovTos. 
Kdomwoe S¢ wad Tavolxas xat Wavrlpadol te wat Aapeira® & 
T@UTO cupdépovTes Sinxdota tddavta amaylveov: vopos évbé- 
xatos obTos. ard Baxtpravav 8 péyps Alyrav" éEnxovta xal 
93 tpinxocta TddavTa opos Fv: vopos Suwdéxatos obTos. amo 
Tlaxruixns® 88 xal "Appeviwy nal tdv mpocexéwv péypt Toi 
movrov tov Evfelvou tetpaxocta tTddavTa: vopuos TpéTos xal 
Séxatos odtos. amd 8 Layaptiov® xa Zapayyéwv' xa Bays- 
vaiwy® cat Odriov® cal Mico‘ xal rav ev riot vi}cowce oiKeor- 
tov tav év th EpuOpp Oaraocy,’ ev riot tods avacidaron. 
Kareopévous xatorxites Bacirevs, awd tovTwy mwavrwv éfaxdou 
Tddavta éylvero opos: vopos rétaptos nat Séxaros obtos. 
Sdxat S€ wal Kdorwe revrnxovra nal Sinxdcra atrayiveo 
TdNavTa: vopos méumros cal Séxatos obtos. Td pOoe 8€ ral 


Xopdopwoe © 


the original text being II. of cat 'Op0o- 
xopuBdyrion. Sir H. Rawlinson ingeni- 
ously connects the first part of the name 
with the Zend érédhwa, “‘high;” and 
Jaquet makes the second part the Zend 
gtréwanté, ‘‘ inhabitants.” 

6 The Kaspii lived on the steppes of 
the lower Kyros and Araxés, and gave 
their name to the pass of the Kaspian 
Gates. The Pausike seem to be the 
Pasike or Apasiake of Strabo, who were 
neighbours of the Khorasmians. Comp. 
the Pesice of Pliny (NV. H. vi. 19). The 
Pautimathi are unknown. The Dareite 
seem to have inhabited Ptolemy’s 
Dareitis, on the borders of Rhagiana. 

7 The AXgli are probably the Augali 
of Ptolemy, who lived on the Jaxartés. 
C. Miiller acutely corrects the Zgei of 
the Paschal Chron. (p. 321) into Zgli, and 
thus fixes them at Alexandria 4 éoxdrz, 
the Persian border fortress of Kyra or 
Kyreskhata on the Jaxartés (which the 
Skythians called Silis, and the Turks 
still call Syr), in Sogdiana (now Sogd). 
Lassen and Kiepert would read Loydar, 
Billerbeck ‘Apelwv. 

8 Not Paktyiké on the Upper Indus 
(ch. 102). 

® The Sagartians (Old Persian Asa- 
garta) were nomades. 


nal Loydoe te, Kal “Apecou’ tpinxdcva tddavts’ 


1 The Zarangians of the Persian texts 
(from Zend zaraya, Old Persian darays 
‘‘a lake”), in the marshy plains of 
Arakhosia (Kandahar), by the lake of 
Zerrah or Seistan, into which the Hel- 
mend flows. They were also known 3 
Drange (West Persian @ eerresponding 
to East Persian 2). 

2 Perhaps the Teimunis of Herat. See 
ch. 117. 

3 A tribe of Karmania, not to be con- 
founded with the Uxii (the Khu's'se of 
the Susian Inscriptions, Persian Hazha, 
in the modern Khuzistan). Yutiya is 
a district of Persia in the Behistun 
Inscription. 

4 The Maka of the Inscriptions of 
Dareios. Hekatewos mentioned them 
(Steph. Byz. s. v.) in connection with 
the Araxés (? the modern Magistan). 
Comp. the name of Mekran on the 
south border of the plateau of 
Persia. 

5 The Persian Gulf. 

6 Old Persian Huvfrazmi, now Khwir- 
ism or Kharizm (perhaps ‘‘the Nether- 
land’), along the Lower Oxus to the Sea 
of Aral. 

7 Old Persian Haraiva. The capital, 
Alexandria Areién, is the modern 
Herat. 
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vopos éxros Kat Séxatos ovTos. 
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Tlapsxdvioe® 5¢ nat AlOiowes of 94 


éx tHs.’Aalns Terpaxoota tddavta atraylveov: vopos EBdop0¢ 


Kat dSéxaros ovros. 


Marinvoics® $¢ xab Xdoreipor' cal ’AXapo- 


Sloe” Sinxocta éretétaxto TdXavta: vopos bydo00s Kal SéxaTos 
obt0s. Mooyoos 5¢ nad TiBapnvoicr*® cat Mdxpwor* xat Moo- 
auvolxoict® xat Mapot® tpineocia tddavta mpoelpnto: vopos 
elvatos xal Séxaros obtos. "Ivdav 5é rrAHO0s Te TWOAA@ TACia TOV 
dort mdvtwv Tov jpets Dpev dvOpatrav cal popov avayiveov pos 
qavras Tovs dAXous,’ éEjxovta Kal Tpinxooia TaddavTa Woypatos* 


VOLOS ELKOTTOS OUTOS. 


TO pev 87 apyvptov ro BaBvAdyov apos 95 


76 EvBoixov cupBadrAg0opevov tddravtov yiverat oyS@xovta Kat 
b , J 4 A 4 . 
oxtaxocia Kal eivaxioylda tddavra: TO 6 ypuciov tpicKxade- 


® In Gedrosia or Beluchistan, now re- 
presented by the dark Bruh@i, whose 
black skins caused the Greeks to call 
them the Ethiopians of Asia. 

® See i. 189, note 6. The Matiéni lay 
on the borders of Armenia and Media 
(see i. 72). They are the Matai of the 
Assyrian Inscriptions of whom Khana- 
tsiruca was king in the time of Samas- 
Rimmon (s.c. 821). They are called 
Amadai by Shalmaneser, and are appa- 
rently the Madai or Medes of the later 
texts. As the Kurds, the Kardukhians 
of Xenophon (the Zimri or Namri of 
the Assyrian Inscriptions), are not men- 
tioned, they must have heen independent, 
as they practically are to this day. 

1 See i. 104, note 2. If the name is 
the same as Sapeires, which Steph. Byz. 
says was later pronounced Sabeires (the 
Iberi or Georgians of classical geography, 
called Vir-k by the Armenians), we may 
compare the country of Sapira mentioned 
by Tiglath-Pileser II. as south of Lake 
Urumiyeh. It may be the same as the 
Saparda of Sargon (and the Persian In- 
scriptions), which bordered on the north 
of Aranzi (Orontés) or Mount Elwend. 
The Saspeires separate Media from 
Kolkhis (iv. 37), and must therefore 
have been regarded as extending over a 
large tract of country and occupying all 
Eastern Armenia and a portion of Georgia. 

* Sir H. Rawlinson is certainly right 
in identifying the Alarodians with the 


Urardhians of the Assyrian Inscriptions, 
the inhabitants of Ararat, called Biaina 
or Van by the natives, who seem to 
have been the ancestors of the modern 
Georgians, and were driven northwards 
by the Aryan Armenians. 

3 The Moskhi and Tibaréni (Assyrian 
Muscai and Tublai, Biblical Meshech and 
Tubal) are generally coupled together in 
the inscriptions, and originally extended 
as far south as Meliténé and Kummukh, 
or Komagéné, on the east, and Kilikia 


on the west. The Moskhi were made 


an Kolkhian tribe by Hekateos as the 
Tibaréni were by the Scholiast on Apoll. 
Rhod., and the cuneiform inscriptions 
make the Kaskai their eastern front- 
agers. In Strabo the mountains about 
Erzerfim are called Moskhian. 

4 See ii. 104, note 1. 

5 See Xen. Anab. v. 4. Médoc» signi- 
fied one of the ‘‘ wooden houses” in 
which they lived (Dion. Hal. i. 26; 
Strab. p. 549). 

6 Restored by Voss; the MSS. have 
Marsians (two have Mardians). Steph. 
Byz. makes them neighbours of the 
Mossyneki, and they are mentioned by 
Hekateos. 

7 Not ‘‘equal to that of the rest,” as 
this was not the case, but (r\eicror 
being understood again with ¢épor) ‘‘ the 
largest amount of tribute in comparison 
with all the rest” (cp. viii. 44: véas 
wpos wdyras rods &\)ovs). 
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Kactdactov oyilopevoy,® To Wijrypa evploxetas doy EvBoixay 
Tadavrwv oydaxovta xal é€axociwy xal tetpaxicxyirAlwv. Tov- 
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ov Aéyw.” 

96  Odros Aapely mpoone popos amo ths te "Aging xal ris 
AsBins odvyayoev.| ampoidvros pévtoe Tod ypovov nat amo 
yncwov mpornve aAdos popos xal tev ev tH Evpary péxps 
Gecoarins olxnpévayv. Toltoy Tov Popov Onoavpiter Bac trevs 
Tome Tou@ode. és wlBous xepaplvovs thEas Katayel, mrajoas de 
TO dryyos mepwarpel TOV Képapov: éveav Se Sen6 ypnudrov, 
KaTaxonTet ToroUTO Saou dy éxacrorte Sénrat. 
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5¢ yapn povvn por ovn elpnras Sacpodopos: dtedéa yap Ilépoase 
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of wept te Nuonv thy iepny xaroltknyvrar nat r@ Atovioe 
dvdyovou Tas optas: [obroe of AiOlomres nal of wrnoWwyepos 
ToUTOLTL oTréppate pev ypéwvTar TH avT@ TH xal oi Kadravrias 
"Ivdol,? ofenpata $& éxrnvrat xardyea.*] otros cuvaydorepos * 
d:a Tpirov éreos aylveov, ayiwéovos S5é xa To péype euéo, Svo 
xolvixas amvpov ypuciov Kal Sinxocias pddayyas éBévou Kal 
mwévre traicas AiOlorras xal édépavtos ddovtas peydXous elxocs.” 


8 “‘If the gold be reckoned at thirteen 
times the worth of silver.” See i. 14, 
note 2. 

® ‘*Putting aside the fractions of a 
talent.” The arithmetic of Herodotos is, 
as usual, at fault. Summing up the items 
he gives, the whole amount of the silver 
is (7740 Babylonian =) 9030 Euboic 
talents, not 9540; while 9540 added to 
4680 is 14,220, not 14,560. The amount 
ought to be 13,710 Euboic talents (about 
three millions and a half of our money). 

1 Herodotos must have derived his in- 
formation from an official list ; and as he 
did not know Persian, Greek translations 
of such Persian official records must have 
been accessible in his day. 


2 See ch. 38, note 8 Nothing has 


been said of the Kallantians feeding on 
seeds (f rice), and Naber and Stein 
accordingly expunge the passage. But 
Herodotos may have left it in the second 
edition of his work after striking out 
what it alludes to. Valckenaer conjec- 
tures ojyari, Wesseling pypart. 

5 See iv. 183, where their language is 
compared to the squeaking of bats. The 
Tibbus, against whom the inhabitants of 
Fezzan make slave-hunts, still live in 
caves, and their neighbours compare 
their language to ‘“‘the whistling of 
birds,” 

* te. the Troglodyte Ethiopians and 
their neighbours. But the preceding 
passage seems much corrupted. 

§ Ivory and ebony (Egyptian hadnt) 
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were among the tribute brought by 
the Ethiopians to the Egyptian kings. 
"Evégas is the Assyrian alap or alab, 
‘fan elephant,” probably from alapu 
(Heb. eleph), ‘‘an ox.” Comp. bos 
Lucas in Latin. In Egyptian ad is ‘‘an 
elephant,” in Sanskrit tbhas. 

© “Imposed a gift on themselves.” 
The MSS. have éGragay, one reading 
érdftavro. 

7 So Circassian and Georgian women 
were sent to Constantinople. 

8 A Semitic loan-word ; Hebrew 
Ubonth. The plant is the Juniperus 
Lycia or Boswellia thurifera. 

® Ktésias knew better, as he had heard 
of mountains in India. 

1 The Indus. 


2 Bamboos, or rather, according to 
Lassen, kanas, are meant. According 
to Lassen the custom of eating fish ‘‘is 
ascribed in the great Indian Epic to the 
inhabitants of the Southern Sarasviti 
(érdéns), ... which falls into the sea not 
far from the Indus” (Ind. Alterthiam. ii. 
p. 635). 

3 Perhaps named from the river 
Paddar. Some of the nomad Gondas in 
the north Dekkan still eat their parents 
(see Lassen’s Ind. Alterthiim. ii. p. 
635). Cp. Tibull. iv. 1, 143-4, and see 
ch. 38, note 8, and Strab. p. 710. Also 
Thuk. iii. 94. In the Rig-Veda dmdd 
(dma-ad), ‘Seater of raw flesh,” is an 
opprobrious epithet applied to the native 
barbarian. 
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e ] 4 4 bd A A e sy 9 i 
o 5¢ dmapveopevos dott py pev vooeiy: of d€ ov cuyyywono- 


pevor arroxtelvavtes KaTevaryéovTat. 


h Se dv yuvn xcdyn, eoav- 


Tos at émiypedpevat pddiota yuvaixes TavTa toice avdpacs 


TOLEOUT L. 


Tov yap dn és yijpas amixdpevov Ovcavtes xateveye- 


ovtat: és &€ tovTouv Aoyor ov qoAAol tives aUTaY amixvéovTas' 
100 3 po yap Tod Tov és vodcoy mwimtoyvta tTavta Kteivovot.  érépav 


5é dare "Ivédv Se arXos TpOTOSs. 


ore xTelvouct ovdey Euypuyor 


ovte TL omelpovat ovTE oixias vopilovar exTicBat Tworndayéovoi 

re’ xal avtoiot éott Scov Kéyypos TO péeyabos* dy xddvet, 
> @ a 4 N 4 > A a 

avropatov ex THs yéas yevopevov, TO TUANEyONTES AUTH TH KdAUEL 


&roual te xal ovréovras. 


bs 8 ay és votcoy avtay tréan, €\box 


és thy Epnuov Keira: hpovriter 5é ovdels obte arroPavovtos bre 


101 KapvorTos.” 


pitts 8¢ rovtav trav ‘Ivddav tev xarérefa awdyreo x 


éudavys eats Kata wep Tov TpoBaTwv, Kal Td ypapya opéovc- 
Spovov mavtes xal wapatrAnctoy AiOloyre: 4 youn 8 avtay, Ty mw 
2 b \ a > LA a“ w J ? 

amlevrat és Tas yuvaixas, ov xaTd Tep TaOY G\dX\wv avOpare = 
dart Neve, GAA pédawa KaTd Tep TO Ypapa ToLavTHY Se Kae 4 


AlOlorres amlevtat Oopnv. 


ovTos pev Tav ‘lvdav éexactépe To 


Tlepréwy oixéover xal mpos vorou dvéyov, xal Aapeiov Baciéo<s 


ovdaya virnkovaeay. 
102 


"Arroe Se trav "Ivdav Kaorratipm te wore xab rH Ila — 


Tuix} ywpy’ eicl mpdcouvpo, mpos apxrov te Kal Bopéw avéuo w 
Katoucnpéevo. TOV GrAXwv ‘Ivdav, of Baxtplowct taparAncip w 
n” a 
éyouvot Siatrav: ovrot Kal payusdratol eior ‘Ivdav wal of ém—t 
A A 4 9 e \ a 9 \ 23 Pt 
TOV YpvaoY aTEANOpMEVOL Etol OdTOL* KATA yap TOUTO eoTi eépnpe “7 


dia THY dppov. 


év 8n ov TH épnuin tavTn Kal TH Yrapp «<p 


ylvovrar pippnes peydbea éyovtes Kuvav pev éXaooova dot e=- 
kov 6€ pélova’ ciol yap avTav Kal twapd Bao tov Iepoéas™ ¥ 





4 “A plant of the size of a millet seed.” 

® The description seems to apply rather 
to Buddhist monks than to Brahmins, 
especially when it is said that they eat 
no animal food, and neither sow nor 
build. Perhaps, however, it merely re- 
fers to the Yogis or ascetics. Herodotos 
seems to have got his information from 
some account of the voyage of Skylax of 
Karyanda, a city not far from Halikar- 
nassos. See iv. 44. The Periplus of 
Skylax was not written till the follow- 


ing century, but was based on earlier- 


materials, 


6 See i. 216 (of the Massagete), arm d 
201, note 1. The physiological] assertic==" 
of Herodotos is not correct. 

7 Paktyiké (see vii. 67) is north-eastex——* 
Afghanistan. The Afghans in the eat 
still call themselves Pakhtin (in tk-—™¢ 
west Pashtiin). Kaspatyros, whens«—* 
Skylax started on his exploring expedii&—- 
tion, was more correctly named Kasps=<- 
pyros by Hekatzos, and is Kaspa-purasa™4, 
‘‘the city of the Kaspians,’’ the ancie =m?! 
name of Kabul (not Adsyapa-puras <I 
Kashmir, as Wilson supposed), G<«e 
ch. 91, note 1. 
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évOcirev OnpevOévres. odor wy of pippynKes Trovedpevot olenow 
bd yhv avadopéovar THv Wdppov Kata wep ot év Toict "EXAnoe 
peupunKes Kata Tov avtov tpomov, eiat $& Kal avrtoiat eldos 
e g e 4 e 9 , 2 a b \ 
opotoTato 7 5é Yapupos ) dvadepopévn eotl ypuaitis. ari bn 
TavTny Thy Wdppov orédd\Xovrar és THv Epnuov ot ‘Ivdol, SevEa- 
peevos ExacTtos Kapnrous TpeEls, Terpnpdpov pev éExatépwOey Epoeva 
, \ 9 , 9 4 \ > AN > , 
arapérxerv, Onreav 5é és pécov: emt ravrny 67 adtos avaBatver, 
émitndevoas bxws aro Téexvav o> vewTdtwv atroomacas Cevéea.® 
ai ydp odt Kaunroe iirrwv ovK« Hoacoves és TayuTHATa eiot, ywpls 
Sé dyea Suvaradtepar wovrov péperv. To pev by eldos oxotoy Te 
w e a ? a (4 9 4 N 
Eye 1) Kapnros, emiotapévotct Toiat “EAAnot ov cuyypadw: TO 
Sé py éemiurtéatas avis, Tovto dpdow. Kapnros ev olat 
GriaBiowst oxédeor exer TéacEpas pynpovs Kal youvata Téccepa,” 
Ta Te aidoia bia taV oTicBlwy cKEAéwv POS THY OvpHY TeT- 
4 o @ ‘ ? ‘ tA . Ul a 
pappéva. ‘ot Se 89 ‘Ivd0l tpowm tovodrm nat Cevker tasavTy 
Xpewpevor EXavvouar eri TOV yYpvTdY AEdoyLopévws Oxws Kavpd- 
Tov Tau Oeppotdrwy dovtwv écovtTas év TH aprayh: Ure yap ToD 
Kavpatos of pipynKxes adaveis yivovtas bro yiv. Oepporartos 
S€ éott 0 Atos TovTOLaL Tolot avOpwrroict TO éwOtvov, ov 
xatd qjep Totot arrose pecauBplys, adr’ virepteiAas péypt ov 
dryopis Suadvatos.' toitov S€ Tov ypovov Katee TOAND padAov 
h TH peocapBply ryv ‘EXAdéSa, obrw dat’ ev Sate Aovyos avtous 
dort BpéyeoOar” rnvixaita. pecovoa Se 4 Hpépn cyedov trapa- 
, 4 4 9 , \ ’ 4 
wAnTiws xalee Tos te aAXovs avOpwrovs Kal Tovs ‘Ivdous. 
atroxdvopuevns 5é ths pecauBpins ylveral adit o HALOS KaTd TEp 
Toiot GAXowot Oo éwOtvos, Kal TO amo TovTOU amimy ert padXov 


puyet, és 8 dri Sucpyor wy Kal To Kdpta yiye. eredv 52 105 


103 


104 


EGwar és Tov yapov oi ‘Ivdol 


® Prof. Wilson suggests that the story 
arose from the fact that the gold collected 
in the plains of Little Thibet is commonly 
called pipptlika, or ‘‘ant-gold,” from a 
belief that it is exposed by the ants when 
making their hills. When Nearkhos 
(Arrian, Indic. 15) says he saw their 
skins, he must have been shown the furs 
of some species of marmots, specimens of 
which may well have been trapped for 
the Persian king. See Lassen, Ind. 
Alter. i. pp. 849-50. 

® The ‘‘fact” was unknown, for the 
very good reason that it was no fact at 


Eyovtes OudAdKia, eumAncayTes 


all. The leg has four bones only and 
three joints. Aristotle corrects the 
error, Hist. An, ii. 1. 

1 ¢.¢. midday; cp. Xen. Ge. xii. 1, 
and see ii. 173, note 6. Of course the 
statement about the heat is as fabulous 
as the rest of the narrative. 

2‘*Drench themselves with water.” 
The Greeks were not very fond of bath- 
ing, at all events in cold water. Hence the 
semi-incredulity of Herodotos. Ktésias 
(Ind. viii.) was more correct in saying 
that the morning sun brought cool- 
ness, 
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TdoTa THS Wdappov Thy Taxiotny éXavvover omrlew’ avrixa yap 
of pupunxes oduy, ws 57 AéyeTae Ure Tlepaéwy, pabovres Secdxover. 
elvat S¢ tayurira ovdevt étépm Spuorov, ovtTw More, ef py 
mporapBavew Tovs ‘Ivdovs Tis 0500 év & Tovs pipynxas aude. 


yecOar, ovdéva av chewy atrocaler Oar. 


Tovs pév vuv Epoevas 


Tov Kapnrov, evar yap focovas Ociv trav Onréwv, nat wape- 
AvetOat ereAKopévous, ovK opod. audotépous’® tas Se Onréas 
avapipyvnoKopévas TOV édtTrov Téxvwv évdidovas padraxoy ovde. 
Tov pév dn TAEwW TOU ypucod obtw oi "Ivdol Kravrat, as Tlépou 
gaci: addros 88 crravutepos earl ev TH yapy dpvcecdpevos. 

Ai 8 écyatial xws Tis oixeopévns Ta Kdd\MoTa* édayor, 
nata wep 7 ‘EdXds Tas w@pas ToANov TL KadANCTA KExpnpévas 


édaye.” 


TOUTO Mev yap TWpos THY NO eayaTn TaY oixeopevEew” 


9 ‘Ivdexn éort, domrep odAty@ TpoTepoy elpnxas ev TavTH ToiTO 
pev Ta eurpuya, Terpdrodd te nal Ta tered, TodA@ pelo fj €v 
Tota adXotot ywplol dort, wapeE Tov lamwy (obTOL Se Exaoiw- 
Tat ord Tov Mndixdv, Nucalwy 8 xareouévev Ura), robro St 
“pues amreTOs avToOs eorl, 6 pév dpvacopevos, o 5é xataoped- 
pevos bd TroTapav, 0 S& doep donunva dpralopevos.’ ta de 
dévdpea Ta aypia abTobe péper Kaprov elpia Kadrdovy Te rpO- 
dépovta xal dperg tav amd Tov dlwv: nal écOAre “IvSoi dare 
Tovtwv Tav Sevdpéwy ypéwvtas.” apos 5 ab pecapBpins doyaTh 
"ApaBin Tav oixcopevéwy ywptwv earl, év S& tabry MBaveres 
te €otl povvn yopéwy racéwy duodpevos Kal opipyyn Kab xaolg 
Kal xivdpopov xal Andavov.” tTdotTa TavTa TARY THs opUpVTS 
dvoteréws xTavTat ot "ApdBior. Tov pév ye MBavewTov ovi- 
Aéyoust THY oTUpaxa Oupro@vres, thy és “EXAnvas Polvexes 


3 “Grow tired and begin to drag,”— 
not, however, both together. 

* ‘The best productions.” 

5 Comp. Arist. Pol. vii. 6. 

* Comp. Amm. Mare. xxiii, 6. The 
Nisean plain was placed in Media by 
most writers (those who placed it in 
Armenia and Persia using these words 
in an extended sense); and as Alexander 
passed it on his way from Opis to 
Ekbatana, it must have lain near Behis- 
tun (now the grassy plains of Khawah 
and Alistar). It was in the district of 
Nisea (Nisaya), near the old Median 
capital, that Gomates was slain, according 
to the Behistun Inscription. Tiglath- 


Pileser II. mentions Nissa among the 
Median districts in this region. 

7 The English have unfortunately not 
found India so auriferous a country. 

§ Cotton is meant. 

9 Xuvpyn is the Heb. mor (with ¢ 
prefixed from a false assimilation to the 
name of the city Smyrna)—the prodact 
of the Balsamodendron myrrha which 
grows in Arabia and the Somfili country; 
xaoln is ketsiah (the Laurus cassia); mayvé- 
pwpov is kinnamén (the rind of the Laurus 
cinnamomum of Ceylon, see ch. 111); 
Ajndavov is lédh (Arab lddin, ch. 112), the 
gum of the Cistus creticus or ladaniferus, 
a native of Kypros and Krete. 
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soe tauTnv OupiavTes ANapBdvovot Ta yap Sévdpea taoTa 
Zavwrodopa Sues brroTTepot, cutxpod Ta peydbea, Trocxirot 
Sea, purdooover wAnOer aoAdrol wept Sévdpov éxacro», 
oftrep én’ Alyurrroy émuctparevovtas. ovdevt b& arm 
vvovrat amo tav Sevdpéwy Tis oTUpaKos TO KaTTV@. 
re 5¢ wal rode ApdBior, os waca dv yh ériumdato Trev 108 
TovTwy, ef py yiverOar Kat avTovs oldy Tt Kata Tas 
Ss pmrictapny ylverOas.” Kal ws tod Belov % mpovoln, 
1 Kal oixos éott, dodca cody, dca pev [ydp*] yuyny te 
cat édadiyua, Tdota pev wavTa wWoAvyova tretrolnxe, iva un 
ry xaterOuopeva, daa 8 oyérdua xal dvinpd, ddvydyova. 
peév, Ste O Nayos Hrd TavTos Onpeverat Onplov Kal SpviGos 
Opwtrov, obtw 5 Te TroAvyovoY éoTe: emixulaKETaL LODVOY 
v Onpiwv, cal To pev Sacd. Tov Téxvwv ev TH yaoTpl To Se 
, 70 be dpre ev riot pntpyot WAdocerat, TO Se dvaspeirat.* 
pev 87 TovovTe éore: 9 82 59 A€awwa ov ioyuporatov Kar 
ratov ava év te Bip titer &v-° tixrovoa yap cuvex- 
t T@e Téxvm Tas pHtpas. TO S€ altiov rovTov Tobe eo. 
0 axipvos év TH pntpl eoy apyntas Swaxcvecpevos, o Se 
Svvyas Onplwy qwoddov mdavtwv dturdtovs adpvoce Tas 
5, avEouevos Te 52 TOAAG padAov erixveirar KaTaypddov: 
te 51) 0 ToKos éoti, Kal TO Tapdrav NelreTat avtéwy irytes 
Hs 5¢ nal ai eyidvai te xal of dv ’ApaBlovoe Srdrrepor 109 
EL éyivovto ws 7 pats avtoiot brdpyet, od« Av hv Brdcipa 
woe’ viv & éredv Oopyvwvrat kata fevyea xal ev arty 
DonY TH extroincel, amtepévou avTov THY youny 7 Onrea 
as THs Seipis, Kal eudidca ovx avler mply av dvaddyy. 
Eponv aroOvncne tpoTe Te eipnuévg, 4 52 Onrea tiow 
€ amotives t@ éEpocevrt. TH yovds Tipwpéovta Ere ev TH 


| dovra ta réxva SvecOler tiv pntépa, Scapayovra 58 Thy 


ii. 75, 1. The smoke of gums with éofea any more than in vii. 


sved to drive away evil spirits. 
iless I knew that to happen in 
them, which I knew,” etc. 
r the text originally had old» 
‘‘unless it were possible that 
lappen in regard to them which 
”" We cannot render “unless 
y) that happened in regard to 
lich,” 

agh in all the MSS., ydp is un- 
ble. ’Eor: is not to be joined 


129. 

* **Some of the young in the belly are 
covered with fur, others smooth, others 
just formed in the womb, others being 
conceived.” 

5 Herodotos is usually unfortunate in 
his statements about natural history. 
The lioness has cubs year after year, and 
seldom so few in any year asone. Homer 
is more correct (Zi. xviii. 318). See Arist. 
Hist, An, vi. 31. 
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yndvv avtis ottm Thy Exdvow oveiras. ot 5€ GAros Sees dovres 
avOparwv ob Snrnpoves tixtoval te wa nal exdéroves wordy 
Typha TeV Téxvav. ai pév vuv éxidvat Kata wacav Thy Yip 
eiat, of 8é, oromrepoe edvtes, aOpoot eiot ev TH ’ApaBin xal 
ovdapn aAAy* Kata ToUTO Soxéovat troAXol elvat. 
110 Tov pev 89 ALBavwrov TodToy ottTw KTovrat "Apafiat, TH 
5¢ xacinv ode. eredy xatabyncovta Bipoyos Kat Séppaci 
GdNoioe TAY TO COpa Kal Td TpocwTroy TARY alta Tay opba) 
pov, épxyovrar él tiv xaclnv: 7 Se dv Auvyn pveras ov Babey, 
wept S¢ avrny cal ev avtp abrleral xov Onpla wrepewrd, Tho 
vuxteplot mpocelxeda padsota, Kal rétpuye Sesvov, Kad és ada 
Gna Ta Sei atvrapvvopévous amo Tav 6h0arpev otTw Spérew 
lll rip Kxacinv® ro 3é 8% xevdpwpoyv ert tovTwv Owupactotepw 
auAAéyovet. Gxkou pev yap yiveras cal Aris pv yh 4} Tpépoucs 
€aTt, ovK Exovar eizreiv, TAY STL NOY@ OiKOTL ypEwperoL 
Tota tde xupiowre gaci tives avTd dvecOae ev Toics o Atdvucos 
érpagn-’ Spas 5é Aéyouos peyddas popeiv Tdota Ta Kdppea 
Ta Hyeis ato Powikwy pabdvres xivdpwpov Karéoper, popeiv 5e 
tas SpyviOas és veoroas mpoomerAacpévas éx wHdod mwpos awre- 
xpjuvorot Speot, &vOa mpocBacw avOpwr@ ovdeplay clva+ 
mpos wy 5) Taota rovs 'ApaBiovs codilecbar rade. Pow -Fé 
kal dvwv Tov atroywwopevery kat tav AdXov troluylwoy ta pee 
Starapovras @S Heyora Kopitery és tdota Ta yupla, nai ope=e 
Oévras dyyotd Tav veooci@y amradddoocedbar éxds avtéwr- ras 
dé SpyviBas karameTopévas [adrar] Ta pédea THY Urroluylwy aye 
dopey él tas veoratas: tas 6€ ov duvapévas loxew KaTapp I 
ryuuc da él sive tous &é emvovras ovAXNeyelv. OUTM pev —1 
KLVdpLwpov auAXEyopevoy éx ToOUTwY amiKveicOar és Tas AArR—E 
112 ywpas. to Sé 8&9 Andavov, To Kadéover 'ApaBvot Aadavon, en 
Tovtov Owupacistepov yivetrar: év yap Sucodpotdtm ywwoperr” 
evwbéatatoyv éctt' Tay yap aiyav Tov Tpaywv év Toice woryar S! 
evpioxetas eyywvopevov olov yAotos aro THS DANS. XpHotpov 
és ToAAa THY pvpev éori, Oupimot Te padioTa TovTO ‘ApadBuolr- 
113 Tocaira pév Ovwpdtev répe eipnoOw, aroler Sé ris yop™s 





6 Here is another bit of eastern folk- 7 ¢.e. India. The Laurus cinnamonmsé® 
lore. Cp. the ‘“‘myth” told of the cin- really chiefly grows in Ceylon. Comp 
namon by Theophr. Hist. Pl. ix.6,—how the story of the Phoenix and her nest 
it grows in ravines where it is guarded Bochart suggests that the legend arow 
by poisonous serpents, against which the out of the similarity of the Semitic 
gatherer has to protect both hands and kinnamén, “cinnamon,” and Aiani, 
feet. “nests,” 


a. 
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éEdyouow tavrnv Oupiavres ANapPdvovet Ta yap Sévdpea TaoTa 
Ta MBavwropopa Spies brromrEpot, cptxpol Ta peydGea, trotxinot 
ta eldea, purddooove. mAjOet aoddol wept Sévdpov Exacror, 
odtot oitep em’ Alyurrroy émictpatevovtar. ovdevt S& adr. 
amehavvavrat ard tav Sevdpéwov 4 Tis oTUpaxos TH KaTrV@. 
Aéyovot 52 nal rode "ApdBrot, ds taca dv yh émlprrato trav 108 
odiwy trovTwy, ef pn yiverOar Kar avrovs olov te KaTd Tas 
éxldvas nrvordpny ylvecOa.” xal xaos tov Oeiov % ampovoin, 
@orep xa oixds éott, dodca aogn, doa pev [ydp*] spuyny re 
Sera xal dad.pa, tdota pev wavta todvyova Trertrolnxe, iva py 
éridlan xatecOopeva, boa S& oxérda cal dvinpd, odryoyova. 
Touro pév, Ste Oo Nayos b7rd TravTos Onpeverat Onpiov Kal SpviBos 
wal avOparrou, otra 89 Te TroAvyovoy €or: émixuioKxetat podvov 
awavrov Onplwy, xal ro pev acd. Tav Téxvwv év TH yaoTpi To be 
apirov, To Se apres év THot pytpyot WAdocerat, TO Se avatpeirat.* 
rovTo pév 51) TovovTo eats: 4 Se 87 A€awa édv icxupoTaroy Kal 
Opacvratoy dra év té Bip tixte &v-* tixtovoa yap cuveK- 
Barry +a téxvp tas pytpas. Oo 8é altvov TovTov Tode earl. 
éreay 0 oxipvos ev TH ntpl ew dpyntar Svaxwedopevos, o Se 
éyov dvvyas Onplwy moddOv wavtwv o€uTdtTovs apvoce Tas 
pntpas, av£opevos te 52) OANA padXov emixveitar Kataypdpov: 
médas te 5) 0 TOoKos earl, Kal Td Trapdray elretar adTéwy irytes 
ovdév. ds 88 wal ai yidvai te nad of év "ApaBlooe tromrrepor 109 
Sdues et eylvovro ws 4 puats avtoict brdpye, ovK dv hy Bidcipa 
avOperroot viv © éredyv Oopviwvras Kata bCevyea xal év adra 
9} 0 Eponyv tH éextroijoet, amiepévov avtod THY youny % Ondea 
dmrrerar tis Seipis, cal eudica ove avier mplv dv diadpdyn. oo 
pev &1 Epony arobyncxe tporm To eipnuéve, 7 5é Onrea tlow 
rownvoe amrotives TH Epoer. TH yovds Typwpéovra ere dy TH 
yaotpl dovra ta téxva SvecOier Tv pntépa, Siadhayovra Se Thy 


1 See i. 75, 1. The smoke of gums with éofca any more than in vii. 


was believed to drive away evil spirits. 

* “Unless I knew that to happen in 
regard to them, which I knew,” etc. 
Probably the text originally had old» 
re clo», ‘‘unless it were possible that 
should happen in regard to them which 
I knew.” We cannot render “unless 
(they say) that happened in regard to 
them which.” 

* Though in all the MSS., yap is un- 
construable. ‘Eor: is not to be joined 


129, 

4 **Some of the young in the belly are 
covered with fur, others smooth, others 
just formed in the womb, others being 
conceived.” 

5 Herodotos is usually unfortunate in 
his statements about natural history. 
The lioness has cubs year after year, and 
seldom so few in any year as one. Homer 
is more correct (Z2, xviii. 318). See Arist. 
Hist. An. vi, 31. 
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elrrat, Aréyeta Se wee Tov ypuTav apTralew “Apsacros 
dvdpas povvodOarpovs. melBopar 5é ovde tobro, Seas pon. 
POarpor avdpes pvovtar, pucw Exovtes THv GAXnV opolny Trois 
Groot avOpdract.® ai Sé ov éoxarial olxact, wepexdnlovoa 
THY GdAnY xapnv Kal évTos amépyoucat, TA Kadota Soxéorte 
jpiv elvat kal oraviwrata éxew avrat. 

“Eorte 88 aedlov dv tH Acin mepixexAnipévov Spec mavtoba, 
Stachayes 5¢ tov Speos etal wévre. totTo Td wedloy hy py 
xote Xopacpiwv, ev ovporct éeov Xopaculwy tre avréav rad 
‘Tpxaviov xat TdpOwv nal Lapayyéwv cai @apavatoy, éwelre 
S¢ Ilépoas éyouot To xpatos, dott tod Bacidéos. éx 5) dv 10H 
weptxrAnlovtos Speos TovTou pel toTapos péyas, ovvona Sé oi dort 
"Axns.4 ovTos mpotepoy pév apdecxe Siarerappévos sevtayo 
TovTwy Tav eipnuévov tas xapas, Sid Stacddyos dyopevs 
éxdaotns éxdoroos éere(re 8& bd tH Tlépon eicl, wemovbacs 
towovde. tas Svacdhayas Tav opéwy évdelpas o Bacoideds rides 
én’ éxdotn Svacddyt éornoe: amoKxexAntuévov Se Tov bdarTos Tis 
dseEoSou TO mediov To evTds TeV opéwy médAayos ylveras, edt- 
Sovros pev Tod wotapod, éyovtos Se ovdapy eEnArAvow. obrot oF 
ot wep Eurpoc0e eaSecay ypacbar tH bdaTt, odn Eyovres alte 
xpacbar cuphopy peyddyn Staypéwvtar. Tov pev yap yeepare 
vet opt o Oeds womep Kai Toiot adrAdNoot avOparoic., Tob 
Oépeos amelpovtes pedivny xal oncapov ypnioxovrar TH vat. 
ereay wav pndev ode rrapabdidarac Tov datos, éAOovtes és TOUS 
Ilépcas avroi te xal yuvaixes, otdvtes xata tas Ovpas to 
Baciréos Bodat wpvopevat, o 5é Bacirevs Tots Seopévorcs avbtiv 
paddiota évrédNeTar avovyew Tas TUNAS Tas és TOTO hEpovaas. 
érreav bé Sidxopos 7 yj ahewv yévntat tivovea To Bdwp, abtar 
fev at wvAaL atrokAniovtat, adras 8 évTédXeTat avolyery GAXows 
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3 For the Arimaspians and griffins 
see i. 201, note 5. Herodotos is not 
usually so sceptical, but it is probable 
that Hekatwos had forestalled him in 
describing the Arimaspians, Kassiterides, 
and Eridanos. Pherekydés had made 
the latter the Po, according to Hyg. 
154, but see preceding note. 

‘ The story here given is evidently as 
mythical as that told about the Eridanos. 
No river could have irrigated five dif- 
ferent regions in different directions. 
The only spot where the five nations 


could have approached each other would 
be in the prolongation of the Elburz 
range north of Khorasan, where there is 
no valley or river answering to the de- 
scription of Herodotos. The Akés, too, 
is unknown to all other classical writers. 
The story is probably based on the 
regulation by the Persian Government of 
the waters of the Heri-rud (near Herat), 
and the taxes imposed by it in conse- 
quence. A water-tax is still levied in 
Persia, the irrigation of the country 
being under imperial control. 
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ris "ApaBins Oeorécrov as Sv." Svo0 8e yévea diwy ode ori 
Odvuparos dkia, ra ovdapobe érépwHi éort. TO pev avtady Erepov 
yes Tas ovpds paxpas, Tpidv mnxéwy ovK éXdocovas, Tas ef Tis 
érrein ogi érédxev, Enea av Eyouey avarptBopevéwy mpos TH 
yéa tav ovpéwv:? viv & aras tis Tav Tomevwv erliotaTat 
EvXoupyeiv és tocotTo: dpakidas yap totéovres trrodéovar avTas 
THot ovpyat, évos éxdorou KTnveos THv ovpny éml dpatisa 
éxdorny xatadéovtes. To 5€ Erepov yévos Tay ciwy Tas ovpas 
mratéas popéover xal él mriyuy wrATOS. 

"AmoxAsvopévns 58 pecauSpins mapyxer wpos Svvovta HALov 
9% AlOcorln yapn eoydtn Tav oixeopevéwy: aitn 5¢ ypucor Te 
gépes wodrov cal édéhavtas apydrradéas nal Sévdpea wdvra 
Gypia Kal éBevoyv nal avdpas peyictous Kat xaddlotous Kal 
paxpoBtwtdtous. 

Adtas pév vuv év re TH Acin éoxatiat eiot xad dv TH AtBvn. 
mept 5¢ trav év ri Evpairn tav mpos éorrépny ecyatiav exw 
pev ove atpexéws reve: ovTE yap Eywye evdéxopar 'Hpdavov 
xareicbar mpos BapBdpwv trotapov éexdidovta és Oddaccay THY 
ampos Bopénv dvepov, an’ GTeo TO HAEKTpOV HorTav Aoyos éoti,’ 
otre vncous olda Kacourepisas dovcas, éx tav o xacalrepos jpiv 
porta.” roidto pev yap o "Hptdavos aito xarnyopel To otvopa 
as gore “EXAnvixdv cat ov BdpBapov, bird tranriw 5é Tivos 
mwombev: rovto 88 ovdevds avToTTew ‘yevopévou ov Sivapat 
axovcat, TOUTO pereTaY, Skas Odrdaccd éott Ta érréxetva Evpa- 


ans. é& écxydtns 8 wy 6 xacclrepos piv poird Kal To Hrex- 
Tpov. ampos dé apxtov ris Evpamrns rodkA@ Tt WrEtoTOS ypUcoS 


band ug 4 9 4 IQr “ 2 4 
galverat doy: Sxws pev yuvopmevos, ovK exw ovdé TovTO aTpEKéws 


® ‘There is breathed from the country 
of Arabia an odour divinely sweet.” 
Comp. Od. ix. 211. 

® These Cape sheep are common in 
Africa, and are now spread through 
Persia, Syria, Afghanistan, and Asia 
Minor. 

1 The Eridanos (Hes. Theog. 3838) 
belonged to the mythical geography of 
the Greeks, and it is useless to attempt 
to identify it with the Po, or the Rhone, 
or the Vistula. Amber, which Pliny 
(N. H. xxxvii. 11) says was called by the 
Germans gilessum, t.¢. glass, was brought 
overland from the Baltic to the head of 
the Adriatic Gulf. When the Eridanos 


was identified with the Po (as, so far as 
we know, it was first by Skylax), the 
amber was said to come from it. 

4 The tin islands really existed, but 
are not (as usually assumed) the Scilly 
Isles, but the islands off Vigo Bay where 
the tin-ships touched (see Elton, The 
Origins of English History, ch. i.) 
Strabo, Diodoros, Pliny, and Solinus, 
all place them off the northwest coast of 
Spain (the Corticata, Aunius, and Cice 
islands). Kagolrepos is the Sanskrit 
kastira, the Assyrian kizasaddir (abar in 
Accadian). The word has been borrowed 
by both the Aryan and the Semitic lan- 


guages. 
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mwaldwv kal focov xexapicpévos tod avdpos éore.” 4 8 dpelBero 
Totawde. “a Bactred, avnp pév pot dy GdXos yévorto, ef Saluur 
€Oéro1, nal téxva adda, ef TaoTa amoBadouuw wartpos 58 cai 
pntpos ovxérs peo CwovTwy adedpecs Av GrAdros ovdevt tpory 
yévotto. ravTn TH yveunn xpewuévn EdXe~a tdoTa.” ed Ted} 
éSoke +r@ Aapelw eireiv % yuvn, xal of amie totTéy Te Tov 
mapatreiro Kal Tov traldwy tov mpecButatov, nobels avTy, Tos 
Se ddAous améxtetve wavras. tov pev 8) érta els avrica 
TpOT@ TH ecipnueveo ATrOAWAEL. 

Kara 5é xov pddicta’ thy KapBicew votcov éyivero tak. 
ure Kipov xataotabels hv Lapdiwv Hrapyos ’Opoiryns® arp 
Ilépons: otros érreOvpnoe mprypatos ovx oolov: ovTe yap 7% 
wa0wy ovTe axovoas patatoy Eros mpos TloAvKpateos Tod Lapiov, 
ovde dev mpotepoy, éreOvper AaBw@y avTov drodécas, ws pey ot 
qréoves A€yovat, Sia Tornvde Tia aitinv. éri trav Bacio 
Oupéwy Katnpevoy tov te "Opoirea xat ddXov Ildpany re obvopa 
elvat MirpoBatea, vopot dpyovta tod év Aacxviel,” rovrous é& 
Aovyav és veixea cuptecely, Kpivopevwy Sé trepl aperis elmety TO 
MitpoBatea te ‘Opoirn rpodpéporta “av yap év avdpav My, 
8s Bacidés vijcov Xdwov wpos TE oH vopw mporKerpévny Ww 
mpocextnaao, woe bn Te dodcay evrretéa yerpwOjvar, THY TAY TK 
emiyapiov mevrexaidera omditnor eravactas éoxe Kal viv aitis 
Tupavvever. ot pev & pv dacl TodTO dxovoavta Kal adynoavTs 
TO ovetoes EmOupncat ovK obTw TOY eiTravTa TdoTa Ticacba: Os 
121 Tloduxpdtea travtws amonréoat, dc Gvtiva KaKds Heovce. oi 5€ 

éAdaocoves NEyovet wéurrar "Opolrea és Ldpwov KynpuKa Sreo bn 

xpnpatos Senoopevoy (ob yap av 517 TovTO ve AéyeTas), Kai Tov 
lloAvepatea Tuyety Kataxeipevov évy avdpeaui, trapeivas Sé of nal 

"Avaxpéovta tov Thiov: Kat xws elt’ éx mpovoins avtov Karndo- 

yéovta Ta 'Opoitew mpnyyata, elite xal cuvtuyxin Tis Tolan 
ereyéveto* Tov Te yap KnpuKa Tov ’Opoitew mapedOovta Srarée- 
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6 Comp. Soph. Antig. 909-12; unless 
the lines be spurious, they seem a con- 
scious imitation of this passage of Herod- 
otos. Fr. Kern (‘‘ Die Abschiedsrede 
d. sophokleischen Antigone” in the 
Zeitschr. f. d. Gymnasialwesen, xxxvi.) 
disputes against Kirchhoff their authen- 
ticity and bearing on the date of the 
composition of Herodotos. 

7 “Just about the time of.” 
ii. 134, i. 67. 


Comp. 


8 Miscalled Orontés by Diodoros and 
Lucian. 

® Also called the satrapy of Phrygia 
on the Hellespont, or of olis, or of the 
coast. See ch. 90, note 4. The capital, 
Daskylion, which was built by Daskyloa, 
son of Periandros, according to Steph. 
Byz., lay near Lake Daskylitis, from 
which, says Hekateos, the Rhymos flows 
through the Mygdonian Plain into the 
Rhyndakos near the city Alazia. It 
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rota. Seopévoict padtota Tov AOLTaY. ws 8 éyw olda axovcas, 
XpHpaTa peydra mpnocopevos avotye: rapeE Tod Popov. 

Tdota pév 59 Exes odtw. tav 5¢ Te Mayo éravactavtwy 118 
émrta avipav, &va aitav 'Ivtadpévea xatéraBe bBpicavta rdde 
amroGaveiy a’tixa pera’ rnv éravdcraciw. HOerde és Ta Bact- 
Ajua écehOav ypnuaticacbar tH Bacirdée- Kal yap 5) wal o 
vopos obTw elye, Tolar eravactace TH Mayo écodov elvas rapa 
Baotéa dvev ayyédou, fv ph yuvackl Tuyydvy puoyomevos 
Bactrevs. ovxwv 57 "Ivtadpévns edixatov ovdéva oi eoaryeirat, 
GAN’ tt hv Tdv émrd, eorévae HOerXc. oO Se mvdoupds xa o 
Gryyekingopos ov mepumpeov, dapevoe Tov Baciréa yuvatnt plo- 
yerOar. o 88 “Ivtadpévns Soxéwv odhéas Wwevdea réyeww covet 
TOLME* OTATAMEVOS TOY GkiWdKEea ATTOTapVEL AUT@Y Ta Te OTA 
wal Tas pivas, Kal dveipas Tepl TOY yadsvov Tod tao rept Tos 
avyévas opéwv ESnce, xai amie. of 5¢ TH Bacrré Secxvidovat 119 
Ewutovs xal THv aitinv elzrov bv fv wemovOores elnoav. Aapeios 
Se dppwincas py xow@ royw of 8E sretrownxotes Ewot TdoTa, 
peTrareutromevos Eva Exactoy amemetpato yvapns, et cuvérarvol 
€iot TH Trevroinpévp. éreite 5é éEépabe ws ov ovy xelvoror etn 
TdoTa TemounKes, EhaBe avtov te Tov “Ivytadpévea Kal Tors 
maidas attod Kal Tovs oixniovs mavtas, édridas Todas éxwv 
peta TeV cuyyevéwy py eriBovrgcvELY of erraydaTacLy, cvANaBo@v 
Sé odeas ESnoe tHy eri Oavaty. 4 S¢ yurn tod “Ivtadpéveos 
govréovea eri tas Ovpas tov Bacthéos Kralecxe Ay nal ddupéc- 
Keto’ trocéovea 5€ atel TwuTO TovUTO Tov Aapeioy Ereiwe oixtetpal 
pv. wéeprras 5é ayyeNov EXeye Tade. “& yvvat, Bacirevs Tot 
Aapeios Sid0t &va tev Sedepnévmy oixnlwy prcacbar Tov Bovrcas 
éx wdavtov.” % Se Bovrevoapévy irrexplveto rade. “et pev 57 
pot Sid0t Bacireds évos tHv wpuyny, aipéopar ex mavrov Tov 
adergeov.”  muOouevos 8& Aapeios tdota Kal Owupdoas tov 
Aoyov, Téprpas nyopeve “d yuvat, cipwra ce Bacidrevs, tlva 
Exouca yvopny, Tov dvdpa te Kal Ta Téxva éyxaTadirovca, TOV 
aderdeov etreo mepteival tot, bs Kal adroTpiwTepos ToL TAY 


5 And yet Intaphernés is mentioned in 
the first place of honour in the Behistun 
Inscription, which could not have been 
engraved earlier than B.c. 515, while 
the death of Gomates took place in B.c. 
521. If skh. Pers. 774 is not spurious, 
Maraphis and Artaphrenés (Intaphernés) 
were regarded as the sixth and seventh 


kings of Persia intervening between 
Gomates and Dareios, which seems to 
imply that Intaphernés endeavoured to 
claim the crown. But no allusion to 
this appears in the Behistun Inscription. 
It is just possible that Maraphis may be 
the second pseudo-Bardes (Merdis), who 
was not put down till B.c. 516, 
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Tov #Alov. TaUTny idodca THY Ory wavToln éylvero pH arodn- 
pijcat tov TloAvxpdrea mapa tov ’Opoirea, nat 84 wad iovros 
avrov él thy mevrnxovrepoy érednuiteto.” o Sé of srreidgce, 
iv ods arrovoaTyan, ToAAGY pLY yYpovoy wapOevederOar 4 8 
npnoato émiredéa TaoTa yevécOat: BovrAcoOat yap wapOevervectas 

125 wiéw ypovoy 7 Tod marpos eorepjcOar. Tloduxpdrns 52 wdons 

cupBovr(ins aroynoas Erdes trapa tov ’Opolrea, Gua ayoperos 

Gdrouvs TE TOADS Tov Etalpwy, dv Se 89 Kal Anpoxnéea tiv 

Kadrdavtros Kporwunrnv® dvdpa, intpoy te dovta xa TH 

téyyny acxéovta dpiora Tay Kat’ éwuTov. aruxopevos Se és THY 

Mayvynoiny o TloAvxparns SiepOdpn Kxaxds, ovte Ewvrod atias 

ore Tov éwuToD ghpovnpdTwv: GTe yap pa) of Lupnxocler 

yevopuevot TYUpavvo." ovdé els Tdv dAXwy ‘EAAnViKOY TUpavveD 

GEvs eore TloAvapares peyarorperre(ny cupBrAnOjvat.  astroxtei- 

vas Sé piv ove aflws amnynotos Opolrns avectavpwce:® rév & 

of éqropévov Soot pev Hoav Bdyo1, arixe, Kedevov odéas éwvTg 
yap eidévar covtas érevOépous, Scot Se Foav Eetvol re cal 

SovAo. tav éropévwv, ev avdpaTrodwv Aoyw Tovedpevos elye. 

IloAuxparns 5¢ dvaxpepdpevos éretéder tacav thy Sypw tis 

Ouyatpos* édobro pev yap bro Tod Atos Sxws bos, éypleto Se irre 

Tod nAtlou, avieis avTos ex TOO Gw@paros ixuada. 

Tlodvxpdteos pév 8 at toddal evtuylat .és tovTo éreXev- 
thoav [TH ot “Apacis o Alyurrou Bacikel’s mpoepavrevcaro]. 
xpovp S5é ov modd@ daotepov cal ’Opoirea TloAvapdreos ristes 
peTnrOov. peta yap tov KapBicew Odvatov xa tov Mayor 
thy Bacirninv pévov ev thot Zapduae Opolrns amperes pev ovddev 
Tlépcas bd Mydwv" arapaipnpevous thy apynv: o bé év ravry 
Th Tapayn cata pev Exterve MitpoBdrea tov é« Aaceunreiou 
drrapyov, bs of wvetdice Ta és Wloduxpdrea Eyovra, nata* 8é rob 
MitpoBatew tov raida Kpavdorny, avdpas év Téponce Soxipous, 
adia te éEuBpice tavtoia Kai twa aryyedtnpopov* édOovta 
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gives as many as five examples of the 
usage. 

5 ** She followed him with words of ill 
omen.” Comp. Thuk. vii. 75. The 
more common reading is épnulftero, ‘‘ she 
kept crying out;" but éwd. has the 
support of Eustathios as well as of two 
of the best MSS. 

® Kroténa, now Cotrone, the suc- 
cessful rival of Sybaris in Magna 
Grecia. 


7 The three brothers Gelon, Hieron, 
and Thrasybulos, B.c. 485-66. 

§ The impaling describes the mode of 
death which was one fit for a slave, not 
for a free-born Greek. dzox., etc., is 
epexegetical of dveor., and does not refer 
to a particular kind of death. 

9 See ch. 65, note 2. 

1 A striking example of the so-called 
Homeric tmesis. 

7 One MS. reads the Persian equivalent 
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Aapelov wap’ avtov, ds od pos ASovny of hv Ta ayyeAdNopeva, 
xrelves pov omlow Kxopslopevov, avdpas of wreicas Kat’ odor, 
amoxteivas 5é piv nohavice adt@ immp. Aapeios S€ as évye Ty 127 
apyxny, éreOvper tov "Opoltea ticacbat ravrwv tay adienudtov 
eivexey xal pardsota MitpoBdtrew xat tod matdos. ex pev 87 
THs iMéns otpatoy ém’ avtov ovx éSoxes wéwrewy Gre oldedvTwy 
éTs THY Tenypatov, Kal veworl Exwy THY apx7yy, Kal tov ‘Opotrea 
peyarny tiv ioydv truvOavopevos yew: Tov xldcoe pev Tepoéwy 
eSopupopeor, elye 5¢ vopov tov te Ppiyov xat Avédiov kal 
"lwvixov. mpos tdota 8) av o Aapeios trade eunyavjcaro. 
cuyxanrécas Ilepoéwv rovs Soxtpuwrtdtous edeyé ode Tdde. “O 
Tlépoas, tis dv pot tobro tpéwv trroctas emitedéoee codin nar 
py Bin te nad opi; éev0a yap coins Sei, Bins Epyov ovdév- 
tpéov Sé wy tis pot Opolrea 4 Swovta aydyou 7) atroxreivece ; 
bs wpérnoe pev nw Tlépcas ovdéy, xaxad 8e peydda Eopye. TodTo 
pey Svo nyuéwov nictrwce, MitpoBared te xal Tov maida avrod, 
Touro 5€ ToUs avaxadéovtas avTov Kal mepropévous Um éuéo 
xreivec, O8pww ovx avacyeroy dalvov. ampiv te ov pélov éEep- 
ydoarOai pv Iépoas xaxov, xataXapmréos dott jpiv Oavdry.” 
Aapeios pév tdota érepwra, re Se avdpes tpinxovta brécrncay, 128 
autos Exactos €BéXwy wroteiv tdota. éplfovtas dé Aapeios xate- 
AduBave xekevwy marrecOar: radropdvwy Se rAayyaver ex 
mdvrev Bayaios o Aprovrew: Naywr be 6 Bayaios trovei Tdade. 
BuBXla ypayrduevos mroddd Kal rept TroAd@v exovTa TpnypLaTov 
odpyyida aft eréBare thv Aapelov, pera 5é jie Eywv Tdota és 
tas Xdpdis. dmixopevos S& cal ’Opolrew és Sw edOar, tov 
BuBMoev ey Exactov reptatpeopevos edlS0v TH ypaypatictH Te 
Bacinly émiréyecOar: ypappatiotas 5¢ Bacidrnlovs ot aves 
Grapxot éxover.” drrorretpeopevos S¢ tav Sopudopwv édfSou Ta 
BuBrla o Bayaios, ef éevdekalaro adroctacw ao ’Opolrew. 
optwy Sé odeas td te BuBAla ceBopévous peydrws xabl Td 
Aeyoueva ex trav BuBrlov ere pelovas, Sid0t drAdXo ev TE eviy 
éwea tade. “& Ilépoat, Bacireds Aapeios amayopever tpiv un 
dopudopetv 'Opoirea.” of 5¢ dxovoarvtes TovTwY peTHKdy ot TAS 
aixpds. Sov Se roiro cdheas 0 Bayaios wetOopévous TH BuBAlo, 
évOatra 81) Oaponjcas To TerevTaiov trav BuBriwv Sd0t Te 
ypaupatiory, év tp éyéyparto “ Bacthed’s Aapetos Iléponce 
dyyapeiow (Eyyapo). Comp. the San- 8 These secretaries served as checks 


skrit angiras, ‘‘a demi-god,” and upon the satraps, as they could report 
Herod. viii. 98. his doings to the king. 
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roios év Ldpodice evrédAreTas etelvery Opoitea.” of Se Sopudopos 
> xovcay TdoTa, oTacdpevos Tovs axiwaxas KTEelvovet Tap- 
autixa pov. odtw 5%) ‘Opolrea tov Tlépony TloAucpdreos toi 
Laplov tlaces pernrAOor. | 
129 "Amexopévay 5¢ xal dvaxopsobévtwy tov ‘Opolrew ypnpdtor 
' é€ Td Yovoa, cuvyvecxe ypdvp ov TorAd@ torepov Bacida 
Aapeiov év dypyn Onpav atoOpwcKovta am’ Tarmov orpadivas 
Tov moda. xal Kws icxupotépws eorpddn: o ydp of aarpayahes 
éEeyapnoe ex trav dpOpwv. voulfwv Se Kxat mporepoy rep 
éwutov éyew Alyurtioy tots Soxéovras elvas mpwrous tiv 
intpixny, Tovtowcr éypato. ot b¢ otpeBrodvres kal Brdpevor 
Tov moda KaKxov pétov épydtovro. én’ érta pev 57 hyépas xai 
émTda vuxtas tid Tov wapeovTos xaxovd o Aapeios aypunvine 
elyero: 7H Se 51 dydon jyepyn Exovti of pravpws wapaxoveas 
Tis mpotepoy ere ey Ldpdict Tod Kpotwvinren Anpoxndeos tiv 
réyyny ayyédre TH Aapeip: o 88 dyew pov Thy taxylorny wap 
éwuToy éxéXevoe. Tov be ws eFedpov ev toics ‘Opoirew avdpa- 
modotct SKov 5) amnpednpuévov, wapiyov és pécov mwédas TE 
130 €dxovra Kal pdxeot ecOnpuévov. crabévta Se és pécov eipwra o 
Aapeios thy téxvny ei erriotaito: 6 5é obx daredéxeto, appwdéwv 
#1) Ewurov éxpyvas To Tapatay THs “EXAdSos 3 atrearepnpévos’ 
xatepavn te TH Aapeip texvdtew emiardpevos, Kal Tods dyaryov- 
tas avrov éxédkevoe paotiyas Te xal xévtpa mapadépay és To 
pécov. o Sé évOaita 8) av exdaiva, gas atpexéws pev ove 
érictacOat, optrrcas $& intpe pdravpws exew Thy Téyvnv. 
peta 56, ds ot éerrétpeve, “EXAnviKoioct inpact ypewpevos Kai 
NTA PETA TA LoYUPA Trpocaywr Drvov TE piv AayyYdvELY ETrolE 
kal év ypovm orjLyp wyéa pv edvtTa arédeke, ovdapa Ere ermi- 
Covta aptimouy ExecOar. Swpeitar dn wey pera rdora o Aapeios 
medéwv ypucéwy dvo Cevyeou: o Sé py erreipeto ef of SemAnorov 
TO Kaxov eémitndes véwer, OTe piv tryréa erroince. naOels Se Ta 
érret o Aapetos atroméprre: piv Tapa Tas EwvTod yuvaixas* tapa- 
yovtes b€ of evvodyor EXeyor pos Tas yuvaixas ws Bactdés ovTOS 
eln 8s Thy Woyny améSoxe. trorimrovca $é avtéwy éExadory 
giddy Tob ypuvcod és Onxnv edwpeiro Anpuoxndea otto Sy 7 
Sayirés Swpen ws Tods atromintovTas amo Ta piaréwy oTaTHpas* 


* «i.e. darics (see vii. 28) of 1284 grains with a bar. ‘Twortwrovea, ‘dipping 
each. The Attic staters were so nearly deep down (with a cup),” as in ii. 136, 
of the same value that they passed vi. 119. Perhaps twoxtrrovea was the 
current in Persia after being marked original reading. The MSS. have roi 
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Ewdpevos 0 oixérns, TO ovvopa Fv Ueitwr, dvedeyeto xal of ypipa 
WoANOY Te ypucod cuvenéyOn. 

‘O 8¢ Anponnins obros dS ex Kporwvos amiypevos IoAv- 131 
KpaTe @pirnoe. watpt cuvelyeto év tH Kpotwvs opyiy yader@ 
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xpuaot ody Ohxy and (one) rod xpvcof ry §=10s. For the employment of state phy- 
, . sicians in Greece, see Xen. Mem. iv. 2; 
§ fc. £248 :16s., £406 :58.,and £487: Plat. Gorg. 21-24. 
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S € ? a \ 2 ? 4 \ ? , ? 
pécov. o 8 evOaita by ay exdaiver, pas atpexéws pev ovK 
bJ 4 e , > a] 4 # \ 
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A 4 4 e663 S e a a/ o A 
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, , a, , e / 9 4 ¥ e 4 
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¥ \ \ > 4 e tA ? e U4 
eln Ss THY Wuxnv amédwxe. UmrotiTtovca 8 a’téwy ExaoTy 
, a fe) b S ? a , @ Lg 
giaryn tov ypuvcod es Onany edwpetro Anpoxndea odtw Sn Tt 
Sayirés Swpen ws Tods atromimrovTas amo Tay hiadéwv oTaThpas* 


* i.e. darics (see vii. 28) of 1283 grains with a bar. ‘Twortwrrovca, ‘‘dipping 
each. The Attic staters were so nearly deep down (with a cup),” as in ii. 136, 
of the same value that they passed vi. 119. Perhaps twroxtwrovea was the 
current in Persia after being marked original reading. The MSS. have rov 
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xpueot civ Ofey and (one) rod xpvcof ri» 108. For the employment of state phy- 
Ohuyy. sicians in Greece, see Xen. Mem. iv. 2; 
§ ic. £248 : 15e., £406 : 58.,and £487: Plat. Gorg. 21-24. 
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ért wm’ avdpos apyovra. én’ apudotepa 5é tor péper tdora 
moi, Kal iva chéwy Ilépcae éemictéwvtat dvdpa elvas tov 
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* Yet, according to vy. 105, even 7 **He would add to the gifts.” Cp. 
Dareios did not know the name of the _ iv. 50. 
Athenians, much less the names of the 8 = 65 (05) “‘him,” as in Ji. xx. 
other Greek states ! 464, 
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Kata yopnv epn xatareipay, iva orlow opéa dwedOav éexot, 

THy pévros odKdda, THY of Aapeios éemayyéAXeTO és THY Swpenpy 

toias abdeddeoiot, SéxecOar edn. évteiddpevos 52 xab tovTp 

taota 6 Aapeios drocréAnet avtovs él Oddaccayv. xataBdvtes 136 
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orwvns tH Anpoxndeos “Aptotopiridns tev Tapavtivey o 
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vey, TouTo Se avrovs tods Ilépoas elp~e ws xatacKorrous dbev 
dovras. dv & 8 oto tdoTa Eracyov, 6 Anpoxndns és thy 
Kporeva dmixvetrar: davypévov 58 45n rovtou és tiv éwuTod 
o ’Aptotopirlens édvoe tos Ilépcas nat ta wapédaBe trav 
vets améidwxé ogi. mréovres 8¢ évOcdrev of Tlépoas wai di0- 
aovtes Anpoxndea amixvéovrat és tyv Kpotwva, evpovres 5é pv 
G@yopalovta mrrovto avtov. tav 8 Kpotrwvinréwy of peéev 
axarappwodéovres ta Tlepouxd mpyyuata mpoiévar Erotpo joap, 
ot S¢ ayrdrrovro Kal roies oxutddowot Eraoy Tovs Ilépcas 
mpoicxopevous erea tade. “dvdpes Kporwvijrar, opate ta 
mwoeite. dvdpa Baotréos Spnirérny yevouevoy eEarpeiobe. Kars 
tdota Baoidés Aapeio exypyoes mrepiuBpicba; Kas S& dpiv 
Ta woteopeva Efe xadas, Hv arérnobe thyuéas; ert riva Se 
tRade mpotépny orpatevoopeda modmy; tha 8 amporépny 
avipatobifecOas meipnoope0a;” dora Aéyovtes tovs Kpo- 
Temytas oiKwy ErePov, GArX eEaipeOévtes Te Tov Anuoxndea nal 
roy yaiXNov Tov aya Hyovto amatpeOévtes amémdcov dricw és 
ry “Acinv otS art eytncay 1d mpocwrépw ris “Ed db0s5 
amixopevot expabeiv, éorepnuévos Tov iyyepovos. Toodvde pévror 
dverelrato ot Anpoxndns dvayopévoict, xeXevwv eitreivy odeas 
Aapelp bri Gppocrar tiv Midwvos Ouyarépa Anpoxnéns yuvaixa. 


137 


® Taddos was specially used of Pheeni- 
cian merchant ships. Cp. viii. 97 ; 
Schol. on Aristoph. Birds, 572; Hesykh. 
s. v The word may be Semitic, and 
only accidentally of the same form (but 
not accentuation), as -yav\és, Sanskrit 
gotlam, ‘‘s globe-shaped water-jug.” 


1 “*Took notes.” This explains the 


way in which the accounts of the voyages 
of Skylax and Nearkhos were written. 

2 Aristophilidés is king, not tyrant. 
Tarentum, however, (founded by the 
Spartan Phalanthos), soon afterwards 
became a democracy. Italy still de- 
noted only the south-castern portion of 
the peninsula, so called from the number 
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tod yap 8) madatotéw Mirwvos Fv otvopa woddov napa 

Baoihét:*® xara 8 rovTa poe Soxet arrevcas Tov ydpov TovToy 

terécas* yonuata peydra Anyonydnys, va avi mpds Aapeiov 
138 dey cad ev ri Ewvtod Soxipos. avayOévres 58 dx Tis Kporews 
oi Ilépoas exaimrovet riot vyvat és “Inrvyiny,’ nal odeas bo. | 
Aevovras evOaira Tiddos avjp Tapavtivos guyds pucdpen | 
amiyyaye tapa Baoiréa Aapeiov. o 8 dvtt rovrwy Eroipos iy 
SSovas tobro & te BovAotto avtos. Tldros 8¢ aipetras xarodar 
ot és Tdpavta yevécOat, rpoarnynodpevos Tay cupdhopny: iv 
S¢ un cuvrapakn thy ‘Edddba, hy 5c’ adrov arodos péyas whey 
émrt rnv “Iraddny,’ Kuidlous povvous atroypav of pn rovs xaté- 
yovras yiverOat, Soxéwy amo TovTwy eovtwy toict Tapayrivos 
dlrov pddiora thy xatoddov of éverOar. Aapeios 88 wrobefa- 
pevos ererérer* wéurpas yap ayyerov és Kuidov xardyew opéas 
éxéxeve Tirdrov és Tdpavra. ecBouevor 5¢ Aapelp Kvidio 
Tapayrivous otxwr ereBov, Binv Sé advvaroe hoav mpoadépew. 
TdoTa pév vuv ovTw erpnyOn, odtoe Se mpato ex THs Aci & 
thy “EXXdda atrixovro Tépoat, wad obtoe Sed rosdvde ampiryps 
KaTdoKoTro. éyévovTo. 

Mera S& tdota Xdyov Bacirgcts Aapetos aipet, oer 
macéwy mpwtnv ‘“EdXAnvidoy nal BapBdpwvr, Sid rounvde tut 
aitinv. KapBioew tod Kipou otpatevopévou em Alyvrroy 
Grote TE cuyvol és THy Alyutrroy dtrixovtTo ‘EXAjvav, of per, 0% 
olxds, nat eutopinvy aorpatevopevot, of Sé tives Kal adris TiS 
xaopns Oental: trav hv nal LvrAocay o Aldxeos, TloAvepdreds 1 
day adeAdecs nal hevywv ex Lapyov. todtoy tov BvAocavta 
xatérxaBe evtuyin Tus Tonde. RAaBov yravida Kal repiBaropevos 
mupphy nyopate év TH Méudu: idav 88 abtov Aapeios, Sopudopos 
te wy KapBicew nal royou ovdevos Kw peydrou,' éreOvpnoe TIX 
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of calves (vitudi) found there by its first 
Greek discoverers. 

8 As if Dareios had ever even heard 
the name of a Greck wrestler ! 

« “ By paying.” 

5 The Capo di Leuca. Cp. Hor. Odes, 
iii. 27, 20. The Greeks called Iapygia 
Messapia, ‘‘ between the waters”’ of the 
Adriatic and the Tarentine Gulf (uéooos 
and dwla, as the Homeric drly yata and 
Sanskrit dpas, ‘‘water’’). The Mes- 
sapian Inscriptions, which are stil] un- 
deciphered, but seem to be in an Aryan 


dialect, have been collected by Momu- 
sen, Die Unteritalischen Dialekte (1850). 

6 Thus showing himself less selfish 
than Demokédés had done. 

7 Here we have another Greek legend. 
(1) Dareios was never in Egypt with 
Kambysés, as we may gather from the 
Behistun Inscription (see also ch. 70); 
(2) as an Akhemenid he could not have 
been of ‘‘no account”; (3) Greeks were 
not usually so disinterestedly generous, 
even when helped by ‘‘divine luck.” 
As Sylos6n was a refugee at the court of 
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yravides Kat adtiy mpocedOav wveiro. o 5€ YvAocaY opéwy 
tov Aapeiov peyddws émriOupéovta tis yAavidos, Oeln tiyn 
xpEewpevos reyes “cya TavTnv Twréw pty ovdevds ypHpaTos, 
diSwps 5é addrws, ef arep ob Trw Set yevéoOar TravTws To.” aivécas 
taota 6 Aapetos wapadapBdves To elua. o pev 54 BaAocav 140 
? a_f e 69 4 > > 4 e a / 
niriotato TovTO ot atrodkwnévat Se’ evnOeinv. ws dé Tod ypovov 
U a >? / wn , 
mpoBaivovros KauBvons te aréBave xal T@ Mayo érravéornoay 
ot émrta xal éx tav émra Aapeios thy Bacirninv écxe, truv- 
Odverat o YvAocdY was % Bacirnin wepteAnrAVOoL és TodTOY TOV 
dvipa te Kote avtos Edwxe ey Alyiartm SenOévte rd elpa. 
avaBas 8¢ és ta Lovdaa lero és ta wpdbupa TtaYv Bactréos 
oixiwy cal pn Aapelov evepyérns elvat. ayyéAXet TdoTa dKovoas 
0 muAoupos TH Bacirér: 6 Se Owupdoas réyet pds avrov “ Kal 
tis dare ‘EXAnver evepyérns TO eyw@ mpoadéopat, vewotl pev THY 
> \ ) > \ a _? 2 e > a 8g 
apxnv éywv, avaBéBnxe 5é 4 Tis H ovdels Kw Tap Hpéas avTor, 
Eyam Se ypéos ws eizreity oddév avdpos “EXAnvos. Spas 5¢ abrov 
U4 ed LAND 4 i / UA 99 a e 
mapayete Ew, iva eidéw Ti OédXwv Aéyes TdoTa.” Tapiye o 
muXoupos Tov LvAoTavTa, oTdvTa Sé és pécov eipwTeov oi Epunvels 
tis Te ein nal ri roujoas evepyérns gnod elvat Bactréos.  elzre 
c) e a / A 4 e 
@y 0 XwAochy wavtTa Ta wept THvy xAavida yevopeva, Kal ws 
auros ein xKeivos 6 Sovs. apelBeras pos taota Aapeios “& 
yevvatotate avdpav, ob xeivos els bs euol oddeylay eyorti Kw 
Sivapuy Emxas ei nal cpixpd, GX wy lon ye 7 ydpts opolws ws 
ei vov KoOéy tt péya AdBouwe avt av Tor ypvooy Kal dpyupov 
ww e , S 4 a \ e LA 
dtrerov SiSmpt, os pn KoTé Tor peTapednoyn Aapeiov tov ‘Tordc- 
Meos ev ToijcavTt.  Réyet mpos TadoTa 6 BwAocav “ éuol pHTe 
xpuaoy ® Bacired pnte dpyupov Sidov, GAN’ dvacwodpevds por 
dos thy watpiia Yapov, Thy viv adeApeod rod epod TloAuKpareos 
atroBavovtos bre ‘Opolrew Eyer Sodros Hyérepos, TavTyv poe Sos 
dvev te govov xal éEavdpatrodictos.” tdota axovaoas Aapeios 141 
> , \. 3 , 9 a a e 
améotTedXe otpatinv Te xal otpatnyov "Oravea avdpar trav érra 


Dareios, and an opportunity of putting 
a stop to the piratical possibilities of 
Samos was naturally looked for, the 
conquest of Samos needed no gossiping 
story for its explanation. 

8 «To whom I owe thanks (cp. i. 61), 
so lately as I have obtained the kingdom, 
while scarcely any of them has as yet 
come to us.”” Some MSS. read 8 and 
sé (without the first 4). For the phrase 


% vis % ovdels see Xen. Kyrop. vii. 5; 
fElian. de N. A. v. 50, vi. 58. The 
king’s benefactors were registered in an 
official list, and were called Orosange 
(viii. 85). Cp. chh. 154,160. The latter 
word is more correctly rendered owparo- 
g@vAaxes by a Gramm. in app. Phot. p. 
674, as it seems a compound of the 
root var, ‘‘to protect,” and khshdyata, 
66 king. ” 
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yevopevoy, évretAdpevos, Sowy édenOn 6 Yurocav, TdoTd of Toles 
émirenNea. xataBas Sé él rv Oddraccav o ’Ordyns éoTedXe 
THY OTpAaTinV. 

Tis 8€ Xdpov Maavdpios 6 Macavdpiov elye To xparos, 
éritpotrainy Tapa TloAvcpdteos AaBav Thy apyny: Te Scxasoraty 
dvipav Bovrouévp yevéoOar® ova ekeyévero.  emecdy yap oi 
éfarryéXOn 0 TloAXuKpdreos Oavaros, éroles rodde. wpaeta pe 
Avds érevOepiov Bwpov idptcaro nal répevos mept avrov obpie 
TovTo TO viv év TH Tpoacteim corti: peta 5é, Ws of erewointo, 
exxkAnoinvy cuvayeipas wavtwv trav aorav erefe trade. “ epoi, 
as lore nal tpeis, oxnwtpov cai Sivas traca 4. Tloducpateos 
émirétpamrrat, Kal po. Tapéyes viv tpéwv dpyew. éyw Sé ta Te 
wéhas érimAncow, autos Kata Svvapty ov Troujow: obTE yap por 
Tlonveparns jpecxe Seorrolwy avdpav opolwy éwuT@ ovre dos 
Sotis toaira moet. loAuxpdrns pév vuv eFérdnce poipay thy 
éwuTod, éyw Sé és pécov thy apyiy Tels icovouinv duty mpo- 
ayopevw. roodde pévrat Sixar@ yépea euewuT@ yevérOas, ex pey 
ye trav TloAvaparteos ypnudrov éfalpera && rddavra pos yevérOar, 
iepwovyny 8 mpos TovToes aipéopat adr@ té pot Kal Tolct ar 
éuéo aict yuvopévorot Tod Avs rod édevOepiov: Te avros TE tepor 
iSpuvcduny cat thy érevOepiny div wepetlOnys.” oo pev 5 Tdota 
Tolot Lapiowws érayyéAreTo’ tav Sé tis eFavacras elie “GAN 
ovd aktos els ov ye huéwv apyew, yeyoves te kaxds cal cov 
5\cOpos:* GAAA pGAAOY Exws Adyov Sadcers TaY peTexelpioas 
143 ypnuatwv.” tdora elie éwy év Toict aotoice Soxipos, TH ovvopa 

qv Terécapyos. Mardvdpsos 5¢ vom AaBav as, ef pernoes THY 

apynv, addos Tus avT ab’tod TUpavyves KaTacTHoeTat, ov Sx TE 
ev vow elye peTiévar avTHY, GAN’ ws aveywpnoe és THY AKpoTrOALy, 
petarreprropevos eva Exactov ws 67 NOyoy TOY ypnpaTwyv SHcwy, 
ouvénaBé odeas wal xatédnce. ot pev bn ededéaro, Maravdprov 


142 


1 ‘*Base- born and scoundreL” A 
parallel to the demand of Meandrios 
that the priesthood should be given to 


® Like his compatriots, Herodotos 
could conceive of righteousness only 
from a political point of view, and a 


strong light is thrown on his political 
views by the epithet he applies to a man 
who, unlike the typical Greek, preferred 
political consistency to his own personal 
advantage. Comp. the title of ‘‘just”’ 
given to Aristeidés at Athens. Mean- 
drios certainly proved his ‘ righteous- 
ness” in ch. 145. 


himself and bis family is found in an 
inscription of Gythion (Lakénia), which 
states that a popular decree conferred 
the priesthood on a certain Philémén 
and his descendants for having restored 
the temple of Apollo at his own expense 
(Le Bas, Rev. archéologigue, it. p. 
207). 
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d¢ peta tdota xatéXaBe voicos. éArritwv Sé piv awobaveicbar 
o adeAheds, TH otvoua Hv Aveapytos, iva evwerectépws KaTrdoy7 
Ta dv TH Udo mpHypata, Kataxteives tods Secpw@tas wdvtas: 
ov yap 57, ws olxact, éBovdovTo elvar érevOepor. 

"Esresé) Gv dwixovro és tiv Ldpov of Tlépoas xatdyovtes 144 
LvrAocovra, obte tis ods yeipas ayracipetat, trocrovéol Te 
épacay elvas Eroiwoe of trod Maavdpiov craci@rar nai avros 
Mardvdpwos exywpicas ex Tis vicov. xatawéoavtos $e én 
rovract ‘Otdvew xal orrevcapévov, tov Tlepoéwy of mdelotou 
GEtot Opovovs Oéuevos xatevayriov rij; axpotrodos Karéaro. 
Maaviplp 5€ rH tTupdvym Fv abderAdheds irropapyotepos, TH 145 
ovvopa iv Xaplrews: odtos 6 te 57) CEapaptrav ev yopyupn édé5erTO0, 
wal 51) rote éraxovcas Te Ta Tpnocopeva Kal Siaxipas Sid Tis 
yopyupns, as ele tovs Ilépcas eipnvaiws xarnuévous, éBoa re 
war edn Aéywv Mazavdplw Oérew erAOety és NOyous. émraKxovcas 
52 0 Masdvdpcos Avoavras adrov exédeve Ayewy Tap’ EwuTov: ws 
Se dy6n tayuota, Nodopéwy te xal xaxilwy pv avéree émi- 
OécOat toict Iléponot, rAéywr todd. “cue pév, @ KaKLoTE 
avipav, dovra cewvrod aderdedy xad adicnoavta ovdév ako 
Seapod Sycas yopyvpns nElwcas: opéwy S& tovs Ilépoas éxBar- 
Aovrds Té ce Kal Avoixov Tovgoytas ov Torpas ticacBat, obtw Sy 
Tt dovras evrreréas yeipwOjvat ; GAN ef Tor ov opens KaTappo- 
Snaxas, enol Sds rovs erixovpous, cal cdheas éyw Tiwphoopat THS 
évOade amifsos: avroy Sé ce éxtréprpas x Tis vycou Erowpos eip.” 
raora 8 éxefe 0 Xaplrews: Macdydpros S¢ brédaBe Tov Aoyov, ws 146 
pey éym Soxéw, ovx és TovTo adpocivys diuxopevos ws Sofae THv 
éwvrod Sivayuww weptécerOar ris Bactréos, adrd\a POovjcas 
paAXov LvrocaHvTs ef arrovntl ewerre atrodduperOar axépacov 
Ty wom. épeOlcas av tors Ilépcas HOede Os acbevéotata 
woijcat TA Uduua Tpnypata Kal obtw trapadidovat, ev eEemiaTa- 
pevos ws wabovtes of Wépoas xaxds mpocepmixpavetoOas Euedrov 
toict Laploot, cides Te EwuTH doparéa Exdvow eodcay ex THs 
ynoov ToTe éredy autos BovAntas: éretroinro yap ot KpuTrTy 
Sspvt ex ris dxpotrodos dépovoa em) Odraccay.* § avros pev 
52 0 MasdvSpeos extrrei ex Tis dou: tovs 8 émixovpovs wavras 
owdlioas 0 Xapitews, xal avatrerdcas Tas mudas, éEnKe él Tovs 
Ilépocas obre tmpocdexopévous Totoro ovdey Soxéovtds te 87 


2 The tunnel is’ probably the one, tially cleared out by M. Guérin in 
4200 feet in length, which was par- 1856. 
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mavra cupBeBavar. éwrecovtes 52 of érixovpos tev Tlepctwy 
tous Sippodopeopévous * re xal Aoyou wrelotou dovras éxreivor. 
kal otro. yey tdota émoteov, 7 S€ GAXAn oTpaten 4% Tlepoiy 
emreBonOer: mieleopevos S& of érrixovpos Oricw xaretrAnOnoay & 
147 thy axporoAw. ‘Ordvns 88 © otpatnyés idmv wdBos péys 
Ilépoas werovOoras, évrodds te tas Aapetos of amrooré)ur 
éverédXeTO, pte KTeivery pndéva Laplov pyre avdpawodiecGa 
drabéa Te Kaxav arrododvar Thy vnoov LuNocavTe, TouTéwv pev 
Tay évToAéwy peuvnuevos erredavOdvero, o 58 waprryyere TF 
oTpatin wavta Toy ay AdBwot wal dvdpa wat waida opolas 
xteiverv. évOaita Tis oTpaTins of pev THY axpoTrodLy éroh- 
Opxeoy, of Se Exrewvoy wavtTa Tov éurod@y yivopevov opoles ev Te 
148 tep@ nat é&w iepod. Mardyvdpros 5é atrodpas éx Tijs Ydpou derbi 
és Aaxedaipova: damixopevos 5é és aitny nal daveverxdpevos Ta 
éyav éEeywpnoe, érrotes tordde. Saws woTnpia apyvped Te Kai 
xpucea tpobeito, of pev Oepdtrovres avrov éFécpeoy atta, o 8 ay 
Tov xpovoy Toitoy TH Krcouéves tH “Avakavdpidew ev Aoyoit 
éov, Bacidevovts rdprys, mpojyé pw és ta oixla: Sxas & 
Worro Kreopévns ta trornpia, ameOamupalé te wal é€erAnocero: 
o 8e dy éxéXeve adtov arodpépecOat avtav dca Bovrotro. ovto 
cai Sts Kal tpls elravtos Mazavdplov o Kveopévns Ssxardraros 
avdpav yivetas,* ds NaBeiy pev Sidopeva ov edixalov, pabwv & 
@s adAatot Sid0rs TOY aoTav eipynoetat Tyswpiny, Bas él Tors 
épopouvs dpewvov elva. Efy tH Urdaptyn tov Eeivoy tov Bdpsov 
avadXaccerbat éx THs [leXorrovyncoy, iva py avarrelon 7H avTov 
 GdXov Tid Zraptinréwy xaxov yevécOa. of 8 Sraxovcavres 
149 éEexnpuvEav Maravdpiov. thy 8 Xduov caynvevoaytes® of 
Ilépoae wapéSocay YvrocavTt Epnuov éodcav avipav. vorépy 


—— 


3“*Who carry chairs with them,” 


rather than ‘‘ carried in palanquins.” 
See ch. 144. Slaves carried camp stools 
for the richer Persians (Athen. Deipn. 
xii. 514 a), as they did for the older 
Athenians (lian. V. H. iv. 12). So 
Sennacherib is represented on a bas-relief 
as seated before Lachish on a chair which 
he had carried with him, and d:ppodopéw 
is used in this sense in Aristoph. Birds, 
1552. 

‘ A fresh definition of extreme right- 
eousness—for a Spartan to refuse a 
bribe ! 


5 i.e. to rescue a Greek state from 
thraldom to the Persians at some risk to 
themselves. 

6 ‘* Having netted ;” see vi. 31. The 
netting, however, could not have been 
very complete, or else Otanés must have 
repeopled the island very effectually, as 
a few years afterwards Samos furnished 
sixty ships to the leaders of the Ionic 
revolt. Strabo (xiv. p. 945) ascribes the 
depopulation of the island to the tyranny 
of Sylosén, and quotes a proverb, «yr: 
ZvAogwrros evpuxwply. 
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pévTor ypovm Kat ovyxatolxice abtny o atpatyyos "Ordyns éx te 
dvyos avelpov Kal vovcou 7 pw KaTtédaBe voojoa Ta aidoia. 

"Em 5¢ Yayo orparevparos vavtixod oiyopévov BaBvrAdviotr 150 
antatnoay, Kadpta ev wapecxevacpévar: ev dow yap & te Mayos 
hpxe wal of érta éravécryncay, év Tovtp TavtTl Te xpovm Kal 
TH Tapayn és THY TodopKinv TapecKevalovTo. Kai Kws TdoTa 
moveovtes édavOavov. ézrelre 5é ex tod eudavéos atréaornaar, 
érrotnaay tovovde. tas untépas éfeXovtes, yuvaina ExacTos piay 
mpocetatpeito THy éBovreTo ex tov éEwuTod oixiwv, tas 5é Novas 
dmrdoas cuvayayovres anérvitay: thy 5é plav Exacros oiToTrotov 
éEarpeito: amémuEay 5é avtds, iva py opewv Tov citoy avaiot- 
puwocwct.”  tuGopevos 5é rdota o Aapeios, cal avdAdEas wacay 151 
THY éwutod Svvamiy eotpareveto em’ avtovs, émeddaas Se eri 
tiv BaBvddva érrodtopxes dpovritevtas ovdév THs TodsopKins. 
avaBaivovtes yap émt rods mpopayeavas Tov Telyeos ot BaBv- 
Advioe KatwpyéovTo nat Katécxwmrov Aapetov nal Thy otpariny 
avrov, Kal Tis avTa@v elie TovTo TO émos. “Tl Katnobe O 
Ilépcat evOaita, adr’ ovx dmadddocecbe; TOoTEe yap aipyaere 


nuéas, ereav hulovor tTéxwot.  TovTo ele TAY Tis BaBvAwvior 


7 Babylon revolted twice—first in B.c. 
521 under Nidinta-Bilu, who called him- 
self Nebuchadrezzar, son of Nabonidos, 
and (after ten months, as we learn from 
the contract-tablets) was captured and 
put to death in Babylon by Dareios 
himself, B.c. 520; and again in B.c. 515 
under the Armenian Arakhu, son of 
Khaldita, who also pretended to be 
Nebuchadrezzar, but who was within the 
year taken and impaled by Intaphernés, 
the Mede, after the previous capture of 
Babylon. Neither event, as recorded in 
the Behistun Inscription, agrees with 
the account of Herodotos ; and Ktésias 
asserted—no doubt correctly—that the 
siege described by Herodotos really took 
place in the time of Xerxés, when Zépy- 
ros, the governor of Babylonia, was 
killed by rebels, and his son Megabyzos 
mutilated himself, and so avenged his 
father. Comp. i. 183. The first siege 
of Babylon by Dareios is probably that 
ascribed by Herodotos to Kyros; see i, 
190, note 2. It is unlikely that either 
Zipyros or Megabyzos could have been, 


the one satrap of Babylonia, the other 
commander-in-chief of the Persian army 
(ch. 160), after the mutilation of their 
persons. Orientals dislike to serve under 
mutilated men (so of Gomates in ch. 78). 
According to Polysenos (vii. 11) the idea 
of the mutilation was taken from an 
attempt made by a Sakan beyond the 
Oxus to destroy the army of Dareios ; 
and as we find the same story told of 
the Persian Firoz, the Indian Kanishka, 
and the Kashmirian Lalitaditya, not to 
speak of the Latin Sextus Tarquinius, 
it is easy to recognise in it, as Sir H. 
Rawlinson says, a ‘‘standard Oriental 
tale.” 

8 The women could easily have been 
sent into the country, and no mention 
is made of the children; while Babylon 
was a spacious city with gardens and 
abundant stores of grain. In the two 
revolts under Dareios, Babylonia, and 
not Babylon only, shook off the Persian 
yoke, and Babylon was not besieged till 
after two successive defeats of Nidinta- 
Bilu outside the walls, 
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152 ovdapa ermrilov dv hylovoy texeiv. . érrta Se unvev Kai evavre 
SteAnrvOoros 45n o Aapeios te Hoyadr€ xa 4 otTparsy) waca o 
Suvary eovoa édeiv rovs BaBSvrwvious. xalros wavra codicpate 
kal wdoas pnyavas érretroinxer és avrovs Aapetos: add’ odd &s 
éSvvato édelvy odeas, addrouel te codicpact Twetpnoapevos, cal 
5) xal t@ Kipos eldé ogeas, cal tovrm érecpyOn. adrAd yp 
Seas hoav év dudraxjot of BaBvrduviot, od5é oheas olds te Hy 

153 éXetvy. evOaira eixoct@ pnvi Zwripy To MeyaBvtou rovrov k 
Tay émta avdpav éyévero tay tov Mdyov xatedovrav, Toute Te 
MeyaButou traidi Zwripp éyévero tépas Tobe: rev of cerodiper 
jprovey pla erexe.” ws dé of eEayyéAOn nad bard amcoting aitis 
o Zémupos elde to Bpédos, areitras roice iSodot pndevt ppater 
TO yeyoves eBoureveTo. Kal of wpos ta To BaBurXwylov prjyata, 
bs xat’ apyas Epnoe, érredy wep Hyplovor réxwot, TOTE TO TEiyOS 
adrwcerOat, mpos taurny tiv dyunv Zwripm edoxes elvas ade- 
oipos  BaBuvAwv: atv yap Oe@ exeivoy re eltrety wat éwute 

154 rexeiy THY hplovov. ads Sé of donee popowmov elvas dn TH 
BaBvvAwve arlonecOar, mpocedOav Aapelov aremuvOdvero & 
‘qrept wroAdXod Kapta qoveitat THY BaBudava érelvy. aruOopevos 
5é ws ToANoD Tip@ro, dAXo eBoudreveTo, Sxws adTds Te EaTat o 
édoy avtTny Kal éwutod To Epyov éotat Kdpta yap év roias 
Iléponot ai dyaboepyiat és TO mpocw peydbeos TimmvTar. ddAdp 
pev vuv ovn eppdleto Epyp Suvatos elval piv broyespiny rrochoat, 
el & Ewutov AwRnoapevos avToporAnaete és avTouvs. évOadra ev 
ddadp@ woinoduevos EwuTdv AwWRaTar AOBnY dvyKertov: aTo- 
Tapwy yap éwuTov THY piva Kal Ta OTa Kal THY KOpNY KAKOS 

155 jweptxeipas Kal pactiyeoas 7AOe mapa Aapeiov. Aapeios &¢ 
xapta Bapéws jveixe tomy avdpa Soxipwtatoy NedLwBnpevoy, Ex 
Te Tov Opovov avarndncas avéBwoé Te Kal eipero piv Satis ely 
0 AwBnodpevos Kal 6 te Toujoavta. Oo Sé elzre “ ovK Ete ovTOS 
aunp, Ste wy ov, TO €ote Svvapis TooavTn eye bn de Srabeivas: 
ovdé Tis addoTploy @ Bacired trade Epyactat, aGAN avros éyo 
€uewuTov, Sevoy tt troceopevos "Acaupious Iléponot xarayeday.” 
o 8 dpeiBetro “@® ayetAiwtate dvdpdv, Epyp Te aicyloty 
ovvoua TO KaANCTOV Eco, has Sia Tovs TWodLopKeopévous gTewv- 
Tov avnxéatwos Siabeivar. ti 8, & patate, NekwAnuévou céo 
Oaaaov of trodéutoe Tapactncovrat; Kas ovx ébérrAwoas TOY 
ppevav cewutov Siadbeipas;” o Se elare “et pév Toe brreperibea 








® Ktésias, not without reason, denied the truth of this. 
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Ta EwedXov Troijoey, ovK dv pe trepieioes* viv S én’ éuewurov 
Baropevos' erpnta. Ady dv hv wy tov cov Senon, aipéopev 
BaBurava. éym pev yap as exw abtoporrjow és To TEeixos Kal 
gyjow wpos avtods ws bd céo Tade Erraov: Kal Soxéw, treicas 
odéas TdoTa Exew ovtw, TevEecOat otpatiis. ov Sé, at hs dv 
neépns éym éoédXOw és Td Tetyos, awe ravrns és Sexdtny hpéepny 
Tis cewuTod otpatins, THs ovdepla Eotat wpn amodrdvpéevns, 
TavTns xtrdious ta£ov Kata Tas Deptpapsos*® Kadeouévas wvdas* 
peta Se adtis amo tis Sexdrns és éEBSopuny drrouvs pos rato 
duoxtrlous cata tas Nuiviwy xadeopévas amvdas: aro $& Tis 
éBSdouns Scarelrew eixoot Hpépas, cal erecta GAdovs Kdticoy 
ayayov Kata Tas XadSalwy xareopévas twidas, teTpaxtoyir ious. 
éyovray Se pnte of mporepos pndey ray auuvecvtay pyre ovrot, 
wry eyyerpiiiwv: touro Sé day eyew. peta dé rHv elxoorhy 
nuépny iWéws rHv pev GAAnY oTpaTinv KEdeveLY TréptE mpoc- 
Bdadrew mwpos To Teiyos, Tlépoas 5é pow rafov nata te Tas 
Byridas Kareopévas nat Kioclas widas.2 os yap éyw Soxéw, 
éuéo peyara épya atrodcEapévov, tad Te GdAa ererpépovtar éepol 
BaBvrdviot wal 89 nal tev tudréwv tas Badavdypas:* ro &e 
évOeirev eyol re xal Iléponot perynoe ta Sei trovety.”  rdora 156 
évrethapevos Tue ert tas wudas, eriotpepopevos ws 69 aAnBéws 
@UuToporos. opéovtes Sé awd Tay WUpywv of KaTA TOUTO TETaY- 
pévot Katétpeyoy Kato Kal odglyov tt Tapaxdivaytes THY érépny 
wuAnv cipwreoy tis te ely cal Steo Seopevos Heo. o Sé ode 
aryopeve ws eln te Zwtrupos Kal avroporéos és éxelvous. Fryov 87 
pty ob Trudoupol, TadoTa WS HKovcay, emi Ta Kova tov Bafv- 
Awvioy: Kataotas bé én’ avta Karoiriveto, das bd Aapelov 
merrovOévat ta érenovOe: im’ éwutov, wabeiy 5& rdora SudTe 


1 “Of my own judgment.” Cp.ch. 3). Khammuragas, the Kissian leader, 


71, iv. 160; Od. i. 234. The full phrase 
is és Oupdy (éx’ éu.) BdANeoOas (i. 84). 

3 As the name of Semiramis belongs 
not to Babylonian history but to Greek 
romance (see i. 184, note 3), it is not 
likely that a gate of Babylon bore the 
name. The ‘‘ gate of Ninos” (not Nine- 
veh), with which it is associated, shows 
that the Greek legend of Ninos and Semi- 
ramis was in the mind of the author. 

? The Kissian gates ought to have 
been on the east, towards the mountains 
of the Kissii or Kossei (see ch. 91, note 


who conquered Babylonia and founded a 
dynasty there, first made Babylon the 
capital of the country. However, Kis 
was the name of a city in Babylonia, 
now Hymer (a little to the east of 
Hillah). The only names of gates of 
Babylon as yet found on the monuments 
are ellu, “the illustrious,” and “the gate 
of the goddess Zamama.”’ 

‘ The locks were pins of wood or iron, 
which dropped into holes, and had to be 
drawn up when it was necessary to open 
the gate. 
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cupBovrgctoal of amavotavas thy otpatiny, éreite 5) ovdd <= 
mopos épalveto Tis Gdwotos. “viv te” Edn Aéyov “ eym ip” 
& BaBvadvo jew péyrotov dyabov, Aapeiw S¢ nal ri otpaTry 
kat Iléponot péyorov xaxov: ov yap 51 éué ye mde AwPnoa— 
pevos xatampottetat: érictapas 8 avtrod mwdcas tas Srebdous 

157 trav Bovrevpdtov.” tovaita édeye. of Se BaBvrdv0e opéovres 
dvipa tov év Tléponot Soxipwotaroy pivos te Kal @reov éotepn- 
pévoy pdoriEt re Kal alate avarreduppévor, wayyy édmicavtes 
Neyer py GANOa Kai ode Frew cippayor, érerpatrerOas Erorpor 
hoav tay éeitro chewy: eSeito 5é otparijs. 0 Se érelre avrav 
Touro mapéAaBe, érrole: ta trep t@ Aapeip cuvebnxato. é€aya- 
yov yap tH Sexdry Hyépn thy otpatiny tov BaBurwvlor nal 
KuKAwWoapEVvos TOvS xtAlous, ToUs TMpwrous évetecAato Aapeip 
ratat, Tovtous Katepovevce. padovres 5é piv of BaRvrcvtos 
Toiot erect Ta Epya Tapexouevoy Guo, Wayxu teptyapeis 
éovres trav 89 Erowpor Roav warnpeteiv. o 5é Starsrrev tpépas 
Tas ouyKeipévas, avtis émireEduevos trav BaBvAwvlov éjyaye 
kal xatepovevoe tav Aapetov otpatiwréwy tovs Seoysdious. 
iSovres 5¢ xal tovro To épyoy of BaBvAdyio tavtes Zorrupov 
elyov ev ctouact aivéovres. 0 5é airis Svadurav tas cuyKe- 
pévas nuépas eEnyaye és TO mpoeipnpévoy, nal KuKAwadpevos 
KatTepovevoe Tovs TeTpaxicyirlous. ws dé Kal TodTo KaTépyacTo, 
mavta 5n jv év toot BaBvawviowsr Zwrupos, Kal orpatapyns 

158 Te ovTos oft Kal teryopurAa£ azedédexto. mpoaBorAgnv Se — 
Aapeiov Kata Ta ovyKetpeva troveoévou TréptE TO Tetyos, éevOaita 
57 wavra tov dSorov o LZeérupos éEédawve. ot pev yap BaBvAdyor 
avaBavtes ml To Tetyos nuvvovto thy Aapelov otpatinv mpoc- 
BarXovaap, o 5¢ Zeéavupos tds te Kiocias xat Bnrlbas xanreo- 
pévas udas avatretdcas éanxe Tovs Ilépaas és ro Tetxos. Ta 
5é BaBvarwviwy of pev eldov ro srounbév, obras Epevyor és rob 
Avés tod Bydou 1d fepov:” of 5é ove eldov, Ewevov ev TH éwuTov 
tafe. Exaoros, és 6 57 Kal obTou Euabov mpodedopévor. 

159 BaBvrov pév vuv odtw to Sevrepov aipéOn.” Aapetos 8 
émeite éxpatnce tav BaBvdwviwv, tobro péev ahewy TO Tetyxos 
mepteine xal Tas mudAas wdoas amécrace’’ tO yap TpoTEpov 


5 See i. 181, note 6. Dareios, when Arakhu revolted, and 
6 See i. 192, note 4. Dareios himself was not present. As 
7 This could only apply to the second Babylon withstood another siege in the 
siege of Babylon during the reign of time-of Xerxés, and Herodotos himself 
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ey Kipos rnv Bafvdava érroince TovTwy ovdétepov:® roto 

826 Aapeios TOV avdpay Tous kopudalous padsora és Tpiaxtdlous 
Qvecxodorice.” toto. S& Aowroics BaBudwviocs amédwxe Thy 
Wey oixeiv. ws 8 eoves yuvaixas of BaBvrAouo iva ope 
Ye Umoyivyrat, rade Aapeios mpoidav eroinge: Tas yap éwuTar, 
©; cal car’ dpyas SedjAwrat, drérvéay of BaBurAdvio. tod 
Sitov wpoopéovres. énérage Toot Teptotkort EOvece ‘yuvainas 
és; Bafurava KaTioTavat, dcas 51) éExdorotot eritdcowVv, OOTE 
wévre pupiddov 7d Kxeharalwpa tov yuvakay ouvprOe> éx 
rovréwy Se tav yuvatroy oi vov BaBvrAwrio yeyovact. 

ZLoripou $e ovdels dyaboepyinv Mepaéwy srepeBddero rapa. 160 
Aapeip xpiri ovre tav torepoy yevoyévwyv ovTE THY TpOTepo?, 
Gre pt) Kipos podvos: rovrm yap ovdels Ilepréwy nklwoé nw 
éwurov ouuBareiy. rodrAdnes Se Aapelov réyerat yvapuny ryvde 
atrodéEacGar, ws BovroTo ay Zerupoyv elvat amabéa Tis 
aexelns padrov 4 BaBuda@vas ot elxoot wpos TH éovon Tpoc- 
yevécOar. eripnoe 5é pv peyddws: nai yap Sapa ot ava may 
éros e080 rdora ra Tlépoyet dort ryssetara, xal rv BaBuravd 
of éwxe atedéa véwerOar péype THs éxetvou fons, nal addrya 
wodnra érédmxe. Zwirvpou S¢ rovtov yiverat MeydBvtos, ds ev 
Aiyirrp avria 'A@nvaiwoy nal rdv cuppdyov éerrpatipynce:* 
Meyafvtou &é rovrov yiveras Zatrupos, ds és "AOjvas nuToporAnce 
éx Tlepoéwy.” 


speaks of the wall as still encircling 
(swrepBéex) the city (i. 178), Dareios could 
not have destroyed it. 

® For the "good reason, a8 we now 
know, that he did not ‘‘ take” Babylon, 
which voluntarily opened its gates to 
him. 

® This is contrary to the usage and 
character of Dareios as depicted in the 
Behistan Inscription. 

1 See Thuk. i. 109. He married 
Amytis, daughter of Xerxés, destroyed 
the Athenian fleet in Egypt, and sub- 


dued the country, and, after quarrelling 
with Artaxerxés (B.c. 447) for not ob- 
serving the conditions granted to Inarés, 
died full of age and hononrs. 

2 Ktésias implies that this took place 
shortly before the death of Artaxerxés 
Longimanus (B.c. 425). Consequently 
the final edition of the work of Herod- 
otos was not published till after this 
date. Zépyros was killed while leading 
the Athenians against the Kaunians, the 
near neighbours of the youth of Herod- 
otos (i. 171). 
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Eeypt, historically the oldest of countries, is geologically the youngest. 
It consists entirely of the soil deposited in comparatively recent times 
by the Nile. The triangle of the Delta marks the site of: the ancient 
mouth of the river ; and though the land has encroached upon the sea 
but slightly since the age of the Pharaohs, its height has year by 
year been slowly increasing. Some of the mouths of the river which 
were navigable streams in classical times have now ceased to be 
so; the Serbonian lake has in part become dry land, while desolate 
marshes are now cultivated fields. To the south of the Delta,—with the 
exception of the Fay(im, which owes its fertility to the canal called 
Bahr Yusfif, the former feeder of Lake Mosris,—Egypt is confined to 
the narrow strip of mud which lines both sides of the river, and is 
bounded by low hills of limestone, or the shifting sands of the desert. 
The Nile now flows for 1600 miles without receiving a single tributary ; 
the heated deserts on either bank absorb all the moisture of the air, 
and almost wholly prevent a rainfall, and it is consequextly~only 
where the waters of the river extend during the annual inundation, or 
where they can be dispersed by artificial irrigation, that cultivation 
and settled life are possible. This, however, was not always the case. 
The channels of rivers and water-courses that once fell into the Nile 
can still be traced on both sides of it, from the Delta to the Second 
Cataract ; and the petrified forests that are found in the desert, one 
about five miles westward of the pyramids of Gizeh, and two others, 
an hour and a half and four hours to the east of Cairo, show that the 
desert was not always the barren waste that it now is. The wadis, or 
valleys, and cliffs are water- worn, and covered with boulders and 
pebbles, which bear witness to the former existence of mountain- 
torrents and a considerable amount of rain; and the discovery of 
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palzolithic implements near the Little Petrified Forest, and in the 
breccia of Kurnah, at Thebes, as well as other geological indications, 
make it clear that the geographical and climatic changes the country 
has undergone have taken place since it was first inhabited by man. 

It was long maintained that no traces of a prehistoric age existed 
in Egypt. Arcelin and the Vicomte de Murard, however, in 1868-9, 
discovered numerous relics of the neolithic age at Gizeh, E] Kab, and 
the Biban el-Muluk, or Valley of the Kings, at Thebes; and MM. 
Hamy and Fr. Lenormant in 1869 collected further specimens of the 
same early epoch. Since then neolithic implements and chippings 
have been found as far south as the Second Cataract, and more 
especially on the plateau which overlooks Helwan. Though the 
discovery was at first disputed by certain Egyptian scholars, who 
knew more of the Egyptian monuments than of prehistoric archseology, 
no reasonable doubts in regard to it can any longer exist.! 

It is impossible to calculate the rate at which the deposit of Nile- 
mud is taking place, since the amount deposited varies from year 
to year, and the soil left by the inundation of one year may be entirely 
carried away by the next. Shafts were sunk in it in ninety -six 
different places at Memphis by Hekekyan Bey in 1851-4, and in one 
of them, near the colossal statue of Ramses IL, a fragment of pottery 
was found at a depth of 39 feet under strata of soil which had been 
covered by sand from the desert. As the statue, which was erected in 
the fourteenth century BC. is now 10 feet below the surface, it 
would seem that the deposits have been increasing at the rate of 3°5 
inches in each century, and that consequently the fragment of pottery 
is 13,530 years old. Such calculations, however, are exceedingly 
precarious, and at Heliopolis the alluvial soil has accumulated to a 
height of between 5 and 6 feet around the base of the obelisk 
erected by Usertasen I. (about B.c. 3000). All we can say is, that 
the Delta had no existence when the Nile was still fed by a number 
of tributaries, and flowed at a much higher level than it does at 
present. 


1 Many of the neolithic flints belong 
to the historical age. Those found at 
Gizeh for example, are associated with 
Roman remains, while the flint weapons 
in the neighbourhood of the Roman 
mud-brick fortress at Sheykh Gebel 
Embdérak were probably the work of 
the wild tribes who destroyed it. The 


worked flints discovered by Gen. Pitt- 
Rivers in the breccia on the north side 
of the temple of Kurnah must be of 
great antiquity. See his and Mr. 
R. P. Greg’s papers on the subject 
in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, x. 4, xi. 4 (May 1881, May 
1882). 
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In some places the river has left behind it evidence of its former 
level. Thus, at Abu-Simbel, a line of water-worn caves on either bank, 
just above the heads of the sitting figures of the great rock-cut temple, 
proves the depth of the channel it has scooped out for itself; while we 
ean actually determine the date at which the First Cataract was 
removed from Gebel Silsileh, or Silsilis, to Assuan ( Syéné), and the 
highest rise of the river in Ethiopia was 27 feet 3 inches above its 
rise at the present day. Certain inscriptions of the reign of Amen- 
em-hat IIL of the twelfth dynasty, and of the fourth king of the 
thirteenth dynasty, found at Semneh (about thirty miles south of the 
Second Cataract), show that this was the level to which the inundation 
then reached, and that the plains of Ethiopia, which are now far above 
the fertilising reach of the river, were then annually inundated. Before 
the accession of the eighteenth dynasty, however, the catastrophe had 
happened ; the Nile forsook its old channel, still very visible, to the 
south-east of Assuan, the First Cataract was formed, and the highest 
level of the inundation above it was that attained at present. 

The earliest traces of man in Egypt since the country assumed its 
modern features are probably to be found in the stone implements 
already mentioned. There is no evidence to show that Egyptian 
civilisation was introduced from abroad; on the contrary, everything 
seems to point to its having been of indigenous growth. And the | 
high perfection it had reached before the date of the earliest monu- 
ments with which we are acquainted implies unnumbered ages of — 
previous development. The civilisations of the ancient world — of 
Egypt, of China, and of Babylonin—were all the creations of great 
rivers. Every attempt hitherto made to discover a primitive connec- 
tion between them has failed. ame 

Race.—The racial affinity of the ancient Egyptians is still an open 
question. It is certain, however, that after the age of the Old Empire 
the dominant race ceased to be pure. Thus, the Pharaohs of the 

__ twelfth dynasty seem to have had Nubian blood in their veins, the 
Phoenicians of the Delta have left descendants in the natives of Lake 
Menzaleh, and the long dominion of the Hyksos cannot but have 
affected the population of the country. Even the conquering princes 
of the eighteenth dynasty married foreign wives and peopled Egypt 
with foreign captives, the twenty-fifth dynasty came from Ethiopia, 
and the Saites of the twenty-sixth were probably of Semitic, or, as 
Brugsch is inclined to think, of Libyan origin. At all events they 
introduced a new element, the Greek, into the population of Egypt. 
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\—Phié type of features presented by the monuments of the Old Empire 
is essentially different from that presented by the monuments of a 
later period; and while Egyptian skulls earlier than the sixth dynasty 


tion— is that of a somewhat short, thick-set man, with massive, good- 
tempered mouth, smooth hair, full nostrils, broad forehead, and reddish- 
brown complexion. He belongs to what ethnologists have vaguely 
termed the Caucasian or Mediterranean stock. . Up to the last the 
Egyptian showed no resemblance whatsoever to the and the 
colour of his skin alone would effectually mark him from the 
Nubian. On the other hand, the monuments draw a careful distinction 
between him and the Libyans, who are painted white or pale yellow. 
Language casts no light on the question, since linguistic relationship 
proves nothing more than that races speaking allied forms of speech 
were once in social contact with one another. Moreover, the philo- 
logical position of the Old Egyptian language presents many difficulties, 
though it seems probable that either it or its parent-speech was the 
sister of the parent-speech of the modern Libyan, Haussa, and Galla 
dialects on the one side, and of the parent-speech of the Semitic idioms 
on the other. We may, if we like, class the Egyptians and their 
language as “ Hamitic,” but nothing is thereby explained. In fact, so 
far as our present materials and knowledge are concerned, the Egyptians 
were as autochthonous and isolated as their own civilisation. __ 
Geography. —Egypt naturally falls into two divisions: the Delta, 
formed by the mouths of the Nile, in the north ; and the land fertilised 
by the Nile, between the Delta and the First Cataract, in the south. 
Below Syene and the First Cataract we are in Nubia. At the apex 
of the triangle formed by the Delta stood Memphis, built by Menes 
upon the ground he had reclaimed from the Nile by constructing a 
dyke,—that of Kosheish,—the remains of which may still be detected 
near Mitrahenny, and so confining the river to its western channel. 
Older than Memphis was Tini or This, the birtliplace of Menes, and in 
after times a mere suburb of the younger Abydos. Here was the 
tomb of Osiris, in the neighbourhood of which every Egyptian of 
sufficient wealth and dignity desired to be buried. The accumulated 
graves formed the huge mound now known as the Kom es-Sultan. 
About one hundred miles southwards of This and Abydos stood Thebes, 
which under the Middle Empire became the metropolis of Egypt, and 
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attained its chief glory under the kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties. It is doubtful whether even a village stood on the spot 
in the time of the Old Empire ; indeed, it is possible that the popu- 
lation of the district at that early epoch was still mainly Nubian, 
Subsequently, the town extended from the east to the west bank, 
where the temple and palace of Ramses III. (now Medinet Abu), the 
Memnonium or Ramesseum,—perhaps the tomb of Ramses IL,—and 
the temples built by Seti L at Kurnah, by Queen Hatasu at Deir 
el-Bahri, and by Amenophis III. farther south, rose at the foot of 
the vast necropolis of the city. In the classical era Thebes gave its 
name to the southern half of Egypt, In the extreme south, on the 
Egyptian side of the First Cataract, was Suan or Syéné, now Assudn, 
opposite to the island of Elephantiné, called Ab, “the elephant” isle, 
by the Egyptians, from which came the sixth dynasty. Two small 
islands southward of Elephantiné acquired the reputation of sanctity 
at least as early as the twelfth and thirteenth dynasties, and one of 
them, Senem, now Bigeh-Konosso, in the fourth and third centuries 
B.C., communicated its sanctity to the neighbouring island of Philex. 
Phil soon became the religious centre of Egypt, the reputed tomb of 
Osiris having been transferred to it after the decay of Abydos. The 
granite cliffs and boulders between Philw and Syéné furnished the 
material for the obelisks, the sphinxes, the colossi, and the other great 
monuments of the Egyptian monarchs; and the early date at which 
they were worked may be gathered from the fact that the so-called 
granite-temple, close to the Sphinx of Gizeh, whose building may 
have preceded the reign of Menes, is constructed of blocks which 
—_ ld been brought from Assuan. 
Southward of the First Cataract was Nubia, and above that again 
ot ‘Ethiopia. Nubia formed part of the kingdom of the sixth 
dynasty, while Usertasen III. fixed the boundaries of the empire at 
Semneh and Kummeh; and an Egyptian officér, entitled “ the Prince 
of Kush,” and first Sean: in inscriptions of Thothmes I., whose capital 
was as far south as Na governed the country up to the age of the 
twenty-first destiny. e most perfect remains of Pharaonic fortifica- 
tions now existing are the fortresses of sun-dried brick erected by 
Thothmes III. at Kobban, opposite Dakkeh, and on both sides of the 
river at Semneh, thirty-five miles south of the Second Cataract. 
~The division of Egypt into Upper and Lower dates from the age 
) preceding Menes, the first known king, who united the two kingdoms 
(no. 5004), Lower Egypt, called To Meh or To Mera—* the northern 
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country "— extended from the Mediferranean to Beni-Suef, and 
consequently included the marshes of the Delta, occupied in the time 
of the Old Empire by the long-forgotten hippopotamus, crocodile, and 
papyrus. It was defended from the attacks of the Amu or Semitic 
tribes of Western Asia by a line of fortresses called Matgor in Hebrew 
(whence Mizraim, or “the two matsors,”—that is, Upper and Lower 
Egypt). The line stretched from Migdol in the north to the 
neighbourhood of Suez in the south, and was originally established by 
the founders of the eighteenth dynasty. The main channels through 
which the Nile flowed into the sea were seven,—the Pelusiac, Tanitie, 
Mendesian, Bukolic or Phatnitic, Sebennytic, Bolbitinic, and: Kanopic, 
—of which two only are now navigable. The Kanopic branch, ten 
miles from the mouth of which Alexandria was founded under the 
auspices of Alexander the Great, is now represented by a marshy 
inlet near Abukir. In the eastern part of the Delta lay the land of 
Goshen, with its cities of Tanis or Zoan, Bubastis, Pharbsethus, Pithom, 
and On or Heliopolis (near Cairo), not far from which was the site 
now. known as the Tel el-Yehudfyeh, where the Jewish priest Onias, 
with the aid of Ptolemy Philométér, raised the rival temple to that of 
‘Jerusalem. From Tanis and Daphne to Pelusium the fortified high- 
road led from Egypt to Palestine, along the edge of the Mediterranean. 


Lower Egypt, it was divided into nomes or districts,—hesoph in 
Egyptian,—supposed to represent the numerous small states of the 
prehistoric age out of which the historic Egypt was constituted. Each 
nome was subdivided into its nué or capital, its us or cultivated land, 
fertilised by the Nile, the marsh lands (pehu), and the portion of culti- 
vated land watered by canals. The civil and military administration 
of the nome was in the hands either of a hereditary governor (hit), 
or of a nomarch (mer-nut-zdt-to), appointed by the king. Under the 
Ptolemies these monarchs were usually termed otparnyoé, presided 
over by an emotparnyés; the religious affairs of the province being 
managed by the high-priests of the principal temples, assisted by 
a numerous staff of prophets, scribes, astrologers, and sacristans. At 
the same time the nome was further subdivided into a certain number 
of rorapxiat, composed of groups of towns (rézor) and villages. 

The number of nomes varied at different periods. Thus the hiero- 
glyphic list at Edfu mentions thirty-nine, nineteen being. in Lower 


Egypt ; 
thirty-six. 
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while Diodoros (liv. 3) and Strabo (xxviii. 1, 3) reckon 





Ombos (Egn. 
Nubti) in the 
Roman period 
Apollinopolis 
Magna. 
=e 
setae 
Latopclia: 
Thebai (Dios- 
oo Magna) 
rmonthis. 
Koptos. 


Tentyris or 
Tentyra. 
Diospolis 
Parva. 
This orThinis, 
afterwards 
Abydos, sub- 
urb Ptolemais 
Panopolis or 
Khemmis. 
Antzopolis. 


\ Hypselé. 
Lykopolis. 


Khusai. 


\ Hermopolis. 


Theodosio- 


nak and 
Medinet Abu 
Erment. 
Kuft. 


Denderah. 


Ha. 


Girgeh and 
Kharabet el- 
Madfaneh. 


Akhmifm. 


Gau el-Kebfr. 
Satb. 


Asyfit. 


Kusiyeh. 


Ashmunen. 


Taha el-Medi- 
neh (f). 

Kfim el-Ah- 
mar. 

Beni- Hassan. 

Minieh. 

E]-Kes. 


Behnesa. 


NomeEs. 
Egyptian. Greek. Egyptian 
1. To Kens. Ombites. Abu (Elephantine). 
. ' Teb (Copt. Atb 
2. Tes-Hor. Apollinopolites. Kh AP u) 
; Nekheb. 
3. Ten. Latopolites. Sni. : 
: Ni- Amun or T- 
Diospolites. 
4. Uas. Phatyrites, elias 
Hermonthites er Mont (An 
: Res an Munt). 
5. Horui. Koptites. Kebti. 
Ta-reror Ta-n-taru 
6. Emsuh (?). Tentyrites. (orTa-nutri, Copt. 
ee Pi Tentore. 
° © e ° ° 
(Hut-sokhem). \ Diospolites, Ha or Hu. 
Teni, afterwards 
8. Tenai (?). Thinites. Ab-tu or Abud 
with suburb Sui. 
9. Khem or ; Khem or Apu 
7 Panopolites. (Copt. Shmin). 
10. Tuf. Antopolites. a -ent-bak. 
: toad (Copt. 
1 t ‘ ‘ 
pace hist) Lykopolites. Siaut (Copt. Siut). 
Part of Lykopol- 
a pase { ites and Her- |} Kus or Kast. 
mopolites. 
14. Uaz. Tebti. _ 
; Sesunnu or Khim- 
15. Unnu. Hermopolites. unu (Copt.Shmun). 
Hebennu or Hat- 
16. Meh (or North part of | ay Sg pi Pune} 
Sah). Hermopolites. Panubt: 
Menat- Khufu. 
17. Anup. Kynopolites. Ko or Ha-Suten. 
Pa-Mazat (Copt. 
18. Uab. Oxyrrhinkhites. || { Pemje). 
Sapt-moru. 
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ments—or rather, perhaps, of the native histories compiled from them 
—has been abundantly proved by the decipherment of the inacrip- 
tions. His statements, notwithstanding the imperfect state in which 
y they have reached us, are in the main correct. The monumental 
" Tames can generally be detected under their Greek disguises, the 
scheme of dynasties has received full confirmation, and the chronology 
of the Sebennytic priest seems rather to err on the side of defect than 
of excess. Startled by the long chronology Manetho’s list necessitates, 
Egyptian scholars formerly imagined that several of the dynasties 
were contemporaneous. M. Mariette’s researches, however, have 
shown that this is not the case. Thus the theory which made the 
fifth dynasty reign at Elephantiné, while the sixth was reigning at 
Memphis, has been overthrown by the discovery of monuments belong- 
ing to the two dynasties in both places; and the discovery of the 
colossi of the thirteenth Theban dynasty at San or Tanis, near Xois, 
upsets the scheme according to which this dynasty was contemporane- 
ous with the Xoites of the fourteenth. In fact, as M. Mariette says, 
if the lists of Manetho “contain collateral dynasties, we should find in 
them, before or after the twenty-first, the dynasty of high-priests which 
(as we learn from the monuments) reigned at Thebes, while the twenty- 
first occupied Tanis; in the same way we should have to reckon 
before or after the twenty-third the seven or eight independent kings 
who were contemporary with it, and who ought, if Manetho had not 
disregarded them, to have added so many successive royal families to 
the list of the Egyptian priest; similarly the ‘dodecarchy’ would 
count, at least, as one dynasty coming between the twenty-fifth and 
the twenty-sixth ; and finally, the Theban princes, the rivals of the 
Shepherds, would take their place before or after the seventeenth.”! 
There were several periods in the history of Egypt, it is true, when more 
than one line of kings was ruling in the country ; but it is clear that 
either Manetho or his epitomisers struck out all except the one line 
which was considered legitimate, and so drew up a catalogue of 
successive dynasties. 

It is probable, however, that gaps occur between some of the 
latter. If at any period there was no dynasty which the Egyptian 
priests considered legitimate, it would necessarily be passed over in the 
annals of Manetho. Indeed, of one such period we have actual proof. 
No mention is made by Manetho of the so-called dodecarchy, when,— 
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1 Apercu de U Histoire ancienne d’ Egypte, p. 67. 
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for more than twenty years, Egypt was under the domination of 
Assyria. The twenty-sixth dynasty is made to follow immediately 
upon the twenty-fifth, And there is no reason to think that this is 

an isolated case. The interval of 750 years, for instance, which, 2 
according to Africanus, intervened between the close of the Old a 
Empire with the sixth dynasty, and the rise of the Middle Empire 
with the eleventh, seems hardly sufficient to account for the changes 
undergone by Egypt and its people during the time, and the interval 

is still further reduced to 391 or 466 years by Eusebius. 

Reigns, too, have dropped out of the list in many places; thus, to~ 
take only the earlier dynasties, Noferkara or Nebkara is omitted in 
the third ; Ratat-ef, the successor of Kheops, in the fourth ; and Keka 
in the fifth. The efforts of Eusebius to shorten the chronology make 
his excerpts less trustworthy than those of Suan Kheneres, for 
instance, the Tefa or Hutefa of the tablet of Sakkarah, is omitted by 
him at the end of the second dynasty (though he makes Nepherkheres 
or Noferkafra the seventh and not the fifth successor of Binothris or 
Bainuter), and an example of the way in which he reduces the number 
of regnal years has already been noticed. 

In commemorating the earlier monarchs of the country the priests 
of the various temples compiled selected lists of them. Thus at 
Abydos Seti I. is represented as honouring the spirits of sixty-five of 
his predecessors, beginning with Menes and ending with the last king of 
the twelfth dynasty, the kings of the eighteenth dynasty, who are made 
to follow immediately, being reckoned as twelve. At Karnak, again, 
Thothmes III. is pictured making offerings to the images of sixty-one — 
of his predecessors ; while a second list of kings, discovered at Abydos, -~- 
in the temple of Ramses II, repeats the list given by Seti, with a few 
omissions. At Sakkarah, too, in the tomb of a priest named Tunari, 
who flourished under Ramses II., we see the dead man admitted to 
eternal life in the presence of fifty-eight of the earlier kings of Egypt. 
The principles upon which these selected lists were drawn up are still 
unknown to us. Certain prominent kings, such as Menes, the founder 
of the empire, or Kheops, the builder of the great pyramid, occur in 
them all, but in other parts of the lists the names chosen are different. - 
Possibly the priests selected those monarchs who were reputed to have 
been benefactors to the particular shrines in which the lists are found ; 
more probably the deceased is brought into spiritual relation with 
those who in some special way were supposed to have been his 
ancestors. At all events, it is one of these selected temple-lists that is 
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embodied in the catalogue of thirty-eight ‘‘Theban” kings extracted 
from the Greek mathematician Eratosthenés (Bc. 276-194) by 
Christian writers.) The introductory sentence, which calls Menes a 
Theban, shows plainly the source from which it was derived.} 

A sketch of Egyptian history is given by Diodéros, who probably 
derived it from Ephoros. The sketch is on the whole fairly accurate, 
though the blunder of Herodotos is repeated, which placed Kheops, 
Khephren, and Mykerinos 2000 years too late. Herodotos (see Introd.) 
derived his information as to earlier Egyptian history from the 
inventive ignorance of half-caste ciceroni, so that we need not wonder 
at its utter incompatibility with the truth. In saying, however, that 
the 341 generations of kings who preceded Sethos extended over 
11,340 years, the Greek historian has made a gratuitous mistake of 
his own; not only is his arithmetic at fault, but he has confounded 
together reigns and generations. 

It is possible that the sources from which Manetho composed his 
history may yet be recovered. What they were we may gather from 
the famous Turin papyrus, written in the time of Ramses II., and 
found probably in a tomb at Thebes. The carelessness of the natives 
who discovered it, and of the Europeans who brought it home, has 
unfortunately shivered it into more than 160 minute fragments, many 
of which it is impossible to put in their right places. In spite of this 
horribly mutilated condition, the papyrus is nevertheless of the highest 
value. A considerable number of royal names are preserved, many of 
them otherwise unknown, as well as the years and months each 
king reigned. With a complete papyrus of this kind we should be 
able to restore the whole skeleton of Egyptian history. 


/ Like the histories of all other great nations, this history begins 
wit 


{ 


h its mythical age. The first dynasty of prehistoric Egypt was 
believed to have consisted of the gods. (Each temple had its own 
peculiar list of these divine monarchs, in which its presiding deity 
took the first place. Thus at Memphis the dynasty of gods was com- 
posed as followst:—(1) Ptah or Hephestos, “the father of the 
gods ;” (2) Ra, the Sun-god, his son; (3) Shu (Agathodemon), the 
Air-god, his son; (4) Seb, the earth, his son; (5) Osiris, his son; 
(6) Set (Typhon), the son of Seb; (7) Horos, ‘‘the redeemer,” the son 
of Osiris. At Thebes,.on the other hand, the order was :—{1) Amun- 
Ra, “the king of the gods;” (2) Mont, his son ; (3) Shu, the son of 

1 The list of Eratosthenes, in which of the royal names, was edited by Apol- 
an attempt is made to give the meaning _lodéros of Athens (about B.c. 140). 
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Ra; (4) Seb, his son; (5) Osiris, his son; (6) Horos, his eon; Set, 
the evil principle, not being reckoned among the legitimate rulers. 
Next to these royal gods came the Hor-shesu, or *‘ successors of Horos,” 
divided by Manetho into the two dynasties of demi-gods and Manes ; 
among the latter, according to the Turin papyrus, being the sacred 
animals, the Apis of Memphis and the Mnévis of On. The reign of 
the Manes closed the mythical age of Egypt ; they were followed by 
Menes of This, the founder of the united monarchy and the leader of 
the historical dynasties. 

Modern research, however, has caught glimpses of the epoch which 
preceded the age of Menes, and was relegated by the Egyptian scribes 
to the reigns of the mysterious Hor-shesu. The country of the Nile 
was then divided into a number of amall kingdoms, inhabited by a 
race similar in origin and customs, and already possessed of a consider- 
able civilisation. The so-called granite temple, near the Sphinx of 
Gizeh, built of huge monoliths of Syenite granite, exquisitely cut and 
polished and fitted together, perhaps belongs to this remote period. 
It must have originally been a tomb, but when it was discovered in 
the sand in the time of Kheops, the builder of the great pyramid, the 
king seems to have imagined it to be the shrine of Harmachis,! the 
Sphinx. The building carries us back to an age when neither cement 
nor sculpture nor writing was known ; but even at that remote date 
the principles of architecture had been studied, and the chieftain who 
lived on the edge of the Delta was able to have huge blocks of granite 
cut and transported for him from the distant quarries of Assuan. 
The Sphinx itself probably belongs to the same early time At all 
events it was already in existence in the age of Khephren and the 
fourth dynasty, and no mention is made of its construction in the 
excerpts from Manetho. 

Whoever has seen the rich plain in which the city of This once 
stood will easily understand how it was that the founder of the united 
monarchy came from thence. The plain is at once one of the largest 
and most fertile of those in the valley of the Nile, while it is pro- 
tected from attack on three sides by the Libyan hills, and on the 
fourth side by the river. Everything was in favour of the progress of 
its inhabitants in wealth and power. At any rate it was from here, 


1 Egyptian Hor-em-khati, ‘‘thesunon Sphinx is called Hu. The inscription, 
the horizon.” In the inscription, which though probably dating from the age of 
states that Khufu found a temple of Isis the eighteenth dynasty, is a copy of an 
beside the temple of the Sphinx, the older text. 
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from the precincts of the tomb of Osiris himself, that Menes or Mena, 
“the constant,” made his way northwards, passing on his road the 
ancient kingdoms of Ni ent-Bak (Anteopolis) and Sesunnu (Hermo- 
polis), where Horus had defeated and slain his enemy Set, with the 
aid of Thoth. At last he established himself in the near neighbour- 
hood of the Sphinx, which may possibly record his deeds and features, 
and by means of the great dyke of Kosheish won the land from the 
Nile whereon to build his capital, Men-nofer or Memphis. 

The date to which this event was assigned by Manetho has, for 
reasons already given, been variously computed. Boeckh makes it 
B.c. 5702, Unger 5613, Mariette 5004, Brugsch 4455, Lauth 4157, 
Pess] 3917, Lepsius 3892, and Bunsen 3623. 

We shall provisionally adopt the dates of Mariette, whose long- 
continued excavations in Egypt have given him an_ exceptional 
authority to speak upon the matter; but those who have sailed up 
the Nile, and observed the various phases through which Egyptian 
art has passed will be inclined to think that he has rather fallen short 
of the mark than gone beyond it. 

Menes, we are told, undertook a campaign against the Libyans, 
and after a reign of sixty-two years was eaten by a crocodile (or hip- 
popotamus), a legend which may have originated in the belief that 
Set, the enemy of order and government, revenged himself upon the 
successor of the royal Osiris. Teta, who followed him, was said to 
have written treatises upon medicine and anatomy, and the medical 
papyrus of Ebers contains a chapter which was supposed to have been 
‘discovered ” in his reign, while the sixty-fourth chapter of the Book 
of the Dead was ascribed to the same date. The only other note- 
worthy king of the first dynasty was Uenephes, the builder in all 
probability of the so-called step-pyramid of Sakkfrah. The second 
king of the second dynasty, Kakau or Kaiekhos, established or more 
probably regulated the worship of the bulls Apis and Mnevis, and the 
goat of Mendes. After him Bainuter or Binothris laid down that 
women as well as men might henceforward inherit the throne. 

With the death of the last king of the second dynasty (B.c. 4449) 
the line of Menes seems to have come to an end. It had succeeded 
in welding the whole country together, and suppressing those collateral 
princes whose names are occasionally met with on the monuments. 
The third dynasty was Memphite. To it belongs Snefru or Sephuris 
(B.C. 4290-4260), whose inscriptions in the Wady Magharah tell us 
that the turquoise-mines of Sinai were worked for his benefit, and 
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thy heart be puffed up because of thy riches, for it is God who has 
given them unto thee. Despise not another who is as thou wast; be 
towards him as towards thy equal.” Ptah-Hotep must have been 
advanced in years at the time he wrote his book, if we may judge 
from the feeling language in which he describes old age. 

With the fifth dynasty the Memphite dynasties come to an end. 
The sixth was from Elephantiné. Its most illustrious monarch was 
Merira Pepi I., whose able minister Una has left us a record of his 
widespread activity. Ships of war were built at the First Cataract to 
convey blocks of granite to the north; multitudes of negroes were 
enrolled in the Egyptian army for campaigns against the Semites 
of Asia and the Herusha or Beduins of the isthmus of Suez; the 
garrisons in the Sinaitic peninsula were strengthened ; and the temple 
of Hathor, at Denderah, built by the Horshesu in the mythical age, 
and repaired by Khufu, was rebuilt from the foundations according to 
the original plans, which had been accidentally discovered.! 

The sixth dynasty ended with Queen Neit-akrit, or Nitokris, “‘ with 
the rosy cheeks,’ who completed the third pyramid, left unfinished by 
Men-ka-ra, and, if we may believe Herodotos, avenged herself on the 
murderers of her brother. An age of trouble and disaster, it would 
seem, followed upon her death. The copyists of Manetho give but a 
short duration to the seventh dynasty, and the three kings placed 
after Neit-akrit by the Turin papyrus are made to reign severally only 
two years a month and a day, four years two months and a day, and 
two years a month and a day. 

With the close of the sixth dynasty (Bc. 3500) we may_also date 
the close of the Old Empire For several centuries the history of 
Egypt is a blank Ree royal names are met with on scarabs, or in 
the tablets of Abydos and SakkArah, but their tombs and temples 
have not yet been found. When the darkness that envelops them 
is cleared away, it is with the rise of the eleventh dynasty and the 
Middle Empire (B.c._ 3064). | How long it lasted we do not know, — 
but the period cannot have been a short one. Profound changes have 
taken place when the veil is once more lifted from Egyptian history. 
We find ourselves in a new Egypt; the seat of power has been 

transferred to Thebes, the physical type of the ruling caste is no 
longer that of the Old Empire, and a change has passed over the 


1 Wiedemann doubts this, and be- the real builder of the temple, in order 
lieves that the whole story was in- to give the shrine the reputation of 
vented in the time of Thothmes III, antiquity. 
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religion of the people. It has become gloomy, introspective, and 
mystical ; the light-hearted freedom and practical character that 
formerly distinguished it are gone. Art, too, has undergone modifi- 
eations which imply a long age of development. It has ceased to be 
spontaneous and realistic, and has become conventional. Even the 
fauna and flora are different, and the domestic cat, imported from 
Nubia, for the first time makes its appearance on the threshold of 


Thebes is the capital of the Middle Empire, and a new deity, 
Amun, the god of Thebes, presides over it. Its princes were long the 
vassals of the legitimate dynasties of Herakleopolis, and the first of 
whom we know, Entef 1., claimed to be no more than a simple noble. 
His son, Mentuchotep_L, still calls himself hor, or subordinate king, 
and it is not until three generations afterwards that Entef IV. throws 
off the supremacy of the sovereigns in the north, assumes the title of 
monarch of Upper and Lower Egypt, and founds the eleventh dynasty; _ 
though this honour is also claimed by Mentu-hotep IV. The eraof | 
Theban greatness, however, begins with the Amen-em-hats and-—~ 
Usertasens of the twelfth dynasty. Its founder, Amen-em-hat I., won 
the throne by war, and followed the fashion of the old Memphite Kings 
by building for himself a pyramid. We possess in the Sallier papyrus 
the instructions which he wrote for his son. ~ The relations between 
Egypt and the adjoining districts of Palestine are revealed to us in 
the story of an adventurer named Saneha, who is made to fly from the 
court of the Theban monarch to that of Ammu-enshi, king of Tennu 
in Edom, where, like David, the Egyptian killed a “ champion” famous 
f _ his strength and size. The obelisk which marks the site of 
Heliopolis, near Cairo, was raised by Usertasen I., the son and 

SCeSSOT of Amen-em-hat ; it is the oldest of which we know. It 
racterises the Middle Fiepire, just as the pyramid characterised the 
Empire, and, in the later times at all events, was intended 

rve as a lightning-conductor. At any rate, an inscription at 

. s of it as thus employed. Meanwhile, new colonists 
were @ ser » Sinai, and the turquoise-mines were re-opened. The 
Jat d negroes of Aken and Kush were conquered, and in the 
f oe of the reign of Usertasen III. the southern boundary of 
th ep s fixed at the fortresses of Semneh and Kummeh, thirty- 
miles beyond the Second Cataract, no negro being allowed to come 

~ north ier, except for purposes of trade. Here, in succeeding 
‘reigt be height of the inundation was marked year by year on the 


- 
> 
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rocks, from which we learn that its highest rise was 27 feet 3 inches 
above its rise at the present day. The enormous basin, with its 
tunnel and canal, dug by Amen-em-hat III. on the western bank of 
the Nile, created the modern province of the Fayfim. Its name, 
Meri, or “lake,” was changed by the Greeks into the name of m 
imaginary being, Meeris. Its site is now marked by a depression 
the south-east of the Fayim. Strangely enough, the province and its 
inhabitants were so abhorred by the Egyptians on account of ther 
worship of the god Sebek, and his sacred animal, the crocodile, that 
they are never mentioned on the monuments. It is possible that 
Amen-em-hat peopled the district with the captives he had carried 
away from the south. We know from the paintings on the tomb of 
Prince Khnum-hotep at Beni-hassan that the immigration of the 
Semites into the Delta, which eventually gave it the name of Keftur, 
or Caphtor, ‘Greater Phoenicia,” had already begun in the reign of 
Usertasen II. In the sixth year of the latter’s reign a family of 
thirty-seven Amu or Semites from Absha arrived with their asses and 
goods, and craved permission to settle on the banks of the Nile We 
may still see them with their black hair and hooked noses, and 
Phoenician garments of many colours like the one which Joseph wore. 
They were the forerunners of numerous hordes, who succeeded at last 
not only in making the Delta their own, but even in conquering the 
whole country that had given them hospitality, and under the name of 
the Hyksos ruling over it for more than 500 years. They borrowed the 
alphabet of the Egyptians, under the form assumed by it in the hieratic 
papyri of the Middle Empire ; and this alphabet, after being carried to 
Phoenicia, has become the mother of the alphabets of the civilised world. 
The kings of the thirteenth dynasty ably maintained the empire 
which had been handed down to them. More than 150 are named in 
the Turin papyrus, proving that the number 60, given by the copyists 
of Manetho, is incorrect. Monuments of some of them have been 
found at Asyut, at Abydos, at Bubastis, at Tanis, and elsewhere. The 
twenty-sixth sovereign of them erected colossi in the island of Argo, 
in the very heart of Ethiopia, thus penetrating far beyond the southern- 
most limits of the conquests of the twelfth dynasty. But the following 
dynasty from Xois (Sakha), whose seventy-six kings, according to 
Manetho, reigned for 484 or 134 years, allowed the power it inherited 
to slip through its hands. The fifteenth dynasty bears the ominous 
title of Shepherds, or Hyksos, and testifies to the fact that Egypt had 
passed under the yoke of a foreign domination. 
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Hyksos is the Egyptian hik-shasu, “chief of the Beduins,” or 
“Shepherds,” Shasu being the name given to the Semitic nomades 
of North-western Arabia, The Hyksos, however, are called Men or 
Menti in the inscriptions, Menti being explained in the geographical 
table of Edfu to be the natives of Syria. In accordance with this, 
Manetho speaks of Jerusalem as a Hyksos town, and their Egyptian 
capital, Zoan or Tanis, is connected with Hebron in Numb, xiii. 
22. It is possible that their leaders were Hittite princes, though 
Lepsius believes them to have come from Punt or Southern Arabia ; at 
any rate, their features, as revealed by the few memorials of them 
that exist, more especially the lion of Sdn, belong to a very peculiar 
and non-Semitic type.t But their monuments are rare; after their 
expulsion the Egyptians did their utmost to destroy all that reminded 
them of the hated strangers, and it is only within the last few years 
that M. Mariette’s excavations at Sin or Tanis have brought to light 
some scanty relics of the Shepherd kings. 
‘Their rule lasted, according to Manetho, for 511 years,? and this 
seems to be confirmed by a granite slab found at San, of the time of 


1M Maspero has lately questioned 


fifteenth dynasty <anueaiae consists 
‘the peculiar type represented by 


of Thebans for 250 years, and his six- 


» monuments of Sin is really that of 
the Hyksos, and not rather of the 
original population of the district. 

_ 2 This number is obtained from the 
fragment of Manetho preserved 

Josephus (Cont, Ap. i. 14, 15). 

and Eusebius are hopelessly 

meted. Africanus makes the fifteenth 
dynasty consist of six “ Phoenician” 
king , reigning in all 284 years; but the 
jumber of years assigned to each does 

‘not always agree with that given by 
Jose ht , and the leader of the dynasty, 


t “Shept re ction and, doubtless 
foll etek example of Manetho, 
reckor the contemporary native princes 
at Thebes as alone legitimate. His 


teenth dynasty also of five Thebans for 
190 years. In the seventeenth dynasty 
he enumerates four Phoenician Shepherd 
kings for 103 years, though forty-three 
independent sovereigns had time mean- 
while to reign at Thebes. While, there- 
fore, according to Africanus, the Shep- 
herds oceupied the country for 953 yeurs, 
according to Kusebins the contemporary 
Theban dynasties extended over only 
543 years (or, supposing the seventeenth 
dynasty to be contemporary with the 
latter, only 440 years), The numbers 
are plainly exaggerated, and the round 
numbers in Eusebius suspicious ; but it is 
probable that the Theban princes did | 
not recover their independence until some 
time after the Hyksos conquest, so that 


it was only during the reigns of the later 


Shepherd kings that Manetho was able 
to reckon the Theban dynasties as col- 
lateral. The seventeenth Shepherd 
dynasty is distinguished on the monu- 
ments from the two preceding ones by 
the name of Menti-Petti. 
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Ramses II., which is dated in the 400th year of the (Hyksos) king, 
Set-aa-pehti Nubti—if, that is, the latter can be identified with 
the Saites who leads the seventeenth dynasty of Manetho (B.c. 1806). 
It must, however, be admitted that Set was specially the god of the 
Shepherds, and that his name enters into the composition of several of 
theirs (such as Staan, Asseth, and Sethos). Some time appears to 
have elapsed before the Semitic hordes consolidated themselves under the 
rule of a single prince, to whom the name of Salatis or Shaladh, “ the 
Sultan,” is given, and who established his court at Memphis. Like 
the Moors in Spain, the Hyksos seem never to have succeeded in 
reducing the whole of Egypt to subjection, though the few native 
princes who managed to maintain themselves in the south were no 
doubt tributary to the earlier Shepherd monarchs ; and Wiedemann’s 
discovery that the granite statue (A) in the Louvre, which was usurped 
by Amenophis III., is really a monument of the Hyksos prince Apepi, 
proves that the latter subjected to his sway thirty-six districts of 
Nubia. Gradually, however, the power of the Hyksos became weaker, 
the tributary princes made themselves independent, and the Aék or 
governor of Thebes collected around him a rival court. Meanwhile 
the Hyksos kings had fully submitted themselves to the influence of 
Egyptian civilisation. They had adopted the manners and customs, 
the art and literature, even the religion and the gods, of their conquered 
subjects. They gave themselves the titles of their predecessors, and 


, raised temples and sphinxes in honour of the deities of Egypt. Zoan 


= 


or Tanis was made their capital and adorned with splendid buildings, 
so that its foundation could well be ascribed to them. Here they sur- 
rounded themselves with the scribes and savans of both Egypt and 
Asia, and a geometrical papyrus written under their patronage has 
survived to tell us of the culture they professed. Their hold upon 
the country was confirmed by the construction of two fortresses at 
Ha-uar or Avaris, in the Sethroite nome, and Sherohan ? on the frontier, 
the first of which was garrisoned with 240,000 men; but their direct 
power does not seem to have extended further south than the Fayim. 
It was during the domination of one of the three Hyksos dynasties 
that first Abraham and then Joseph must have entered Egypt, and 
found a ready welcome among a people of kindred race. 

But the rule of the Shepherds was drawing to a close. Their 


1 Maspero, however, holds that the like the year 363 of Harmakhis men- 
date merely refers to the 400th year of _ tioned at Edfu. 
the mythical reign of Set or Typhon, * Sharuhen in Josh. xix. 6. 
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monarch Apepi or Apophis, as we learn from the legend in the Sallier 
papyrus, had deserted Tanis and established his capital at Avaris,— 
an indication, perhaps, that the limits of Hyksos authority had been 
gradually contracting. Nevertheless, he still claimed supremacy over 
the subordinate native princes of the south, and in an evil day deter- 
mined to displace Ra-skenen, the hik or governor of Thebes. Ra- 
skenen submitted to his first demand that he should worship no other 
gods but Amun-Ra; but when the tyrant sent a still more exacting 
message, Ra-skenen ventured to raise the standard of revolt, and sum- 
moned the other oppressed chieftains of Egypt to his aid. ‘The war 
of independence was begun, the foreigners were driven from one 
position to another, and a national fleet was built by Ra-skenen Taa II., 
whose three successors, Ra-skenen III., Kames,! and Aahmes, concluded 
the work. Avaris was captured in the fifth year of the last-named 
prince and Sherohan in the sixth, and Egypt was now free, Aahmes 
founded the eighteenth dynasty and the new empire (B.c. 1703), and 
with it a new era of prosperity and glory for the country of his 
ancestors. 

The same outburst of vigour and military activity that followed 
the expulsion of the Moors from Spain followed also the expulsion of 
the Hyksos. The injuries Egypt had endured at the hands of Asia 
were avenged upon Asia itself. The old policy of exclusiveness and 
non-interference in Asiatic affairs was renounced, the war was carried 
into the East, and the boundaries of the empire were laid on the banks 
of the Euphrates, Palestine was occupied by Egyptian garrisons, and 
in thus flinging herself upon Asia, Egypt became an Asiatic power. 
The penalty was paid by a future generation. Asiatic customs and 
aspirations penetrated into the kingdom of the Pharaohs, the popula- . 
tion and the court itself became semi-Asiatic, and, exhausted by the 
efforts it had made, Egypt at last fell a prey to internal dissensions 
and the assaults of foreign enemies. 

But for a time, under the great monarchs of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties, the brilliant policy they had inaugurated seemed 
eminently successful. Time after time their armies marched out of 
“hundred-gated Thebes,” returning with new rolls of conquered 
provinces, with the plunder and tribute of the East, and with trains of 
paren for the erection of the gigantic monuments in which the 


4 Uot-kheper-Ra-Kames is the Alis- sented by s, as in Suphis for Khufu, 
of Manetho, who captured Men-kheper-Ra (Thothmes IIL.) is Mes- 
omhis, Ubeing read for¢,and kh repre- pheres (Misaphris) in Manetho and Pliny. 
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spirit of the conquerors sought expression. The city-like ruin of 
Karnak, with its obelisks and columns and carvings, the huge mono- 
liths of granite that watched over the plain of Thebes, the temple of 
Abu-Simbel, hewn out of a mountain and guarded by colossi, whose 
countenances betokened the divine calm of undisputed majesty, were 
all so many memorials of titanic conceptions and more than human 
pride. Nobler and better than these, however, were the earlier 
monuments of a Thothmes or a Hatasu, in which Egyptian art gave 
utterance to its renaissance in delicately-finished and brilliantly-painted 
sculpture on stone. The little temple of Amada in Nubia, built by 
Thothmes III. in honour of his young wife, or the ruined walls of 
Queen Hatasu’s temple at Deir el-Bahri, on which is carved the story 
of Egyptian exploration in the land of Punt, are, in the artist’s eyes, 
worth far more than the colossal monuments of Ramses II. 

The first care of Aahmes or Amosis, after driving out the foreigner, 
was to unite Egypt again into a single monarchy. Gradually the 
petty kings were reduced to the rank of feudal princes, and the defeat 
of the Nubian sovereign Teta placed the country between the Cataracts 
once more in Egyptian hands. But it was his second successor, 
Thothmes I., who was the first ofa long line of great conquerors. In 
the south he added the Soudan to Egypt, and appointed ‘“‘a governor 
of Kush ;” in the east he carried his arms as far as Naharina, or the 
land of the Orontes. But his achievements were eclipsed by those of 
his second son, Thothmes III. For a while his elder sister Hatasu 
ruled as regent with more than masculine energy and _ ability, 
and her little brother was believed in later legend to have fled, 
like the god Horos, to the marshes of Buto in the north. The 
loftiest obelisk in the world was, by her orders, carved out of the 
granite rocks of Assuan, engraved, floated down the Nile, and set up at 
Karnak, in the short space of seven months. Stately temples rose at 
her command, and a voyage of discovery was made to the land of Punt 
and the African coast near Cape Guardafui, whence the explorers brought 
back strange plants and stones and animals, among them a chimpanzee. 
For fifteen years Hatasu ruled supreme. Then the youthful Thothmes, 
grown to man’s estate, claimed and received a share in the govern- 
ment, and six years later the queen died. 

As a military power, as the arbiter of the destinies of the ancient 
civilised world, Egypt reached its zenith under the sway of Thothmes. 
During his long reign of fifty-three years eleven months and four days, 
the country was covered with monuments, and became the centre of 





- from Punt. 
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one God of Light, whom he worshipped, like his mother, under 
the symbol of the solar disk (aten), and fanatically intolerant of 
Amun-Ra and the state-gods of Thebes. _Qpen war soon broke out 
between him and the priests. By royal edict the sacred names of 
“Amun and Mut were erased from the monuments of Egypt, the 
king’s own name was changed to Khu-ep-Aten—“ the splendour of the 
solar disk ;” and Thebes, the city of Amun, with all its temples and 
onuiente of victory, was left, in order that a new capital might be 
founded at Tel el-Amarna. Here a magnificent shrine was built to 
the new divinity of the Pharaoh, not after the venerable model of the 
temples of Egypt, but of those of the subject Phoenicians. It would 
seem that the king had originally intended to plant this in the city of 
Thebes itself, and that his retirement to his new capital was al 
enforced flight. Here he surrounded himself by his relations and the 
converts to the new doctrines,—one of the latter, Meri-Ra, being made 
chief prophet of his temple and adorned with a golden chain His 
generals, indeed, continued to gain victories in Syria and Ethiopia, but 
the upper classes of Egypt were in secret revolt, and the country was 
fermenting with the suppressed bitterness of religious hatred. He died 
leaving seven daughters and no sons, and was followed by two of his 
sons-in-law and the master of his horse, whose united reigns hardly 
filled up a single generation. Ai, the master of the horse, had married 
the foster-mother of Khu-en-Aten, and during his short reign seems to 
have carried out a vigorous policy. He returned to the orthodox 
worship of Amun, and was accordingly allowed a place in the royal 
burial-ground of Thebes by the priests. But his death was the signal 
for fresh dissensions, which were healed only by the accession of Hor- 
em-hib, the Armais—not Horos—of Manetho (whose list of the kings of 
the eighteenth dynasty is in the greatest confusion). | Hor-em-hib had 
married the sister-in-law of Khu-en-Aten. He enlarged the great 
temple of Amun at Thebes, re-conquered Kush, and received tribute 
With him the eighteenth dynasty came to an end.? 
Ramses (Ramessu) I., the founder of the nineteenth dynasty, came 
from Lower Egypt, and was probably of Semitic extraction. He 


1 Among the kings belonging to the 


close of the eighteenth dynasty may be 
mentioned Teta Menephthah, who was 
worshipped under the nineteenth dy- 
nasty. Ra-en-tui, another king of the 
same period, is called king of Lower 
Egypt only in the temple of Ramses II. 


at Abydos, from which we may infer 
that the nineteenth dynasty began with 
reigning over the Thebaid alone. Ai 
seems to have been followed by his two 
brothers -in-law, Tut-ankh-Amun and 
Ra-s-aa-ka-nekht-kheperu. 
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was related—apparently by marriage—to Hor-em-hib, and his short 
reign of six years was chiefly signalised by the beginning of the 
long struggle with the Kheta or Hittites, now the most powerful 
people in Western Asia. His son, Seti Menephthah I., or Sethos, the 
builder of the great hall of columns at Karnak and the principal 
temple of Abydos, once more restored the waning military fame of 
Egypt. The incursions of the Beduins into the Delta were mercilessly 
avenged. Palestine was overrun from one end to the other; the 
Pheenicians of the Lebanon submitted voluntarily ; Kadesh, “in the 
land of the Amorites,” once the southern stronghold of the Hittites, 
was captured ; and Mautenur, the Hittite monarch, after several years 
of conflict, was forced to make alliance with the Egyptian conqueror. 
A new enemy had meanwhile appeared on the coast in the shape of 
the Libyans. They, too, -however, were defeated, and Thebes was 
filled with the spoil of the stranger.! Such victories were needed 
to condone the religious failings of the new dynasty, which worshipped 
the foreign gods of Canaan, at the head of them all Baal-Sutekh, or 
Set, once the patron-deity of the hated Hyksos, but now the divinity 
after whom the Egyptian king was himself named, Ramses II. 
or Sestesura, the Sesostris of the Greeks, son and successor of Seti, 


to have died at the ripe age of eighty: He was the grand monarque of 
Egypt. His long reign, his colossal buildings, his incessant wars, and 
the victories he claimed, all make him the prototype of Louis Quatorze. 
Por a time he had been associated in the government with his father, 
whose death was the signal for a renewal of the war between Egypt 
and the Hittites. he Hittites had summoned their allies from the 
farthest regions of their empire. The Dardanians (Dardani) came from 
‘the Troad, the Masu or Mysians from their cities of Tlion (J/una)? and 
om Kolkhians or Keshkesh from the Kaukasos, the Syrians 
.Orontes, the Phcenicians from Arvad. Kadesh, on the Orontes, 

‘eof the war. It was here that Ramses saved himself 

ambush of the enemy, partly perhaps by his personal bravery, 

y the swiftness of his horses, But the event was made the 

of along heroic Spoon by Patiaur;'t the Reyptian Homer, who 


ult to determine the exact Thothmes I, without taking the 
ti's successes, since, like trouble to draw up a list of his 
own. 
* Brugsch reads this as Manna, “‘ Mw- 
onia,” 
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won the prize for his verses above all other competitors in the seventh 

year of the king’s reign. It was treated with true epic exaggeration; 

the interference of the gods was freely invoked, and the achievement 

transferred to the region of myth. “But the vanity of Ramses never 

wearied of reading the legend in which he played the leading part 

The poem was inscribed on the walls of Abydos, of Luxor, of Karnak, 

of Abu-Simbel,—everywhere, in short, where the grand monarque raised 

his buildings and allowed his subjects to read the record of his deeds. 

As a matter of fact ‘his victories over the Hittites were Kadmeian 

ones. At one time the Egyptian generals prevailed over the enemy, 

and the statues of Ramses were erected in the city of Tunep, or carved 

in stone at the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb, while hymns of victory were 

sung at Thebes, and gangs of captives were lashed to work at the 

monuments of the mighty conqueror; but: at another time the tide of 

fortune changed, and Carchemish rather than Thebes had reason 

to triumph. For years the struggle continued, until, in the thirty- 
fourth year of Ramses, the two nations, exhausted with the equally- 
balanced conflict, were fain to make peace. Ramses and Khita-sir, 
“the great king of the Hittites,’ entered into an alliance, defensive 
and offensive, agreeing that neither side should punish the political 
offenders who had fled from the one country into the other during the 
time of war. The Hittite text of the treaty was engraved on 4 
tablet of silver in the peculiar characters of Carchemish, while 
the Egyptian copy was sculptured on the walls of the temples of 
Ramses. It was ratified by the marriage of Ramses with the daughter 
of the Hittite king. 

Meanwhile raids were made upon the hapless negroes in the south, 
and Askalon, which had dared to resist the will of the Egyptian 
monarch, was stormed and sacked. The Libyans sent tribute, and 
fresh gold-mines were opened in Nubia, where miserable captives rotted 
to death. The Israelites in Goshen built the treasure-cities of Pithom 
and Raamses, or Zoan, and colossal statues of the monarch were 
carved out of the granite rocks of Syene, and set up in front of 
the temple of Ptah at Memphis, and of the Ramesseum, “the tomb 
of Osymandyas,” at Thebes. The monolith of the Ramesseum, now 
shattered by earthquake, was no less than sixty feet high. But 
Ramses cared more for the size and number of his buildings than for 
their careful construction and artistic finish, The work is mostly 
‘‘scamped,” the walls ill-built, the sculptures coarse and tasteless. To 
this, however, Abu-Simbel forms a striking exception. Here, among 
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the silent sands of Nubia, one of the world’s wonders was carved in 
the rock. A huge and solemn temple was hewn out of a mountain, 
and its entrance guarded by four colossi, each with a divine calm 
imprinted upon its mighty features, and with eyes fixed towards the 
rising of the sun. Abu-Simbel is the noblest memorial left us by the 
barren wars and vainglorious monuments of Ramses-Sesostris. 

His family must have been a large one. The temple of Abydos 
records the names of sixty daughters and fifty-nine sons, the fourteenth 
of whom, Menephthah II., was the next king. His first work was to 
repel a formidable naval attack by Libyans and various tribes from 
the north, in whom some have seen Sardinians, Sicilians, and Akhans, 
They were led by the Libyan king, Marmaiu, the son of Did, and had 
penetrated as far as Heliopolis, sweeping over the Delta like a swarm 
of locusts. The invaders were almost completely destroyed, and pro- 
digious booty fell into the hands of the royal army. This was in the 
fifth year of the king’s reign. Shortly afterwards, according to the 
most accepted theory, the exodus of the Israelites took place (B.c. 
1320). 

Three more inglorious reigns over a divided Egypt bring us to 
the end of the nineteenth dynasty. It had been a period of civil war 
and foreign invasion. —Avisn, a Syrian from Pheenicia, made himself 
master of a large part of the country, at the head of an army of 
revolted slaves, The history of this troubled time is glanced at in the 
great Harris papyrus; it is given in more detail by Diodéros Siculus,! 
who calls the rebels Babylonians, and by Manetho,? who terms their 
leader Osarsiph, and identifies him with Moses. Osarsiph had been a 
priest of Heliopolis, and in conjunction with the Hyksos, who had 

sent troops from Jerusalem, occupied Avaris, the old fortress of the 
‘Shepherds. For thirteen years Egypt suffered under this foreign rule; 
then Set-nekht, whom Manetho names Amenophis, advanced with an 

‘from the south, drove out the Semites and slaves, put down the 
_ chiefs, and united the country under one sceptre. He ushered 
in the twentieth dynasty (no. 1288), and was succeeded by his son, 


pret Ee Menephthah Si aah was one 

re Joseph. cont. Ap. i. 27. As of the kings or anti-kings who preceded 
Manetho makes the legitimate king under Arisu, with whom he has sometimes 
we. this happened an Amenophis, it been identified, and owed the crown to a 
possible he has divided the name of Theban noble, Bai, and Scti the governor 
yephthah Si-ptah, the tomb of whose of Kush, The foreign slaves were called 

wife, Ta-nser (the Thuoris of Manetho), lepers by the Egyptians, which Manetho 
‘Se ak % Thebes, between Amenophis and has mistaken for leprous Egyptians, 
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Ramses III., the Rhampsinitos of Herodotos, who had been a boy of 
five years of age at the time of his father’s successes. Ramses III. is 
the last of the native heroes. Egypt was surrounded by its enemies 
when he assumed its double crown. The Libyans, under their princes 
Zamar and Zautmar, were the first to attack it. But they were driven 
off after a fierce battle, in which they left 12,535 dead upon the field 
The next struggle was by sea. The Hittites of Carchemish, and their 
allies from the islands of the Mediterranean, from Asia Minor, and 
from the Kaukasos, came in overwhelming force in the ships of 
Arados, But they, too, were defeated and the waters reddened with 
their slaughter, while their camp on land was plundered and burned. 
Then, in the king’s eleventh year, came a new assault by the Maxyes 
under their chief Massala, the son of Kapur. They had penetrated ss 
far as the Kanopic branch of the Nile when the avenging hand of 
Ramses fell upon them. They were partly slain, partly drafted into 
the Egyptian forces, for Egypt was now obliged to depend largely 
upon mercenary troops. Even the negroes had ventured to invade 
the south, but they too were chastised, and the country was at last 
at peace. Ramses had filled his coffers with the spoil of his enemies, 
and now increased his wealth by building a fleet of merchantmen in 
the harbour of Suez, by renewing the mining-stations of Sinai, and by 
opening mines of copper elsewhere. The construction of new temples 
marked the revival of Egyptian prosperity; and at Medinet-Abu, opposite 
Luxor, the solitary example of an Egyptian palace that remains was 
erected. But with all his riches and success, Ramses was not pre- 
served from a dangerous harem-conspiracy, which, however, was 
detected and its authors put to death. When he died he left his son, 
Ramses IV., a prosperous and peaceful kingdom ; the empire of earlier 
days had gone, and Egypt was contracted to its own borders, but 
within those borders it was at peace. The succeeding kings of the 
nineteenth dynasty were all named Ramses, and each was as 
insignificant as his predecessor. The high priests of Amun at Thebes 
gradually supplanted their power, until at last all things were ripe for 
revolution, and the high priest Hirhor seized the throne and established 
a new dynasty (B.c. 1110). 

But though Hirhor claimed to be king of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
it was only in the Thebaid that his authority was undisputed. The 
descendants of Ramses XIII. and their adherents had been banished 
to the Great Oasis ; but a rival dynasty, alone recognised by Manetho 
under the title of the twenty-first, and founded by Si-Mentu Mei-Amun 
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or Smendés, ruled at Tanis. Another power, however, soon appeared 
upon the scene. A great-grandson of Ramses XIII, the last king of 
the twentieth dynasty, had married the daughter of Panu-res-nes, “the 
great prince” of the Libyan mercenaries in the Delta, whom Brugsch 
supposes to have been an Assyrian monarch. But the names which 
he believes to be Assyrian are in no way so, and are probably to be 
regarded as Libyan! Pinotem (Pinetsem) II., the great-grandson of 
Hirhor, had been succeeded by his son Men-kheper-Ra, when Sheshank 
or Shishak, the leader of the mercenaries in the Delta, and fifth in 
descent from a certain foreigner named Bubui or Buai, with his son 
Naromath, established himself as independent king at Bubastis. A 
movement seems to have previously broken out at Thebes in favour 
of the banished Ramessids, in consequence of which the latter were 
recalled. Sheshank must have extended his power as far as Middle 
Egypt, since his son Naromath was buried in state during his father’s 
lifetime at Abydos, while the throne of Tanis was occupied by 
Psiunkha or Pisebkhan L,? the Psusennes of Manetho. It was during 
this period of internal dissension that the bodies of Thothmes IIL, of 
Ramses II., and of the other great princes of the 18th and 19th 
dynasties, were transferred from their tombs to the secret cavern near 
Deir el-Bah&ri, at Thebes, where they were interred along with the 
members of the family of Pinotem.? Hor Psiunkha II.* was the 
successor of Psiunkha I., and was perhaps the king who sought to 
strengthen himself against the growing power of the Libyan mercenaries 
by marrying his daughter to Solomon. But all precautions were in 
vain. Sheshank I., the descendant of the Sheshank already mentioned, 





1 The Mat, of whom Panu-res-nes and 
his successors were princes, were the 
Libyan Mashuash or Maxyes. Wiede- 
mann (Geschichte Aegyptens von Psam- 
metich I. bis auf Alexander den Grossen, 
p- 84), points out that the passage 
rendered by Brugsch, ‘‘A memorial 
tablet was erected in the language of the 
land of Bab(el),” is really, ‘‘A stele was 
set up to her made of stone from the 
land of Ba . . su-t.” 

2 Called Pasiuenkha by Birch. 

3 The discovery of these mummies 
has enabled M. Maspero to restore the 
genealogy of the line of Hirhor as 
follows :—(1) Hir-hor, high - priest and 


king, reigned at least sixteen years; 
(2) Pionkhi, his son, high - priest; (3) 
Pinotem I., his son, high- priest; (4) 
Pinotem II., his son, king. His two 
sons were (5) Masahirti, the high-priest, 
and (6) Men-kheper-Ra, the king. Men- 
kheper-Ra’s son and successor was (7) Pin- 
otem III. Pinotem II. had married, first, 
Neithibreshnu, by whom he had Masa- 
hirti, whose daughter was the princess 
Isimkheb (Ast-em-kheb), and, secondly, 
queen Ma-ke-Ra, whose son was Men- 
kheper-Ra. The latter married Isimkheb, 
and built the great mud-brick fortress of 
El Haybf, between Beni-Suef and Minieh. 
4 Called Har-pasebensha by Birch. 
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overthrew both the rival dynasties of Tanis and Thebes, and heads the 
twenty-second dynasty, B.c. 980, establishing his court at Bubastis 

Sheshank signalised his reign by overrunning Judah, Edom, and 
the southern part of Israel, and capturing Jerusalem, a list of the con 
quered towns being engraved on the wall of Karnak, His successor, 
whose names have been erroneously imagined to be Assyrian, proved 
a race of rois fainéants, Egypt became once more divided among s 
number of petty kings, and the Ethiopian monarchs of Napata, who 
derived their origin from the banished family of Hirhor, claimed 
suzerainty over their former rulers. One of these, Pi-ankhi, has left 
us a record of his triumphs over Tefnekht of Sais, — called 
Tnéphakhthos, the father of Bocchoris, by Diodéros,— who had 
captured Memphis and made himself master of all Lower Egypt. The 
rebel prince himself fled to Cyprus, but was pardoned and allowed 
to return to Egypt. His son Bak-en-ran-ef, or Bocchoris, occupied the 
whole of Manetho’s twenty-fourth dynasty, while Mi-Amun Nat, the 
son of Piankhi, reigned at Thebes. Bocchoris was captured and 
burned alive by the Ethiopian Shabaka or Sabako,! the son of Kashts, 
who founded the twenty-fifth dynasty and reunited the Egyptian 
monarchy. After his defeat by Sargon, the Assyrian king, at Raphis 
in B.C. 720, he died, and was followed first by Shabatuk and then by 
Taharka (Tirhakah or Tarakos), the brother-in-law of Sabako. 
Tirhakah found himself in possession of a prosperous kingdom,— 
threatened, however, by the rising power of the Assyrians, and under- 
mined by native discontent at the rule of the Ethiopian stranger. 
After the indecisive battle with Sennacherib at Eltekeh in B.c. 701, 
Tirhakah was left in peace for some years, until, in the twenty-third 
year of his reign (B.C. 672), he was attacked and driven out of Egypt 
by the Assyrian armies of Esar-haddon. Egypt became a province of 
Assyria, divided into twenty satrapies, each governed by a native 
prince. It was these twenty satrapics that constituted the dodecarehy 
of Herodotos. 

But more than once Tirhakah marched down from Ethiopia and 
endeavoured to recover his lost dominion. He was aided by the 
satraps and people, who naturally preferred the rule of the Ethiopian 
to that of the Assyrian. Twice did he advance as far as the Delta, 
and twice was he driven back again by the Assyrians, Necho of 
Memphis and Sais, and the chief ally of Tirhakah, being on the 





1 Called So in 2 Kings xvii. 4. 
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second occasion sent in chains to Nineveh. At last the old Ethiopian 
monarch died, and his successor Rut-Amen, or Urdaman, the son of 
Sabako, determined once more to wrest the sovereignty of Egypt 
from Asia. Thebes and Memphis opened their gates, and even Tyre 
sent help. But the Assyrians returned and executed terrible ven- 
geance.\(No-Amon or Thebes was plundered and destroyed, the 
ground strewn with its ruins, and two of the obelisks at Karnak 
sent as trophies to Nineveh.1 

But the Assyrian yoke was at last shaken off. Psamtik or 
Psammetikhos, the son of Necho of Sais, led the insurgents. Born in 
the Delta, he was probably of Semitic origin, but his marriage with a 
princess of the house of Bocchoris gave him the rights of a legitimate 
king. The moment was a favourable one for revolt. The Assyrian 
empire had been exhausted by the conquest of Elam, and the Viceroy 
of Babylonia was in open rebellion in concert with the nations of the 
west, Gyges of Lydia sent Karian and Ionian troops to the aid of 
Psammetikhos, and with these he drove out the Assyrian garrisons 
and reduced the vassal-kings. The decisive battle was fought at 
Menuf or Momemphis. Psammetikhos became the sole and inde- 
pendent lord of united Egypt, and the foreign mercenaries were 
rewarded with a permanent settlement near Bubastis.s With the 
twenty-sixth dynasty (B.c. 660), the St. Luke’s summer of Egyptian 
history begins. The revival of peace, of power, and of prosperity, 
was marked also by a revival of art. Sais was adorned with buildings 
which almost rivalled the mighty monuments of Thebes; the sacred 
bulls were enshrined in vast sarcophagi in a new gallery of the 
Serapeum ; screens were introduced in the temples to hide the interior 
from the vulgar gaze; and a new cursive hand, the demotic, came into 
use. But the government had ceased to be national; it had gained | 
its power by Hellenic aid, and from this time forward Greek influence a 
began to prevail The king’s person is protected by a Greek body- 
guard ; the native soldiers desert to Ethiopia, and the oldest Ionic 
inscription we possess records the pursuit of them by the foreign 
mercenaries of Psammetikhos. The mart of Naukratis is founded by 
the Milesians at the mouth of the Kanopic channel, and a new class of 
persons, interpreters or dragomen, spring up in the country. 

Necho the son of Psammetikhos flung aside the old exclusive policy 
of Egypt, and in rivalry with the merchant cities of Ionia strove to 


1 The destruction of the city is alluded to in Nahum iii. 8-10. 
Z 
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make the Egyptians the chief trading people of the world. An 
attempt was accordingly made to unite the Red Sea and the Med- 
terranean by cutting a canal from Bubastis to the Bitter Lakes, and 
only given up after the death of 120,000 of the labourers. Pheoenician 
ships were sent to circumnavigate Africa, and returned successful after 
three years’ absence. But the inland trade of Asia, which paseed 
through Carchemish and Tyre, still remained to be secured. The fall 
of the Assyrian empire allowed this project also to be realised, and 
Josiah, who stood in the way of the Egyptian army, was defeated and 
slain. But the hymns of triumph once chanted’ to Amun were now 
replaced by an embassy to the Greek oracle of Brankhids, carrying 
with it the war-tunic of the Egyptian king. Egypt was fast becoming 
Hellenised ; the old riddle of the sphinx was being solved, and the 
venerable mystery of Egypt yielding to the innovating rationalism of 
the upstart Greek. Necho’s dreams of Asiatic sovereignty were 
dissipated by his defeat at Carchemish at the hands of Nebuchadrezzar. 
His successor, Psammetikhos IL, reigned but five years; Uah-ab-ra 
(Hophra), or Apries, who followed (B.c. 589), avenging his grand- 
father’s reverses by capturing Sidon and Gaza. But Nebuchadrezzar 
again shattered the Egyptian forces, and even overran Egypt itself. 
Then came the ill-fated expedition against Kyréné and Barka, followed 
by the revolt of the army and the accession of Aahmes II., or Amasis, to 
the throne (B.c. 570). Apries and his Greek mercenaries were over- 
thrown at Momemphis, and Apries himself soon afterwards put to death. 
Amasis, a nobleman of Siuf, who had married a sister of the late king, 
and whose mother, Tapert, was related to Apries,' continued the policy 
of his predecessors, One of his wives was a Greek of Kyréné. 
Naukratis was granted a charter and constitution, all Hellenes whatso- 
ever being admitted to its privileges, and temples were raised to 
Hellenic gods. Meantime Kypros was conquered, and wealth and 
plenty flowed into Egypt. The end, however, was at hand. 
Kambyses declared war against the Egyptian king, and, led across the 
desert by a Greek refugee, entered Egypt (B.c. 525). Amasis died 
at this critical moment, and his young and inexperienced successor, 
Psammetikhos II, was defeated, captured in Memphis, and put to death. 
And so the land of Thothmes and Ramses became a dependency of the 

Persian Empire. 
In B.C. 486 a revolt broke out under Khabash, the effect of which 


1 Révillout in Rev. égyptologique, 1881, pp. 96-8. 
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The mission of Egypt among the nations was fulfilled ; it had lit the 
torch of civilisation in ages inconceivably remote, and had passed it on 
to the other peoples of the west. Its task now was to receive and 
shelter Alexandria, through which the culture of the West might be 
carried in turn to the decaying nations of the ancient East. In 
Alexandria, the meeting-place of Orient and Occident, of old and nev, 
of mysticism and science, the history of Pharaonic Egypt fitly comes to 


a close. 

_iligio and Mythology.—The exact character of Egyptian religion 
is a matter of dispute. All we can assert is that, as everywhere els, 
it underwent change and development during its long period of exit 
ence, and that there was a considerable difference between the religious 
ideas of the upper and lower classes. The chief difficulty it presents 
is the mixture of high spiritual conceptions and debased animal-worship 
which we find in it. Hence the conflicting theories it has called forth. 
According to De Rougé, Egyptian religion was essentially monotheistic, 
other scholars see in it a pure pantheism, while Renouf makes it what 
has been termed henotheistic. The animal-worship has been accounted 
for by a mixture of race, a primitive Nigritian population being 
supposed to have been conquered by monotheistic or pantheistic 
conquerors from Asia, who allowed the subject race to retain its old 
superstitions. But this hypothesis is overthrown by further acquaint- 
ance with the monuments. 

—- One thing is quite clear. The kernel of the Egyptian state 
religion was solar. Each great city had its own deities, which, before 
the time of Menes, had been united into a hierarchy. But at the head 
of each hierarchy stood a form of the Sun-god, worshipped as Ptah 
at Memphis, Amun-Ra at Thebes, Tum at Heliopolis, Osiris at This 
and Abydos, Mentu at Hermonthis. The unification of the empire 
brought with it the unification of these various circles of gods. They 
were all grouped together under the sovereignty of Ptah while the 
Old Empire lasted, of Amun when Thebes gained the supremacy. 
Nuter, “god,” has been shown by Renouf to have originally meant 
‘the strong one,” a curious parallel to the Greek iepds, the equivalent 
of the Sanskrit tshiras, whose primitive signification is still preserved 
in such Homeric phrases as iepdy pevos. Like men and animals, each 
god had his ka or “ shadow,” which was regarded not only as a second 
self, but also as more real and permanent than the self which we 
perceive. The abstract notion of divinity presented itself to the mind 
of the Egyptian as the ia or soul of the universe. God in the 


_ 
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through whom the righteous dead are justified before the tribunal of 
his father. 

In the philosophic system of the priesthood, Nun or Chaos was the 
first cause from which all proceed,—unshaped, eternal, and immutable 
matter. Kheper, the scarabzeus with the sun’s disk, was the creative 
principle of life which implanted in matter the seeds of life and light 
Ptah, “‘the opener,” was the personal creator or demiurge, who, along 
with the seven Khnumu or architects, gave form to these seeds, and 
was at once the creator and opener of the primsval egg of the univers 
—the ball of earth rolled along by Kheper—out of which came the sun 
and moon according to the older myth, the elements and forms of 
heaven and earth according to the later philosophy. Nut, the sky, 
with the star and boat of the sun upon her back; Seb, the earth, the 
symbol of time and eternity; and Amenti or Hades, now took their 
several shapes and places. Over this threefold world the gods and 
other divine beings presided. 

It would be wearisome to recount more than a few of the principal 
divinities. Ptah, with his wife Sekhet, the cat-headed goddess of 
Bubastis, and his son Im-hotep or A¢sculapius, comes first. He 1s 
represented with the body of a mummy and the symbols of power, 
life, or stability in his hands, It was to him that the bull Hapi or 
Apis, the representative of the creative powers of nature and the fer- 
tilising waters of the Nile, was sacred. Next to Ptah stands Ra, the 
Sun-god of Heliopolis, worshipped under seventy-five forms, and called 
the king of gods and men. Into his hands Ptah had delivered the 
germs of creation, and, like Ptah, he had existed in the womb of Nu 
Here he first appeared as Tum, the setting sun; then, as he passed in 
his boat over the waters of the lower world and the folds of the 
serpent Apepi during the night, he was known as Khnum ; while it is 
as the child Har-makhis (Hor-em-khuti), whose symbol is the sphinx, 
that he rises again from death and sleep each morning on the bud of 

the lotus-flower that floats on the breast of Nu. This daily birth was 
held to take place in the bosom of Isis, Mut, or Hathor. Ra is 
represented with the head of his sacred bird, the hawk, and the solar 
disk surmounted by the ureus above; and the mystical Phenix 
(bennu), which brings the ashes of its former self to Heliopolis every 
500 years, seems also to have been his symbol. When worshipped as 
Tum (or Atum), he has a man’s head, with the combined crowns of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, though as Nofer-Tum he wears a lion’s head, 
above which stands a hawk with a lotus crown. The name of Khnum 
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(Khnubis or Knuphis) was originally derived from the local cult of 
Elephantiné, but came to be applied to Ra when regarded as passing 
from one day to another after his descent to the infernal world. His 
old attributes remained attached to him, so that he sometimes takes 
the place of Ptah, being represented as moulding the egg of the 
universe, and fashioning mankind. He has a ram’s head, and the 
symbols connected with him show that his primitive worshippers 
regarded him as presiding over generation. Horos, symbolised now 
by the winged solar disk, now by a hawk-headed man, now by the 
hawk bearing a scourge, now again by a child on a lotus flower, merges 
in the days of the united monarchy into Har-makhis, the avenger of 
Osiris. 

But after the rise of the Theban dynasty the supreme form under 
which Ra was worshipped was Amun, “the hidden one.” In course 
of time he absorbed into himself almost all the other deities of Egypt, 
more especially Ra and Khnum. He reigns over this earth, as his 
representatives, the Pharaohs, over Egypt, and inspires mankind with 
the sense of right. He is called Khem as the self-begetting deity, 
“the living Osiris” as the animating principle of the universe. On 
his head he wears a lofty crown of feathers, sometimes replaced by the 
crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt or the ram’s head of Khnum, and 
Mut and Khunsu form with him the trinity of Thebes. Ma or T-mei, 
the goddess of truth and justice, was the daughter of the Sun-god, 
who carries on her head the upright ostrich-feather, and has her eyes 
covered with a bandage. Beside her stands Isis, at once the sister 
and wife of Osiris, and the mother of Horos) At Thebes she was 
known as Mut, “the mother,” with the vulture’s head; at Bubastis 
as Sekhet, the bride of Ptah and daughter of Ra. As mother of 
Horos, she was named Hathor or Athor, “the house of Horos,” 
identified by the Greeks with their Aphrodité, and confused with 
Astoreth by the Semites. The cow, with its horns, symbolising the 
crescent moon, which in Egypt appears to lie upon its back, was con 
secrated to her, indicating at how early a time the bride of Osiris, the 
San-god, was held to be the moon. She was also identified with 
Sothis, the dog-star, and in later days with the planet Venus. All that 
is good and beautiful among men comes from her ; she watches over 
the birth of children, and rocks the cradle of the Nile. As Neit, 
too, she is the authoress of weaving and of the arts of female life. 

Against her stands Set or Typhon, primarily the night, into whose 
character and attributes a moral meaning was gradually read, so that 
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in the time of the New Empire he became the representative of evil, 
the enemy of the bright powers of light and goodness, the prince of 
the powers of darkness. The crocodile was sacred to him, though 
Sebek, the crocodile-god, continued to be worshipped in the Fayfim and 
the neighbourhood of Kom-Ombos up to the classical period. Apepi 
also, the serpent of night, was associated with him, and came to 
partake of his demoniac character. His wife Nephthys or Neb-hat, 
the queen of the lower world, was the nurse of Horos and the 
sympathising sister of Isis. Her son, by Osiris, was the jackal-headed 
‘Anubis, “the master of Hades,” who, like the Greek Hermés, guides 
the dead to the shades below. 

But it was with Tehuti or Thoth that the Greeks preferred to 
identify their Hermés, Originally the god of the moon, like Khunsu, 
the ibis-headed Thoth, with his consort Safekhu, became the inventor 
of writing, the regulator of time and numbers, and the patron of 
science and literature. The cynocephalous ape and the ibis were his 
sacred animals. 

These animal forms, in which a later myth saw the shapes 
assumed by the affrighted gods during the great war between Horos 
and Typhon, take us back to a remote prehistoric age, when the 
religious creed of Egypt was still totemism. They are survivals from 
a long-forgotten past, and prove that Egyptian civilisation was of slow 
and independent growth, the latest stage only of which is revealed to 
us by the monuments.) Apis of Memphis, Mnevis of Heliopolis, and 
Pacis of Hermonthis, are all links that bind together the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs and the Egypt of the stone age. They were the sacred 
animals of the clans which first settled in these localities, and their 
identification with the deities of the official religion must have been a 
slow process, never fully carried out, in fact, in the minds of the 
lower classes. 

Another conception which the primitive Egyptians shared with © 
most other barbarous or semi-barbarous tribes was the magical 
virtue of names. This also survived into the historical epoch, and, 
in union with the later spirit of personal ambition, produced an 
absorbing passion for preserving the name of the individual after 
death. His continued existence was imagined to depend upon the 


continued remembrance of his name. The Egyptian belief in the | 


immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the body thus had its! 
root in the old childlike superstition which confused together words! 
and things. In the philosophical system of the priesthood, however, it! 
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was given a new and more rational form. According to this, man 
consists of three parts: the khat or body, which belongs to matter ; 
the sahu or soul, which ultimately returns to its home in the_ lower 
world ; j and the “kh 0 or spirit, an emanation from the divine essence.! 
of these parts can exist separately, and each is eternal and 
immutable. ' But it is the soul which receives after death the rewards 
or punishments due to it for its thoughts and actions while in the 
body. { If the soul had triumphed over the bodily passions,—had been 
lous towards the gods, and righteous towards men,—it passed in safety 
through all the trials that awaited it below. Fortified by sacred texts 
and hymns and amulets, and trusting in Horos the mediator, it subdued 
the demons and horrible beasts that opposed its way, and at length 
reached the hall of justice where Osiris with his forty-two assessors sat 
as judge. Horos and Anubis now weighed the soul in its vase against 
the goddess of truth, and Thoth recorded the result. , Jf the soul went 
down, it was sentenced to the various torments of hell, or to wander 
like a vampire between heaven and earth, scourged and buffeted by 
the tempests, or else doomed to transmigrate into the bodies of animals, 
until permitted to regain its original body and undergo a fresh trial ; 
there were cases even in which it might be annihilated. — If, on the 
other hand, the soul remained evenly balanced, it was allowed 
to enter the blissful fields of Aalu, there to be purified from all 
the stains of its early life, and, after becoming perfect in wisdom and 
knowledge, to be absorbed into the divine essence, or to live again upon 
earth in any form it chose. Finally, however, in the great day of 
resurrection, soul, spirit, and body were again to be united, and 
for this purpose every care had to be taken lest the body should ~- 
decay or become injured. ae 
___---Our knowledge of Egyptian mythology as distinct from Egyptian 
religion is still but scanty. Mention has already been made of the 
Osiris myth, which entered so largely into the religious faith of the 
people. There was another legend which told how mankind had 
emanated from the eyes of the deity, and spread themselves over the 
earth as “the flock of Ra,” the Rotu, or Egyptians, and Nahsi, or 
negroes, being under the guardianship of Horos; the 'Amu, or Semites, 
and the white-skinned populations of Libya and the north, being 
under that of Sekhet. According to another version, however, 
mankind, with the exception of the negroes, had sprung from the 


1 Khu is strictly the intelligence, and thus closely allied to the Johannine Logos. 
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tears of Horos and Sekhet. Another myth, again, discovered by M 
Naville in the tomb of Seti I., states that mankind once uttered hostile 
words against their creator Ra, who took counsel with Nun. Hathor 
or Sekhet, accordingly, was sent to slay them, and the earth wa 
covered with their blood as far as Herakleopolis. Then Ra draak 
7000 cups of wine made by Sekti of Heliopolis from the fruits of 
Egypt and mingled with the blood of the slain; his heart rejoiced, 
and he swore that he would not again destroy mankind. Rain filled 
the wells near Lake Mareotis, and Ra went forth to fight against his 
human foes. Their bows were broken, and themselves slaughtered, and 
the god returned victorious to heaven, where he created the Elysian 
fields of Aalu and the people of the stars, charging the sacred cow, the 
incarnation of Nut, and the prototype of the Greek Io, with their 
guardianship ; while Shu, like Atlas, supports her on his two hands. 
Seb was then ordered to keep watch over the reptiles of earth and 
water, and Thoth over the lower world ; the ibis, the cynocephalous 
ape, and the lunar disk, coming into existence at the same time. 
Though it is difficult to trace much change or development in the 
religion of Egypt during the historical period as opposed to the pre- 
historic one, it is nevertheless plain that as time went on it assumed 
a more mystical and esoteric character, which shows itself most con- 
spicuously in the monuments of the Ptolemaic and Roman age. It 
was from this theosophic phase that the Neo-Platonism of Alexandria 
and Neo-Platonic Christianity derived a large part of their ideas and 
principles. At the same time monotheism, or rather pantheism, 
became more clearly defined among the educated classes, the popular 
gods being resolved into mystical manifestations or emanations of the 
one divine substance. From the first, however, as is shown more 
especially by the solar hymns, the Egyptian priests had a clear sense of 
the unity of God, in so far as to regard the deity they happened to be 
addressing at the moment as the one omnipotent, omniscient, and 
eternal ruler of the universe, to the exclusion of all others) But this 
is strictly what Professor Max MiiJler—has called henotheism. A 
further change may be observed-in the conception of the future life 
between the monuments of the Old Empire and those of the Middle and 
New Empires. The sadness and gloom that overshadow the latter had 
not yet been felt. The tomb of Ti at Sakkarah, for instance, presents 
us with pictures of the after world, in which the dead man lives over 
again his life in this ; he farms, hunts, superintends his workmen and 
slaves, and feasts, just as he had done on earth. The shadow of the 
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grave was not yet ever before the eyes of the Egyptian, and though he 
built tombs for himself while still alive, they mostly took the shape of 
pyramids, raised on the ground and pointing to the sky, not of dark 
and gloomy subterranean chambers. We should look in vain in them 
for those representations of the torments and trials which await the 
dead below, of the headless souls and horrible coils of the monstrous 
serpent Apepi, that startle us on the pictured walls of the royal tombs 
at Thebes. The myth of Osiris had not yet begun to exercise the 
terrible influence it afterwards obtained over the imagination of the 
people, and the Book of the Dead still consisted of only a few simple 
chapters. 
The Apotheosis of the Roman emperors had been long anticipated 
in Egypt. The kings were representatives and, in a political sense, 
incarnations of the deity ; divine worship was offered to them, and 
priests were attached to their cult. The cult of the most powerful of 
the kings lasted for centuries, or after being discontinued was some- 
times revived for dynastic and other reasons. Thus the cult of Sent 
of the second dynasty, and Sahura of the fifth, lasted into the age of 
the Ptolemies ; that of Menes, of Ser (of the third dynasty), of Kheops, 
Khephren, Ra-tatf, Snefru, and Ramses II., down to the time of the 
Persian conquest; that of Usertasen III. to the reign of Thothmes III. ; 
though the pyramid-builders seem to have been forgotten in the epoch 
of the twelfth and thirteenth dynasties. The adoration paid to the 
kings had its root in that-ancestor-worship which was always popular 


in Egypt, and was a survival from the prehistoric past. a 
The priesthood was divided into several classes ; the high-priest of 


Amun and his associates ranking at their head, at all events under the 
New Empire. Next to these priests came the four orders of prophets, 
out of whom the ministers of the worship of the deceased kings were 
chosen ; and below them again the abu, or divine fathers. Sacred 
scribes were attached to the temples, as well as servants and slaves. 
Monks, too, lived in cells in the precincts. Besides the priests and 
prophets there were also priestesses and prophetesses ; and women of 
the highest rank were proud to be the prophetesses, the singing-women, 
and the sistrum-players of Amun. The priests and their families were 
supported out of the revenues of the temple to which they belonged, 
and so formed a corporation ; and all matters relating to religion 
and public worship were under their control. The embalmers were an 
inferior order of priests. 


Art, Science, and Literature.—Egyptian art falls into two broadly- ¢: — | 
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marked periods. (The art of the Old Ee al 
full of originative enius ; that of later times, , convention 
hieratic, “Art is at its best in the age’ of the pyramid-builders; its 
future history is a history of continuous decline. Those who have not 
seen the diorite statue of Khephren or the wooden statue of the 
“Sheikh el-Belad” in the Balak Museum, or the exquisitely painted 

_ bas-reliefs of the tomb of Ti, have no conception of what Egyptian att 
once was. The colossal productions of the Middle and New Empires 
hardly make up by grandness of design for the want of artistic 
originality, Spontaneousness and faithfulness to nature were but il 
replaced by mysticism and symbolism. ( 

Fluted columns with sixteen sides, which bear a close general 
resemblance to the Doric column (though wanting the echénus that 
distinguished the latter), first meet us in the tombs of Beni-Hassan and 
Siut, and thus make their appearance as soon as the pyramid was 
superseded by the rock-cut tomb. Columns in the shape of four lotus 
stalks bound together, their blossoms forming the capital, also occur 
along with them, and introduce a series of columnar architecture, 
which reaches its final perfection in the papyrus and palm crowned 
pillars of Edfu and Esneh. The most peculiar and unpleasing feature 
of these columns is the square box on the top of the capitals. In the 
Ptolemaic age the shaft often terminates in a square adorned with 
four masks of Hathor, above which is a miniature temple facade. 
From the time of the eighteenth dynasty downwards, the shaft of the 
column is frequently replaced by the figure of Osiris, with the arms 
crossed over the breast. 

he Mastdbas or mortuary chapels of the Old Empire, several of 

~~ which may still be seen adjoining the pyramids of Gizeh, were replaced 
in later days by sumptuous temples, of which the Memnonium at 
Thebes may be taken as an example. These temples were built after 
the model of those raised to the gods by the monarchs of the Middle 
Empire, since we know of none that belong to the age of the Old 
Empire. They were intended, not for religious service, but for pro- 
cessions, and were jealously protected from the eyes of the “‘ profanum 
vulgus.” Hence the lofty shrines of stone with which they were 
surrounded ; hence, too, the fact that walls and columns and ceilings 
were covered with sculptures and paintings that could not be seen 
until light was introduced into them by the ruin of the buildings 
themselves. Even the secret passages at Denderah are decorated 
with carefully-executed bas-reliefs. Since the temples were used as 
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fortresses, as well as for sacred purposes—a fact which will explain the 
ruined condition of many of them—they were guarded at the entrance 
by two pylons or towers, where the temple-watchmen lived. Before 
the pylons standards were planted, and between them was the entrance 
through which the procession passed into court after court, chamber 
after chamber, until the shrine itself was at last reached. Here stood 


the images of the gods. In the rock-cut temples of Nubia the Theban _ 
Trinity is hewn out of the stone, with the king himself seated in its 


The surface of the stone was covered throughout with bas-reliefs 
and brilliant paintings. In the latter art the Egyptians excelled from 
the earliest period. But they ostentatiously disregarded the most 
elementary rules of perspective, under the influence of the hieratic 
canon, though such objects as flowers, animals, fish, and butterflies, 
were reproduced with pre-Raffaelite fidelity. 

To The Egyptians were skilful artificers. Their chairs, couches, and 

ther articles of household furniture, display great taste and variety, —~ 

and their work in the precious metals and gems is of the highest 
erder. /Porcelain and glass are among their earliest productions, and 
they’were acquainted with the art of soldering metals, including iron, 
—which shows that Herodotos (i. 25) was wrong in ascribing the 
discovery-of this art to Glaukos—as far back at least as the eighteenth 
dynasty. , Imbrication, or the art of laying plates of metal one upon 
the other: was also known to them, as well as the art of damasceni 

7 Art in Egypt, as elsewhere, attained an earlier development car 
science. At the same time, the monuments left by Egyptian art imply 
a considerable knowledge of mechanics, geometry, and engineering. 
The Great Pyramid faces the four points of the compass with marvellous 
exactitude, and the obelisk of Queen Hatasu at Karnak, the tallest in 
the world, was cut out of the granite quarries of Assuan, engraved, 
polished, floated down the Nile, and set up in its place, in seven 
months! Professor Eisenlohr has discovered that mathematics were 
studied at the court of the Hyksos princes, as the Rhind papyri 
contain a work on geometry (written for Apepi I.) which may be 
described as a treatise on applied arithmetic. Astronomy of a some- 
what elementary character was cultivated for the sake of the calendar. 
The year was divided into twelve months of thirty days, to which, in 
the prehistoric age, were added five more ; but as in this way a whole 
day was lost every four years, recourse was had to the famous Sothic 
cycle, determined by the heliacal rising of Sopt or Sothis, the Dog-star, 
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on the first of Thoth (the 28th of July), once in 1460 years, when the 
year returned to its normal condition, and the inundation of the Nile 
commenced on the Egyptian New Year’s Day. The end of one Sothic 
cycle fell in A.D. 139 ;! und the festival which commemorated the rising 
of Sothis was ascribed to the mythical days of the Hor-shesu. Th 
akhimu-urdu or planets (Har-tep-sheta Jupiter, Har-ka-her Satur, 
Harmakhis or Har-desher Mars, Sebek Mercury, and Duau or Benas 
Venus) were distinguished from the akhimu-seku or fixed stars, and the 
sun was believed to wander through the heavens like the planets. It 
may be added that the month was divided into three decades, as among 
the Greeks and early Latins (cp. the nunding), each day being further 
divided into twelve hours, as in Chaldea. 

It was in medicine, however, that Egypt attained any red 
scientific eminence. According to Manetho, the successor of Menes 
wrote treatises on anatomy, and a medical work mentioned in the 
Berlin papyrus is said to have been first composed in the reign of s 
predecessor of King Sent of the second dynasty. Such statements, 
however, are due to the Egyptian fancy for antedating literary pro 
ductions, and the oldest medical papyrus we possess (the Papyrus 
Ebers) does not mount back beyond the eighteenth dynasty. By that 
time medicine was in almost as advanced a state as in the age of 
Galen ; the various diseases known were carefully distinguished from 
one another, and their symptoms were minutely described, as well as 
their treatment. The prescriptions recommended in each case are 
made out_in precisely the same way as the prescriptions of a modem 
doctor. ye of these was derived from a fashionable Semitic oculist 
of Byblos, but the greater part belonged to earlier Egyptian medical 
men, some of whom flourished under the first dynasties. The medicines 
used were of four kinds—draughts, blisters, powders, and clysters, 
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minerals as well as vegetables being employed in their composition. , 
But progress in medical knowledge, as in art, was checked in the time 
of the Middle Empire by the rule that new medicines and treatment 
were adopted by the doctor at the risk of being put to death if the 
patient died. Anatomy does not scem to have advanced so far as 
medicine, and Sir E. Wilson disputes the statement that mummies 
have been found with their teeth stopped with gold, while some have 
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1 See Censorinus: ‘‘De Die Nat.” sequently Menophrés must have reigned 
13. Lauth has shown that the era of B.c. 2781. Scarabs exist bearing the 
Menophrés, mentioned by Theon, came name of Men-nofer-Ra. 
to an end in B.c. 1321, and that con- 
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been found with broken bones grown together naturally. In fact, the 
anatomical theory of the Egyptians is sufficient to show that anatomy 
was still in its infancy. According to this the breath is drawn from 
the breast to the head, through thirty-two channels or veins, and then 
transmitted to the limbs. In the later days of Egyptian history, 
magical formule and exorcisms began to take the place of the older 
medical prescriptions ; diseases were referred to the malignity of evil 
spirits, and the priest and sorcerer superseded the physician. A 
demotic papyrus at Leyden is almost wholly occupied with charms, 
especially love-philtres, 

Egyptian literature embraced the whole circle of the knowledge of 
the time. Writing was as old as the united monarchy, and the son 
of Menes was believed to have been an author. Already, in the time 
of the sixth dynasty, we find an official buried at Gizeh who bears the 
title, “Controller of the library.” But of this literature only a few 
papyri, and still fewer texts engraved on stone, like the poem of 
Pentaur, have come down to us, the papyri being written in hieratic 
and demotic. The most ancient we possess is the “ Papyrus Prisse,” 
composed under the eleventh dynasty, and containing two ethical 
treatises, one by Kakimma, who lived in the reign of Snefru, the 
other by Ptah-hotep, the son of king Assa of the fifth dynasty. Both 
treatises are collections of homely, practical wisdom, resembling the 
book of Proverbs, or the writings of Confucius. Equanimity, honesty, 
benevolence, and prudence, are inculcated, and the husband is told: 
“Love thy wife and cherish her as long as thou livest; be not a 
tyrant ; flattery acts upon her better than rudeness.” “If thou art 
wise,” says Ptah-hotep again, “bring up thy son to fear God. If he 
obey thee, walking in thy steps, and caring for thy goods as he 
ought, then show him all favour. Yet thy foolish son is also thine 
own offspring; estrange not thine heart from him, but admonish 
him.” Ptah-hotep lived to the ripe age of 110 years, and though he 
begins by enumerating all the miseries of old age, like the writer of 
Ecclesiastes, he finds in the wisdom and experience it brings more 
than compensation. as 
The chief monument of the religious literature of Egypt is the 
Book of the Dead, in 106 chapters, now being critically edited by M. 
ille. Portions of it were inscribed on the mummy-cases and 
tombs, and are met with in the latest of the demotic papyri. It was, 
in fact, the funeral ritual of the Egyptians, describing in mystical 
language the adventures of the soul after death, and the texts it must 
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quote in order to escape the torments and trials of the lower world 
It is the literary reflection of the Osiris myth, and grew along with 
the latter. A hieratic text of the eleventh dynasty gives two varying 
versions of the sixty-fourth chapter, ascribed to King Men-krn, 
from which we may infer the antiquity of the latter. But only the 
essence of the work went back to the Old Empire. The rest consisted 
of additions and glosses, and glosses of glosses, which continued to be 
made up to the time of the Persians. e oldest. portion seems to 
have been of a practically moral character, contrasting strikingly with 
the mystical tone of the later accretions, where the doctrine of just- 
fication by faith in Osiris has taken the place of that of good wo 
Besides the Book of the Dead may be quoted the Litanies to 
Sun-god, which are full of deep spiritual feeling, and are monotheistic 
in tone “Magical works are plentiful, but they mostly belong to the 
closing ‘days of the kingdom. With these may be coupled the popular 
tales and romances, such as “The Tale of the Two Brothers,” written 
by Enna under the nineteenth dynasty, and bearing some resemblance 
to the history of Joseph, or the story of Setna, which turns on the 
magical powers of the Book of Thoth, or the legend of the cure of 
Bent-resh, the daughter of the prince of Bakhten and sister-in-law of 
Ramses XII. A document at Leyden contains an exorcism by the 
help of which a husband sought to rid himself of the visits of his 
wife’s ghost. Correspondence also occupies a considerable place in 
Egyptian literature. We have copies of private letters, like that of 
“The Sotem Mersuatef to his mistress, the priestess of Isis, Tanur,” of 
public and royal correspondence, and of collections similar to Lord 
Chesterfield’s letters or the ‘‘Complete Letter-writer.” Among these 
is a letter in which the scribe contrasts the pursuit of literature 
with other trades and professions, very much to the disadvantage of 
the latter. The account of the Mohar’s travels in Syria and Palestine, 
where he visited Aleppo and insular Tyre among other places, and de- 
scribes his sufferings at the hands of robbers, in the time of the nine- 
teenth dynasty, may also be included under this head. So, too, may the 
autobiography of Saneha, a Semite of the Delta, who fled from Egypt 
for political reasons, and after slaying a sort of Goliah obtained wealth 
and power in the court of Ammu-anshi, king of Upper Tennu, the 
later Edom. The desire of seeing his native land again came upon 
him in his old age, and he obtained permission from Amen-em-hat I. 
to return home. Perhaps, however, this latter work should more fitly 
be classed, as it is by Maspero, among the historical romances of the 
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Egyptians, like the story of the capture of Joppa by Thutii, the 
general of Thothmes III, which bears a striking resemblance to the 
tale of Ali-Baba in the Arabian Nights. Closely connected with the 
epistolary branch of Egyptian literature are the papyri, which contain 
memoranda or accounts, as well as the official documents kept by the 
royal scribes. Among these are accounts, which show that provision 
was made for the support of sick labourers. Tribute - lists and 
geographical catalogues are perhaps the most important of this class 
of documents, though the mutilated Turin papyrus, with its chrono- 
logical table of Egyptian kings, has a still higher value. Judicial 
records, again, are not rare, even if the oldest deeds are those of the 
time of Tirhakah. One record describes the trial of certain conspirators 
against the life of Ramses IIL, with the punishments allotted to them. 
From others we learn that commissioners might be appointed to 
investigate charges afterwards brought before the judges in court, 
that the evidence was taken down in writing, and that even cases 
between master and slave had to come before the judge. Petitions 
were presented directly to the king. Egyptian law was mild; torture 
seems to have been unknown, and mutilations exceptional. Even. the 
punishment of death was rare, and usually took the form of decapi- 
tation or compulsory suicide. It is noticeable that the artist who 
has portrayed the naval victory of Ramses III. at Medinet Abu has 
depicted some of the triumphant Egyptians attempting to rescue the 
sinking crew of an enemy’s ship—an act of humanity unparalleled 
among the other nations of the ancient world. The treaty between 
Ramses II. and the Hittites gives us an insight into the international 
law of the time. 

As in most despotic countries, satirical writing and beast-fables 
were employed ; indeed, Professor Mahaffy suggests that the beast- 
fable owes its origin to Africa. One of the caricatures in the satirical 
papyrus of Turin represents Ramses III. with a lion’s head, playing 
draughts (a game of which he seems to have been very fond) with one 
of his harem, who is transformed into a gazelle. 

Poetry, apart from the religious hymns, was much cultivated. 
The Epic of Pentaur, the poet-laureate of Ramses II., has been com- 
pared with the Iliad, though it resembles the Greek poem only in 
general character, since it never became popular, and owes its preserva- 
tion to the vanity of the king whose imaginary deeds it records, and 
who, like Akhillés, is made to address his horses by their names. The 
poem seems to have been selected after a sort of competitive examina- 

ZA 
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tion. Its author, Pentaur, had been the private secretary of the royal 
librarian, Amenemen, who, in a letter preserved in the Sallier Papyns 
I., scolds him for not having sent the provisions of the season to the 
palace. But epics and religious hymns were not the only forms in 
which Egyptian poetry clothed itself. A long poem on the praise of 
learning, probably composed in the time of the twelfth dynasty, is 
found in the Sallier Papyrus II.; the ode to the Nile, by Enna (the 
author of the “Tale of the Two Brothers”), is secular rather than reli- 
gious ; and the lyrics contained in the Anastasi Papyri are of grest 
beauty. Egyptian poetry was simple in structure, and chiefly 
depended, like Hebrew poetry, upon the parallelism of ideas; bu 
Ebers has shown that it also made use of rhyme and alliteration. 

Historical literature is unfortunately rare, if we except such doct- 
ments as the Harris papyrus, the largest papyrus known, which gives 
the history of Ramses III. For the annals of the kings we must 
rather look to the walls of the temples and the tombs, or to the stels 
and similar monuments. It is seldom that we come across so straight 
forward an inscription as that of Piankhi, or one so free from intermi- 
able titles, and Piankhi was an Ethiopian. 

Egyptian writing was a system of survivals. It was at once 
ideographic, syllabic, and alphabetic. The older phases through which 
it passed were preserved along with those which, in a less conservative 
country, would have superseded it. The oldest written monuments we 
possess exhibit it already formed and complete. Its invention must, 
therefore, long precede the age of Menes. / The characters are pic- 

7 torial, primarily representing objects and ideas, while some are used 
as determinatives. Each character also denotes one or more syllables, 
and several further represent the single letters with which the words 
symbolised by them begin. For the sake of clearness the same word 
may be expressed ideographically (by a pictorial hieroglyph), syllabi- 
cally, and alphabetically, all at once. “Before the time of the Middle 
Empire, and probably as early as the first dynasty, a ‘“‘hieratic” 
running-hand had been formed out of the hieroglyphics, and in the 
ninth century B.C. this became the ‘‘demotic” hand, the characters 
of which are still more unlike the original forms from which they were 
derived than those of the hieratic papyri. _Hieratic is always written 


from right to left, whereas the hieroglyphics may run indifferentty- 


from left to right, or from right to left. / As was shown by De Rou 
the Pheenicians of the Delta or Caphtor (Keft-ur, “Greater Phcenicia ”) 


adopted the letters of the Egyptian alphabet in the hieratic forms 


‘ 
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current in the Hyksos period, and handed them on to their kindred in 
Canaan, among whom they received new names, while retaining their 
old values. The first letter, for example, ceased to be called Ahom, 
‘the eagle,” and became Aleph (alpha), ‘‘ the ox.” 

nguage, Law, Trade, and Culture.—The Egyptian language bears 
a distant resemblance to the Semitic dialects in grammar, though not 
in vocabulary. It is simple in structure, and inflectional in form, 
marking the relations of words by suffixes and composition. It is 
already an old language when we first meet with it on the monuments, 
and it changed considerably during the course of Egyptian history. 
The language of the Old or Middle Empire would have been unin- 
telligible to the ordinary Egyptian of the time of Herodotos; thus on 
the phonetic side, ts became successively @ and ¢, and Khufu or Kheops 
was called Shufu in later days. 

Law has already been mentioned under the head of literature. 
As in England, the king was regarded as the source of justice, and at 
all events in the Ptolemaic period the judges went on circuit. The 
government was imperialistic. The king was a deified autocrat, but 
affairs were really managed by an organised bureaucracy. A council 
of thirty seems to have accompanied the monarch on his military 
expeditions, and he and the royal princes nominally commanded the 
army. The latter was divided into different corps, each named after 
its patron divinity. From the time of the nineteenth dynasty down- 
ward it consisted largely of Negro, Libyan, and other mercenaries ; in 
fact, .as in the case of the Roman Empire, it came eventually to consist 
of them almost entirely. The fleet, with its one-oared galleys, never 
attained a high development. The soldiers acted as a police-force at 
home, under magistrates (ga), who heard civil suits, and prefects (mer) 
were appointed over the large cities. The nomes had each their ha 
or governor. 

Trade during the Old Empire seems to have been smal]. Egypt 
mainly depended on domestic agriculture, and, like China, was jealous 
of strangers. The mafka, or turquoise, and copper mines of Sinai, how- 
ever, were early occupied and worked, and the use of bronze implies a 
knowledge of tin. A fragment of wrought plate-iron has been found 
in the Great Pyramid,! but this may have been made of baa en-pe or 
meteoric iron, rather than of ba-nu-ta or terrestrial iron. Certainly 
Thothmes III. received iron vessels as tribute from Syria and Phe- 


1 See Transactions of the Oriental Congress in London, 1875, pp. 396, 397. 
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nicia. Paola was worked under the first dynasties, but it was the 
Middfe Empire that opened the Nubian gold mines,/ A plan of those 
of Rhedesieh and Kuban (Kobban) exists in a in papyrus of the 
nineteenth dynasty. With the rise of the New Empire and the 
Semitic occupation of the Delta trade largely increased, favoured by the 
conquests in Asia. Corn, linen, and horses were exported in return 
for the products of Asia and Cush. The expedition sent by Hatas to 
Punt, or the Somali coast, had a commercial object, and Punt henceforth 
supplied Egypt with incense, gums, cosmetics, monkeys, apes, hounds, 
and panther-skins. The Phoenicians brought vases of gold, silver, and 
terra-cotta, many of them with covers made in the shape of animals’ 
heads. Sesostris attempted to join the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
by a canal, and Necho despatched Pheenician sailors to circumnavigate 
Africa, 
om the age of the earliest monuments downwards, the Egyptians 
were acquainted with all the luxuries and comforts of cultivated life. 
The country swarmed with artisans and handicraftsmen of all kinds. 
Glass-blowers are depicted on monuments of the twelfth dynasty, and 
a fragment of dark-blue glass bears the praenomen of Antef III. of the 
eleventh. Vases of beautiful blue porcelain go back to the age of the 
Old Empire, and the dyed cloths of Egypt were justly celebrated. 
Wine and beer were drunk, and dinner-parties were given by the 
wealthy, at which the guests sat on chairs, For amusements they had 
dancers, musicians, singers, tumblers, and jugglers, games like that of 
draughts, or field-sports. Their dress was light, as was natural in a 
hot climate, and sandals were unknown before the fifth dynasty. The 
head was shorn, and enormous wigs worn over it, partly for the sake 
of cleanliness, partly for protection from the sun. Artificial beards 
were also used. Children went undressed before the age of puberty, 
and were distinguished by a single lock of hair on the left side. Their 
education was carefully attended to, and they were trained in “all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians.” //As stated by Herodotos, the Egyptians 
_Wwere monogamous ; the king, however, was allowed _to have several 
. Wives, and the great nobles might keep harems, Marriage between 
brother and sister was also permitted,—a survival from a primitive 
condition of polyandry. / But the woman in Egypt held a high posi-, 
tion, ‘very unlike that occupied by her in Greece or in modern 
Oriental countries. Eve was the equal of her lord, went about freely 
and unveiled in public, and could ascend the throne in her own right 
as far back as the beginning of the second dynasty. Indeed, it would 
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y, m that at this period the children traced their descent through the 
mother rather than through the father.//In character the Egyptians 
formed a strong contrast to the other leading nations of antiquity. 
Gentle, good-tempered, unwarlike, and humane, they achieved success 
in war only by the help of superior organisation and equipment. 
Home-loving and industrious, they made their country the seat of 
culture and material prosperity. If, like other southern races, they 
had not the same notions of truth as the northern European, their 
legal institutions show that they had a profound sense of justice an 
equity. Under the ever-increasing tyranny and servility of the New <5 
Empire, it is true, their political character deteriorated ; but up to the 
last the pure-blooded inhabitants of Middle t preserved some of 
that democratic spirit which still distinguishes the Egyptian of to-day. 
Their deep religious fervour was tempered by light-heartedness, and 
prevented from passing into fanaticism ; and if from time to time they 
showed themselves excitable, it was the excitability of healthy children 
under a warm sun and a bright sky. 


IT. 
BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY, as well as ethnologically and historically, Babylonia 
and Assyria form but one country. It is therefore with justice that — 
classical writers sometimes speak of the whole district between the 
Euphrates and Tigris as Assyria, though Babylonia would no doubt 
have been a more accurate name. The district naturally falls into 
two divisions, the northern being more or less mountainous, while the 
southern is flat and marshy, and a sharp line of separation is drawn 
between them at a spot where the two rivers approach closely to one 
another, and the undulating table-land of the north sinks suddenly 
into the alluvial flats of Babylonia. It was in these rich and loamy 
flats, however, that the civilisation of Western Asia first developed. 
The northern plateau was inhabited by a mixture of uncultivated 
tribes at the earliest period of which we have any knowledge, and was 
known under the general name of Gutium or Guti (Kutu in Assyrian), 
first identified by Sir H. Rawlinson with the Goyim of Gen. xiv. 1. 
Gutium comprised the whole country which stretched from the 
Euphrates on the west to Media on the east ; the land of Nizir, with 
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the mountain of Rowandiz, on which the ark of the Chaldean Noah 
was believed to have rested, being included within it. The later king. 
dom of Assyria formed a portion of it, as well as the great plain of 
Mesopotamia, which was bounded on the west by Palestine or Martz, 
the land of ‘the path of the setting sun,” and on the north by 
Subarti, “the highlands” of Aram or Syria. The plain of Mes 
potamia, now known as El-Jezireh, is about 250 miles in length, and ~ 
is intersected by a single mountain ridge, which rises abruptly out of 
the plain, and, branching off from the Zagros range, runs southward 
and eastward under the modern names of Sarazdr, Hamrin, and 
Sinjar. The numerous /e/s and other remains of old habitations, even 
apart from the evidence of the Assyrian inscriptions, show how thickly 
this level region must once have been populated, though it is now for 
~ the most part a wilderness. North of the plateau rises a well-watered 
and undulating tract of country, diversified by low ranges of limestone 
hills, sometimes barren, sometimes clothed with dwarf-oaks, which 
often shut in rich plains and fertile valleys between their northem 
and north-eastern slopes and the main mountain-line from which 
they detach themselves. Beyond them are the lofty summits of the 
Niphates and Zagros ranges, where the Tigris and Euphrates have 
their sources, and by which Assyria was cut off from Armenia 
and Kurdistan. 

Geography and Race.—Assyria took its name from the primitive 
capital of A-sur (or A-usar, “water-bank,” later Assur), now Kaleh 
Sherghat, which stood on the right bank of the Tigris, midway 
between the Greater and the Lesser Zab, and was founded in prae- 
Semitic times. Some sixty miles to the north, beyond the greater 
Zab, was another city of nearly equal age, but originally of smaller 
size and importance, called Nina, Ninua, or Nineveh, ‘the fish-town,” 
now represented by the mounds of Nebi Yunus and Kouyunjik, opposite 
Mossul, and built on the banks of the Tigris and Khusur, the 
modern Khosr. After the northward extension of the Assyrian king- 
dom, the capital was moved from Assur to Nineveh by Shalmaneser I. 
(about B.c. 1300), and from henceforward Nineveh remained the chief 
city of the empire. Calakh or Calah, however, the modern Nimrad, 
founded by the same Shalmaneser, from time to time proved a formid- 
able rival of its sister city, and was a favourite residence of Assur- 
natsir-pal, Shalmaneser II., and Tiglath-Pileser II. Between Calah 
and Nineveh lay Res-eni or Resen (“the head of the spring”), 
probably the Larissa (Al Resen, “city of Resen”) of Xenophon (dnab. 
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iii 4), occupying the site of the mound of Selamiyeh. About ten 
miles to the north of Nineveh was Dur-Sargina (now Khorsabad), built 
in the shape of a square by Sargon, whose palace was erected on 
a platform shaped like a T on its north-west side. Nine miles to the 
east of Nimrid is BalawAt, called Imgur-Bel, “the habitation of Bel,” 
by Assur-natsir-pal, who built a temple there to the Dream-god, and 
from which the bronze gates commemorating the achievements of 
Shalmaneser IJ., and now in the British Museum, have been brought. 
On the northern frontier of Assyria was Tarbitsu, now Shertf Khan, 
while Arbela, now Ervil, on the east, was an early seat of the worship 
of Istar, and a city of considerable importance. South-west of it lay 
Kalzu, enlarged and fortified by Sennacherib; while the Mespila 
(Muspilu, ‘“low-ground”) of Xenophon, where the Medes made a 
final stand against Kyros, must have been a little to the north of 
Nineveh. Besides these there were numerous other cities, more than 
twenty of the most important of which are enumerated among the 
insurgents against Shalmaneser II. ; while the Bavian inscription of 
Sennacherib contains a long list of the smaller towns and villages in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the capital. 

But in populousness and antiquity Assyria was far exceeded 
by the southera kingdom of Babylonia. Here were the centre and 
starting-point of the civilisation which afterwards spread throughout | 
Western Asia. Its primitive inhabitants, whom we will term Accadians, 
traced their origin to the mountainous country south of the Caspian, 
from whence they had spread over Elam or Susiania, the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and the fertile plain of Babylonia. The country sub- 
sequently known as Assyria was also once inhabited by them ; and 
even Harran, in the western part of Mesopotamia, seems to have been 
of Accadian foundation. Their physical type was a peculiar one ; the 
features were long and narrow, the eyes small, the cheek-bones pro- 
minent, the nose slightly retroussé, and the beard long and straight. 
The languages and dialects spoken by them were agglutinative, and in 
phonology,—more especially the laws of vocalic harmony,—gram- 
matical machinery, and vocabulary, approach more nearly to the Ural- 
Altaic family of speech than to any other known group of tongues. So 
far as we are at present acquainted with them, they fall into two divi- 
sions,—the first comprising the Amardian or Protomedic of Susiania, 
the Cassite of Kosssa, and the dialect spoken in the neighbourhood of 
Susa ; while the second includes the two closely-related dialects spoken 
in Babylonia itself, chiefly distinguished by the substitution of m in 
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the one for 4 in the other, and the use of different words, such as dugs 
and ésibba for “good.” The civilisation of Babylonia seems to hare 
originated in Anzan or Southern Susiania and the coasts of the 
Persian Gulf, out of which, according to the legend, the semi-huma 
Oannes arose at dawn with the revelation of culture and knowledge 
The pictorial hieroglyphics which afterwards became the cuneiform 
characters were first invented in Elam, as is shown by such facts 
as the want of a simple character to denote the palm, or the use of 
the picture of a mountain to signify a country. In Babylonia, how- 
ever, the civilisation which had been brought from the mountains of 
the East underwent a rapid development. The country was divided 
into two halves, the northern half, comprehending Sippara and Babylon, 
being known as Accad (Acada), “the highlands,” or rather the country 
of “the highlanders;” and the southern half, which included Erech, 
Lar’sa, and perhaps Ur, as Sumer or Shinar. The land on the western 
bank of the Euphrates went under the general name of Edinna, “the 
desert,” the Eden of Scripture, the sacred grove and garden in the 
neighbourhood of Eridu, at the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
being the “Garden of Eden” of Genesis. The sea extended as far as 
the latter city, identified by Sir H. Rawlinson with the modern Dhib, 
in which we may perhaps see a reminiscence of its old Sumerian title, 
Tsibba, “the good.” The date of its foundation may be approximately 
fixed by the rate at which the alluvial soil has grown below it. In 
the time of Alexander the Tigris and Euphrates flowed by different 
mouths into the sea, as did also the Euleus or Karun in the Assyrian 
epoch ; and Dr. Delitzsch calculates that a delta of between forty and 
fifty miles in length has been formed since the sixth century B.c.! 

The land of Edinna was irrigated by canals, and Ur, now Mugheir, 
was built on its outskirts. Sumer, called also “the country of the 
black faces,” and “the country” par excellence, was the earliest seat of 
Chaldean civilisation, and consequently took rank before Accad, the 
population of which had descended from the mountains of Elam after 
the settlement of the southern province. Among its cities may be 
mentioned Erech or Uruk, now Warka, whose Accadian name, “ the 
city,” implies that it had once been the capital of the whole country ; 
Nipur, the city of Bel, now Niffer; Lar’sa, perhaps the Ellasar of 
Genesis, the city of the sun, now Senkereh or Sinkara ; Zirgulla, now 
Zerghul; Dur or Diru, “the fortress,” now Deyr; Chilmad, now 


1 See Pliny, M. WZ. vi. 180. 
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Kilwadha; Duran or Duban, Karrak or Nisin, Amarda or Marad, 
Abnunna or Umliyas, and Kul-unu, the biblical Calneh. Babylon, 
however, and the neighbouring town of Kis, now El Hymer, were not 
included in Sumer. Babylon consisted of the two Accadian towns of 
Ca-dimirra, “the gate of God,” and Din-Tir, “the seat of the tree (of 
life),” on opposite sides of the Euphrates, which, after the Semitic con- 
quest, were united into one, known as Bab-ili or Babel, the Semitic 
translation of Cadimirra. The city was made the capital of the 
county by the Cassite invader Khammuragas, a position it retained up 
to its entire destruction in B.c. 690 by Sennacherib, who choked the 
stream of the Arakhtu with its ruins. Rebuilt by Esar-haddon, it 
soon recovered its old importance, and after being united with its 
suburb, Barzip or Borsippa, became the centre of the empire of Nebu- 
chadrezzar, 

The chief city of Northern Accad was, like Babylon, built on the 
two banks of the Euphrates, the larger half being called ‘Sipar or 
Sippara, “the city of the sun” (now Abu Habba), and the smaller half 
Agané (or Agadhé). Agan6é subsequently took the title of “Sippara 
of the moon-goddess,” whence the scriptural name Sepharvaim, “ the 
two Sipparas.” To the east of Sepharvaim was Tiggaba or Kute 
(Cuthah), now Tel-Ibrahim, and to the north Dur-aba, now Akkerkuf, 
and Is, now Hit. The northern part of Accad is frequently termed 
Kar-Duniyas or Gan-Duni. 

The country was intersected by a network of canals, the regulation 
of which was under special officers. The three chief of those which 
carried off the waters of the Euphrates to the Tigris above Babylon, 
were the Ar-malcha, entering the Tigris a little below Bagdad ; the 
Nahr-malcha, running across to the site of Seleukeia ; and the Nahr- 
Katha, which passed through Tel-Ibrahim, The Pallacopas, on the 
western side of the Euphrates, supplied an immense lake in the 
neighbourhood of Borsippa. On the same side, to the south of 
Babylon, is the fresh-water lake of Nedjef, surrounded by sandstone 
cliffs of considerable height, forty miles in length and thirty-five in 
breadth at the broadest part. Below the lake the marshes where 
Alexander nearly perished (Arrian, Ezp. Al. vii. 22; Strabo, xvi. 1, 12) 
extend as far as the sea. Here, on the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
lived the Caldai or Chaldeans, with their capital Bit-Yakin, when we 
first hear of them in the ninth century B.c. Under Merodach-baladan 
they made themselves masters of Babylonia, and gave their name to 
the whole country in the Greek period. Northward of the Caldai 
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were the Gambulai and other nomad tribes, among whom the 
Arameans, Nabatheans, and Pukudu or Pekod, may be mentioned. 

The fertility of the soil was great. Pliny tells us (H. N. xviii 17) 
that wheat after being cut twice was good keep for sheep; and 
according to Bérésos, wheat, barley, sesame, ochrys, palma, apples, 
and many kinds of shelled fruit, grew wild. Indeed, wheat still does 
so in the neighbourhood of Anah, and we need not be surprised at the 
statement of Herodotos that grain commonly returned two hundred- 
fold to the sower, and sometimes three hundredfold. Chaldea was 
the native country of the palm, the 360 uses of which were recounted 
by a Persian poem (Strabo, xvi. 1, 14); and we learn from Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xxiv. 3) that from the point reached by Julian’s army 
to the margin of the Persian Gulf was one continuous forest of 
verdure. 

As already stated, the primitive population of Babylonia and 
Assyria belonged to a race which may have been allied to the 
Turanian or Finno-Tatar. At all events it spoke an agglutinative 
language which has many affinities with those of the Ural-Altaic 
family. This primitive population was supplanted by the Semites— 
the Casdim or “conquerors” of the Bible—at some unknown period 
before the second millennium B.c. The Semitic element, however, 
was stronger and purer in Assyria than in Babylonia, where it pro 
duced a mixed type, which was still further crossed by the Elamite 
and Chaldean conquests. The Assyrian, on the other hand, displays 
all the physical and moral characteristics of the Semitic race; and 
while Babylonia was the home of culture and learning, Assyna 
produced a breed of ferocious warriors and quick-witted traders. 

History.—Until the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions our 
knowledge of Babylonian and Assyrian history. was at once meagre 
and uncertain. With the exception of Herodotos, whose notices were 
scanty and of doubtful value, we had to depend almost entirely on the 
copyists and excerptists of Ktésias and Bérésos. Ktésias was a native 
of Knidos, and the physician of Artaxerxes Mnémén, but he seems to 
have been devoid of critical power. Portions of the annals compiled 
by Persian writers were translated for him, and with the help of these 
he endeavoured to destroy the credit of Herodotos asa historian. The 
annals, however, like those of Firdusi or of later Arabic writers, 
consisted for the most part of mere legendary tales and rationalised 
myths ; we have, therefore, to seek in them not the history, but the 
mythology of the Babylonians.) Semiramis was the goddess Istar, Ninos 
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the city of Nineveh, Ninyas or Zames the Sun-god. With these 
legends Ktésias mingled the Greek romance of Sardanapallos, and eked 
out his list of Assyrian kings with names partly imaginary, partly 
geographical. Some of these were. doubtless due to the translators on 
whom he depended. In the later Persian period, however, Ktésias 
becomes more trustworthy. 

The work of Bérésos was of a far different character. He was a 
priest of the temple of Bel at Babylon, and is said by Eusebios and 
Tatian to have been a contemporary of Alexander the Great, and to 
have lived into the reign of Antiokhos Sétér. He had, therefore, 
special opportunities of knowing the history and astronomy of his 
country, upon which he wrote in Greek. Recent discoveries have 
abundantly established the trustworthiness of this Manetho of 
Babylonia, whose works, unfortunately, are known to us only through 
quotations at second and third hand. Since a cylinder of Antiokhos, 
the son of Seleukos, has been found inscribed in Babylonian cuneiform, 
while bilingual fragments in cuneiform and cursive Greek of the 
Seleukid age have also been discovered, and a contract tablet in 
Babylonian cuneiform, dated in the fifth year of the Parthian king, 
Pakoros, the contemporary of Domitian, exists in the Museum of 
Zirich, there is no reason why Bérésos should not have been equally 
well acquainted with both the Greek language and the old literature 
of his native country. And in spite of the fragmentary and corrupt 
state in which his fragments have come down to us, we now know 
that he was so. His account of the Deluge, for instance, agrees even 
in its details with that of the cuneiform texts. 

Joséphos seems to have known the original work of Bérésos, but 
the Christian writers quote him only indirectly through the compilation 
of Alexander Polyhistor (B.c. 80). Hence we can put no confidence in 
the numbers attached to the dynasties in which Bérésos, like his con- 
temporarary, Manetho, arranged the list of Babylonian kings. His 
Arabian dynasty, for example, seems to correspond with the Cassite 
dynasty of the inscriptions ; but if so, the title “ Arabian” must be 
corrupt, as well as the nine kings and 245 years assigned to it, since 
we know of at least nineteen Cassite monarchs, and the length of 
time the dynasty lasted must have been over 600 years. Minor 
dynasties, again, have been either run together or omitted from the 
list, as a fragmentary tablet which once contained a complete catalogue 
of legitimate Babylonian monarchs arranged in dynasties introduces a 
number of very short ones. This was probably the work of either 
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Polyhistor or his copyists; at all events, the Assyrian dynasty of forty- 
five kings which is made to follow the Arabian one includes at leas 
two dynasties, that of the Assyrian conqueror Tiglath-Adar, which 
lasted only a few years, and that of the native princes, who succeeded 
in shaking off the Assyrian yoke and maintaining their independence 
for more than four centuries. 

Bérésos confined his attention to Babylonian history ; the history 
of Assyria seems to have been compiled by Megasthenés in the time of 
Seleukos Nikatér (B.c. 290), from whom (as Professor Schrader has 
shown) it was extracted by Abydénos (B.c. 260). Abydénos in tam 
survives only in the quotations of the Christian writers. But a 
Nineveh and its monuments had long been destroyed, the only sources 
Abydénos could have had for his history must have been the records 
of Babylonia; and it is not surprising, therefore, that the extracts we 
possess from his work all relate to the period of the Second Assyrian 
Empire, when Babylonia was brought into close contact with the 
northern kingdom. The earlier period must have been for the most 
part a mere blank, or else filled up with myth and legend. 

One more classical authority for Babylonian history remains. This 
is the valuable Canon of Ptolemy, preserved in the Almagest, and giving 
the chronology of Babylon from B.c. 747 downwards. It probably 
came from Bérésos. Other classical notices of Assyro-Babylonian 
history may be passed over; like those of Diodéros, they are little 
more than echoes of Ktésias. It is only the Old Testament which 
gives us fuller and more trustworthy information. 

It is, therefore, to the native texts that we have mainly to look for 
the history of Assyria and Babylonia. These are partly contempors- 
neous with the events they record, partly more recent compilations. The 
statements of those that are contemporaneous may be frankly accepted, 
due allowance being made for oriental exaggeration and tendency to self- 
praise. The Assyrian historical documents, however, are singularly 
free from these faults. They were intended to be read by a large and 
well-educated public, and the practical character of the Assyrians made 
them realistic in style. The historical inscriptions are scrupulous in 
recording the names, and if possible the parentage, of the foreign 
princes whom they mention ; every small town is carefully noted by 
name, and the numbers, whether of conquered populations and spoil, 
or of the Assyrian armies, are seldom round and never excessive. Even 
the disaster which befell Sennacherib—the least trustworthy of all the 
royal authors—in Palestine is not denied or glossed over ; it is simply 
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omitted, leaving a break which presupposes it. Of course, the same 
accuracy or trustworthiness cannot be expected in later compilations, 
and many of these, like the legend of Sargon of Agadé, merely embody 
popular tales. But such legends belong rather to Babylonia than to 
Assyria, where the historical sense was really remarkably developed, 
and the extreme faithfulness with which old documents were copied 
inspires us with confidence in the statements made regarding them. 
The Assyrians early possessed a fixed chronology, reckoned by the 
names of officers called /immt, who were changed every year, and, like 
the eponymous archons at Athens, gave their name to their year of 
office. The chief events of each year were added to the name of its 
eponym, and in the earlier period of the empire the king himself 
assumed the office in his year of accession. We possess fragments of 
several editions of the Canon in which the names of the eponyms were 
recorded in order, and thus have an exact chronology of the empire 
from B.c. 913 to B.c. 659. Since the inscription of Rimmon-nirari I. 
is' dated in the eponymy of Shalman-karradu, it is clear that the 
system of dating by eponyms was already in existence in the fourteenth 
century B.C.; and we may therefore trust Sennacherib when he asserts 
that a seal which belonged to Tiglath-Adar was carried off to Babylon 
600 years before his own capture of that city, and that 418 years had 
elapsed between his invasion of Babylonia in B.c. 692 and the defeat of 
Tiglath-Pileser I. by the Babylonians; or this same Tiglath-Pileser, 
when he tells us that Samas-Rimmon had built the temple of Anu and 
Rimmon at Kalah-Sherghat 701 years before his own restoration of it. 
The system of eponyms, however, seems to have been confined to 
Assyria, and the early Chaldeans do not appear to have had any settled 
system of chronology. Their inscriptions, if dated at all, are dated by 
such events as the capture of a city or an inundation of the river. 
Still they must have had some more definite mode of counting time, 
since Assur-bani-pal affirms that Cudur-Nankhundi, the Elamite, had 
oppressed Accad 1635 years before his own conquest of Shushan ; 
while the table of Babylonian dynasties, first discovered by Mr. 
Smith, assigns to each king the length of his reign in years, months, 
and days. It must have been some such table as this which was used 
by Bérésos. It is unfortunate that only fragments of this table are 
preserved, as our acquaintance with early Babylonian history and 
chronology is extremely meagre and uncertain, and has to be gathered 
chiefly from the brick-legends of the early kings or stray notices in 
later inscriptions. An inscription of Assyrian origin which gives brief 
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notices of the occasions on which the monarchs of Assyria and 
Babylonia had come into contact with each other since the reigns of 
Assur-bil-nisi-su and Cara-indas is useful, since our knowledge of 
Assyrian chronology enables us to tabulate the Babylonian king 
mentioned in the text. It is only with the era of Nabonasar (B.c. 747), 
and the mutual help afforded by the Assyrian inscriptions and the 
Canon of Ptolemy, that an exact chronology of Babylonia begins. For 
the empire of Nebuchadrezzar the records of the Egibi banking firm 
are invaluable—dated deeds extending, year by year, from the reign of 
Nebuchadrezzar to the close of that of Darius Hystaspis. 
The history of Babylonia, like that of most great nations, begins 
~ with myth. Ten kings reigned over the country before the Deluge, 
their reigns lasting for 120 sari, or 432,000 years. The chronology 
as well as the number of reigns has a purely astronomical origin: the 
origin of the names has yet to be discovered. The first of thes 
antediluvian kings was Aléros of Babylon, which indicates the Baby- 
lonian parentage of the whole story. Aléros took the title of “shep 
herd,” a title which we find assumed by the early Chaldean princes, 
and which, like the zoiznv Aawv of Homer, proves the pastoral habits 
of the people before they became civilised citizens. The second 
successor of Aléros, Amélén, came from Pantibibla or Booktown, 
possibly Sippara, as did also Daénus, the Dun or “ mighty one” of the 
inscriptions. Otiartes, which the native name Ubara-Tutu, “servant 
of the Setting Sun,” shows must be corrected to Opartes, was the 
ninth of the line, and belonged to Larankha, the Surippak of the texts. 
His son and successor was Xisuthros, the hero of the Deluge. 

With the Deluge the mythical history of Babylonia takes a new 
departure. From this event to the Persian conquest was a period of 
36,000 years, or an astronomical cycle called saros.1  Xisuthros, with 
his family and friends, alone survived the waters which drowned the 
rest of mankind on account of their sins) He had been ordered by 
the gods to build a ship, to pitch it within and without, and to stock 
it with animals of every species. Xisuthros sent out first a dove, then 
a swallow, and lastly a raven, to discover whether the earth was dry ; 
the dove and the swallow returned to the ship, and it was only when 
the raven flew away that the rescued hero ventured to leave his ark. 
He found that he had been stranded on the peak of the mountain of 
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Nizir, “the mountain of the world,” whereon the Accadians believed 
the heaven to rest,—where, too, they placed the habitation of their gods 
and the cradle of their own race. Since Nizir lay among the moun- 
tains of Pir Man, a little south of Rowandiz, its mountain must be 
identified with Rowandiz itself. On its peak Xisuthros offered 
sacrifices, piling up cups of wine by sevens; and the rainbow, “the 
glory of Anu,” appeared in heaven, in covenant that the world 
should never again be destroyed by a flood. Immediately after- 
wards Xisuthros and his wife, like the biblical Enoch, were translated 
to the regions of the blessed beyond Datilla, the river of death, and 
his people made their way westward to Sippara. Here they disinterred 
the books buried by their late ruler before the Deluge had taken 
place, and re-established themselves in their old country under the 
government first of Evékhoos, and then of his son Khomasbolos. 
Meanwhile other colonists had arrived in the plain of Sumer, and here, 
under the leadership of the giant Etana, called Titan by the Greek 
writers, they built a city of brick, and essayed to erect a tower by 
means of which they might scale the sky, and so win for themselves 
the immortality granted to Xisuthros. The spot where the tower was 
raised was the mound at Babylon, now known as the Amram, where 
stood the temple of Anu, the palace of the kings, and the hanging 
gardens of Nebuchadrezzar, and the season they chose for building it 
was the autumnal equinox. But the tower was overthrown in the 
night by the winds, and Bel frustrated their purpose by confounding 
their language, and scattering them on the mound. Hence the place 
was called “the gate of God,” though a later punning etymology 
connected it with délal, “to confound.” _ 
Now happened the war waged by Etana, Bel, Prometheus, and 
Ogygos, against Kronos or Hea, and the adventures of the giant Ner, 
who, along with Etana, finally found a seat among the crowned heads 
in the underworld of Hades. Now, too, the goddess Istar descended 
from heaven to woo the sons of men ;—Alala, the wild eagle, the lion- 
son of ‘Silele ; Isullanu, the woodsman ; and above all, Tammuz, the 
young and beautiful Sun-god, the Adénis of Semitic and Greek story. 
Slain by the boar’s tusk of winter, Tammuz,sank to the underworld, 
whither he was followed by Istar, and not released till he had drunk 
of the waters of life. More famous even than Tammuz, however, was 
the solar hero whose name is provisionally read Gisdhubar, and who 
has been identified with the biblical Nimrod. Gisdhubar was the 
prototype of the Melkarth of Tyre and the Héraklés of Greece, and 
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the twelve labours of Héraklés may be traced back to the adventares 
of Gisdhubar, as recorded in the twelve books of the great Epic of 
early Chaldea. The Epic, whose authorship was ascribed to one Sin- 
lici-unnini, was preserved in the library of Erech, a city with which 
Gisdhubar was specially associated, though his birthplace was supposed 
to be Amarda, the city of “solar glory.” Its date may be roughly 
ascribed to about B.c. 2000, but it belongs to the period when the 
Semitic race was already in possession of the land. 

The Semitic conquest must have been a gradual one. The evidence 
of language shows that when the Semites first came into contact with 
the civilisation of Accad, they were mere desert-nomads, dwelling in 
tents, and wanting even the first elements of culture. These, however, 
they soon acquired from their neighbours, and with the trading 
instinct of their race quickly made themselves indispensable to the 
agricultural Accadians. Ur and the other towns on the western bank 
of the Euphrates were the earliest places in which they settled, but 
they soon overflowed into the whole plain of Sumer. The oldest con- 
temporaneous records we possess are those of Lig-Bagas or Ur-Baga, 
king of Ur, whose rule extended over the whole of both Accad and 
Sumer. The great temple of the Moon-god at Ur was founded by 
him, and he adorned Erech, Nipur, Lar’sa, and other cities, with 
temples of vast size dedicated to the Sun, to Istar, and to Bel. Vice 
roys were established in different parts of the country ; Khassimir was 
the governor of Nipur; and Gudea, the grandson of Lig-Bagas, ruled 
at Zerghul, where the statue of his architect has lately been found. 
Lig-Bagas seems to have been the first of the great Babylonian 
builders, and the enormous brick structures he has left behind, 
cemented with bitumen in the place of lime, show that architectural 
knowledge was already advanced. SButtresses, drains, and external 
ornamentation are all freely employed. The cuneiform system of 
writing had attained its full development ; libraries, stocked with clay 
books, existed in the towns, signet stones were carved with artistic 
skill, and the country was intersected by canals and roads. The 
amount of human labour at the disposal of the monarch may be 
judged from the fact that the Bowariyeh mound at Warka, which 
covers the ruins of the temple of the Sun-god, is 200 feet square and 
100 feet high, so that above 30,000,000 of bricks must have been used 
in building it. The calendar was already fixed and regulated, and the 
towers attached to the temples were used as observatories, According to 
Nabonidos, Lig-Bagas lived 700 years before the age of Khammuragas. 
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His son and successor was Dungi, “‘the mighty one.” Among his 
Accadian inscriptions he has left us a short one in Semitic,—a proof of 
the importance to which the Semites had now attained. They had in 
fact become a commercial aristocracy, and the time was not far distant 
when this commercial aristocracy would usurp the supreme power. 
It is difficult to know with which of the dynasties of Bérésos these 
kings of Ur are to be identified. If the Arabian dynasty is that 
founded by Khammuragas, they ought to belong to the nameless 
dynasty which followed the eight “ Median” kings. These Medes, it 
may be observed, must have taken their name from the Accadian 
mada, “country,” and may possibly have come from Sumer, often called 
Kingi, “the land.” In this case the capture of Babylon by them would 
represent the overthrow of a local line of princes who held sway in 
that city. 

The unification of the country under Lig-Bagas and Dungi was of 
short duration. It soon broke up again into small independent states. 
When Cudur-nankhundi, the powerful Elamite monarch, invaded Baby- 
lonia he seems to have found kings with Semitic names reigning there ; 
but the book of Genesis represents another Elamite conqueror, Chedor- 
laomer or Cudur-Lagamar, as dominating over two Babylonian princes, 
Amar-phel of Sumer, and Arioch of Lar’sa, as well as over a king of 
Gutium. It is curious that the inscriptions contain a record of a 
second Eri-Acu or Arioch, king of Lar’sa, who was son and vassal of an 
Elamite sovereign, Cudur-Mabug ; and it is still more curious that just 
as Cudur-Lagamar extended his power to Palestine according to 
Genesis, Cudur-Mabug also styles himself “the citizen of Phoenicia.” 

The power of Cudur-Mabug and his son Eri-Acu, however, did not 
extend over the whole of Chaldea, though Eri-Acu (or Rim-Agu, as he 
also calls himself) claimed to be “king of Sumer and Accad.” Accad, 
however, including Babylon, was in the possession of a Semitic 
dynasty, whose capital was Agadé. The most brilliant representative 
of this dynasty was Sargon I., whose patronage of learning caused the 
library of Agadé to become one of the most famous in Babylonia. It 
was for him that the great work on astronomy and astrology was 
compiled in seventy-two books, which Bérésos translated into Greek, 
and another work on terrestrial omens was also compiled for the same 
monarch. Legends naturally gathered round the name of this Baby- 
lonian Solomon. Not only was he entitled “the deviser of law, the 
deviser of prosperity,” but it was told of him how his father had died 
while he was still unborn, how his mother had fled to the mountains 
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and there left him, like a second Moses, to the care of the river in a 
ark of reeds and bitumen; and how he was saved by Acci, “th 
water-drawer,” who brought him up as his own son, until the tim 
came when, under the protection of Istar, his rank was discovered, and 
he took his seat on the throne of his forefathers. It is indeed possible 
that Sargon was a usurper, since his name means “the constitated 
king,” and seems as if it had been assumed after his accession to 
power. However this may be, he was a conqueror as well as a lege 
lator and friend of literature. More than once he attacked the 
Elamites successfully, though he was unable to wrest Sumer out of 
their hands. He made several campaigns against Syria and Palestine, 
in the course of which he crossed into Cyprus, and there, as on the 
opposite shores of the mainland, he caused images of himself to be 
erected. These campaigns occupied three years, and it was to them 
that the influence of Babylonian culture upon the populations of the 
eastern basin of the Mediterranean must first be traced. Towards the 
end of his life he even penetrated as far as Maganna, or the peninsula 
of Sinai, in quest, no doubt, of the turquoise and copper mines that 
had so long been worked there by the Egyptians It is perhaps to 
these expeditions that Manetho refers when he asserts that the 
Hyksos fortified Jerusalem for fear of the Assyrians, After over: 
throwing Kastubila of Cazalla, and quelling an insurrection which 
broke out among “ the elders” of Accad, Sargon ended his long reign 
of fifty-four years, and was succeeded by his son, Naram-Sin, who 
maintained the military fame of his father by conquering Ris-Rimmon 
of Apirak and marching into Maganna. A Babylonian cylinder, in 
which the title of divinity is given to Naram-Sin, was found by 
General di Cesnola in the treasury of the Cyprian temple of Kurion, 
and not only shows that apotheosis was not unknown in Babylonia, 
but also that the influence of the kings of Agadé was still strong in 
the far west. But the reign of this deified king ended after all in 
disaster. The conquest of Maganna seems to have brought the 
dynasty of Sargon under Egyptian influence, to which the apotheosis 
of his son may perhaps be traced. At all events in Agadé, as in 
Egypt, it became possible for a woman to be at the head of the state, 
and Naram-Sin was followed by a queen, Ellat-Gula. But a custom 
which suited Egypt did not equally suit the Semites of Babylonia, and 
Ellat-Gula was the last of her race. A horde of Cassites or Kosssans 
swept down from the mountains of Northern Elam under their leader, 
Khammuragas; Accad was conquered, a foreign dynasty established 
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in the land, and the capital transferred from Agadé to Babylon. 
Babylon now became a city of importance for the first time; the rank 
assigned to it in the mythical age was but a reflection of the position 
it held after the Cassite conquest. 

The Cassite dynasty is probably the Arabian dynasty of Bérédsos, 
though if so, as has already been noted, the number of kings included 
in it, as well as the length of their united reigns, must be largely 
increased. We shall not be far wrong in placing its rise about B.C. 
2000.1 The first care of Khammuragas, after establishing himself in 
Accad, was to extend his sway over the southern kingdom of Sumer as 
well. Rim-Agu or Arioch was now on the throne, and after the 
conquest of Karrak and Duran, which gave him possession of the 
marches and the whole country as far as the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, he claimed the imperial title of “king of Sumer and Accad,”—a 
title, however, to which he had no right. He filled Ur, which at one 
time had been subject to the princes of Karrak, as well as other cities, 
with public buildings, though his capital was fixed at Lar’sa. With 
the help of his Elamite allies he succeeded in repulsing the first attack 
of the Cassite invader; but a second attack proved too strong for 
him; the forces of Elam and Sumer were overthrown, and Kham- 
muragas became king of the whole of Babylonia. From this time 
onward the country remained a united monarchy. 

The Cassite dynasty must have lasted for several centuries, and 
probably included more than one line of kings. At any rate it is 
otherwise difficult to finda place for a Cassite dynasty which traced its 
descent from the god Sukamuna, and one of whose kings, Agu-kak-rimi, 
the son of Tassi-gurumas, has left us a long inscription, unless we throw 
it back into the period that preceded the era of Sargon of Agadé, 
and identify it with the Median dynasty of Bérésos. It is certainly 
noticeable that Agu-kak-rimi calls himself king of Accad and Babylon 
only, not of Sumer.. However this may be, it was under the Cassite 
dynasty that the kingdom of Assyria first took its rise,—partly, 
perhaps, in consequence of the Asiatic conquests of the Egyptian 
monarchs of the eighteenth dynasty. Later legends ascribed the 
foundation of the kingdom to the Moon-god, while Sargon boasts of 
“the 350 kings” who had preceded him and had “sent forth the 
people of the land of Bel”; but Assyria was but a portion of the 
empire of Gutium in the age of Cudur-Lagamar, and the earliest 
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Assyrian princes of whom we know were merely petty rulers of Assur, 
the original capital of Assyria, from which it derived its name. One 
of these rulers was Samas-Rimmon, the son of Ismi-Dagon, who bu 
the temple of Anu and Rimmon at Assur, and whose date is fixed & 
B.C. 1820 by an inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I It was not till long 
afterwards that ‘‘the kingdom was founded” by Bel-sumeli-kapi, and 
the chieftains of Assur became kings of Assyria. From this time 
forward, however, their power continued steadily to grow ; Assur-zaci- 
esir and Adar-tukul-Assur even ventured to contend with Babylonia, 
and in B.c. 1400 the Cassite king married an Assyrian princess. Her 
son Kara-Murdas was murdered by the party opposed to Assyrian 
influence, but the usurper, Nazi-bugas, was quickly overthrown by the 
Assyrians, who placed a vassal-prince on the throne. This event msy 
be considered the turning-point in the history of the kingdoms of the 
Tigris and Euphrates; Assyria henceforth takes the place of the 
worn-out monarchy of Babylonia, and plays the chief part in the 
affairs of Western Asia until the day of its final fall. In little more 
than a hundred years later the Assyrians were again in Babylonia, but 
this time as avowed enemies to all parties alike; Babylon was 
captured by the Assyrian monarch Tiglath-Adar in B.c. 1270, and the 
rule of the Cassite dynasty came to an end. 

But the avenger was at hand. Hardly was Tiglath - Adar 
dead when the Hittites assailed the Assyrian empire on the north 
and west, and the Babylonians seized the opportunity to make 
themselves free. The new line of Babylonian sovereigns, however, 
was Semitic in name and race. It lasted a short time only. The 
country was divided both in nationality and in interests. Civil wars 
distracted the kingdom, and shortlived dynasties were founded by the 
non-Semitic tribes of the sea-coast or the Semitic inhabitants of the 
great cities. The adherents of the old Cassite dynasty, as well as the 
partisans of Assyria, contrived from time to time to place a nominee 
of their own upon the throne; while the Elamites on the east and the 
Assyrians on the north were perpetually at war with the unhappy 
kingdom, or else intriguing in its midst. The literature and culture of 
Babylonia migrated into Assyria, where kings whose real delight was 
in war and hunting affected to patronise learning and encourage 
horticulture. The most eminent among these was Tiglath-Pileser I. 
He carried his arms as far as Kilikia and the Mediterranean, shattered 
the power of the Hittites and their kinsmen in the north, swept the 
wild district of Kurdistan, and in B.c. 1130, after a momentary 
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repulse at the hands of Merodach-iddin-akhi, the Babylonian king, 
defeated his antagonist on the banks of the Lower Zab and ravaged 
Babylonia, capturing Sippara, Opis, and even Babylon, the capital, 
itself. | Merodach-iddin-akhi saved himself by a timely submission ; 
but a desultory war continued between his successors and Assur-bel- 
kala, the son of Tiglath-Pileser. 

After this Assyria sinks for a while below the horizon of history. 
Its power had been founded on the individual energy and military 
skill of its monarchs, and vanished altogether under a feeble prince. 
Pethor, at the junction of the Sajur and Euphrates, along with the 
adjacent territory, fell into the hands of the Hittites and Syrians ; 
David was enabled to carry the Israelitish arms as far as the banks of 
the Euphrates ; and Assyria itself was overrun by the victorious armies 
of the Babylonian king, Sibir. Once more, however, it revived under 
Assur-dayan II, whose son, Rimmon-nirari II. (B.c, 911-889), and 
great-grandson, Assur-natsir-pal (B.C. 883-858), made the name of 
Assyria again terrible to the surrounding nations. Assur-natsir-pal 
was the most brutal and ferocious of even the Assyrian kings; but he 
was also an energetic warrior and a great conqueror. The limits of 
his empire exceeded those of Tiglath-Pileser I. ; Kurdistan, Armenia, 
and Mesopotamia were traversed by his armies again and again, and 
his image was sculptured on the rocks at the sources of the Tigris by 
the side of those of Tiglath-Pileser I. and his own father, Tiglath- 
Adar II. Nizir and its mountains, where the ark of the Chaldean 
Noah had rested, were overrun and ravaged, and the footsteps of the 
Assyrian conqueror were marked by impalements, by pyramids of 
human heads, and by unspeakable barbarities. Nebo-bal-iddina of 
Babylon was defeated; Sangara of Carchemish and his brother 
princes paid tribute, and on the shores of the Mediterranean Assur- 
natsir-pal received the submission and treasure of the rich and unwar- 
like cities of Phoenicia. But these distant raids produced little else 
than misery abroad and accession of wealth to the royal treasury at. 
home; no attempt was made to hold the conquests that had been 
gained, or to compensate for the destruction of culture in the West by 
introducing into the rude regions of the East the borrowed civilisation 
of Assyria. The cities of Assyria, nevertheless, were enriched with 
the spoils of foreign victory. Splendid palaces, temples, and other 
public buildings were erected, and adorned with elaborate sculptures 
and rich painting. Calah, which had been founded by Shalmaneser I., 
B.C. 1300, was rebuilt by Assur-natsir-pal, who made it his favourite 
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residence, and established a library there. His successor was his son, 
Shalmaneser II., named probably after the founder of Calah. 
Shalmaneser II., whose long and prosperous reign of thirty-five 
years marks the climax of the First Assyrian Empire, inherited his 
father’s vigour and military talent, along with greater political ability 
and appreciation of culture. His opening campaign was directed 
against the wild tribes of the north-east; Arame of Van and the 
Minnians of Urumiyeh were next attacked; and after them the 
Hittites of Carchemish and their allies, among whom Pikhirim of 
Kilikia may be mentioned. By the conquest of Tul-Barsip or Bar 
sampsé, on the eastern bank of the Euphrates, and the capture of 
Pethor (now Tash-atan), the Assyrians regained possession of the ford 
across the river, and in B.c. 854 came into conflict with Hamath 
Here Shalmaneser found himself confronted by a confederacy of 
western princes, under the leadership of Hadad-idri, or Hadadezer, 
of Damascus and Irkhulena of Hamath, whom a common danger had 
aroused to oppose the threatened advanceof the Assyrian forces. Bat 
the confederacy was shattered in the battle of Karkar or Aroer, in 
which, among others, Ahab of Israel took part with 2000 chariots 
and 10,000 infantry, and the Orontes was choked with the slain 
The Assyrians, however, had themselves suffered so much that 
Shalmaneser was unable to follow up his victory, and two years 
afterwards turned his attention to Babylonia, which he invaded and 
reduced to a state of vassalage, under the pretext of helping the 
legitimate king, Merodach-suma-izcur, against his insurgent brother. 
It is on this occasion that we first hear of the Caldai or Chaldeans, 
whom the Assyrians found inhabiting the marshy district of the 
Persian Gulf. After thus securing his frontier on the south, Shal- 
maneser again marched against Syria (B.c. 850). The war lasted, at 
intervals, for eleven years, during which Hadadezer was succeeded by 
Hazael, and Shalmaneser obtained several barren victories, and claimed 
others which a strict criticism must deny to him. In Bec. 842, how- 
ever, Hazael really suffered a decisive defeat on the heights of Shenir, 
and his camp, along with 1121 chariots and 470 carriages, fell into the 
hands of the Assyrians, who proceeded to besiege him in his capital, 
Damascus. But the siege was soon raised, though not before Jehu of 
Israel had sent tribute ; and after wasting the Hauran, Shalmaneser 
marched to Beyrout, and there carved an image of himself on the 
rocky promontory of Bahli-rasi, at the entrance to the Nahr el-Kelb. 
The defeat of Hazael had removed the only rival Assyria had to 
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fear. From this time forward Shalmaneser contented himself with 
expeditions to distant regions, such as Phoenicia, Meliténe, Kap- 
padokia, and Armenia, for the sake of exacting tribute. After B.C. 
834 he ceased to command his troops in person, the tartan or general- 
in-chief, Dayan-Assur, taking his place. The infirmities of old age, 
which had no doubt obliged him to take this step, further led to the 
rebellion of his eldest son, Assur-dayan-pal, which troubled the last 
days of the old king, and well nigh proved fatal to him. Twenty- 
seven cities, including Nineveh and Assur, which probably resented 
the preference shown to Calah, as well as numerous smaller towns, 
declared for the pretender, and it was with considerable difficulty that 
the revolt was put down by Shalmaneser’s second son, Samas-Rimmon, 
who shortly afterwards succeeded him. Samas-Rimmon (824-811), 
and his son, Rimmon-nirari III. (811-782), fairly maintained the 
empire they had received, but their efforts were chiefly expended upon 
campaigns in Armenia, Media, and the neighbouring regions, from 
which we may perhaps infer that the wild tribes of the east had 
begun to infest the Assyrian frontier. Samas-Rimmon, however, also 
endeavoured to restore the supremacy of Assyria in Babylonia. 
Merodach-baladhsu-ikbi of Babylon and his allies were defeated with 
great slaughter at Dur-Papsukul about B.c. 820, and eight years later 
he succeeded in entering Babylon. Rimmon-nirari III. obliged 
Mariha of Damascus to pay him tribute, as well as the Phoonicians, 
Israelites, Edomites, and Philistines. But though the royal annals 
show that the kings still led their armies out to battle year by year, 
it is plain that the power and vigour of the reigning dynasty were 
wearing out. The campaigns were either resultless, or else were made 
for purely defensive purposes. The empire of Shalmaneser had 
melted away. A few more princes followed Rimmon-nirari III, and 
then in B.c. 763 an eclipse of the sun took place on the 15th of June, 
and the city of Assur revolted. In B.c. 761 the revolt had spread to 
Arrapakhitis, and two years later to Gozan. InB.c. 758 it was indeed 
stamped out in Assur, but the more distant provinces were lost. 
Three years afterwards, Assur-nirari, the last of his line, ascended the 
throne. His reign lasted only ten years). What was left of the 
Assyrian empire had been undermined by decay and discontent, the 
army finally declared against the monarch, and he and his dynasty fell 
together. On the 30th of Iyyar, or April, Bc. 745, Pul or Péros 
seized the vacant crown, and assumed the name of the ancient 
conqueror, Tiglath-Pileser. 
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With the accession of Tiglath-Pileser IL the Second Assyrian 
Empire may be said to begin. This Second Empire differed essentially 
from the first. The usurper was an organiser as well as a conqueror, 
and sought for the first time in the history of Western Asia to give 
his conquests a consolidated and permanent character. The conquered 
provinces were no longer loosely connected with the central power 
by the payment of tribute, which was refused as soon as the Assyrian 
armies were out of sight; nor were the campaigns undertaken by the 
kings of Nineveh mere raids, whose chief objects were prestige and 
plunder. The conquests of the Second Empire were made with a fixed 
purpose, and in pursuance of a definite line of policy, and, once made, 
they were tenaciously preserved. The conquered nations became 
subject provinces, governed, wherever possible, by Assyrian satrape; 
while turbulent populations were deported to some distant part of the 
empire. Each province and capital city had its annual contribution 
to the imperial treasury fixed and regulated ; and centralisation, with 
its attendant bureaucracy, superseded the old loose union of mutually 
hostile states and towns. Tiglath-Pileser took good care that the 
revolts to which he owed the crown should for the future be impos 
sible. To him is due the inauguration of the principle which was 
afterwards applied by Darius Hystaspis with so much success to the 
organisation of the Persian empire. The title to power which his 
birth denied him was secured by the institutions he established. 

The Second Assyrian Empire was essentially a commercial one. 
It was founded and maintained for the purpose of attracting the trade 
and wealth of Western Asia into Assyrian hands. The instincts of 
the warrior and crusader had made way for the more deeply-rooted 
trading instincts of the Semitic race. The expeditions undertaken 
against the barbarous tribes of the east and north were made solely for 
the purpose of protecting the frontier and caravan roads, and of keep- 
ing the predatory excursions of the mountaineers in check. The 
resources of the empire were really reserved for the subjugation 
of Babylonia, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, the rich and civilised 
marts of the ancient world. It was to divert the stream of commerce 
into their new satrapy of Carchemish that the Assyrian monarchs 
endeavoured to destroy the merchant communities of Tyre and Sidon. 

Babylonia was necessarily the first to feel the effects of the new 
policy. Before six months were over Tiglath-Pileser was leading his 
forces against the southern kingdom. The northern part of Babylonia 
was annexed to Assyria, and secured by a chain of fortresses. After 
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chastising the Kurds, the Assyrian king next turned westward. 
Sarduris of Armenia, at the head of a confederacy of northern princes, 
In vain essayed to bar his way. The confederacy was defeated in 
Komagéné, Arpad (now Tel Erfid) was captured, and all Syria lay at 
his feet. For the present he was content with exacting tribute from 
the Hittites, the Arameans, and the Pheenicians) Hamath, then 
in alliance with Uzziah of Judah, was conquered in 738, and its 
nineteen districts placed under Assyrian officers. For the first time 
we find the system of deportation applied on a large scale. Three 
years later Sarduris of Ararat was again attacked, and the neighbour- 
hood of his capital, Dhuspas or Tosp, now Van, was devastated over a 
space of 450 miles. Freed from any danger from the north, Tiglath- 
Pileser now eagerly seized the opportunity of overthrowing the power 
of Damascus offered by the request of the Jewish king, Ahaz, for pro- 
tection from his Syrian and Israelitish enemies. Rezin was defeated 
and besieged in his capital, Damascus, in 734, and the whole country 
far and near, including Samaria, Ammon, Moab, and the Philistines, 
was reduced to subjection. At length, after a siege of two years, 
Damascus surrendered, its inhabitants were enslaved, and Rezin was 
put to death. Syria became an Assyrian province, and all the princes 
of the West were summoned thither to do homage to the conqueror, 
while Tyre was fined 150 talents of gold, about £400,000. One of 
the chief objects of Tiglath-Pileser’s policy had thus been achieved. 
But Babylonia still remained. In B.c. 731, accordingly, the Assyrian 
armies again marched into Chaldea. Ukin-ziru, the Khin-ziros of 
Ptolemy, was slain, Babylon and the other great cities were taken, and 
in B.C. 729 Tiglath-Pileser assumed the imperial title of “King of 
Sumer and Accad.” 

But he did not live long to enjoy his success. In Be. 727 
he died, probably without children, and Shalmaneser III, one of his 
generals, succeeded to his empire and his policy. Shalmaneser, how- 
ever, failed to found a dynasty. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
capture Tyre, he died, or was murdered, during the siege of Samaria 
in B.C. 722, and the supreme power was seized by another general, 
who assumed the venerable name of Sargon, “the constituted king.” 
Sargon claimed descent from two early kings, Bel-bani and Adasi, but 
his claim was probably admitted only by the flattery of a court. In 
B.c. 720 he took Samaria, and deported 27,200 of its leading inhabit- 
ants into Gozan and Media, the remainder being placed under an 
Assyrian governor. Meanwhile Sargon had been reminded that the 
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work of Tiglath-Pileser had been but half accomplished. As longs 

Elam remained unconquered, it was always able to threaten Babylonia, 

_ and menace the flank of the Assyrian empire. Entrenched behind its 

mountains, however, and furnished with all the resources of an ancient 

civilisation, Elam was difficult to subdue, and its subjugation could 

bring no profit to its conqueror. The news, therefore, that the 

Elamite king, Khumba-nigas, had invaded Babylonia was highly dis 

turbing, but Sargon was obliged to content himself with simply driving 

the Elamites back. Affairs in the west more imperatively claimed his 

attention. Here the weak point in the empire was, strangely enough, 

the little kingdom of Judah. But Judah was a mountainous countzy, 

its capital was almost impregnable, and its conquest, troublesome as it 

would be, was valueless to the traders of Nineveh. At the same time 

it screened Egypt, whose Ethiopian conquerors endeavoured to defend 

themselves against the growing power of Assyria by stirring up 
trouble in Palestine. Sargon’s aim, therefore, was to inflict a blow 
upon the Egyptians without throwing away his strength on the barren 
conquest of Judah. He effected his purpose by crushing the Philie 
tines, and so making his way to the Egyptian frontier along the sea 
coast. The Egyptian army was defeated at Raphia in B.c. 720, and 
Sargon was satisfied with carrying the spoil of Hanun, king of Gaza, to 
Nineveh. The last attempt of Syria to free itself, under the leader- 
ship of a Jew, Ilu-bihid or Yahu-bihid, had been already stamped out 
in fire and blood, and Hamath, where he had ruled, was colonised 
with 4300 Assyrians. In 717 all was ripe for the final assault upon 
Carchemish (now Jerablis), the wealthy capital of the once powerful 
Hittites. The city was taken: its last monarch, Pisiris, with all his 
treasures, fell into the hands of Sargon, and Assyria became mistress of 
the trade of Western Asia. Carchemish commanded the great caravan 
road from the East, and its satrap was one of the most important of 
the Assyrian governors. From this time onward every effort was 
made to attract all the commerce of Asia to Carchemish: its maund 
became the standard weight of the empire, and no pains were spared 
to destroy the rival trade of the Phoenicians. 

But the fall of Carchemish was not unavenged by the kindred 
population of the north. Mita of the Moschians, Ursa of Armenia, 
and their allies from the ranges of the Taurus, now fell upon the 
conqueror. The struggle was long and bitter, but at length Sargon 
prevailed. Van submitted, Armenia was ravaged, and Ursa, the leader 
of the coalition, committed suicide. The Assyrian forces penetrated 
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into the trackless mountains of distant Media; Kilikia and the 
Tibaréni were placed under an Assyrian governor, and the city of 
Malatiyeh was razed to the ground. Sargon could now turn to Palestine, . 
where Hezekiah of Judah, encouraged by Babylonia and Egypt, had 
refused to pay the tribute due to his Assyrian lord. But in 711 Sargon 
swept Pheenicia and Judah, Jerusalem was captured, and the Jewish 
king compelled to submit. The suppression of the revolt in Palestine 
came none too soon. Aided by the Elamites, Yagina or Yugeos, a 
Chaldean prince, had made himself master of Babylonia after Tiglath- 
Pileser’s death, and the short campaign of Sargon in 721 did not 
prevent his son, Merodach-baladan, from succeeding to his power. 
For twelve years Merodach-baladan was undisturbed. But he knew 
well that the Assyrian king was only waiting to complete his work in 
the east before asserting his claim to Babylonia. When, therefore, 
the coalition of the northern nations was breaking down before the 
Assyrian arms, the Babylonian king sent embassies to Judah and the 
neighbouring principalities, in order to concert measures of defence 
against the common enemy. Sargon, however, fell upon Palestine 
before either Babylonia or Egypt was ready to move, and when 
Merodach-baladan at last stirred he found himself single-handed face 
to face with the whole might of the Assyrian empire. The issue could 
not be doubtful, and though the Elamites hastened to his assistance he 
was driven first from Babylon, and then from the cities of the south. 
His last refuge, Bit-Yagina in the marshes, was taken by storm in 709, 
and he himself was loaded with chains and sent to Nineveh. Sargon 
now set himself to obliterate all traces of the Chaldean usurpation. 
The turbulent desert tribes, whom the late king had settled in 
Babylonia, were exterminated or expelled, and Sargon did his utmost 
to ingratiate himself with the native priesthood. His coronation in 
Babylon was like the coronation of the German emperors at Rome, 
and seemed to give him that title of legitimacy which was wanting in 
his own country. In the following year his pride was gratified by the 
voluntary submission of Uperi of Dilvun, in the Persian Gulf, the 
sacred island of Accadian mythology, as well as of the Greek and 
Phoenician kings of Kypros, the island of Yavnan or the “ Jonians,” 
where he caused a monument of himself to be erected at Kition or 
Larnaka, inscribed with pseudo-archaic cuneiform characters. It was 
the first direct contact between Greek and Assyrian ; the culture of 
Babylonia and Assyria had long since been indirectly leavening the 
Hellenic world, but the barrier that had existed between them was , 
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now broken down. The divided nationalities of Western Asia had 
been fused into the Assyrian empire, and Assyria had stepped into 
the place once occupied by Egypt in the history of mankind. Elam 
was left the solitary rival of the new power in Asia, and the ks 
years of Sargon’s life were spent in a desultory war with it. 

The political idea conceived by Tiglath-Pileser was thus realised. 
Egypt, it is true, was still unconquered, but for how long depended 
on the energy and ability of Sargon’s successors, At first, however, 
these seemed to be wanting. The fierce old king was.murdered in his 
new city of Dur-Sargina or Khorsabad, and succeeded by his son 
Sennacherib on the 12th of Ab (July), B.c. 705. Brought up in the 
purple, Sennacherib had none of his father’s virtues or talents. Vair- 
glorious, tyrannical, and weak, he owed the preservation of the empire 
that had been bequeathed to him rather to the thoroughness with 
which all elements of opposition had been crushed than to any 
efforts of his own. The boastful style of his inscriptions contrasts 
sharply with the plain simplicity of his father’s, and makes it needful 
to examine carefully the accuracy of their contents. 

Merodach-baladan had escaped from captivity, and the death of 
Sargon was the signal for a fresh attempt on his part to establish 
himself at Babylon. But a battle at Kis again drove him from the 
country, and Sennacherib found himself free to devastate Ellip (in the 
neighbourhood of the modern Elwend). Then he fell upon Phoenicia 
(B.c. 701). Zidon and other cities were captured, and the Phoenician 
king, Lulia or Eluleus, forced to take refuge in Kypros) The turn of 
Judah came next. Hezekiah’s allies in Askalon and Ekron were 
severely punished; the Jewish towns, with a great quantity of spoil 
and captives, were taken; and the Jewish king himself sought for- 
giveness by the gift of 30 talents of gold, 300 talents of silver, 
precious stones, couches of ivory, tusks of wild bulls, dancing girls 
and eunuchs, and male and female musicians. But Sennacherib 
refused to be appeased, and the siege of Jerusalem was determined 
upon. Then came the disaster to the Assyrian arms, which Egyptian 
legend ascribed to the piety of their own priest-king Sethos. Asa 
matter of fact, Sennacherib claims to have defeated Tirhakah of 
Egypt at Eltekeh, when the latter came to the help of Hezekiah ; but 
as he did not pursue his success, it is probable that he lost as much as 
he gained. Like Xerxes in Greece, Sennacherib never recovered from 
the shock of the disaster in Judah. He made no more expeditions 
against either Southern Palestine or Egypt. 
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One cause of this was the unquiet state of Babylonia, which could 
not forget that the power that claimed supremacy over her was a mere 
parvenu. The year after the campaign in Palestine (700 B.c.), a Chaldean 
named Suzub stirred up revolt, which Sennacherib had some difficulty 
in suppressing. Merodach-baladan and his followers had settled at 
the mouth of the Eulsus, and in 697 Sennacherib found it necessary 
to have a fleet built and manned by Jonians and Phoenicians in the 
Persian Gulf, by means of which he destroyed the Chaldean settle- 
ment. But Suzub, with the help of the Elamites, had excited an 
insurrection in his rear, which was, however, put down by the Assyrian 
generals, who captured Suzub and sacked the ancient city of Erech. 
Meanwhile Sennacherib made an unsuccessful attempt to invade Elam, 
and Suzub, having escaped from Assyria and been admitted into 
Babylon, in 692 added his forces to those of Elam, Media, and other 
eastern allies. But the decisive battle of Khalule shattered the hopes 
of the confederate princes; Babylon was besieged and captured the 
following year, and then given to the flames. Its inhabitants were 
sold into slavery, and the river Arakhtu or Araxes was choked with 
its ruins. If, however, we may judge from the interregnum which 
marks the last eight years of Sennacherib’s reign in Ptolemy's Canon, 
Chaldea refused to acknowledge the Assyrian domination up to the 
day of his death. The barbarous destruction of the venerable city of 
Babylon must have aroused against him the horror of every inhabitant 
of the southern kingdom. 

It was the last political achievement of Sennacherib of which 
we know. The latter years of his life seem to have been spent in 
inactivity, or else in constructing canals and aqueducts in Assyria, in 
embanking the Tigris, and in building himself a palace at Nineveh 
on a grander scale than had ever been attempted before. His 
partiality for his younger son Esar-haddon excited the jealousy of 
the two elder ones, Adrammelech and Nergal< sharezer, who 
murdered their father in the month Tebet (December), B.c. 681, 
while Esar-haddon was conducting a campaign against the Armenians. 
The forces of Esar-haddon’s brothers, however, proved no match for 
the veterans he commanded, and a battle fought near Malatiyeh 
in December, B.C. 681, established him on the throne and compelled 
his brothers to take refuge in Armenia. LEsar-haddon entered 
Nineveh the following month, and immediately afterwards started 
for Babylonia, where Ur was soon taken, and the surviving son of 
Merodach-baladan compelled to sue for his life. The conqueror pre- 
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sented him with the government of his ancestral kingdom, and thea 
turned to the restoration of Babylon, rebuilding its walls and temple, 
and bringing back its captured deities, its plunder, and its peopl. 
Henceforward Babylon became the second capital of the empire, the 
Assyrian court residing alternately there and at Nineveh. The event 
quickly showed the wise policy of this measure of conciliation. 

Esar-haddon’s reign, in fact, is characterised throughout by keen 
political tact. His political sagacity was equal to the high military 
talents which enabled him to complete the fabric of the Second Empire 
by the conquest of Egypt. His disposition, too, was unusually mild 
and humane for an Assyrian prince, and his powers of conciliation 
enabled him to consolidate what his military genius had won. One of 
his most remarkable achievements was his expedition into the heart of 
Arabia, where he penetrated to the kingdoms of Huz and Buz, 980 
miles distant from Nineveh, 280 miles of the march being through 
arid desert. The feat has never since been excelled, and the terror 
inspired by it among the desert tribes was such that the country 
adjoining them was for the first time rendered safe. In the north, too, 
the Assyrian army penetrated almost equally far. Here Teispes the 
Kimmerian was defeated between the Zagros and Niphates, and 
thrown with his hordes westward into Asia Minor, while the copper 
mines in the eastern frontiers of Media—the very name of which had 
hitherto been barely known—were occupied and worked. This part 
of the country was already inhabited by Aryan Medes, and the great 
Semitic empire accordingly found itself in contact on both east and 
west with an Aryan population, and with those small independent 
states which seemed the natural political organisation of the Aryan 
race. Among the twenty-two kings who sent materials for the palace 
of Esar-haddon at Nineveh were some Kyprian ones with Greek 
names. Greeks and Medes were thus divided only by a single empire. 
The day was preparing when the barrier should be removed, and the 
great struggle of Asiatic and European Aryan was to commence. 

Early in his reign Esar-haddon had taken good care to pick a 
quarrel with Sidon. The city was destroyed, and its inhabitants 
settled elsewhere, Tyre taking the place of Sidon as the chief city of 
Pheenicia. But the trade of the Phoenicians was half ruined, and 
Carchemish and Nineveh were enriched at their expense. The con- 
quest of Egypt was alone left to be achieved. 

The revolt of Baal of Tyre furnished the opportunity. The 
Arabian king provided water for the Assyrian army in its march 
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across the desert; Tirhakah was defeated, Memphis entered in 
triumph, and Thebes compelled to open its gates. Egypt was divided 
into twenty satrapies, governed partly by Assyrians, partly by native: 
vassal princes, who were, however, watched by a number of Assyrian 
garrisons. Necho of Sais and Memphis headed the list of governors. 
On his return from the campaign, Esar-haddon associated Assur-bani- 
pal, the eldest of his four sons, with himself on the throne (on the 12th 
of Iyyar or April, B.c. 669), and died two years afterwards. Assur- 
bani-pal’s first act was to appoint his brother, Saul-sum-yukin or 
Sammughes, viceroy of Babylon. 

Assur-bani-pal, the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, to whom he 
became known through the medium of Lydia, was the “grand 
monarque ” of Assyria. Ambitious and luxurious, he was a muni- 
ficent patron of literature and art, and while recognising his own 
mnilitary incapacity, selected able generals, who extended and main- 
tained his empire. After the conquest of Elam, which took place 
during his reign, the Assyrian empire reached its final limits; but it 
had within it the elements of decay, and the pride and ambition of the 
monarch brought about the coalition which robbed him of Egypt, and 
well-nigh shattered the whole empire. The court set an example of 
costly magnificence, of cultivated luxury, and of learned antiquarianism, 
and Assyrian literature entered upon its Alexandrine stage. 

Assur-bani-pal found Egypt in a state of revolt. Two campaigns 
were requisite to quell it, to drive Tirhakah back to the domains of 
his ancestors, and to destroy Thebes. Meanwhile, the siege of Tyre, 
begun before Esar-haddon’s death, was closely pressed. The Tyrians 
at last submitted; their king and his brothers had to send their 
daughters to the harem of the Assyrian monarch, while Tubal and 
Kilikia also owned the supremacy of Nineveh. The name of the great 
king spread to the extreme west of Asia Minor, and Gugu or Gyges of 
Lydia voluntarily sent him tribute, including two Kimmerian chiefs 
whom the Lydian prince had captured with his own hand. The sub- 
mission of Gyges was ascribed to a dream; more probably Gyges 
trusted to Assyria for defence against the adherents of the dynasty 
he had displaced, and the Kimmerian hordes that menaced him from 
without. | 

But Gyges soon discovered that the friendship of Nineveh was a 
burden rather than a gain. The Assyrian empire was threatening to 
swallow up all the East. Elam, the Jast civilised kingdom of the old 
world which had held out, had finally fallen after a long struggle 
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before the arms of the Assyrian generals, who had been aided by 
internal dissensions ; and Umman-igas, its titular sovereign, was really 
little else than an Assyrian viceroy. But in Bc. 652 the blow was 
struck which eventually led to the overthrow of the whole empire. A 
general insurrection broke out, headed by Assur-bani-pal’s brother, the 
viceroy of Babylon, in the east, and by Psammetikhos of Sais, the son 
of Necho, in the west. Elam, Babylonia, Arabia, Palestine, Egypt, and 
Lydia, made common cause against the oppressor. Aided by the 
Ionian and Karian mercenaries sent by Gyges, Psammetikhos succeeded 
in shaking off the Assyrian yoke; Assur-bani-pal, in fact, was too 
much occupied nearer home to think any longer of so distant a 
province. His agents in Babylonia had forewarned him of the 
threatened insurrection there, but his natural indolence inclined him 
to disregard them till the event actually took place. With great 
difficulty the revolt was crushed ; Babylon and Cuthah were reduced 
by famine in 649, and Sammughes burnt himself to death in his 
palace. The wandering tribes of Northern Arabia, Kedar, Zobah, 
Nabathza, etc., were chastised, and fire and sword were carried 
through Elam. Umman-aldas, the last king of Elam, fled to the 
mountains, the ancient capital of Shushan was plundered and razed, 
and the whole of Susiania was reduced to a wilderness. Babylonia 
was thus avenged for its many invasions upon the country whence its 
civilisation had originally come. 

Its union with Assyria now became closer than before. Assur- 
bani-pal would trust no more viceroys. Kandalanu, who appears as 
king of Babylon in Ptolemy’s list, was a mere subordinate officer, and 
a prefect of Babylon is one of the Assyrian eponyms in the later years 
of Assur-bani-pal’s reign. The date of the Assyrian king’s death is 
uncertain, as well as the number of kings who intervened between him 
and the last, Esar-haddon II., the Sarakos of Bérésos. After his death, 
however, the viceroys of Babylonia again began to extend their power ; 
and one of them, Nabopolassar, made himself independent in B.c. 625. 
Shorn of its empire, Assyria lasted for a few years longer, but its end 
was near. The storm at last fell upon it from the north. Kaztarit, 
king of Media and Caru-cassi; Mamit-arsu, “lord of the city of the 
Medes ;” the Kimmerians, the Minni, and the people of ‘Saparda,! 
united their forces against it ; the frontier cities fell first ; and though 
Esar-haddon proclaimed public fasts and prayers to the gods, Nineveh 
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itself was besieged, captured, and utterly destroyed. The Assyrian 
empire was now shared between Media and Babylon. 
Nabu-cudur-utsur or Nebuchadrezzar, Nabopolassar’s eldest son, 
was the real founder of the Babylonian empire. The attempt of 
Pharaoh Necho to win for Egypt the inheritance of Assyria was over- 
thrown at the battle of Carchemish, and when Nebuchadrezzar 
succeeded his father in B.c. 604, he found himself the undisputed lord 
of Western Asia. Palestine was coerced in 602, and the destruction 
of Jerusalem in 587 laid a way open for the invasion of Egypt, which 
took place twenty years later. Tyre also underwent a long siege of 
thirteen years, but it is doubtful whether it was taken after all. 
Babylon was now enriched with the spoils of foreign conquest. It 
owed as much to Nebuchadrezzar as Rome owed to Augustus, The 
buildings and walls with which it was adorned were worthy of 
the metropolis of the world. The palace, now represented by the 
Kasr mound, was built in fifteen days, and the outermost of its three 
walls was seven miles in circuit. Hanging gardens were constructed 
for Queen Amytis, the daughter of the Median prince, and the great 
temple of Bel was roofed with cedar and overlaid with gold. The 
temple of the Seven Lights, dedicated to Nebo at Borsippa by an 
early king, who had raised it to a height of forty-two cubits, was com- 
: and various other temples were erected on a sumptuous scale 
both in Babylon and in the neighbouring cities, while new libraries 
were established there. After a reign of forty-two years six months 
and twenty-one days, Nebuchadrezzar died (B.c. 562), and left the 
erown to his son Evil-Merodach, who had a short and inactive reign of 
three years and ‘thirty-four days, when he was murdered by his 
brother-in-law Nergal-sharezer, the Neriglissar of the Greeks. Nergal- 
sharezer calls himself the son of Bel-suma-iskun, “king of Babylon ;” 
he seems to have been Rab-mag at the time of the destruction of 
salem (Jer, xxxix. 3), The chief event of his reigu of four years 
aad four months was the construction of a new palace. His son, who 
“succeeded him, was a mere boy, and was murdered after a brief reign 
of four months. The power now passed from the house of Nabopo- 
_—Nabu-nahid or Nabonidos, who was raised to the throne, being 
Dpiae coothee family. His reign lasted seventeen years and five months, 


and the end of the Babylonian empire. 
tecent discoveries have made us acquainted with the history of 
svent. Nabonidos found a new power rising among the moun- 
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of Sagartia, and penetrated as far as the rear of the Turanian populs 
tion in Media and Susiana. Before the death of Nebuchadrezsar 
half Media was Aryanised, and an Aryan tribe had established iteelf 
almost within sight of the Persian Gulf. This tribe subsequently 
became known under the name of Persian. After the overthrow of 
Elam by Assyria, and then of Assyria itself, there was nothing to ber 
its way to the occupation of the waste lands of the old empire of 
Anzan, and a portion of it accordingly occupied Susa. Early in the 
reign of Nabonidos the recognised chief of the Susians was Kyros, who 
claimed descent from the Aryan clan of the Akhwemenids, but whose 
non-Aryan name may indicate that he was really of Elamite origin. 

Kyros had the abilities and the will to found an empire. Media 
was the first point of attack, then Babylonia. The newly-built city of 
Ekbatana, constructed in imitation of Nebuchadrezzar’s buildings at 
Babylon, was the centre of a loosely-organised empire. Here a prince 
of the old race ruled over Protomedes and Aryan Medes alike, 
though it is probable that the allegiance of the latter was doubtful 
and scant. 

But the elements of weakness in Babylonia were almost as great as 
those in Media. Nabonidos was regarded as an usurper by a consider- 
able party, which included the priests and aristocracy. A_ hostile 
people, the Jews, were planted in the very heart of the country, where, 
contrary to the experience and expectation of their conquerors, they 
had refused to amalgamate with the native population. That native 
population itself consisted of ill-assorted elements—Semites, Chaldeans, 
and nomade tribes. The distant provinces of the empire could not be 
depended on; that they were quiet was due rather to exhaustion than 
to fear or loyalty. In fact, before the first year of Nabu-nahid’s reign 
was over, he had to face two campaigns, the second against an 
Insurgent named Khume. MHamath rose in rebellion the very next 
year, and the whole of B.c. 552 was spent by the Babylonian king in 
putting it down. In the sixth year of Nabonidos, B.c. 549, the 
Median monarchy fell. The army of Istuvegu or Astyages revolted 
against him while on the march against Kyros, and gave him into 
the hands of his enemy. Perhaps it was a revolt of the Aryan 
against the Protomede. Ekbatana was captured and plundered by 
Kyros, who spent the next few years in subduing the remains of the 
Median empire. After the capture of Arbela in Bc. 546, he overran 
what had once been the kingdom of Assyria, taking among other 
places Mespila (Muspilu) and Larissa or Resen (Xenophon, Anad. iii 
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4, 7-12), and then marched into Mesopotamia, Meanwhile Nabonidos 
had been taking measures to avert the coming attack, Babylon 
was made impregnable ; the river was paved with brick, and lined with 
huge walls; and those wonderful works of defence were constructed 
which Herodotos ascribes to Queen Nitékris. This queen may have 
been the mother of Nabonidos, who died on the 5th of Nisan or 
March, B.c. 546, in the camp near Sippara, where the king had 
stationed an army under the command of his eldest son, Belshazzar, to 
prevent the attack of Kyros from the north. 

The army successfully fulfilled its purpose. Foiled of his intention 
to force an entrance from the north, Kyros began to tamper with 
the disaffected elements in the Babylonian population; and in 8.0, 
539, when all was ready, he marched against Nabonidos from the 
south-east. The Chaldeans on the coast revolted, and in the month 
Tammuz, or June, Kyros defeated the army of Nabonidos at Rutum. 
Immediately afterwards the people of Accad, or possibly the Jews 
settled there, revolted ; the Persians entered Sippara on the 14th of 
the month without fighting, and Nabonidos fled. Babylon opened its 
gates to the Persian general Gobryas, and Nabonidos was captured and 
put in chains. The only resistance made was by the Kurdish body- 
guard, who barricaded themselves in the temple of Saggil at the end 
of the month, but they had no weapons. On the 3d of Marchesvan 
(October) Kyros entered Babylon in triumph, and the Babylonian 
empire was at an end. Eight days later Nabonidos died, and Kyros, 
whose political wisdom was equal to his military abilities, allowed 
him to be buried sumptuously. The Persian prince, however, adopted 
other means also for winning the favour of his new subjects. The 
temples were restored, the gods and their priests received large 
offerings, and Kyros and his son Kambyses took part in the religious 
| ssions, and styled themselves the servants of the gods Merodach 


"The death of Kambyses inspired the Babylonians with the hope 
ff recovering their independence. In B.c, 521 they revolted under 
vadintu-Bel the son of Aniru, who called himself Nebuchadrezzar, 


Mus sum. But Darius overthrew the pretender in ‘owe battles at 
‘Zazan, and pursued him into Babylon, which he closely besieged 
(November, B.C. 521). The siege lasted nearly two years, but the 
Persians finally ~<a the city by diverting the Euphrates from its 
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channel, and, after passing by night along the river-bed, entering it 
through an unguarded gate. It is this siege and capture which Hero- 
dotos transfers to the age of Kyros. Once more, in Bc 515, a new 
impostor arose, Arakhu, the son of the Armenian Khaldita He 
too claimed to be Nebuchadrezzar IJ., and he too was taken and 
executed in Babylon after a short siege. 

Religion and Mythology.— The religion of Accad was originally 
Shamanistic, like the religion of the Siberians or Samoyeds at the 
present day. Every object and force of Nature was supposed to have 
its zt or spirit, who could be controlled by the magical exorcisms of 
the Shaman or sorcerer-priest. These spirits were good or bad, like 
the objects and forces they represented, and like the latter, too, they 
were innumerable. Naturally the demons were supposed to out- 
number the powers of good, and there was scarcely an action which 
did not risk demoniac possession. Diseases were all produced by 
their malevolence, and it was necessary to guard the house from 
them by placing at its entrance the figure of a cherub or some similar 
composite creature, which was regarded as a good genius. Even the 
dead were believed sometimes to revisit the earth and devour the 
living under the form of vampires. Gradually, certain of these spirits, 
or rather deified forces of nature, were elevated above the rest into 
the position of gods, more especially Anu “the sky,” Mul-ge or Enum 
“the earth” and “under world,” and Hea “the deep.” But old 
habits of thought were too strong to be resisted, and even these 
deities had each their 2 attached to them. 

Before the arrival of the Semites a liturgy was sinesdly in the 
hands of the Accadians. This old prayer-book consisted of exorcisms 
and magical formule, interspersed with occasional hymns about the 
spirits or legends of their achievements, and ending with the words, 
“Take oath, O spirit of heaven; take oath, O spirit of earth.” With 
the rise of a united monarchy, however, the gods began to assume 
importance and form themselves into a hierarchy. The worship of 
special deities had become associated with special cities; Ur was the 
city of the Moon-god, Lar’sa of the Sun-god, Babylon of Merodach ; 
and the supremacy of a city implied the supremacy of the deity it 
worshipped. The kings vied with each other in erecting temples to 
these great divinities, whose vicegerents on earth they were, and those 
who were engaged in organising men below at the same time 
organised the gods above. The first monarch of all Chaldea of whom 
we know is also the first great temple-builder. 
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It was when Accadian religion had reached this stage that the 
‘Semite entered the land, Shamanism had developed into polytheism ; 
‘the sorcerer had become the priest, Along with the change had 
‘gone an ever-increasing tendency to solar worship. The sun and the 
daylight were the most potent powers of good that affected the early 
Chaldean, and when the spirits that were in Nature became the gods 
of Nature, the sun and the daylight were accordingly marked out for 
special adoration. The supreme deity of several of the great cities 
was the Sun-god under varying forms; Merodach of Babylon, for 
instance, was but “the solar brilliance,” who, with the rise of Baby- 
Jon, was elevated to a chief place in the Accadian pantheon. But 
there was another cause which aided the growth of sun-worship. The 
age of political unification was also the age of the great outburst 
of Aceadian literature, Poets started up on all sides, and hymns 
innumerable were composed in honour of the new gods. In course 
‘of time these hymns were invested with a sacred character, and, like 
the Rig-Veda in India, were arranged in a collection which superseded 
‘the old collection of magical exorcisms as the inspired liturgy of 
Chaldea. It was to the Sun, the great benefactor of mankind, that 
the majority of the hymns were addressed, and the attributes ascribed 
‘to the Sun-god, and the manifold names whereby he was invoked, 
‘became so many new solar divinities. These in turn passed into solar 
heroes, as the names given to them and the human actions recounted 
‘of them gave rise to legends and myths. 

As long, however, as the Accadian domination lasted, the Sun- 
god had a formidable rival in the Moon-god, The Chaldeans were 

y a people of astronomers and astrologers, the result of 
their early pastoral life on the mountains of Susiana, and the moon 
accor. ingly played the same part in their religion and mythology 

2 sun has done elsewhere. It was from the Moon-god that the 

mo s traced their descent; it was to him that the imperial city 
of T was dedicated ; and in the hierarchical system of the priest- 
f 1@ Moon-god was the father of the Sun-god. But the Semitic 
oce ion of Babylonia turned the scale in favour of the latter. The 
“ae site Ee ‘the children of the desert, made the sun the centre of their 
faith anc eee: as Baal he was the Supreme Being, now giving 
life ee to his amis now scorching them with his fiery rays 
d den z the sacrifice of their nearest and dearest. As soon 
mitie Siaratis in the population of Chaldea became strong, 

p began to absorb everything else. At the same time 


_ 
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& new conception was introduced into the religion of the country. 
The Semites brought with them the idea of gender; each one of 
their male deities consequently had a female consort and reflection 
at his side. Baal or Bel presupposed Baaltis or Bilat, Anu pre 
supposed Anat. Hitherto Accadian belief knew only of one female 
divinity, Istar, the goddess of war and love, the patroness of the 
moon and the planet Venus, and there were as many Istars as there 
were centres of worship in the land. But Istar now became the 
feminine Astoreth ; her attributes were divided among the goddesses 
of Sippara, of Agadé, of Arbela, and other places; and though she 
continued to the last to retain an independent place by the side of the 
great male divinities, there was a growing tendency to dissolve her 
into Beltis, the shadowy female double of Baal. 

Long before the second millennium B.c. the work of fusing the 
religious ideas of the Accadian and the Semite together was completed. 
The Semite borrowed the old Accadian pantheon en bloc, classing the 
inferior gods among the 300 spirits of heaven and the 600 spirits of 
earth, and superadding his own religious conceptions and his own 
divinities. These were identified with the leading deities of the 
Chaldean creed ; Mul-ge, for example, becoming Bel, Tin-sar Nebo, and 
Utuki Samas. But the great majority of deities were adopted. with- 
out change of either name or attributes, though the names were in 
some cases slightly Semitised. 

This process of syncretism went along with a curious development 
of astro-theology. The heavenly bodies, like all other objects in 
Nature, had once had their special spirits; when this old phase of 
religion passed away, the spirits were replaced by the gods of the new 
pantheon. The chief divinities were identified with the planets and 
other leading stars; the sun and moon were already provided for. 
The state religion of Babylonia thus became a strange mixture of 
worn-out Accadian spirit-worship, of the Semitised later Accadian 
hierarchy of gods, of Semitic religious conceptions, and of astro- 
theology. 

To this mixture must be added the early ancestor-worship, which 
still survived under various forms, and the cult paid to certain kings 
This, however, was but a form of ancestor-worship, and may have been 
due to Egyptian influence. 

In the higher and more gifted minds the mixture led to mono- 
theism. From resolving the gods of the Semitic nomad into the gods 
of civilised Chaldea it needed but a step to resolve the gods of 
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Chaldea themselves into varying aspects of one supreme deity. Sir 
H. Rawlinson believes that Eridu, the Paradisiacal city, was the chief 
seat of the monotheistic ‘‘ sect ;" however that may be, we find hymns 
in the sacred collection addressed to “the one god,” and other tablets 
in which the manifold deities of the popular faith are made but the 
different names and titles of Anu. This monotheism must be carefully 
distinguished from the henotheism of some of the hymns, in which the 
author seems to ascribe to the deity he is addressing attributes which, 
according to our ideas, would exclude the existence of any other god, 
but which he ascribes the next moment, in the same uncompromising 
way, to a wholly different divinity. The monotheistic school appears 
to have died out during the epoch of the Cassite dynasty. 
The state religion, once elaborated, underwent no material change. 
The places of the gods, indeed, were moved from time to time, as one city 
or another rose to pre-eminence ; Assur, the local deity of the old capital 
Assur, being set at the head of the divine hierarchy in Assyria, and 
Merodach usurping the place of the older Bel or Mul-ge in the Babylon 
of Nebuchadrezzar, But the main outlines of the system remained 
unaltered. While the Accadian substructure, with its spirits and its 
exorcisms, faded more and more out of view, especially in Assyria,— 
while the religion of the Assyrian monarchs can be with difficulty 
distinguished from that of their Pheenician kindred,—the creed that 
was based upon it lasted to the end. 
A time came, however, when the popular theology entered into 
ae schools of philosophy, The gods were resolved into elements and 
and it was taught that they and the universe alike had 
originated out of a chaos of waters. This system of cosmogony has 
heen embodied in the poem of the Creation in seven days, which bears 
‘such a remarkable likeness to the first chapter of Genesis, but does not 
‘soem to be older than the age of Assur-bani-pal. The system of the 
poem agrees with the statements of Damascius (De Prim, Princip. 125, 
p- 384, ed. Kopp), who tells us that Apasén or Ap’su, “ the deep,” and 
Tiamtu (Moymis! Tavthé), “the chaos of the sea,” were the 
Vgchginal. principles out of which all things have been begotten. Of 
hem were born Lakhvu and Lakhva (Dakhos and Dakhé); of them 
again Kisar and Sar (Kissaré and AssOros), the lower and upper 


— who originated the three supreme gods, Anu, Elum or Bel, 


ym i made the ‘‘only- begotten" contrary to the evidence of the cuneiform 
and Tavthé by Damascius, _ text. 
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and Hea, the latter being the father of Bel-Merodach, the Demiurge. 
This theory of emanations was the source of later Gnostic speculation, 
while the philosophic explanation of the universe it embodied made 
its way into Ionia, and there started Greek speculative philosophy. 
Thales and his doctrines drew their ultimate inspiration from 
Babylonia. 

An earlier cosmogonic system is found in an Accadian legend of 
the Creation preserved in the library of Cuthah. According to this 
the present xdcpos or regulated universe was preceded by an anarchical 
chaos, in which Nature had made its first essays in creating. Composite 
creatures had been formed out of the earth and the deep, like those 
engraved on the gems and cylinders, or painted, according to Bérésos, 
on the walls of the temple of Bel. There were men with the bodies 
of birds or the tails of fish, and human beings with birds’ faces. The 
philosophy of Anaximander, which has been termed an anticipation of 
Darwinism, may be traced to this cosmological theory. 

The after-life expected by the Babylonian was as dreary as that 
expected by the Greek. Hades was beneath the earth, a place of 
darkness and gloom, from which none might return, where the spirits 
of the dead flitted like bats, with dust alone for their food. Here the 
shadowy phantoms of the heroes of old time sate crowned, each on his 
throne (comp. Is. xiv. 9), and in the midst rose the fortress-palace of 
Nin-'sur or Allat, the goddess of death. Hades was guarded by seven 
gates and seven warders, who stripped the spirit that entered of all he 
possessed ; and in early days, when-the geographical knowledge of the 
Accadians was limited, its entrance was believed to be in the marshes 
beyond the mouth of the Euphrates. But even within the abode of 
Nin-’sur the waters of life bubbled up at the foot of the golden throne 
of the spirits of earth, and whosoever could drink of them might 
return to the upper world. A happier lot was reserved for a few. 
Xisuthros and his wife were translated for their piety to the blissful 
fields beyond Datilla, the river of death ; the spirit of Hea-bani, the 
friend of Gisdhubar, summoned by the prayers of his friends, rose like 
a cloud of dust out of the ground and ascended to heaven, where gods 
and heroes lie on couches feasting and drinking limpid water; while 
an Assyrian court-poet prays that his lord may hereafter have “ ever- 
lasting” life in the land of the silver sky, where the gods revel and 
know no ill. 

But the fear of the evils that the demons were perpetually devising 
against him while alive must have made the life of the Babylonian 
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almost intolerable. Every day and almost every hour had its religious 
ceremony, the neglect or malperformance of which brought down 
upon him some misfortune. Banished from the state religion, magic 
became a science. An elaborate system of augury was gradually 
formed, and omens were drawn from every event that could possibly 
happen. The power once exercised by the sorcerer-priest was now 
transferred to the necromancer and witch,—who, by the way, was 
supposed to fly through the air on a wooden stick,—with the difference 
that the power of the latter was believed to be exercised only for 
evil. The exorcisms which had in early days formed a prayer-book 
now formed a distinct branch of literature, and survived long after the 
fall of the Babylonian monarchy. The bronze bowls found by Sir 
A. H. Layard, as well as the part played by charms and demons in 
the Talmud, show how strongly the belief in magic had seized not only 
upon the native mind, but on that of the Jews also who had settled 
in the country. Through the Jews and various Gnostic systems of 
early Christianity, aided in part by the superstitions of imperial Rome, 
the belief found its way into the mediwval Church, and the features of 
the mediwval devil may be traced in an Assyrian bas-relief, which 
represents the dragon of Chaos, with claws, tail, horns, and wings, 
pursued by the Sun-god Merodach. Even the phylacteries of the 
Jews go back to the same origin. Accadian magic ordered the 
‘sorcerer to bind the charm, twice knotted with seven knots, round the 
limbs of the sick man ; and this, with the further application of holy 
water, or the binding of a sentence from “a good book” about the 
sufferer’s head, would infallibly produce a cure. 

Babylonian mythology is a more pleasing subject than the magic 
which made the “Chaldeans” famous in later days. The myths of 
Acecad were rich and manifold, and necessarily gained much by the 
Semitic conquest. Reference has already been made to some of them, 
and there are many that reappear under more or less changed forms 
in Jewish and Greek literature. We have learned at last how great 
was the debt owed by Greek mythology to the poets of ancient 
Babylonia, whose legends found their way to the west through the 
mouths of Pheenicians and Hittites. Adénis and Aphrodité are the 
Tammuz and Istar of Accadian story ; and the death of Addénis, and 
the descent of the goddess into Hades to search for him, formed the 
subject of Accadian poems before the Greek perhaps had yet reached 
his fature home. The theft of Prométheus has its analogue in the 
story of the god Zu, “the divine storm-bird,” who stole the lightning 
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of Bel, the tablet wherein destiny is written, and was punished for his 
crime by the father of the gods. Gisdhubar, originally the old 
Accadian Fire-god, and then a solar hero, is the prototype of Héraklés. 
Hea-bani, the confidant and adviser of Gisdhubar, is the Kentaur 
Kheiron, for Kheiron was the son of Kronos, and Kronos is identified 
by Bérésos with Hea, the “creator” of Hea-bani. The lion slain by 
the Chaldean hero is the lion of Nemea; the winged bull made by 
Anu to revenge the slight suffered by Istar is the bull of Krete; the 
tyrant Khumbaba, slain by Gisdhubar in “the land of the pine-trees, 
the seat of the gods, the sanctuary of the spirits,” is the tyrant 
Geryon ;1 the gems borne by the trees of the forest beyond “the 
gateway of the sun” are the apples of the Hesperides ; and the deadly 
sickness of Gisdhubar himself is but the fever caused by the poisoned 
tunic of Nessos. Even the encircling ocean, with its gates, where the 
women Sabitu and Siduri keep eternal watch, is the Okeanos of 
Homeric legend. Naturally the impress made by Babylonian 
mythology upon the western Semites was deeper than that which it 
made upon the Greeks. An echo of the war waged between Merodach 
and the powers of chaos and darkness, headed by the dragon of the sea, 
the seven-headed ‘serpent of night,” still survives in the Apocalypse. 
The sacred tree, with its guardian cherubs, as well as the flaming 
sword of the lightning, with its fifty points and seven heads, recall 
_ biblical analogies ; and the legend of the plague-demon Lubara brings: 
to our remembrance the vision of David when the angel of pestilence 
hovered over Jerusalem. 

Art, Literature, and Science.—The art of Assyria was the copy and 
offspring of that of Babylonia. At the same time the copy was a free 
one, and in many points differed very materially from its model. The 
difference was caused in part by the want of stone in Babylonia and 
its abundance in Assyria. In Babylonia brick had to take the place 
of stone ; stone, in fact, was costly, and used only for such objects as 
seals and signets, for boundary - marks and royal statues It is a 
curious illustration of the servile dependence of Assyria upon 
Babylonia in artistic matters, that up to the last brick was largely 
used there in the construction of the royal palaces, in spite of its 
rapid decay and the ease with which stone might have been pro- 
cured. Slabs of alabaster were nevertheless employed to line the 
walls, and where, therefore, the Babylonians were forced to have 








1 Khumbaba appears as Kombabos in Lucian, De Dea Syria, 19-26. 
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‘li: Assyrians made a liberal use of sculpture 


2.8 : of Babylonian and Assyrian architecture are 
ee ; nv the religious character of the one and the 


ae ~ the other. The attention which was primarily 
a ‘ruction of temples in Babylonia was devoted to 
=. ;nulaces In Assyria. The temple in Assyria was a 
A ‘ie palace, whereas in the sister kingdom, while the 
‘ch we know are those of the dynasty of Nebuchad- 

of every great city is marked by the ruins of its 

the general style of architecture was diffcrent, the 

- huge masses of brickwork, rising stage upon stage, 
painted and surmounted by a chamber which was at 

ind an observatory, while the palace was built upon a 

iv, With open courts and imposing entrances, but never 
.o or three stories high. 
ir architecture had its natural home upon the banks of the 

Wood and brick had to take the place of stone, and 
suggested the employment of the column, which soon 
mere ornament and developed into a great variety of forms. 

i half-columns were used in the temple of Lig-Bagas at Erech 

‘rative purposes long ages before they were employed in the 

vay by Sargon at Khorsabad, and it is to Babylonia and Assyria 

‘than to Egypt that we must trace the Doric and Ionic pillars 

reece, But the chasteness of Greek taste preserved it from the 

1y fantastic forms into which the column branched out in Baby- 

iia and Assyria, where we find it resting with a circular base on 
e backs of lions, dogs, and winged bulls. 

While the column thus became an ornament rather than a support, 
buttresses against which the early Chaldean temples rested never 
ir original character. Like the walls, they were covered with 
d painted with bright colours or overlaid with plates of 
metal, Enamelled bricks, which were first painted, then 
d finally baked in the fire, were often used for the purpose ; 
as at Warka, we see cones of various colours and embedded 
taking their place. The rain was carried off by elaborately 
ted drains, some of which afford us the earliest examples of 
h, and which occasionally consisted of leaden pipes. 

1 Assyria sculpture was used in the stead of painting, although the 
vliefs were judiciously picked out with red, blue, black: and white 


ET 
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colours, none of which, however, were of the same brilliancy as the 

colours used in Babylonia. This use of colour to heighten the effect of 

sculpture, which we find also in Egypt, was adopted by the Greeks, 

who probably derived it, with so many other elements of art, from the 

cultured populations of the Euphrates valley. Assyrian sculpture n 

relief may be said to have passed through three phases of develop 

ment. The first phase, best represented by the reign of Assur-natatr- 

pal, is characterised by a simplicity and vigour which shows iteelf 
especially in the drawing of animal forms. Nothing, for instance, can 

be bolder and more life-like than a scene in which the monarch is 

depicted hunting lions; but the freshness and freedom of the work are 

marred by an almost total want of perspective, an absence of delicacy 
in the execution, and a servile minuteness in reproducing the outlines. 
No attempt is made to fill in the background. The second phase 
lasts from the beginning of the Second Empire to the reign of Esar- 
haddon, and was doubtless influenced by the delicate work in bronze 
and ivory executed by the Phoenician settlers in Nineveh. The care 
formerly expended on the chief figures is now extended to the back- 
ground, which is finished with a pre-Raffaelite minuteness that reminds 
us of elaborate embroidery. What has been lost in vigour is gained 
in richness, though the realism of the work is too obtrusive to allow it 
to be examined with microscopic eyes. The reign of Assur-bani-pal 
marks the third and best phase of Assyrian art in relief. Drawing 
has much improved, and the sculptures furnish several instances of 
successful foreshortening. The exactitude with which animal and 
vegetable forms are represented is relieved by a general softness of 
tone, while the overcrowding of the previous period is avoided by a recur- 
rence to the earlier mode of leaving the background bare, or else by in- 
troducing merely the outlines of a landscape. Nevertheless, the art 
shows symptoms of the same effeminacy and decay that strike us also 
in the choice of subjects. Scenes are taken for the first time from the 
harem ; and in contrast with the lion-hunts of a former age in the 
open field, Assur-bani-pal is made to enjoy the pleasures of a royal 
battue, where tame lions are let out of their cages and whipped into 
activity. 

Admirable as the Assyrian artists were when they sculptured in 
relief, they failed altogether as soon as they came to the round. Here 
the artists of Babylonia much surpassed them. In Babylonia stone 
was too precious to be used for other than decorative or legal purposes, 
and the largest stones procurable were blocks of black basalt or diorite, 
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which could be carved into statues but not cut up into slabs. Statuary 
of a certain kind, therefore, flourished there from the earliest epoch, 
But it was always heavy, the figures being represented in a sitting 
posture, though much skill was shown in the delineation of the face. 
On the other hand, the carved gems are often very good, a spirit of 
humour and light-heartedness appearing in them which we look for 
in vain in Assyria. Gem-cutting, in fact, originated in Babylonia, and 
thence spread through the western world. Though frequently rude, the 
very earliest intaglios are invariably clear and vigorous. Emery must 
have been used in their manufacture, and the work is sometimes 
extremely fine, 

The Accadians were also skilled in terra-cotta and bronze work, 
The terra-cotta and bronze images of King Gudea are quite astonishing 
when we consider their antiquity. Spirited bas-reliefs in terra-cotta 
have been found at Senkereh, and many of the vases made by the 
Aceadian potters display great beauty of form, and must plainly have 
been modelled on the wheel, though the majority are handmade and 
rude. Assyrian pottery is also very good, but the native work in 
bronze is poor. The bronze gates of Balawat, for example, where the 
bas-reliefs have all been hammered out from behind and then chiselled, 
belong to the infancy of art, though the forms are bold and vigorous. 
The engraved bronze bowls and similar objects found at Nineveh were 
the work of Phoenicians, 

Babylonia was celebrated from the first for the manufacture of 
textile fabrics, and the oldest gems furnish us with specimens of richly 
embroidered dresses. Goldsmiths’ work, too, had already attained a 
high perfection in the Accadian period, At a later epoch the 
Assyrians equally excelled in metallurgy, and their bronze casts, as 
distinguished from hammer-work in relief, are of a high order of merit. 
Their gold earrings and bracelets are admirable both in design and in 
workmanship, and so well were they acquainted with the art of inlaying 
one metal with another that our modern artists have been content to 
learn from them the method of covering iron with bronze, Their 
chairs and other articles of household furniture are equally worthy of 
imitation. Besides porcelain, they were acquainted with glass, though 
transparent glass does not seem to have come into use before the age 
of Sargon. Coloured glass was known at a much earlier date. 

But the Assyrians had none of that love of brilliant colours which 
characterised their neighbours in the south. Though the introduction 
of vegetable forms into their bas-reliefs shows that their art was less 
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intensely human than that of the Greeks, they were never led to 
cultivate the gardens for which Babylon was renowned. It was 
Babylonia, again, and not Assyria, that was famous for the manufac 
ture of dyed and variegated stuffs. 

Iron was little used in the Accadian period, and* we may infer 
from the ideographs which represent it that the only iron known was 
meteoric. On the other hand, besides stone implements, bronze and 
copper weapons and tools were largely in use, and bronze bowls are 
found in nearly all the early tombs, fashioned sometimes with consider- 
able skill. With the Semitic period the employment of iron becomes 
more common. 

Of Babylonian and Assyrian music little is known beyond the fact 
that there were different instruments for producing it. 

Accad was the China of Western Asia. Almost everyone could 
read and write. Clay was plentiful, and the writing-paper of the 
Accadians was mostly of clay. The characters were impressed with a 
metal stylus upon clay tablets (the latercule coctiles of Pliny), which 
were then baked in the sun, or (in Assyria) in a kiln. Papyrus, 
however, was also extensively used, though it has all now perished. 
Indeed papyrus, or some similar vegetable substance, preceded clay as 
a writing-material, the primitive hieroglyphics out of which the 
cuneiform characters arose having been painted on it by the Accadians 
before they left their original home in Elam. The hieroglyphics were 
arranged in vertical columns like the Chinese. After their settlement 
in the alluvial plain of Babylonia, and their adoption of clay as 
a writing-material, the Accadians altered the arrangement of their 
characters, the vertical lines becoming horizontal ones, and running 
from left to right. By this process the old hieroglyphics were laid 
upon their sides. At the same time the forms of the hieroglyphics 
themselves underwent a change. It was difficult to make curved lines 
upon the clay, while the impress of the stylus assumed a wedge-like 
shape. The primitive pictures thus became cuneiform or wedge-shaped 
characters, which had already come to be employed phonetically as 
well as ideographically. When the Semites borrowed them, a great 
extension was given to the phonetic element, the sounds which 
expressed words in Accadian becoming mere phonetic values in the 
Semitic syllabary. Hence the same character can denote more than 
one syllabic sound, and at the same time can be used ideographically. 

Long before the Semitic period, or even before the earliest: period 
of which we have contemporaneous record, the Accadian characters 
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“recent lacuna,” while attention was drawn to the breakage of a 
tablet. When an Assyrian scribe was in doubt as to the meaning 
of a character in his Babylonian copy, he either reproduced it or 
gave it two or more possible equivalents in the Assyrian syllabary. 

The libraries established by the Assyrian kings at Assur, Calah, 
and Nineveh, were formed in imitation of those of Babylonia. Like 
the Babylonian libraries, also, they were thrown open to the public, 
though it is extremely doubtful whether the reading public was 
so large in Assyria as in the sister kingdom. At any rate, their 
contents were derived almost entirely from Babylonia. The tablets 
or books were all numbered and arranged in order, and the table of 
the chapters in the great astronomical work compiled for Sargon’s 
library at Agadé (B.c. 2000) enjoins the student to hand to the 
librarian in writing the number of the book or chapter he wishes to 
procure. 

The literature contained in these libraries comprised every branch 
of learning known at the time. Historical and mythological docv- 
ments ; religious compositions ; legal, geographical, astronomical, and 
astrological treatises; magical formule and omen tablets; poems, 
fables, and proverbs ; grammatical and lexical disquisitions ; lists of 
stones and trees, of birds and beasts, of tribute and eponyms ; copies 
of treaties, of commercial transactions, of correspondence, of petitions 
to the king, of royal proclamations, and of despatches from generals 
in the field—all were represented. The mythological and religious 
literature was particularly extensive and interesting. Along with the 
latter must be classed certain penitential hymns, which may favourably 
compare with the Hebrew psalms. Thus in one of them we read: 
‘“O my God, my transgression is great, my sins are many... I 
lay on the ground, and none seized me by the hand ; I wept, and my 
palms none took. I cried aloud; there was none that would hear me. 
I am in darkness and trouble; I lifted not myself up. To my God 
my distress I referred, my prayer I addressed.” The omen-tablets 
chiefly belong to a work in 137 books, compiled for Sargon of Agadé. 
Among the fables may be mentioned a dialogue between the ox and 
the horse, and another between the eagle and the sun; while we may 
reckon with the proverbs not only the riddle which the wise man pro- 
pounded to the gods, and to which the answer is plainly the air, but 
also the songs with which the Accadian‘ox-drivers beguiled their labours 
in the field. Two of these are worth quoting: “An heifer am I; to 
the cow thou art yoked ; the plough’s handle is strong; lift it up, lift 
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it up!” “The knees are marching, the feet are not resting ; with no 
wealth of thine own, grain thou begettest for me.” Folklore was more 
poorly represented than mythology, though some specimens of it have 
been preserved. It was the great epics and mythological poems, 
however, which naturally occupied the chief place in each library. A 
fragmentary catalogue of them has come down to us along with the 
reputed authors of these standard works. Thus the Epic of Gisdhubar 
was ascribed to a certain Sin-liki-unnini; the legend of Etana to Nis- 
Sin ; the story of the fox to Kak-Merodach, the son of Eri-Turnunna. 
Some of their titles are quoted in Accadian, and their composition 
referred to Accadian poets; others belong to the Semitic period. 
Among the latter is the Epic of Gisdhubar in its present form, which 
is based upon an astronomical principle, the subject-matter of each of 
its twelve books corresponding with the name of a Zodiacal sign. The 
lion is slain, for instance, under the Zodiacal Leo, the sign of Virgo 
answers to the wooing of the hero by Istar, and the sign of Aquarius 
to the episode of the Deluge. This is rather violently introduced into 
the eleventh book, and, like the rest of the epic, is pieced together out 
of older poems, fragments of some of which we possess in the original 
Accadian text. Perhaps the most beautiful of these early legends is 
that which describes the descent of Istar into Hades in search of her 
husband, the Sun-god Tammuz, slain by the boar’s tusk of winter. 
The legend curiously survives in a moral form in the Talmud, where 
Istar has been changed into the demon of lust. 

Science was chiefly represented by astronomy, which had its first 
home among the Accadians. But it soon connected itself with the 
peeudo-science of astrology, the false assumption having been made 
that whatever event had been observed to follow a particular celestial 
phenomenon would recur if the phenomenon happened again. Observa- 
tories were established in all the chief towns, and astronomers-royal 
were appointed, who had to send fortnightly reports to the king. At 
an early date the stars were numbered and named ; the Zodiacal signs 
had been mapped out while the vernal equinox still fell in Taurus ; 
and eclipses of the sun and moon had been found to recur after a 
certain fixed time, and were consequently calculated and looked for. 
The equator was divided into degrees, sixty being the unit, as in other 
departments of mathematics, A table of lunar longitudes belongs to 
the Accadian period, and fragments of a planisphere, which marks the 
appearance of the sky at the vernal equinox, are now in the British 
Museum. The year was reckoned to consist of twelve lunar months 
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of thirty days each, intercalary months being counted in by the priests 
when necessary. In Accadian times the commencement of the year 
was determined by the position of the star Capella (a Aurige), 
called Dilgan, “the messenger of light,” in relation to the new moon at 
the vernal equinox. The night was originally divided into three 
watches, but this was afterwards superseded by the more accurate 
division of the day into twelve casbu, or “double hours,” corresponding 
to the divisions of the equator, each casbu of two hours being further 
subdivided into sixty minutes, and these again into sixty seconds 
Time was measured, at all events at a later epoch, by means of the 
clepsydra, and the gnomon or dial was a Babylonian invention. So 
also was the week of seven days, which was closely connected with the 
early astronomical studies of the Accadians, the days of the week 
being dedicated to the moon, sun, and five planets. The 7th, 14th, 
19th, 21st, and 28th days of the lunar month were kept like the 
Jewish Sabbath, and were actually so named in Assyrian. They were 
termed dies nefasti in Accadian, rendered “days of completion (of 
labour) ” in Assyrian ; the Assyrian Sabatiu or “Sabbath ” itself being 
further defined as meaning “ completion of work” and “a day of rest 
for the soul.” On these days it was forbidden, at all events in the 
Accadian period, to cook food, to change one’s dress or wear white 
robes, to offer sacrifice, to ride in a chariot, to legislate, to perform 
military service, or even to use medicine. The month was further 
divided into two halves of fifteen days each, these being again sub- 
divided into three periods of five days. 

The standard work on astronomy and astrology was that in 
seventy-two books, compiled for the library of Sargon at Agadé, and 
entitled the Observations of Bel. It was subsequently translated into 
Greek by Bérésos. The table of contents shows that it treated of 
various matters,—eclipses, comets, the pole-star, the phases of Venus 
and Mars, the conjunction of the sun and moon, the changes of the 
weather, and the like. After each observation comes the event which 
was believed to have happened in connection with it, and the number 
of observations shows for how long a period they must have been 
accumulating before the second millennium B.c. We can in fact trace 
the beginnings of Babylonian astronomy back to an age when the 
Accadians were still shepherds and herdsmen among the mountains of 
Elam ; it was above Elam that the zenith was fixed, and the heaven 
was regarded as a great pasture land, the ecliptic being “the bull of 
light” or “the furrow of the sky,” and the stars “the heavenly flock,” 
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whose shepherd was Arcturus (a Bootis). It may be added that 
Tammuz represented Orion. 

The attention given to astronomy presupposes a considerable 
advance in mathematics. This in fact was the case. The system of 
cyphers was a comparatively easy one to handle, and was simplified 
by the habit of understanding the multiple 60 in expressing high 
numbers,—IV., for instance, denoting 4x 60 = 240. Sixty was also 
the unexpressed denominator of a fraction, 12 being represented by 
LXL., ic. 149. A tablet from the library of Lar’sa gives a table of 
squares and cubes correctly calculated from 1 to 60, and a series of 
geometrical figures used for augural purposes implies the existence of | 
a Babylonian Euclid. Even the plan of an estate outside the gate 
of Zamama at Babylon, in the time of Nebuchadrezzar, has been 
discovered which shows no mean knowledge of surveying. Some 
acquaintance with mechanics is evidenced by the use of the lever and 
pulley ; and the discovery of a crystal lens on the site of Nineveh 
suggests that some of the microscopic characters on the tablets were 
inscribed with artificial aid, as well as the possibility of a rude kind of 
telescope having been employed for astronomical observations. At 
all events, one astronomical record states that “ Venus rises, and in its 
orbit duly grows in size.” Mr. Rassam has discovered on the site of 
Babylon remains of the hydraulic machinery used for watering the 
Hanging Gardens of Nebuchadrezzar. 

The ideas of that primitive epoch, when as yet astronomy in ite 
simplest form was unknown, survived in the popular mythology. 
The “mountain of the world,” or Rowandiz, the Accadian Olympos, 
was believed to be the pivot on which the heaven rested, covering 
the earth like a huge extinguisher. The world was bound to it by a 
rope, like that with which the sea was churned in Hindu legend, or 
the golden cord of Homer, wherewith Zeus proposed to suspend the 
nether earth after binding the cord about Olympos (JI, viii. 19-26). 
Eclipses were caused by the war of the seven evil spirits or storm- 
demons against the moon, and a long poem tells how Samas and Istar 
fled to the upper heaven of Anu when the war began, and how 
Merodach had finally to come to the rescue of the troubled moon. 

Language, Law, Trade, and Agriculture—aAs already stated, the 
original languages of Accad and Sumer were agglutinative, the cases of 
the noun being indicated by postpositions, and were related to the 
dialects spoken in Elam (Susian, Cassite, and Amardian). The 
Semitic language known as Assyrian consisted of the two dialects, 
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Babylonian and Assyrian, the first being distinguished by a preference 
for softer sounds and a longer retention of the mimmation. It was 
closely allied to Hebrew and Phoenician, more distantly to Arabic, 
and more distantly still to Aramaic, while it had many points of 
resemblance to Ethiopic. The archaic and finished character of its 
grammar, and the fulness of its vocabulary, make it the Sanskrit of the 
Semitic tongues. The literary dialect underwent little change during 
the 1500 years that we can trace its career, the result being that it 
came to differ very considerably from the language of everyday life 
spoken at Nineveh or Babylon in later times. Aramaic became the 
lingua franca of trade and diplomacy after the overthrow of Tyre and 
Sidon under the Second Assyrian Empire, and in course of time 
gradually superseded the older language of the country. In Baby- 
lonja, however, this did not happen until after the Persian conquest. 
Law was highly developed in Chaldea from an early period, and 
large number of the precedents of an Assyrian judge, like the titles on 
which he had to decide, went back to the Accadian epoch. An 
Accadian code of laws shows us that the mother occupied the same 
prominent place in the community as among other “Turanian” 
peoples. A married woman was permitted to hold property ; at the 
same time the husband might repudiate his wife after paying a fine, 
but the wife who repudiated her husband was punished by drowning. 
The master who ill-treated or killed his slave was fined, and the slave 
was allowed to purchase his freedom. Property was carefully pro- 
tected ; the maximum rate of interest was fixed; and houses, land, or 
slaves could be taken as security for debt. Judges were appointed 
throughout the kingdom, and forbidden to accept bribes, while prisons 
were established in every town. The most ancient written code was 
ascribed to the god Hea or Oannes. As in Attika, the boundaries of 
property were marked by stele, one of which informs us that the 
ground mentioned on it was bestowed by the king on a poet-laureate 
in return for some complimentary verses ; and deeds were drawn up on 
tablets, often enclosed in an outer coating of clay, and connected by a 
string with a papyrus docket. These deeds were duly witnessed and 
sealed. Sennacherib has left behind a sort of will, in which he leaves 
certain property to his favourite son, Esar-haddon. The taxpayers 
were divided into burghers and aliens, some of the taxes being paid 
for the use of the public brickyards and roads. In the time of the 
Second Assyrian Empire municipal taxes and the tribute of subject 
states formed an important part of the imperial revenue. Nineveh, 
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being governed by prefects. Besides the turtannu (tartan), or 
commander-in-chief, who stood on the king’s right, there were other 
military officers, such as the “sultan,” the colonel (‘man of thre 
troops”), “the captain of fifty,’ and “‘the captain of ten,” who might 
assume the command in his absence. Among the chief officials of 
state may be mentioned the /?ab-saki (Rab-shakeh), or Vizier, the Rab- 
saris or Chamberlain, the Music-director, and the Astronomer-Royal 


ITT. 


THE PHCNICIANS. 


WHILE the struggle for supremacy between Accadian and Semite was 
going on in the east, another branch of the Semitic race was establish- 
ing itself on the western coast of Asia. A narrow but fertile strip of 
land, from 10 to 15 miles in breadth and 150 in length, shut in 
between the snow-clad peaks of Lebanon and the sea, and stretching 
from the Bay of Antioch to the promontory of Carmel, was the home 
of the Phoenicians. They called it Canaan, “the lowlands,” a name 
which was afterwards extended to denote the whole district of 
Palestine inhabited by kindred tribes. The Egyptians named it the 
land of Keft, or the “ palm,” of which the Greek Pheeniké is but a 
translation. The early date at which it was occupied is shown by the 
emigrations from it to the Delta in the time of the Middle Egyptian 
Empire ; by the time the Hyksos were ruling at Memphis the mouths 
of the Nile had become so thickly populated by Pheenicians as to 
cause the whole coastland to be termed Keft-ur (Caphtor), or “ Greater 
Pheenicia.” 

According to Genesis, Sidon, “the fishing city,” was the firstborn 
of Canaan. Native legends, however, claimed an older foundation for 
the sacred city of Gebal or Byblos, northward of Beyrfit. Beyrit 
itself, the Bérytos of classical writers, was dependent on Gebal, and 
along with it formed a distinct territory in the midst of the Pheenician 
states. These consisted of nine chief cities, Akko (now Acre), Achzib 
or Ekdippa (now Zib), Tyre (now Sfr), Sidon (now Saida), Botrys (now 
Batrun), Tripolis (now Tar&bolus), Marathus (now Amrit), Arvad or 
Aradus and Antaradus (now Rudd and Tartfs), and Ramantha or 
Laodikeia (now Ladakiyeh). With these may be counted Zemar or 
Simyra (now Sumra), to the north of Tripolis, inhabited by an 
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independent tribe, like Arka (now Tel ’Arka). The country was 
watered by rivers, six of which were invested with divine attributes 
like the mountains from which they flowed. The Eleutheros (Nahr 
el-Kebir) in the north is followed by the Adénis (Nahr el-Ibrahim), 
by whose banks the women of Byblos lamented the dead Sun-god 
Tammuz ; the Lykos (Nahr el-Kelb), where Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Babylonian conquerors have erected their memorials; the Tamyras 
(Nahr Damfir) ; the Bostrenos (Nahr el-’Awély) ; and the Belos (Nahr 
Na’mAn). 

With the mountains in their rear the inhabitants of the Phoenician 
cities were driven to the sea. They became fishermen, traders, and 
colonists. First Kypros, called Kittim from the town of Kition, was 
colonised ; then Rhodes, Théra, Mélos, and other islands of the A‘gean ; 
then came the settlements on the coasts of Greece itself, in Sicily 
and Sardinia, and on the northern shores of Africa; and finally the 
colonies of Karteia, near Gibraltar, and Gades or Cadiz, which led 
the adventurous emigrants into the waters of the unknown Atlantic. 
Karteia lay in the district of Tarshish or Tartessos, long the extreme 
western boundary both of Phoenician voyages and of the known world. 
But before the sixth century B.c., the Phoenicians had not only 
penetrated to the north-western coast of India, but probably to the 
island of Britain as well. | 

Tradition brought them originally from the Persian Gulf, and the 
similarity of name caused the island of Tylos or Tyros, now Bahrein, 
to be named as the country from which the forefathers of the Tyrians 
had come. The tradition pointed to a fact. The close resemblance 
between the Phoeniko-Hebrew and Assyro-Babylonian languages proves 
that the speakers of them must have lived together for some time after 
their separation from the rest of their Semitic kindred, as does also the 
common possession of such deities as Malik or Moloch, Baal or Bel, 
perhaps also Dakan and Dagon, which were not of Accadian origin. 
Most of the tribes comprehended under the title of Canaanites in the 
Old Testament were really Phoenician, though the Egyptian monuments 
show that the Amorites were of Arab descent, while the Hittites 
belonged to a different stock from the Semites. The Hebrews them- 
selves, if we may trust the evidence of language, physiognomy, and 
character, had the same ancestors as the Phcenicians, and at the time of 
the conquest of Canaan only differed from the people they expelled in 
being rude nomads instead of cultivated citizens. It is nevertheless 
possible that intermarriage with the aborigines of the country—a race 
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of whom we know but little—had produced a modification of type and 
character among the natives of Pheenicia; but if so, the modification 
was not great. Towards the north the Phoenicians were affected by 
contact with their cousins, the Arameans or Syrians, who occupied 
Damascus and the southern coast of the Orontes, and under the name 
of the Rutennu appear in the Egyptian inscriptions as extending 
southward of the Hittites as far as the banks of the Euphrates 

Sidon and Tyre alike consisted of two towns. Those of Sidon were 

both on the mainland, and were known as the Less and the Greater; 

those of Tyre were distinguished as insular Tyre and Palstyros 

Palzetyros stood on the coast, and, if we may trust its name, was older 

than the city which occupied a double island at a little distance from 

the shore, and eventually claimed supremacy over it. But insular 

Tyre was of itself of early foundation, since the great temple of Baal 

Melkarth, the Phoenician Héraklés, which rose on the eastern side of 
the smaller island, was built, as the priests told Herodotos, 2300 years 
before his time, or about 2750 B.c.; and the name Tyre itself—Teor 
in Phosnician—denoted the “rock” on which the insular city stood 
When it was visited by the Egyptian Mohar in the time of Ramses II., 
the water drunk by its inhabitants had all to be conveyed from the 
mainland in boats. Tsarau or Palsetyros, we learn, had been recently 
burnt. Arvad or Arados was similarly on an island, and held rule 
over the two cities of the neighbouring coast, Marathos and Karné. 
Gebal had originally been built inland, on the northern bank of the 
Nahr el-Kelb, before its inhabitants migrated tothe shore. 

Pheenicia was known to the Accadians under the names of Titnum 
and Martu, the latter of which signified ‘‘ the path of the setting sun,” 
and was rendered into Semitic by Akharru, “the back” or “ western” 
land. An old geographical tablet makes Khikhi and Lakhi the two 
divisions of Phoenicia, a word which has been compared with the 
Fenekh of the Egyptian inscriptions. Cudur-Malug, the Elamite, had 
sprung from the cities of Martu, though this may mean the West gen- 
erally and not Pheenicia in particular; and Chedor-laomer had held 
Palestine under his sway for thirteen years in the age of Abraham. 
Sargon of Agadé not only set up his image on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, but even penetrated as far as Kypros, bringing with him 
the elements of that Babylonian civilisation which spread from Kypros 
into Asia Minor. Phoenicia itself was equally affected by Chaldean 
culture, which long dominated over the art of the eastern basin of the 
Mediterranean. 
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The Phoenicians, indeed, were an eminently receptive people. Like 
the rest of their Semitic brethren, they lacked originality, but they 
were gifted beyond most other races with the power of assimilating 
and combining, of adapting and improving on their models, Phcenician 
art derives its origin from Babylonia, from Egypt, and in later times 
from Assyria; but it knew how to combine together the elements it 
had received, and to return them, modified and improved, to the 
countries from which they had been borrowed. The Pheenicians were 
the most skilful workmen of the ancient world, and the empire of the 
Euphrates, which had first taught them the art of gem-cutting, of 
pottery-making, and of dyeing embroidery, was glad to learn in turn 
from its pupils. Already, in the age of Thothmes III., we see the Phe- 
nicians on the walls of Rekhmara’s tomb at Thebes bringing as tribute 
vases with animals’ heads, similar to those found at Rhodes and Hissar- 
lik, and clad in richly-embroidered kilts. But the most precious acquisi- 
tion of the Phoenicians was the alphabet. This was borrowed by the 
settlers in Caphtor or the Delta from their Egyptian neighbours in the 
time of the Middle Empire or the early days of Hyksos dominion,— 
all the other incumbrances of the Egyptian system of writing being 
discarded by a people who possessed the practical habits of traders and 
merchants. It soon found its way to the mother-country, where the 
Egyptian names of the letters were replaced by native ones, drawn 
possibly from an older script now termed Hittite, and from. the 
mother-country it was disseminated through the western world. 

The Pheenicians were the intermediaries of ancient civilisation. It 
was they who inaugurated the trade of the West, and their trading 
voyages carried the art, the culture, and the knowledge they them- 
selves possessed to the other nations of the Mediterranean. Modern 
research has abundantly confirmed the tradition embodied in the 
opening page of the history of Herodotos, that the chief elements 
of early Greek art and civilisation came from Assyria through the 
hands of the Phoenicians. 

But the influence of Phoenicia was exercised differently at different 
periods in its history. In the early period the influence was indirect. 
It was brought by solitary traders, who trafficked in slaves, and above 
all in that purple-fish which formed the staple of Phoenician wealth, 
and whose voyages were intermittent and private. This was the 
period of what we may call Babylonian culture. The conquests. of the 
Egyptian monarchs of the eighteenth dynasty forced the trading com- 
munities of Pheenicia to pay tribute to the empire of the Nile, or at 
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times to join in the efforts made to resist its further progress in 
Palestine ; and the result was that Egyptian fashions found their way 
among them, the sphinx became domesticated on the coast of Keft, 
and Pheenician art passed into its Egyptianising phase. Meanwhile the 
population had been increasing along with wealth and prosperity, new 
regions had been discovered by adventurous voyagers, and experiments 
in colonisation had been made on the coasts of Kypros and the Delta. 
The same mountain-chain which had originally forced the inhabitants of 
Pheenicia to the sea now induced them to relieve the pressure of popu- 
lation by sending out organised colonies to the recently-discovered lands 
of the west. Commercial marts were accordingly established in favour- 
able positions; Théra and Mélos, with their volcanic clay, became centres 
of Phcenician trade in pottery ; the gold mines of Thasos were worked for 
Pheenician masters by Greek slaves; the temple of Astarté rose on the 
southern headland of Kythéra; Lesbos was ruled by Makar or Melkarth, 
the Tyrian god (JI. xxiv. 544), and Krété by Minos; the three cities 
of Rhodes were planned by Pheenician architects; Attika received a 
Pheenician colony; while the Minyans of Orkhomenos found them- 
selves confronted by the Kadmeians or “Easterns” of Thebes; and 
the isthmus of Korinth itself, the key to the western sea, was held by 
Pheenician lords. But Greece was not to be the furthest bound of 
Phoenician colonisation. Settlements were established on the coast 
of Africa, in Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, and finally the columns 
of the Phoenician Héraklés themselves were cleared, and. the son of 
Pheenix led a colony to Gadeira, ‘‘ the walled town,” at the very limit 
of the setting sun. 

The influence exercised by these colonies upon the still barbarous 
nations of the west was necessarily profound. The Assyrian character 
of early Greek art is due to its Phoenician inspiration. The pottery 
with which the sites of ancient cities like Mykénz and Orkhomenos, 
or Kameiros in Rhodes, are strewn, was made by the Phoenician 
potters of Théra and Mélos. Megara, Minoa, Cothén, the “little” 
island by the side of Kythéra, are all Phoenician words. The Greek 
alphabet, as the forms and names of its letters declare, was a 
Phoenician gift. Tradition ascribes it to Kadmos, ‘the ancient” or 
“eastern” of Thebes, the son of Khna or Canaan, or, as other legends 
affirmed, of Agénor, perhaps a form of Kinyras. His wife, Harmonia, 
is the Semitic Kharmén, the “holy ” mistress of the harem, and the 
serpent into which he was changed is the yépwy d¢iwv, the Serpent-god 
of Tyre, whose image is carved on one of the rocks of Théra. Kad- 
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mos himself was worshipped not at Thebes only, but at Sparta as well, 
just as Melikertés or Melkarth remained the deity of the Korinthian 
isthmus into the historical age. The sacred emblems of the Greek 
divinities—the myrtle, the pomegranate, and the olive—are plants 
that the Phcenicians must have brought with them; the rites with 
which Démétér Akhea was worshipped bear a Semitic stamp; and the 
attributes of the Hellenic Aphrodité are really those of the Assyrian 
Istar, the Pheenician Astarté. Astarté, too, is Eurépa, the daughter of 
Pheenix, brought to the continent to which she was to give a name by 
the bull-formed Phoenician Baal. The Babylonian prototype of the 
myth of Aphrodité and Adénis, the Phoenician Adonai, or “lord,” has 
been discovered ; so also have the Babylonian Héraklés and his twelve 
labours, as recounted in the great Epic of early Chaldea. 

Sidon seems to have taken the initiative in sending out the 
colonists. But it was quickly supplanted by Tyre, which claimed 
supremacy over the cities of Kypros. Arvad and Zemar, however, 
seem to be the first Phosnician states mentioned on the Egyptian 
monuments, if they can be identified with the Arathutu and Zemar, 
whose territories were ravaged by Thothmes III. in his sixth campaign. 
Perhaps the land of Son-Tsar, or “the other Tyre,” mentioned in an 
inscription of the reign of Amenophis IL, refers to the double city of 
Tyre; at any rate, insular Tyre was conquered by Seti I. shortly 
before his death. His son, Ramses II., at the beginning of his reign, 
carved his likeness, in imitation of Sargon of Agadé, on the rocks at 
the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb, and three years later defeated the king 
of Arvad, with the other allies of the Hittites, in the battle of Kadesh. 
In the age of David Tyre had become the leading city of Phoenicia. 
Hiram, the son of Abibaal, was the friend of both David and Solomon, 
who found an alliance with the wealthy trading community of Tyre at 
once profitable and honourable. Phoenician culture was introduced 
among the rude tribes of Israel, and the temple of Jerusalem was 
built by Phoenician artists, after the model of a Phcenician one. 
Even the two columns or cones at the entrance, the symbols of the 
Sun-god, as well as the brazen sea or reservoir, with the twelve solar 
bulls on which it rested, were reproduced in the Jewish sanctuary. 
The conquest of Edom had given David the possession of the Gulf of 
Akaba, and Tyrian commerce was accordingly able to sail down the 
Red Sea, hitherto the monopoly of the Egyptians, and find its way to 
Ophir or Abhtra, at the mouths of the Indus. The name given to the 
peacocks brought from thence shows that the Dravidian race then 
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extended thus far north. Insular Tyre was enlarged fand strongly 
fortified, and the temples of Melkarth and Astarté beautified and 
restored, After a reign of thirty-four years, Hiram died at the age of 
fifty-three. His grandson, Abd-Astoreth, was murdered by the sons of 
his nurse, the eldest of whom usurped the throne for twelve years. 
For a while the legitimate dynasty returned to power, but Phelés, a 
brother of Abd-Astoreth, was put to death by Ethbaal, the priest of 
Astarté, and with him the line of Hiram came to an end. Ethbaal 
had a long and prosperous reign of thirty two years. His daughter 
Jezebel married the king of Israel, and attempted to break down the 
barrier of religion which separated that country from Pheenicia. Sidon 
was made subject to the Tyrian sway, and Auza was founded in the 
interior of Africa, south of the ancient colony of Ityké But the first 
cloud of danger had already appeared on the horizon. Since the time 
of Assur-bil-kala, the son of Tiglath-Pileser I., the name of Assyria had 
not been heard in the west; now, however, Assur-natsir-pal marched 
into the fastnesses of Lebanon, and in B.c. 870, the kings of Tyre, 
Sidon, Gebal, and Arvad offered tribute. Arvad, indeed, almost more 
intimately connected with Syria than the other states further south, 
took part in the battle of Aroer against Shalmaneser in Bc. 854. 
The great-grandson of Ethbaal was Pygmalion, whose sovereignty in 
Kypros caused his name to become familiar in Greek story. Seven 
years after his accession, at the age of sixteen, he murdered the regent, 
his uncle, Sichar-baal, a name corrupted into Akerbas and Sichzeus by 
classical writers. His sister Elissa, the wife of Sichar-baal, fled with 
other opponents of the new king, and found a home on the coast of 
Africa, not far from the old Pheenician settlement of Ityké or Utica. 
The site they chose was named Kartha khadasha, “the new city,” a 
name which has become famous under the form of Carthage. Legends 
soon gathered round the foundress of the city. She was identified with 
Dido, the title under which Astarté was worshipped as the consort of 
the fierce and cruel Moloch; while Anna, “the gracious,” the name of 
Astarté as the giver of life and blessing, was made into her sister. 
Even the Bosr&h or “citadel” of the new state, where a temple rose to 
Eshmun, was identified with the Greek Bipoa, a “hide,” and gave 
birth to the myth which told how Iarbas, the Lybian prince, had been 
cheated of his land by the ox-hide for which he sold it being cut into 
strips. Carthage was destined to take the place of Tyre as the 
mistress of the commerce of the western seas, when the mother city 
had been ruined by Assyria. Pygmalion’s reign lasted for forty-seven 
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years, almost down to the period when Tyre and Sidon paid tribute to 
Rimmon-nirari IJ. When next we hear of Tyre it is under Hiram 
II., who sent tribute to Tiglath-Pileser II, at Arpad in B.c. 743, and is 
possibly the King Hiram mentioned on an ancient broken bronze vase - 
found in Cyprus, and deciphered by M. Clermont-Ganneau. His suc- 
cessor, Matgenos II. (Metenna), revolted against Assyria, and was 
punished by a fine of 150 talents in Bc. 731. On his death, the 
Zidonian prince, Elulsus or Luli, was raised to the Tyrian throne. 
Hardly was he seated on it when the Assyrian monarch Shalmaneser 
invaded Phoenicia, and closely besieged Tyre. Sidon, Acre, and 
Paletyros submitted to the invader, but the Assyrian fleet of sixty 
vessels was utterly destroyed by the besieged. Tyre did not capitulate 
till after the accession of Sargon, who was obliged to grant it easy 
terms. Sidon was soon afterwards compelled to return to its former 
allegiance. In 701 Bc., however, Sennacherib captured both the 
Greater and Lesser Sidon, as well as Sarepta, Achzib, and Acre; and 
though he was unable to take Tyre, Eluleus fled to Kypros, possibly 
to obtain help. Tubaal or Ethbaal was made king of Sidon, and for a 
while Sidon became the leading state in Phoenicia. It is to this 
period of Sidonian supremacy that the early traditions of historical 
Greece looked back, and in the Homeric poems the Sidonians, and not 
the Tyrians, are the representatives of Phoenicia. The Greeks of 
Kypros from this time forward know only of Sidon, not of Tyre. 
But the supremacy of Sidon was short-lived. Abd-Melkarth, its king, 
was misguided enough to ally himself with Sandon-arri of Kilikia, and 
refuse the homage due to Esar-haddon. Sidon was captured and 
razed, its prince beheaded, and a new Zidon built, and stocked with 
the inhabitants of the old one. The tide of commerce now flowed 
again into Tyre, and though under Baal I. it joined the Egyptian 
revolt against Assyria towards the close of Esar-haddon’s reign, it was 
strong enough to defy all attempts to take it, and Assur-bani-pal was 
glad to receive its submission on the easy condition of adding the 
daughters and nieces of its monarch to the harem at Nineveh. 
When Tyre again saw am enemy before its walls, it was the Chaldean 
army under Nebuchadrezzar, But the founder of the Babylonian 
empire was no more successful than Assur-bani-pal had been, though 
he joined the island to the mainland by a mole. . After a sicge of 
thirteen years, he consented to treat with the Tyrian king, Ethbaal 
(B.C. 674), and was thus left free to turn his arms against Egypt. On 
the death of Ethbaal’s successor royalty was abolished for a time, and 
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the Tyrians elected Sufetes or Judges ; but in 557 B.c. the old line of 
kings was again established in the person of Baletor. The conquest 
of Kypros by Amasis seems to have induced the Phosnicians to recog- 
nise the hegemony of Egypt, but with the rise of the Persian empire 
they passed over to the new power. The Persians, however, who 
depended on Pheenicia for a fleet, allowed the Phoenician states to be 
still governed by their own kings, one of whom, Eshmunezer II, the 
son of Tabnith or Tennés, tells us on his sarcophagus that he ruled for 
fourteen years as ‘“‘ king of the Sidonians,” and had built temples to Baal, 
Astoreth, and Eshmun, and been lord of the rich cornfields of Dor and 
Jaffa. The maritime experience of the Phosnicians made them indis- 
pensable to their Persian masters, and when they refused to attack 
Carthage, Kambyses was able neither to accomplish his expedition 
against that city, nor to punish his refractory subjects. Their com- 
mercial empire, however, had long since departed. The Dorians had 
driven them from their possessions in the Greek waters, Ionic sailors 
and colonists had followed them to the Pillars of Héraklés, the 
Etruscans had occupied their ports in the Tyrrhene Sea, and Assyria 
had ruined them at home. Their power passed to Carthage, which in 
time avenged them upon the Greeks. Sicily and Sardinia once more 
became Semitic, the Hellenic states in the former island with difficulty 
maintaining their ground against the admirals of Carthage; while the 
northern coast of Africa was rendered tributary, and a Carthaginian 
empire erected in Spain. But while the old strength and spirit of 
Pheenicia thus revived in its African colony, the last stronghold of 
native independence fell before the Greek conqueror Alexander. Tyre 
was besieged by the army that had just overthrown the Persians at 
Issos ; the mole made by Nebuchadrezzar—and still to be seen on the 
sandy flat which marks the ancient sea-bed between Paletyros and 
insular Tyre—was reconstructed, and in July B.c. 332 the city, which 
had defied Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian, at last fell Thirty 
thousand of its citizens were sold into slavery, thousands of others 
were massacred or crucified, and the wealth of the richest and most 
luxurious city of the world became the prey of an exasperated army. 
Its trade was inherited by its neighbour Sidon. 

Religion and Mythology.—Pheenician religion was typically Semitic. 
It centred in the worship of the Sun-god, adored now as the beneficent 
giver of light and life, now as the stern god of fire and summer heat, 
who must be appeased by human sacrifice. Each aspect of the Sun- 
god had its own name, and became a separate divinity. By the side 
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of each stood its reflection and double, that female power presupposed 
by all the operations of nature, as well as by the Semitic languages 
themselves, with their distinction between masculine and feminine. 
Baal, “the lord,” therefore, must have his consort Baalath, “lady.” 
But just as Baal was the common title given to the masculine deity in 
all his forms, so it was rather Ashtoreth than Baalath which was the 
common title given to the female deity—a title originally derived from 
an Accadian source. -Ashtoreth was also identified with the moon, the 
pale consort of the diurnal sun, and, under the name of Astarté, was 
known to the Greeks as the goddess ‘“‘with the crescent horns, to whose 
bright image nightly by the moon Sidonian maidens paid their vows 
and songs.” Greek mythology, too, knew her as 16 and Eurépa, and 
she was fitly symbolised by the cow whose horns resemble the supine 
lunar crescent as seen in the south. But it was as the female power 
of generation—as pale reflections of the Sun-god—that the manifold 
goddesses of the popular cult were included among the Ashtaroth or 
‘¢ Ashtoreths ” by the side of the Baalim or “ Baals.” Ashtoreth must 
be carefully distinguished from Ashérah, the goddess of fertility, 
symbolised by the ashérim, “upright” cones of stone, or bare tree- 
stems, which stood at the entrance of a Phcenician temple. Ashérah 
was more particularly adored among the Canaanites of the south. 

Baal Samém, “the lord of heaven,” called Agénor by the Greeks, 
was the supreme Baal of Phoenicia. But it was rather to Baal as the 
fierce and cruel Moloch or Milcom, “the king,” that worship was 
specially paid. Moloch demanded the best and dearest that the 
worshipper could grant him, and the parent was required to offer his 
eldest or only son as a sacrifice, while the victim’s cries were drowned 
by the noise of drums and flutes. When Agathoklés defeated the 
Carthaginians, the noblest of the citizens offered in expiation 300 of 
their children to Baal-Moloch. In later times a ram (or hart) was sub- 
stituted for the human offering, as we learn from the Pheenician 
tariffs of sacrifices found at Marseilles and Carthage. The priests 
scourged themselves or gashed their arms and breasts to win the 
favour of the god, and similar horrors were perpetrated in the name of 
Ashtoreth. To her, too, boys and maidens were burned, and young 
men made themselves eunuchs in her honour. 

The two aspects of the Sun-god, the baneful and the beneficent, 
were united in Baal-Melkarth, ‘‘the king of the city,” the patron god of 
Tyre. Melkarth, Grecised into Melikertés and Makar, is a sure sign of 
Tyrian presence, and his temple at Tyre, where he was invoked as Baal 
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Tsur, was the oldest building of the city. In his passage through the 
year Melkarth endured all those trials and adventures which Chaldean 
poets had told of their great solar hero, and which, under Phosnician 
tuition, the Greeks subsequently ascribed to their own Héraklés 
Héraklés, in fact, is but the Tyrian Melkarth in a Greek dress, and the 
two pillars of rocks which guarded the approach to the ocean the 
Phoenicians had discovered in the west were rightly termed the columns 
of Héraklés. The temples of Melkarth were said to have been without 
images, and no women, dogs, or swine were allowed within them. The 
fire that symbolised him burnt perpetually on his altar, and, under the 
form of Baal-Khammam, the Ammon of the African Oasis, whom the 
Greeks confounded with the Egyptian Amun, he was worshipped as 
the great deity of solar heat which at once creates and destroys. At 
Carthage the goddess Tanith was his “face” or female reflection. 

In early times the Sun-god was invoked as El, “god,” or “ exalted 
one,”! and El accordingly became a separate divinity. As El Shadda 
he was the thunderer, as El Elyon “the most high god,” of whom 
Melchizedek was priest. The rationalising mythology of a later day 
told how El, the Kronos of Greece, was the founder of Gebal, the first 
of Pheenician cities ; how, armed with iron sickle and lance, he had 
driven his father Uranos (Baal-samém) from the throne ; how, in the 
thirty-second year of his reign, he had fertilised the streams by mutilat- 
ing his sire ; how he had thrown his brother Atlas (Atel, “the dark- 
ness ’’) into the nether abyss ; and how in the time of plague he had 
burnt his “ only” son, Yeud, on the altar of Uranos, and circumcised 
himself and his companions, Yeud (or ’Ekhad) means “the only 
one,” like the Accadian Dumuzi or Tammuz, whose name and worship 
had been carried to Gebal by the first Phceenician settlers. Under the 
title of Adénis (Adonai), “ master,” he was lamented by the women of 
Byblos in the month of July, when the Nahr Ibrahim runs red with 
the earth washed down from the mountains. 

The rivers themselves were worshipped, and, addressed as Baal, 
were merged into the Sun-god. Thus the Tamyras was adored as 
3aal-Tamar, called by Philo Zeus Démaris, the son of Uranos, who 
ruled over Phoenicia in the days of El along with Astarté and Addédos 
or Hadad, “the king of the gods.” The mountains, too, were Baalim, 
the worship of the Sun-god on a mountain-peak being transferred to the 


7 As Delitzsch has pointed out, cl isof with the Semitic root meaning ‘‘to be 
Ascadian origin, and is not connected — strong.” 
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peak itself. On the two mounts Kasios, southward of Antioch, and 
again to the north of the Sirbonian lake on the African coast, rose the 
temples of Baal-Zephon, “ Baal of the north ;” elsewhere we find Baal- 
Gad, “Baal of good luck,” Baal Meon, Baal Hazor, Baal Perazim, 
Baal-Peor. Peniel, “the face of El,” was a mountain deity, and 
according to Philo, the fourth divine generation consisted of the giants 
Kasios, Lebanon, and Hermon, after whom the mountains were named. | 
But the titles and forms under which Baal was adored were not yet 
exhausted. Sometimes he was known as Baal-Shemesh, “the sun,” 
sometimes as Baal-Zebub, the oracle god of “ flies,” the sun being 
imaged as a huge fly; at other times he was invoked by names as 
manifold as the local cults and individual caprices of the Canaanitish 
race. But the fact that it was everywhere the same deity, the same 
force of Nature, that was worshipped, caused the popular polytheism 
to tend towards monotheism; the Baalim tended to become Baal, 
symbolised by a gilded bull. 

There were, indeed, other dignities recognised by the Phoenicians 
besides the Baalim and Ashtaroth, of whom, however, we know but 
little. Among these may be mentioned the Kabeiri, the makers of the 
world, the founders of civilisation, and the inventors of ships and 
medicine. They were represented as dwarfs, the Greek word for 
which, rvypaior, was confounded with the name of the Phoenician god 
Pugm. The most famous of the Kabeiri was Eshmun, “the eighth,” 
identified by the Greeks with their Asklépios, who carried snakes: in 
his hands, and was restored to life by Astronoé or Astoreth Na’amah, 
after he had mutilated himself to escape her love. The Kabeiri were 
originally the seven planets, and M. J. Darmesteter has tried to 
show! that they are on the one side the “sons of God” of Genesis, 
and on the other the husbands of the Lemnian women, slain, accord- 
ing to the Greek story, by their wives. It is needless to mention 
other Pheenician deities, such as Sikkun and Mut, “death,” of whom 
we know hardly more than the names. 

The character of Pheenician religion and of the people who held it 
was at once impure and cruel. It reflected the sensualism of nature, 
Intoxicated with the frenzy of nature-worship under the burning sky 
of the east, the Canaanite destroyed his children, maimed himself, or 
became the victim of consecrated lust. Men and women sought to 
win the favour of heaven by sodomy and prostitution, and every 


. 1 Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, IV. 2 (1880). 
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woman had to begin life by public prostitution in the temple of 
Astarté. This practice, indeed, was brought from Babylonia, along 
with the sacrifice of the first-born by fire; but though we may ascribe 
the origin of the latter to the Accadians,—an Accadian text stating 
expressly that sin may be expiated by the vicarious sacrifice of the 
eldest son,—the immorality performed in the name of religion was the 
invention of the Semitic race itself. | 

Up to the last, customs that had originated in a primitive peri 
of Semitic belief survived in Phoenician religion. Stones, mor 
especially aerolites, as well as trees, were accounted sacred. The 
stones, after being consecrated by a libation of oil, were called BairvAs, 
or Beth-els, ‘‘ habitations of God,” and regarded as filled with the 
indwelling presence of the Deity. The Caaba at Mecca is a curiow 
relic of this old Semitic superstition, which is alluded to in the 
Gisdhubar Epic of Chaldea, and may have suggested the metaphor of 
a rock applied to the Deity in Hebrew poetry. Prof. Robertson Smith, 
again, has pointed out that numerous traces of an early totemism lasted 
down into the historical period of the Semitic race, more especially 
among the ruder nomad tribes of Arabia. Tribes were named each 
after its peculiar totem,—an animal, plant, or heavenly body,—which 
was worshipped by it and regarded as its protecting divinity. The 
division between clean and unclean animals arose out of this ancient 
totemism, the totem of a tribe being forbidden to it as food, or eaten 
only sacramentally. Exogamy and polyandry almost invariably ac- 
company totemism, and it is not surprising, therefore, to find clear 
traces of both among the Semites. The member of one tribe was 
required to marry into another. Hence the same family with the 
same totem might exist in different tribes, and the ties of the totem- 
relation were stronger than those of blood. David, for instance, 
belonged to the serpent-family, as is shown by the name of his 
ancestor Nahshon, and Prof. Smith suggests that the brazen serpent 
found by Hezekiah in the Solomonic temple was the symbol of it. 
We find David and the family of Nahash, or “ the serpent,” the king 
of Ammon, on friendly terms even after the deadly war between Israel 
and Ammon that had resulted in the conquest and decimation of the 
latter. 

One result of the absorbing Baal-worship of Phoenicia, and the 
tendency to monotheism it produced, was the rationalising of the old 
myths which took place in the Greek period. Euhémeros had his 
predecessors in Phoenicia; in fact, it was from Pheenicia that he 
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probably derived the principles of his system. In the pages of Philo 
Byblios the gods became men, and the symbolic legends told of them 
are changed into human actions. At the same time, with the syncretic 
spirit of Phoenician art, the gods and myths of Syria, of Egypt, and 
of Greece, are all fused together along with those of Pheenicia itself. 
Two systems of cosmogony are quoted from him, one of which probably 
belongs to the school of Byblos, the other to that of Tyre. According 
to one of these, the wind or breath (Kolpia) brooded over the original 
chaos (Baau, bohu; Assyrian, Bahu), and produced first Desire and then 
Mé6t, the watery element which underlies all things. M6t, in the form 
of an egg, generated the universe. Then came the first men, Atén 
and Protogenos. Their offspring were Genos (Cain) and Genea, who 
dwelt in Phoenicia and worshipped Baal-Samém. Next followed Phés, 
Pyr, and Phlox, the discoverers of fire; the giants Kasios, Libanos, 
Anti-libanos, and Hermon ; and finally Samim-rum, “ the most high,” 
and Usdéos (Esau). Samim-rum lived in Tyre, where he built huts 
and fought with Us6os, the inventor of ships and clothing made of 
the skins of wild beasts, who gave his name to the city Hosah. 
Among their descendants were Khusér, the first worker in iron, and 
his brother Meilikhios, the discoverer of fish-hooks, who together 
invented the art of brickmaking. Afterwards came the husbandman 
Agrotés, Sydyk “the righteous,” the father of the Kabeiri, and Uranos 
and Gé, the children of Elyon and Bérytos. One of the sons of the 
latter was Dagon, the corn-god, and Astarté was his sister. El, the 
son of Uranos, gave Byblos to Beltis, Baérytos to the sea-god, the Kabeiri, 
and the descendants of Agrotés and Halieus; while Egypt fell to 
Taautos, the Egyptian Thoth. 

Art, Science, and Literature —Pheenician art, as has been stated, was 
essentially catholic. It assimilated and combined the art of Baby- 
lonia, of Egypt, and of Assyria, superadding, perhaps, something of its 
own, and improving at the same time upon its models. It borrowed 
the rosette and palm-leaf from Babylonia, the sphinx from Egypt, the 
cherub from Assyria, but gave to each a form and spirit of its own. 
Its gem-cutters came to excel those of Chaldea, its artists in bronze 
and stone those of Assyria, while the sarcophagus of Eshmunezer aims 
at rivalling the massive coffins of Egypt. Its decorative art as well 
as the plan of its temples can best be learned from the construction 
and ornamentation of Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem. The carved 
gems and ivories and bronze bowls found at Nineveh, or the treasure 
discovered at Palestrina, the ancient Preneste, are examples of 
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Phoenician workmanship. Everywhere we have the same combination 
of Assyrian and Egyptian elements,of scenes copied now from Egyptian 
paintings, now from Assyrian bas-reliefs, sometimes mingled together, 
sometimes divided into separate zones. If we may listen to M. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau, the central medallion of the sculptured bowls gave the 
first idea of money ; at any rate, we know that the bronze vessels of 
Phoenicia were frequently broken up for the purposes of exchange. 

In the early art of Greece, and above all in the art of Kypros, we 
may trace the outlines and spirit of the art of Phonicia. We shall se 
hereafter, however, that Phoenician art was but one element in the at 
of primitive Greece, though it was the most important one ; the other 
element being the art long supposed to be peculiar to Asia Minor, bat 
now traceable to the Hittites. But this element was naturally weaker 
on the Grecian mainland, which owed even its alphabet to the 
Phoenicians, than in the islands. A bronze plate like that recently 
found at Olympia, the lowest compartment of which is occupied bys 
figure of the winged Astarté, or the pottery of Mykenw and other 
prehistoric sites, are the products of Phosnician rather than of 
Hellenic skill. The so-called Korinthian or Phoniko-Greek vases, with 
their quaint animal forms and Babylonian rosettes, belong to that 
transition period when Phoenician art was passing into Greek. The 
patterns upon them owe their inspiration to the embroidered dresses 
for which Théra was long famous. The earliest attempts at statuary 
in Greece are Assyro-Phcenician, as may be seen from the statues dis- 
covered by General di Cesnola at Golgoi in Kypros, or the sitting 
figures disentombed by Mr. Newton at Brankhide; and it seems 
difficult to believe that the genius of Athens so soon transformed these 
stiff models of the Orient into the marvellous creations of a Pheidias or 
a Praxitelés. But the art of Homer is still Phoenician in character ; 
the shield of Akhillés might have been wrought by one of the artists 
who have left us the bronze bowls of Nineveh. 

In science Phoenicia inherited the discoveries and inventions of its 
neighbours. Glass, according to Pliny, had been an invention of the 
Pheenicians, but it was known to the Egyptians long before the 
Pheenicians had emerged from their primitive barbarism.1 In the art 
of navigation, however, the Phenicians no doubt made an independent 
advance. The gaulos, with its high rounded prow and stern, the fifty- 
oar galley, and “the ship of Tarshish,” or merchantman, were the 


1 The earliest dated specimen of Egyptian glass bears the name of Antef III., of 
the eleventh dynasty. 
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oldest of their vessels, and the Byblians were held to be the best ship- 
builders, the men of Sidon and Arvad being the best rowers. It was 
at Carthage that a ship with more than three banks of oars was first 
built, and its pilots steered by the pole-star, not like the Greeks by the 
Great Bear. The Phosnician galley seems to have been the model of 
the Greek one. As for medicine, a Phoenician of Gebal was one of 
the most famous of oculists in the time of the eighteenth dynasty, and 
even the Egyptian doctors did not disdain to make use of his receipts. 
The renown of the Phcenicians as builders and carpenters implies their 
knowledge of mechanics and the use of the lever and pulley. 

But their buildings have mostly perished, and so, too, has their 
literature. All that we possess are the scanty quotations, chiefly by 
Josephos, from the history of Tyre by Dios and Ménander of Ephesos, 
who seem to have derived it from the native annals; references to 
Mokhos, Moskhos, or Okhos, who wrote on Pheenician history, and is 
made by Strabo, on the authority of Poseidonios, to have lived before 
the Trojan War, and started the atomic theory ; and, above all, the 
fragments of Philo Byblius, who flourished in the second century B.c. 
and professed to have translated into Greek older works by Sanchuni- 
athon and others on Phoenician history and religion. Sanchuniathon 
(Sikkun-yitten) is said to have been one of a series of hierophants, 
among whom Thabion and Isiris may be named, and to have lived, 
like Mokhos, before the war of Troy. His works were based on the 
archives preserved in the temples, a book composed by Hierombaal 
or Jerubbaal in the days of Abelbaal, king of Berytos, and the sacred 
scriptures of Taautos and Eshmun. If, however, Sanchuniathon had 
any real existence, he must have written but shortly before the time 
of Philo himself, since the cosmogony and theology of the latter is 
wholly the product of a syncretic and rationalising age. The works 
of Mokhos, as well as two other Phoenician writers, Hyksikratés and 
Theodotos (? Sanchuniathon), are said to have been translated into 
Greek by a certain Khaitos. It may be added that the Carthaginian 
general Mago was the author of twenty-eight books on agriculture, 
turned into Greek by Dionysios of Utica, and into Latin by Silanus ; 
and Hanno of an account of his voyage along the west coast of Africa, 
in the course of which he fell in with a “savage people ” called gorillas. 

Government and Trade.—The government of the several states was 
a monarchy tempered by an oligarchy of wealth. The king seems to 
have been but the first among a body of ruling merchant princes and 
still more powerful and wealthy chiefs. In time the monarchy disap- 
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peared altogether, its place being supplied by suffetes or “ judges,” 
whose term of office lasted sometimes for a year, sometimes for more, 
sometimes even for life. At Carthage the suffetes were two in num- 
ber, who were merely presidents of the senate of thirty. The power 
of the senate was subsequently checked by the creation of a board of 
one hundred and four chosen by self-electing committees of five, to 
whom the judges, senate, and generals were alike accountable. By 
providing that no member of the board should hold office for two 
years running, Hannibal changed the government into a democracy. 
The colonies of Phoenicia were permitted to manage their own affairs 
so long as they paid tribute and supplied ships and soldiers to the 
mother city, though their inhabitants were allowed no rights or 
privileges in Phoonicia itself. Many of them, however, were wholly 
independent, governed by their own kings, and benefiting Pheenicia 
only in the way of trade. 

The cities of Phosnicia were, in fact, the first trading communities 
the world had seen. Their power and wealth, and even their existence, 
depended on commerce. Their colonies were originally mere marts, 
and their voyages of discovery were undertaken in the interests of 
trade. The tin of Britain, the silver of Spain, the birds of the 
Canaries, the frankincense of Arabia, the pearls and ivories of India, 
all flowed into their harbours. But the purple trade was the staple of 
their industry. It was by the help of the murex or purple-fish that 
they had first become prosperous, and when the coasts of Palestine 
could no longer supply sufficient purple for the demands of the world, 
they made their way in search of it to the coasts of Greece, of Sicily, 
and of Africa. The purple manufactories of Tyre must always have 
spoilt a traveller's enjoyment of the place. Slaves, too, formed part 
of Pheenician traffic from the earliest times, as also did pottery. The 
copper of Kypros was no doubt their attraction to that island, and, 
mixed with the tin of Britain and the Caucasus, it became the bronze 
for which they were famous. In mining they excelled, and the gold 
mines of Thasos, where, according to Herodotos, they had ‘‘ overturned 
a whole mountain,” were worked before the thirteenth century B.c. 
Their woven and embroidered garments, dyed crimson and violet, were 
sent all over the civilised world. The weights and measures they used 
were borrowed from Babylonia, and passed over to Greece along with 
the ancient Accadian name of the mina or maund.’ At Carthage we 
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hear of loans made from foreign states, and, along with bars of gold 
and silver, even of a token-money, like our bank-notes, which had no 
intrinsic value of its own. The revenues were derived chiefly from 
the customs, and were largely expended upon the mercenaries, who 
formed the bulk of the army. The citizens themselves preferred to 
serve on ship-board. 


IV. 
LYDIA. 


Lyp1A is the link that binds together the geography and history of 
Asia and Europe. It occupied the western extremity of that great 
peninsula of Asia Minor, 750 miles in length and 400 in breadth, 
which runs out from the mountains of Armenia and divides the nations 
of the north from the happier inhabitants of a southern clime. The 
broad plains of the Hermos and Kayster, in which the Lydian monarchy 
grew up, are the richest in Asia Minor, and the mountain chains by 
which they are girdled, while sufficiently high to protect them, form 
cool and bracing sites for cities, and are rich in minerals of various 
kinds. The bays of Smyrna and Ephesos formed incomparable 
harbours ; here the products of the inland could be safely shipped and 
carried past the bridge of islands which spans the Atgean to the 
nations of the West. Asia Minor, naturally the richest of countries 
and blessed with an almost infinite diversity of climates, finds, as it 
were, in the ancient territory of Lydia the summing-up of its manifold 
perfections and characteristics. Rightly, therefore, did the loamy 
plain of the Kayster give its name of Asian ’ to the rest of the peninsula 
of which it formed the apex. This peninsula is cut in two by the 
Halys, which flows from that part of the Taurus range—the western 
spur of the Armenian mountains—which overlooks the eastern basin 
of the Mediterranean and forms the background of Kilikia. This 
geographical division had an influence on the ethnology of the country. 
As Asia Minor was but a prolongation of Armenia, so too, originally, 
its population was the same as that which in prehistoric days inhabited 
the Armenian plateau. From hence it spread westward and south- 
ward, down the slopes of the mountains, under the various names of 
Hittites, Moschi and Tibareni, Komagenians, Kappadokians, and the 
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like. We may term it Proto-Armenian, and see in the Georgians its 
modern representatives, though doubtless the Circassians and other 
half-extinct races, which, before the Russian conquest, found a refuge in 
the fastnesses of the Caucasus, once had their share in populating the 
neighbouring regions. But a time came when Aryan tribes forced 
their way along the northern shore of the Caspian, across the Unl 
mountains, and into the plains of Southern Russia and Central Ger- 
many, and when some of them penetrated yet further into the lands 
afterwards known as Thraké and Greece. From Thraké they sailed 
across the Hellespont, and one tribe at least, the Briges or ‘ Free-men,” 
occupied so large a tract of country as to give their name to Phrygia 
Other tribes found their way across the A‘gean from Greece itself, and 
under the general title of Ionians or “emigrants” established then- 
selves on the more accessible parts of the western coast of Asia Minor, 
where they were joined in the later days of the Dorian conquest by 
other emigrants from their old home. The older settlers intermarried 
with the native population and formed in many districts a mixed race. 
If we might argue from language alone, we should infer that the 
Phrygians, Mysians, and Lydians were not only Aryans, but more 
closely allied to the Hellenic stock than any other members of the 
Aryan family, the Lykians and possibly the Karians alone belonging 
to the old population. But language can prove no more than social 
contact ; it can give us but little clue to the race of the speakers ; and 
other facts go to show that the Phrygians alone could claim a fairly 
pure Aryan ancestry, the Mysians and Lydians being essentially mixed. 
But the Aryans never passed eastward of the Halys; the Assyrian 
inscriptions make it clear that as late as the seventh century BC. 3 
non-Aryan population still held the country between that river and 
Media. It was only when the stream of emigration had brought the 
Aryan Medes into Media, and the Aryan Persians into Elam, that 
Aryans also forced their way into Armenia, changed the Zimri of the 
Assyrian inscriptions into Aryan Kurds, and planted the colony of 
the Iron or Ossetes in the Caucasus itself. 

The Proto-Armenian race has left memorials of itself in the monv- 
ments and inscriptions of Lake Van and its neighbourhood. In the 
ninth century B.C. it borrowed the characters of the Assyrian syllabary, 
selecting those only which were needed to express the sounds of its 
language ; and the line of monarchs that then ruled at Dhuspas, the 
modern Van, showed themselves to be able administrators and good 
generals. Menuas, Argistis, and Sar-duris II., all added to the king- 
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dom, and brought the barbarous tribes of the north and east under 
their more civilised domination. The gods they worshipped were 
numerous: Khaldis the supreme god, Teisbas the air-god, Ardinis the 
sun-god, and Selardis the moon-god, standing at the head. There were, 
in fact, as many Khaldises as there were local cults; and an inscrip- 
tion of Isbuinis, the father of Menuas, distinguishes four of them by 
mame. The dress of the people consisted of a long fringed robe which 
reached to the ankles, or of a short tunic resembling that worn by 
the Greeks, over which an embroidered cloak was sometimes thrown. 
The short tunic was worn by the soldiers, whose helmets so closely 
resemble those of the Greeks as to confirm the statement of Herodotos 
(i 171) that the Greeks derived the crests that adorned them from 
the Karians, A short dirk was slung in the belt, and the hands were 
armed with a small round shield and a long spear. The most peculiar 
part of the dress, however, were the boots with the ends turned up, 
such as are still worn by the mountaineers of Asia Minor and Greece. 
They indicate the cold and hilly region in which their inventors lived. 
The head was covered sometimes by a close-fitting cap, sometimes by 
a lofty tiara, sometimes by the Phrygian cap; and the double-headed 
axe which characterised the aboriginal populations of Asia Minor, and 
gave a name to Zeus Labrandeus, “ Zeus with the double-headed axe,” 
worshipped in Karia, was also used by them. The language of the 
Vannic inscriptions, as they are termed, may, like Georgian, be called 
inflectional, though it is neither Aryan nor Semitic. The language 
revealed by the bilingual inscriptions of Lykia is of the same character. 

The most important branch of the Proto-Armenian race were the 
Hittites, who established themselves in the heart of the Semitic terri- 
tory, and founded an empire which contended on equal terms with 
Egypt, and once extended its sway as far as the Atgean. Its two 
capitals were Kadesh, on an island in the Orontes, and Carchemish, 
now Jerabl(is, the classical Hierapolis, on the Euphrates, about sixteen 
miles south of Birejik. A Hittite tribe even succeeded in settling in 
the south of Palestine, in the neighbourhood of Hebron, which, like 
Jerusalem, would have been a Hittite foundation if Mariette is right in 
making the leaders of the Hyksos dynasties Hittites. But the Semites 
gradually managed to push the Hittites to the north, whence they had 
come. Kadesh, the southern capital, fell into Syrian hands, and before 
the reign of Solomon Hamath also had ceased to belong to them. As 
late, however, 4s the eighth century B.c. the allied tribe of Patinians 
extended from the gulf of Antioch to Aleppo, where the territory of the 
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Hittite princes of Carchemish and Pethor (at the junction of the Sajur 
and Euphrates) commenced.! But the Patinians were conquered by 
Tiglath-Pileser II., and the fall of Carchemish in B.C. 717, when 
Sargon put its last king, Pisiris, to death and made it the seat of an 
Assyrian satrap, marked tlie final victory of the Semitic race. The 
Hittite empire, while it lasted, had done much for civilisation. The 
Hittites invented a system of hieroglyphic writing, suggested doubtless 
by that of Egypt, and the art developed at Carchemish was a peculiar 
combination and modification of early Babylonian and Egyptian, in 
which, however, the Babylonian elements much preponderated. This 
art, along with the accompanying culture and writing, was carried by 
them into Asia Minor, which they overran and subdued. They have 
left memorials of their empire there in the sculptures of Boghaz Keui 
and Eyuk in Kappadokia, of Ivris in Lykaonia, of Ghiaur Kalessi in 
Phrygia, and of Karabel and “the Niobé” of Sipylos in Lydia. The 
two figures at Karabel which Herodotos, after his visit to Egypt, 
imagined to be those of Sesostris, were really those of the bitterest 
enemies of Egypt, and the hieroglyphics which accompanied them were 
the hieroglyphics, not of Thebes, but of Carchemish. The monuments 
were erected as sign-posts to the travellers through the pass, and as 
witnesses that the power which carved them was mistress of Ephesos, 
of Smyrna, and of Sardes. 

The date of this westward extension of the Hittite empire may be 
fixed from the fifteenth to the thirteenth centuries B.c. Though the 
Hittites are mentioned in the work on Babylonian astronomy compiled 
for Sargon of Agadé, they are unknown to the Egyptian monuments 
till the reign of Thothmes III. In the time of Ramses II. they are 
able to summon to their aid not only the Kolkhians, but also the 
Masu or Mysians and the Dardani of the Troad, with their towns, 
Tluna or Ilion and Pidasa or Pedasus, showing that at that period their 
power in the extreme west was unimpaired. But it seems to have 
decayed soon afterwards, though, according to Tiglath-Pileser I. (Bc. 
1130), the Hittites in his time still held possession of Semitic Syria, 
garrisoning it with Kolkhian soldiers. The legend reported by Herod- 
otos which makes the founder of the Herakleid dynasty of Lydia 
the son of Ninos, and grandson of Belos, may possibly be an echo of 
the fact that Carchemish was called Ninus Vetus, “the old Nineveh” 


1 The district occupied by the Pati- rivers,” from which Kirgipa, the daughter 
nians is called in the Egyptian Inscrip- of King Satarona, was brought as a gift 
tions the land of Nahraina or ‘‘the two to Thi, the wife of Amenophis ITI. 
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(Amm. Marcell. xiv. 8; Diod. ii. 3, 7), and that its culture had come 
from the land of Bel. At all events, the Héraklés or Sandon who 
wedded Omphalé, the daughter of Iardanos, and from whom the 
dynasty derived its name, is the Babylonian sun-god, as modified by 
Hittite belief, Omphalé being perhaps the Hittite name of the Asiatic 
goddess.! 

There were other legends which connected Lydia with the Euphrates; 
and these were supposed to point to an Assyrian conquest of the country 
before the Assyrian inscriptions themselves had told us that the 
Assyrians never passed westward of the Halys, much less knew the 
name of Lydia, until the age of Assur-bani-pal. The art and culture, 
the deities and rites, which Lydia owed to Babylonia were brought by 
the hands of the Hittites, and bore upon them a Hittite stamp. It is 
with the Hittite period, so strangely recovered but the other day, that 
Lydian history begins. The legends of an earlier epoch given by the 
native historian Xanthos, according to the fragments of Nikolas of 
Damascus, are mere myths and fables. The first Lydian dynasty of 
Atyads was headed by Attys and the moon-god Manes or Mén, and 
included geographical personages like Lydos, Asios, and Mélés, or such 
heroes of folklore as Kamblétés, who devoured his wife, and Tylén, the 
son of Omphalé, who was bitten by a snake, but restored to life by a 
marvellous herb. Here and there we come across faint reminiscences 
of the Hittite supremacy and the struggle which ended in its over- 
throw ; Akiamos, the successor of the good king Alkimos, sent Askalos 
or Kayster, the brother of Tantalos, to conquer Syria; and Moxos (or 
Mopsos) marched into the same region, where he took Atargatis, the 
goddess of Carchemish, captive, and threw her into the sacred lake. 
It is probable that the Herakleids were at the outset the Hittite 
satraps of Sardes, whose power increased as that of the distant empire 
declined, and who finally made themselves independent rulers of the 
Lydian plain. According to Herodotos, Agrén, called Agelaos by 
Apollodorus, Kleodaios or Lamos by Diodéros, was the first of the 
Herakleids, whose rule lasted for 505 years. Xanthos, however, was 
doubtless more correct in making Sadyattés and Lixos the successors of 


1 According to Eusebios, Sardes was 
first captured by Kimmerian invaders 
three centuries before the first Olympiad 
(B.c. 1078). This seems to embody a 
tradition of the invasion of the Hittites, 
who came from the same locality as did 


the Kimmerians in later days. When 
Strabo says that Lygdamis with a horde 
of Kimmerians made his way to Lydia 
and conquered Sardes, though he him- 
self remained in Kilikia, it is possible that 
the Hittite conquest is also referred to. 
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Tylén, the son of Omphalé. The dynasty ended with Kandaulés, the 
twenty-second prince. Gygés, called Gugu in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
Gog in the Old Testament, who seems to have been of Karian descent, 
put him to death, and established the dynasty of the Mermnads about 
B.c. 690.1 Gygés extended the Lydian dominion as far as the Helles 
pont, though he was unsuccessful in his attempt to capture the Ionic 
port of Old Smyrna. Towards the middle of his reign, however, 
Lydia was overrun by the Kimmerians, the Gimirrai of the Assyrian 
texts, the Gomer.of the Old Testament, who had been driven from 
their ancient seats on the sea of Azof by an invasion of Skythians, 
and thrown upon Asia Minor by the defeat they suffered at the hands 
of Esar-haddon on the northern frontier of the Assyrian empire. The 
Greek colony of Sinépé was sacked, and the fame of the barbarian 
hordes penetrated to Hellenic lands, where the redactor of the Odyssey, 
the Homer whom Theopompos and Euphorién make a contemporary 
of Gygés, spoke of them? as still in the misty region of the eastern 
Euxine. The lower town of Sardes itself was taken by the Kim- 
merians, who were mentioned by Kallinos, the Greek poet of Ephesos ; 
and Gygés in his extremity turned to the power which alone had been 
able to inflict defeat on the barbarian hordes. Accordingly an embassy 
was sent to Assur-bani-pal ; Lydia consented to become the tributary 
of Assyria, and presents were made to the great king, including two 
Kimmerian chieftains whom Gygés had captured with his own hand. 
It was some time before an interpreter could be found for the ambas- 
sadors. The danger passed, and the Lydian king shook off his 
allegiance, aiding Egypt to do the same. But Assyria was soon 
avenged. Once more the Kimmerians appeared before Sardes, Gygés 
was slain and beheaded in battle after a reign of thirty-eight years, and 
his son Ardys IL again submitted to be the vassal of Sardanapallos. 
Upon this occasion Sardes seems to have fallen a second time into the 
hands of its enemies, an event alluded to by Kallisthenés. Alyattés 
III., the grandson of Ardys, finally succeeded in extirpating the 
Kimmerian scourge, as well as in taking Smyrna, and thus providing 
his kingdom with a port. Lydia rapidly progressed in power and 
prosperity ; its ships trafficked in all parts of the Augean, and its kings 
sent offerings to Delphi and affected to be Greek. It remained for 
Kroesos, however, the son of Alyattés, to carry out the policy first 
planned by Gygés, and make himself suzerain of the wealthy trading 





1 According to Eusebios, B.c. 698. 3 Od, xi, 12-19. 
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cities of Ionia) They were allowed to retain their own institutions 
and government on condition of recognising the authority of the 
Lydian monarch, and paying customs and dues to the imperial ex- 
chequer. With the commerce of Ionia and the native treasures of 
’ Lydia alike at his command, Kroesos became the richest monarch of 
his age. He reigned alone only fifteen years, but he seems to have 
shared the royal power for several years previously with his father. 
All the nations of Asia Minor as far as the Halys owned his sway. 
He was on friendly terms with the states of Greece, with Babylonia, 
and with Media. In fact, Astyagés of Media was his brother-in-law, 
his sister Aryénis having been married to Astyagés in order to cement 
the treaty between Alyattés and Kyaxarés, brought about (in B.c. 585), 
after six years of fighting, by the kindly offices of the Babylonian king, 
and the intervention of the eclipse foretold by Thalés. The Lydian 
empire, however, did not long survive the fall of the Median empire. 
Kyros and Kroesos met in battle on the banks of the Halys about 
BC. 545,' and though the engagement was indecisive it was followed 
by a winter campaign of the Persians, which resulted in the defeat of 
the Lydians before they could summon their allies to their aid, and 
the capture of Sardes and its citadel. The vulnerable spot was be- 
lieved to be where the legendary monarch Mélés had failed to carry 
the lion, which was a symbol alike of Hittite and of Lydian power ; 
but it was really the path made by one of those ever-recurring land- 
slips which have reduced the crumbling sandstone cliff of the Acropolis 
to a mere shell, and threaten in a few years to obliterate all traces of 
the ancient citadel of the Lydian kings. 

Religion and Mythology.—The religion of Lydia, as of the rest of 
Asia Minor, was profoundly influenced by that of Babylonia after the 
modification it had undergone at Carchemish. The Hittites had 
received the religious conceptions of Chaldea, along with the germs of 
art and culture, before the rise of Assyria; it is Babylonia, therefore, 
and not Assyria, that explains them. The Babylonian Nana became 
the goddess of Carchemish, where in the days of Semitic ascendency 
she was known as Atargatis and Derketo. The Babylonian sun-god 
passed into Sandén of Kilikia and Lydia, the Baal-Tars or Baal of 
Tarsos of the Aramaic coins. Even the Chaldean story of the Deluge 
was transplanted to “the sacred city” of Carchemish, the ship be- 
coming an ark, Xisuthros Sisythés, and the mountain of Nizir a pool 


1 Eusebios makes it B.c. 546, but this is probably a year or two too soon. 
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in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates. From hence the legend was 
passed on to Apamea, and possibly other towns of Asia Minor as well. 

The form and worship of Atargatis were similarly carried west- 
ward. The terra-cotta images of Nana, which represent the goddess 
as nude, with the hands upon the breast, may be traced through Asia © 
Minor into the islands of the Augean, and even into Greece itself. 
Dr. Schliemann has found them at Hissarlik, where the “ owl-headed ” 
vases are adorned with representations of the same goddess, and 
they occur plentifully in Kypros. At Carchemish they underwent 
two different modifications. Sometimes the goddess was provided 
with a conical cap and four wings, which branched out behind the 
back ; sometimes she was robed in a long garment, with the modius or 
mural crown upon the head. Terra-cotta statues of her, discovered 
by Major di Cesnola in Cyprus, set under the mural crown a row of 
eagles, like the double-headed eagle which appears in the Hittite 
sculptures at Boghaz Keui and Eyuk. At times the mural crown 
becomes the polos, as in the images disinterred at Mykenz and Tanagra; 
at other times the body of the deity takes the shape of a cone, or 
rather of the aerolite which symbolised her at Troy, at Ephesos, and 
elsewhere, while the surface is thickly covered with breasts. It was 
under this latter form, and with the mural crown upon the head, that 
the Hittite settlers in Ephesos represented the divinity they had 
brought with them. Here the bee was sacred to her, and her 
priestesses were called “bees,” while the chief priest was écovjv, “ the 
king bee.” The bee is similarly employed on Hittite gems, and a 
gem found near Aleppo represents Atargatis standing on the insect. 

The Hittite priestesses who accompanied the worship of the 
goddess as it spread through Asia Minor were known to Greek legend 
as Amazons. The cities founded by Amazons—Ephesos, Smyrna, 
Kymé, Myrina, Priéné, Pitané—were all of Hittite origin. In early 
art the Amazons are robed in Hittite costume and armed with the 
double-headed axe, and the dances they performed with shield and 
bow in honour of the goddess of war and love gave rise to the myths 
which saw in them a nation of woman-warriors. The Thermédén, on 
whose banks the poets placed them, was in the neighbourhood of the 
Hittite monuments of Boghaz Keui and Eyuk, and at Komana in 
Kappadokia the goddess Ma was served by 6000 ministers. 

By the side of Atargatis or Ma, the Ephesian Artemis, called also 
Kybelé, Kybébé, and Amma, stood the sun-god Attys or Agdistis, at 
once the son and bridegroom of the “ great goddess” of Asia. Among 
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the Phrygians he was named Papas or “father,” and invoked as “the 
shepherd of the bright stars,” a title which reminds us of the Accadian 
name of the star Arcturus. Attys was symbolised by the fir-tree into 
which he had been changed after mutilating himself to avoid the love 
of Kybelé He is, in fact, the Semitic Adénis; or rather, just as the 
old Hittite goddess assumed the attributes and functions of the 
Babylonian Nana, so, too, Attys took upon him the character of 
Tammuz or Adénis. The rites with which Istar and Tammuz had been 
worshipped at Babylon were transferred first to Carchemish and then 
to Asia Minor. The prostitution by which Atargatis was honoured 
was paralleled by the mutilation and self-torture practised in the name 
of Attys. His untimely death was mourned by women like the death 
of Tammuz, and his galli or priests were all eunuchs, At Pessinus, 
where each was termed an Attys, the chief priest had the title of 

But underneath these imported religious conceptions and rites lay 
the old nature-worship of the natives of Armenia and Asia Minor. 
The frenzy that marked the cult of Attys or of Zeus Sabazios in 
Phrygia, the wild dances, the wanderings in the pine-woods, the use 
of cymbals and tambourines, the invention of which was ascribed to 
Asia Minor, were all of older date than the period of Babylonian and 
Semitic influence. The story of Apollo and the Phrygian flute-player 
Marsyas, the follower of Kybelé, may imply that the Aryan occupa- 
tion of Phrygia exorcised the wild and exciting spirit of the native 
music and of the worship to which it was consecrated. At any rate, 
as the language of the Phrygian inscriptions proves, the non-Aryan 
element in the population of that part of Asia Minor was reduced to 
insignificance, and the supreme god of the country became the Aryan 
Bagaios. 

The close connection between Phrygia and Hellas is shown by the 
early mythology of Greece. Phrygian heroes like Gordios and Midas 
form as integral a part of Greek story as do the heroes and poets of 
Thraké. It is different with those other lands of Asia Minor which 
enter into Greek legend. The plain of Troy was rendered famous by 
the struggles made by the Akhzan fugitives from the Dorian invasion 
of the Peloponnesos to gain a foothold in olis; the immemorial 
story of the storming of the sky by the bright powers of day, which 
had been localised in-Thebes, where Greeks and Phoenicians had 
contended for possession, being again localised by Akhzan poets in 
the land of their adoption. Sarpédén, the Lykian hero, was celebrated 
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in Ionic song, because Apollo Lykios, “the god of light,” had been 
associated with the eastern hills behind which the light-bringing sun- 
god rose each morning for the Hellenic settlers on the coast ; and the 
tales that grew around the names of Tantalos and Pelops enshrined s 
real tradition of the day when Hittite culture and Lydian wealth 
came to the feudal lords of Mykénzw from the golden sands of the 
Paktélos. 

Art and Literature. —Hittite art was a modification of the art of 
early Babylonia, though the sphinxes at Eyuk, the Hittite form of the 
feroher or winged solar disk, and the scarabs found in the neighbour- 
hood of Aleppo, show that Egypt had also exercised an influence upon 
it. It was characterised by solidity, roundness, and work in relief. 
The mural crown was a Hittite invention, and the animal forms, in 
which the Hittite artists specially excelled, were frequently combined 
to form composite creatures, among which may be mentioned the 
double-headed eagle, afterwards adopted by the Seljukian sultans, and 
carried by the crusaders to the German states. This Hittite art is the 
source of the peculiar art of Asia Minor, which forms a well-marked 
element in that of primitive Greece. The famous sculpture at Mykéne, 
over the gate to which it has given its name, finds its analogue ins 
similar heraldic sculpture above a rock-tomb at Kumbet, in the valley 
of the Sangarios ; and the tombs of Midas and other Phrygian kings 
in the same spot exhibit the architectural devices, the key pattern, 
and other kinds of ornamentation which we meet with in the early art 
of Greece. .An archaic lion’s head from Sardes, built into a wall at 
Akhmetlii, forms a link between the lions of Hittite sculpture on the 
one side, and the lions found among the ruins of Mykéne on the 
other. The lentoid gems, again, discovered in the islands of the 
Archipelago, in Krete, at the Heron of Argos, and on other pre- 
historic sites, are all closely allied in artistic style to the Hittite 
carved stones which owe their inspiration to the archaic gems of 
Babylonia. Still more nearly Hittite in character are the engraved 
cylinders and seals of chalcedony, and similar stones, brought from 
Kypros and from Lydia itself. Long supposed to be rude imitations 
of Phoenician workmanship, they now turn out to be engraved after 
Hittite models. They were, indeed, ultimately derived from the art 
of Babylonia, but through the northern, and not through the southern, 
channel. It is possible that the gold chatons of rings engraved in 
imitation of archaic Babylonian patterns, and found by Dr. Schliemann 
at Mykénw, may have made their way into Argolis, not directly from 
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the Babylonians at the time when Sargon of Agadé carried his arms 
as far as Kypros, but through the intervention of the Hittites, since the 
double-headed battle-axe of Asia Minor is introduced upon one of 
them, and a row of animals’ heads in true Hittite style appears upon 
the other. 

Greek tradition remembered that Karians as well as Phcenicians had 
brought the West the culture of the East. Karian tombs were dis- 
covered in Delos when the island was purified by the Athenians during 
the Peloponnesian War.! The Greek helmet, a Karian gift, may be 
ultimately traced back to the warriors of Armenia, and the emblems 
of the shield to which Herodotos ascribes a Karian origin were possibly 
at the outset the hieroglyphics of Hittite writing. Dr. Kéhler once 
wished to see in the rock-tombs of Spata (perhaps the Attic deme 
of Sphéttos), the resting-places of Karian dead; and though the dis- 
covery of similar remains in Rhodes, in the tomb of Menidi in Attica, 
at Mykénsz, and elsewhere, shows that the sepulchres themselves 
belonged to Greek natives, and that their contents mostly exhibit 
Pheenician influence and trade, yet there are certain objects like an 
ivory human head crowned with the Hittite tiara which refer us 
unmistakably to Asia Minor. The butterfly which occurs so plentifully 
at Mykéne, and of which specimens, conventionally treated, may be 
seen on the glass ornaments of Menidi,? came more probably from 
Asia Minor than from Phoenicia, On the other hand, the gold masks 
with which the faces of the dead were covered seem to be of Phoenician 
derivation, since they were suggested by the gilded mummy faces of 
the Egyptians, who sometimes used gold masks besides, as is evidenced 
by the golden mask of Prince Kha-em-Uas of the eighteenth dynasty, 
now in the Louvre, while the corpse of a child covered with a mask 
of gold has been disinterred at Arvad. 

Silver was the metal which more especially attracted the Hittites. 
Their monuments in Asia Minor are chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
silver mines, which they were the first to work. The Hittite copy of 
the treaty with Ramses IJ. was accompanied by a plate of silver, with 
a likeness of the god Sutekh in the middle, and an inscription running 
round it. A similar circular plate has been found, which apparently 
covered the handle of a dirk, with a figure of a king in the centre, a 
Hittite inscription twice repeated on either side, and a cuneiform 
legend running round the rim. These circular silver disks, with an 


2 In the winter of B.c. 426. Thuk. 2 See ‘‘Das Kuppelgrab bei Menidi” 
i. 8, iii. 104. (1880), pl. iv. 12. 
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image in the middle, and an inscription surrounding it, very probably 
suggested the idea of coined money, which was primarily of silver, and 
the invention of which was ascribed to the Lydians. The practice of 
using silver as a writing material seems to have been general among 
the Hittite tribes. M. Renan has found niches cut in the rocks of 
Syria which would fit the written silver-plates of the Hittites as 
depicted on the monuments of Egypt, and the Hittite hieroglyphics 
are always carved in relief, even when the material is hard stone. 

These hieroglyphics were of native invention, though probably 
suggested by the sight of Egyptian writing. The Egyptian monuments 
speak of Khilip-sira, “the writer of books of the vile Kheta,” and 
Kirjath-sepher, or “‘book town,” was one of their settlements im 
Southern Palestine. They carried their writing with them into the 
furthest extremity of Asia Minor—one of the pseudo-Sesostres in the 
pass of Karabel having a Hittite inscription still legible upon it, and 
out of it, apparently, was formed a syllabary, which we may term 
Asianic. This syllabary was in use throughout Asia Minor before the 
introduction of the simpler Pheenician alphabet, and a local branch of 
it was employed in conservative Kypros as late as the fourth or third 
century B.C. Elsewhere we find it only on objects discovered by Dr. 
Schliemann in the lower strata of Hissarlik, though certain characters 
belonging to it were retained in historical times in the various Asianic 
alphabets—Kappadokian, Mysian, Lydian, Lykian, Karian, Pamphylian, 
and Kilikian—to express sounds not represented by the letters of the 
Ionic alphabet. As the latter alphabet still contained the digamma 
when it superseded the older syllabary, its adoption could not have 
been later than the middle of the seventh century B.c. 

Lydian literature has wholly perished, though the fragments of the 
native historian, Xanthos, prove that annals had been kept for some 
generations at least previous to the accession of the Mermnada ; and 
we may infer from the Babylonian character and colouring of the 
earliest Ionic philosophies that Lydian writers had already made the 
philosophic ideas of the far East familiar to their countrymen. 

Trade.—Lydia was essentially a trading community. But just as 
the complexion of the Babylonian culture brought by the Hittites to the 
West differed from that brought by the Phoenicians in being carried 
overland by conquerors, and in therefore being more penetrating and 
permanent, so too the industrial character of the Lydians differed: from 
that of the Phonicians. Their trade was an inland, not a maritime one. 
Sardes was the meeting-place of the caravans that journeyed from the 
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interior along the two high-roads constructed by the Hittites, the one 
traversed by Kroesos when he marched against Kyros, and leading by 
Ghiaur-Kalessi and Ancyra to Boghaz Keui; the other, afterwards 
used by Xenophon and the Ten Thousand, which ran southwards 
through Lykaonia and Ikonion, and after passing through the Kilikian 
Gates, joined the thoroughfare from Carchemish to Antioch and the 
bay of Scanderfin. Unlike Phcenicia, moreover, Lydia was rich in its 
own resources. Gold, emery, and other minerals were dug out of its 
mountains ; its plains were luxuriant beyond description ; its hill-sides 
clothed with thick forests. The policy of the Mermnads was to make 
their state the industrial centre of East and West. The conquest of 
the Ionian cities which had succeeded to the commercial empire of the 
Phoenicians threw into their hands the trade of the Mediterranean, and 
Abydos was occupied by Gygés in order to command the entrance to 
the cornlands of the Euxine. Pamphaés of Ephesos was the banker 
of Kroesos, and money was coined for the first time by the Lydian 
kings. The standard, as Mr. Barclay Head has shown, was the silver 
“mina of Carchemish,” as the Assyrians called it, the Babylonian, as 
it was termed by the Greeks, which contained 8656 grains. This 
standard, originally derived by the Hittites from Babylonia, but 
modified by themselves, was passed on to the nations of Asia Minor 
during the epoch of Hittite conquest, and from them was received by 
Pheidon of Argos and the Greeks. The standard, it will be observed, 
was a silver, and not a gold one, silver being the favourite Hittite 
metal. Six small silver bars, each originally weighing the third part 
of the “Babylonian” mina, were discovered by Dr. Schliemann at 
Hissarlik, and the standard was that according to which the electron 
coins of Gygés were struck. Little by little, however, it was superseded 
by the heavier Phoenician mina of 11,225 grains, also, no doubt, 
primitively of Babylonian origin. Thraké, Lydia, and the western 
and southern coasts of Asia Minor, all adopted the new standard, 
and it was only in conservative Kypros and on the neighbouring 
shores of Kilikia that the old mina remained in use down to the age 
of Alexander the Great. 
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THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. 


PERSIA proper, roughly corresponding to the modern province of 
Farsistan, was comparatively a small district, about 450 miles in length 
by 250 in breadth. Eastward it touched on Kermfn or Karamania, 
westward it was bounded by Susiana, southward by the Persian Gulf. 
Its inhabitants were Aryans, whose immigration into the country called 
after their name was hardly earlier than the period of the fall of the 
Assyrian empire. The Assyrian inscriptions know nothing of them. 
Under leaders termed Akhzmenians (from Hakhdmanish, “the friendly”) 
the tribe of the Persians pushed its way into the old kingdom of 
Anzan, or Southern Elam, which had been destroyed and desolated by 
the armies of Assur-bani-pal, and subsequently left a prey to the first 
invader by the decay of the Assyrian power. The tribe was but one 
out of many which had long been steadily advancing westward from 
the regions of the Hindu Kush. The first great wave of Aryan emigra- 
tion, which had resulted in the establishment of the European nations, 
had been followed by another wave which first carried the Hindus into 
the Punjab, and then the Iranian populations into the vast districts of 
Baktria and Ariana. Mountains and deserts checked for a time their 
further progress, but at length a number of tribes, each under its own 
chiefs, crept along the southern shores of the Caspian or the northern 
coast of the Persian Gulf. These tribes were known in later history as 
the Aryan Medes and Persians. 

The Medes are first mentioned on the Assyrian monuments by 
Shalmaneser II. (B.c. 840) under the double name of Amadai and 
Matai, and placed in Matiéné. Between them and the Zimri of 
Kurdistan intervened the people of Par’suas, with their twenty-seven 
kings, who occupied the south-western shore of Lake Urumiyeh. But 
it is doubtful whether these Matai were really the Aryan Medes and 
not rather ‘‘ Protomedes,” allied in race and language to the Kosseans 
and Elamites, and more distantly to the Accadians of primeval Baby- 
lonia. At any rate the name seems derived from the Accadian mad, 
‘‘country,” a title appropriately given to the country where the 
“mountain of the world” was situated, and which was held to be the 
cradle of the Accadian race; while the name of Khanatsiruka, who 
ruled over the Matai in B.c. 820, certainly has not an Aryan sound. 
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Most of the Median districts on the southern and south-western shores 
of the Caspian enumerated by Tiglath-Pileser II. have non-Aryan 
names, and the Median chieftains with such Aryan names as Pharnes, 
Ariya, and Vastakku, who are mentioned by Sargon (in Bc. 713), 
belonged to the extreme east. In fact the district of Partakanu, which 
represents the Median Parétakéni of Herodotos, is recorded last in 
Sargon’s list; and Esar-haddon, who divides it into the two provinces 
of Partakka and Partukka, describes it as the furthest place east in 
the known world. The other Median tribes of Herodotos were still 
unknown to the Assyrian kings. 

With the fall of the Assyrian empire, however, came a change. 
The scattered tribes of pre-Aryan Media were united under a single 
monarchy by Kastarit or Kyaxarés. Hitherto they had been divided 
into a multitude of small states, each governed independently by its 
own chief, or “city lord,” as he is termed by Esar-haddon. Kyaxarés, 
according to Herodotos, was the descendant of Déiokés, the builder of 
Ekbatana, a name which appears as Daiukku in the Assyrian records. 
One Daiukku, a chief of the Minni (on the western shore of Lake 
Urumiyeh) under their king Ullusun, was transported to Hamath by 
Sargon in 715 B.c., and two or three years later the Assyrian monarch 
made an expedition to the three adjoining districts of Ellibi, Karalla, 
and Bit-Daiukku, ‘“‘the house of Deiokés.” FEllibi lay on the eastern 
frontier of Kurdistan, and included the land of Aranzi—a name pre- 
served in the Orontes mountains of classical geography, the Urvanda 
of the old Persians—-where Ekbatana was afterwards founded. 
Karalla intervened between the northern boundary of Ellibi and the 
south-eastern shores of Lake Urumiyeh. It is Just possible that the 
Median kings of Ktésias, Astibaras, and Artaios, may represent (Rita 
or) Dalta, who was placed on the throne of Ellibi by Sargon in B.c. 
709, and his son, Ispabara, who came into conflict with Sennacherib. 
However this may be, Kastarit was king of that part only of Media 
in which the city of Caru-kassi was situated, his ally Mamiti-arsu 
having the general title “city lord of the Medes.” Along with the 
Minni, the people of ‘Saparda or Sepharad—a small district on the east 
of Ellibi—and the Kimmerians, the two allies attacked and overthrew 
the Assyrian power. Kastarit now seems to have turned against 
his friends, and to have gradually extended his sway over the whole 
region vaguely known as Armenia and Western Media. Peace was 
established between him and Alyattés of Lydia in B.c. 585 through 
the kindly offices of his ally Nebuchadrezzar, and the Halys made 
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the boundary of the Median and Lydian empires. Under the shadow 
of Mount Urvanda or Elwend, Agamtanu or Ekbatana (now Hamadan) 
was founded in imitation of the new Babylon Nebuchadrezzar had 
built. 

Kyaxarés was succeeded by his son Istuvegu, the Astyagés of the 
Greek writers, whom later Persian legend confounded with the tyrant 
Zohak or Azhi-dahaka, “the biting snake” of night and darkness, 
celebrated in ancient Aryan mythology. The classical historians 
connected him by marriage with his conqueror Kyros, but the recent 
discovery of contemporaneous records has proved their accounts to be 
so largely mixed with fable that it becomes unsafe to accept any 
statement not supported by monumental authority. Kyros was the 
son of Kambysés, the son of Kyros, the son of Teispés, who had been 
the first to establish the Persian rule in Anzan or Western Elan, 
which extended from the district of Susa in the north to the Persian 
Gulf in the south! Dareios, the son of Hystaspés, who traces 
his descent through Arsamés and Ariaramnés to Teispés, the son 
of Akhzmenés, probably refers to the same Teispés, and would there- 
fore be justified in his claim to be of the royal race. It is even 
possible that while Kyros I. and Kambysés I. were ruling in Anzan, 
Ariaramnés and Arsamés governed the more unmixed Aryan part of 
the population in Persis. At any rate Dareios declares that eight of 
his race had been kings before him; and while his own ancestors all 
bear thoroughly Aryan names, the names Kyros and Kambysés seem 
to be of Elamite derivation. Strabo,? indeed, says that Kyros was 
originally called Agradates, and took the name of Kurus or Kuras from 
the river that flows past Pasargade; while Nikolaus Damascenus, doubt- 
less quoting Ktésias, made him the son of the peasant Atradates, the 
Mitradates of Herodotos, whom he calls an Amardian. The Amardians, 
it must be remembered, were an Elamite tribe bordering upon the 
Persians and intervening between them and the Susians, whose dialects 
closely resembled their own. They seem to be the Khapirti or Apirti 
of the inscriptions, who inhabited the plain of Mal-Amir. 

It was in B.c. 549 that Astyagés was overthrown. On his march 
against Kyros his own soldiers, drawn probably from his Aryan 


1 Sir H. Rawlinson has pointed out Persian writing to Jemshid, the son of 
that the learned Arabic writer, Ibn en- Vivenghan, who dwelt at Assan, one of 
Nadim, ‘‘ who had unusually good means the districts of Shushan (Jrl. A. 4. S. 
of information as to genuine Persian xii. ], Jan. 1880). 
traditions,” ascribes the invention of 2 xy. 3. 
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subjects, revolted against him and gave him into the hands of his 
enemy. “The land of Ekbatana and the royal city” were ravaged and 
plundered by the conqueror; the Aryan Medes at once acknowledged 
the supremacy of Kyros, and the empire of Kyaxarés was destroyed. 
Some time, however, was still needed to complete the conquest; the 
older Medic population still held out in the more distant regions of the 
empire, and probably received encouragement and promises of help 
from Babylonia. In 3B.c. 546, however, Kyros marched from Arbéla, 
crossed the Tigris, and destroyed the last relics of Median independence. 
It was on this occasion that he must have captured Larissa or Resen 
and Mespila or Muspilu, near the site of Nineveh, whose ruins were 
seen by Xenophon (Anab. iii. 4). The daughter of Astyagés had 
taken refuge in Mespila, which was strongly fortified. The following 
year saw the opening of the campaign against Babylonia. But the 
Babylonian army, encamped near Sippara, formed a barrier which the 
Persians were unable to overcome; and trusting, therefore, to under- 
mine the power of Nabonidos by secret intrigues with his subjects, 
Kyros proceeded against Kroesos. A single campaign sufficed to 
capture Sardes and its monarch, and to add Asia Minor to the Persian 
dominions. The Persian conqueror was now free to attack Babylonia. 

Here his intrigues were already bearing fruit. The Jewish exiles 
were anxiously expecting him to redeem them from captivity, and the 
tribes on the sea coast were ready to welcome a new master. In 
B.c. 538 the blow was struck. The Persian army entered Babylonia 
from the south, The army of Nabonidos was defeated at Rata in 
June; on the 14th of that month Sippara opened its gates, and two 
days later Gobryas, the Persian general, marched into Babylon itself 
‘‘without battle and fighting.” The elaborate fortifications of the 
queen-mother had been in vain; traitors had worked on the side of 
the invader. In October Kyros himself entered his new capital in 
triumph ; priests and scribes alike strove to do him honour, and to 
account him as one of their native kings. The fall of Nabonidos was 
attributed to his neglect of the gods, and the politic Kyros did his 
best to encourage the illusion by professing, along with his son Kam- 
bysés, to be a zealous worshipper of the Babylonian deities. Their 
images were restored to their shrines with great state, the Persian 
monarch and his heir-apparent taking part in the solemn processions, 
and the new sovereign styled himself, like his predecessors, “the 
worshipper” and “servant” of Bel-Merodach and Nebo. It is pro- 
bable that the ruler of Western Elam had always been a polytheist. 
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Zoroastrian monotheism was first made the state-religion by Darius 
Hystaspis, who represented a more genuinely Aryan stock than the 
collateral family of Kyros. The excesses of Kambysés in Egypt were 
dictated not by religious fanaticism, but by political suspicion, as is 
proved by the inscriptions in which he avows his adherence to the old 
Egyptian creed. The stelé which commemorates the death of the 
Apis bull, said by Herodotos to have been slain by Kambysés, shows 
that, on the contrary, it had died a natural death, had been buried 
under his auspices, and had monumental authority for accounting him 
one of its worshippers. 

The fall of Babylon brought with it the submission of the tributary 
kings, including those of Phenicia. If we may listen to Greek legend, 
Kyros fell in battle with the wild Skythian tribes of the north-east. 
But the same myths that grew up around his birth and early history 
seem also to have gathered round his death. Just as Persian ballads 
fastened upon him the old story of the solar hero who is exposed to 
death in infancy, and after being saved by miracle, and brought up 
in obscurity, is finally discovered and restored to his high estate, so 
too the old lesson of the punishment of human pride and greatness 
was taught by the legend of his death. The woman-warrior Tomyris 
was made to quell the great conqueror, and to throw his head into 
the bowl of human blood where he might drink his fill 

Before his death Kyros had made his son Kambysés king of 
Babylon, reserving for himself the supreme title, “‘ king of the world.” 
His death occurred in Bc. 529, at least two years afterwards. The 
first act of Kambysés, as sole ruler, was to murder his brother Bardes, 
the Smerdis of Herodotos, to whom his father had bequeathed a 
portion of the empire. Then followed the invasion and conquest of 
Egypt, and the distant expeditions against Ethiopia and the Oasis 
of Ammon. The long absence of the monarch and the army soon 
produced its inevitable consequences. The loosely-cemented empire 
began to fall to pieces. The revolt was headed by the Medic tribe of 
Magians. The Magian Gomates personated the murdered Bardes, and 
seized the throne. He represented the non-Aryan portion of the 
population, which viewed with jealousy the increasing influence of the 
Aryan element. Kambysés, like Kyros, it is true, had not been a 
Zoroastrian, and the personator of his brother could thus overthrow 
the altars and temples of Zoroastrianism without imperilling his im- 
posture ; but he had countenanced and probably favoured it. © During 
his absence the government had been in the hands of the great Aryan 
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families, who traced their descent from the royal clan of Akhemenés, 
and these families were all Zoroastrian. Hence in the Magian 
usurpation we see at once a political and a religious revolt. It was 
directed against Aryan supremacy and the worship of Ormazd, the 
supreme deity of the Zoroastrian creed, and it was at the same time 
a signal for the different nationalities which composed the empire of 
Kyros to recover their independence. Before it could be crushed 
Kambysés committed suicide, after reigning eleven years as king of 
Babylon, and about eight years as sole monarch. 

The reign of Gomates did not last a year. Dareios the son of 
Hystaspés, with six other Persian nobles, overthrew the usurper and 
slew him in Niswa in Media, where he had taken refuge among his 
clansmen (B.C. 521). Zoroastrianism was made the religion of the 
empire ; the temples of Ormazd, which Gomates had destroyed, were 
restored ; and the Aryan families of Persia and Media were brought 
back from exile. If we may trust Dr. Oppert’s rendering of a passage 
in the “ Protomedic” transcript of the great Behistun Inscription, 
where Dareios records the deeds and successes of his life, the Avesta 
or sacred book of Zoroastrianism, along with its commentary, was 
republished and promulgated throughout the empire. 

The flight of Gomates was the signal for the massacre of all his 
followers and tribesmen who were left in Persia. The Magophonia 
long continued to be a popular festival in Persia, when it was unsafe 
for a‘Magian to venture out of doors. But the spirit of revolt was 
by no means extinguished. Immediately after the death of the pseudo- 
Bardes, Susiana and Babylonia alike shook off the Persian yoke. 
Under the leadership of Assina the Susians claimed again the freedom 
which Teispés had taken from them, and the extinction of the family 
of Kyros seemed a favourable opportunity for recovering it. Babylon 
revolted under Nidintabel, who called himself ‘ Nebuchadrezzar the 
son of Nabonidos,” the last Babylonian king. But the Susian rebellion 
was soon put down. Babylon took longer to reduce. After defeating 
Nidintabel at Zazana, Dareios laid siege to the city. It was taken 
June B.C. 519 after a blockade of nearly two years, the Persians 
penetrating into the city during a festival by marching along the dry 
channel of the Euphrates. By this time, however, the non-Aryan 
population of Media was in revolt under Phraortés, who called himself 
Sattarritta or Kyaxarés, the descendant of Vakistarra. Battle after 
battle was fought in Armenia by the Persian generals; until at last 
Phraortés was captured in Rhage and impaled. It was the last 
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struggle for independence ; from this time forward the older popula- 
tion acknowledged the supremacy of the Aryan intruders, and became 
merged in the latter. Henceforth by Medians are meant the Aryan 
kindred of the Persians themselves. 

It cost Dareios some trouble yet to reconquer the empire of Kyros. 
A second revolt, promptly suppressed, took place among the Susians, 
and a second one also among the Babylonians. This time it was an 
Armenian who professed to be Nebuchadrezzar the son of Nabonidos, 
but his career was soon closed by the capture of Babylon in Bc. 513. 
The Sagartians arose in unsuccessful insurrection under a leader who 
claimed to be a descendant of the Median Vakistarra, a proof that the 
Median empire had once included Sagartia. As the Parthians and 
Hyrkanians had followed Phraortés, we may perhaps infer that Parthia 
and Hyrkania also had formed part of the old Median monarchy. 
A second pseudo-Bardes also had to be crushed ; he was a native of 
Tarava, the modern Tarun in Luristan, but, though born in Aryan 
territory, was followed not by Persians, but by Susianians. He, too, 
was defeated and slain in Arachosia. Margiana, moreover, had risen 
in revolt ; but as unsuccessfully as the other provinces of the empire. 
Dareios was at last free to organise and settle what he had won back 
with so much difficulty and labour. 

In the work of organisation Dareios proved himself a master. The 
empire was made a homogeneous whole, with its centre at Susa or 
Shushan. For the first time in history centralisation becomes a 
political fact. The king was the source of all authority and all 
dignities ; every subject was equal before the throne, which was the 
. fountain of law. It is true that a council, consisting of the seven 
leading families and a hereditary sub-nobility, sat without the will of 
the king ; but this relic of a period when Persia had not yet become 
an empire had neither power nor influence against the bureaucracy 
which managed the government, and even the great king himself. The 
government of Persia became what the government of Turkey has been 
of late years—a highly centralised bureaucracy, the members of which 
owed their offices to an irresponsible despot. The centralisation of 
Persia stands in marked contrast to the decentralisation of Greece, as 
well as of the Aryan Medes themselves before the rise of the Median 
monarchy. The empire was divided into at least twenty satrapies,! 
communication being kept up between them by roads and posts which 


1 Darcios mentions twenty-three at Behistun, twenty-nine on his tomb at 
Naksh-i-Rustam. 
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all met in Susa. Each satrap was responsible for a fixed tribute 
of from 170 to 1000 Euboic silver talents (£42,000 to £250,000), 
out of which the civil and military officers, the army, and the satrap him- 
self, were paid. It was of course the interest of the crown to prevent 
the provinces from being exhausted by additional taxation, but the 
satrap generally managed to squeeze a good deal more than the fixed 
tribute out of his subjects. The satraps were like small kings; indeed 
their official residences were called palaces, and in some cases, as for 
example in Kilikia, the native princes were allowed to hold rule. The 
danger to the Government caused by the power of the satrap and his 
distance from the central authority was diminished in several ways. 
Royal scribes or secretaries were employed to send up reports of the 
satraps and their actions to the king, and from time to time an officer 
came down from the court with an armed force to inspect a province. 
The satraps themselves were generally connected with the king by 
birth or marriage, and in Persia proper royal judges went on circuit 
at least once a year. According to Xenophon the control of the 
troops was further handed over to a separate commander, and it 
would seem that important fortresses like Sardes were also entrusted 
to an independent officer. Owing, however, to the weakness occasioned 
by this division of authority, the civil and military powers were 
united in the satrapies which bordered on dangerous enemies, such as 
the Greeks, and it was accordingly in these frontier satrapies that 
revolts like that of the younger Kyros broke out. The districts of 
which a satrapy was composed were not always contiguous. The 
imperial exchequer received no less. than 7740 talents or £2,964,000 
a year from nineteen of the provinces, which paid in silver, and of 
which Babylonia contributed the most, and 4680 Euboic talents or 
£1,290,000 from the twentieth or Indian province, which paid in gold. 
The provinces had further to furnish tribute in kind, grain, sheep, and 
the like, and rates were levied in many places for the use of water and 
of the royal demesnes, while the taxes derived from such things as 
fisheries were farmed by the State. The gold and silver darics coined 
from the specie collected at Susa, and impressed with a rude represent- 
ation of an archer, were remarkably pure, containing respectively 124 
and 224 to 230 grains of pure metal. | 

While this work of organisation was being completed the empire 
was at peace. Then came a war against Iskunka the Sakian chief, 
succeeded by a campaign in the East. The Indus was first explored by 
a naval expedition under Skylax, a Karian Greek ; this was followed 
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by the conquest of the Punjab. Dareios was now free to secure his 
north-western frontier. The Skythian coast on the Black Sea was 
explored as the Indus had been, the Bosporus was bridged by 
Mandroklés the Samian, and the steppes of Southern Russia were 
swept by the Persian army. The impression left on the Skythian 
mind was never wiped out; the empire was henceforward safe on 
that side. Meanwhile Megabazos with another army had reduced 
Thraké, and made Makedonia a tributary kingdom. 

Shortly afterwards, in B.c. 501, came the Ionic revolt. Sardes 
was burnt by the Athenians, and Dareios, bent on vengeance, no 
longer delayed to listen to the exile Hippias, and to demand the sub- 
mission of Athens and the restoration of its tyrant. Mardonios was 
sent against the offending city with a large army. But his fleet was 
wrecked off Mount Athos, and the land-force surprised by the wild 
Thrakian tribe of Briges. Two years later (B.c. 490) the Persian 
army under Datis was again hurled against Attika; but Athenian 
valour at Marathon drove back a power hitherto held invincible, and 
saved Greece. For three years Asia was now astir with preparations 
for crushing the handful of citizens that had dared to resist the mighty 
Persian empire. Fortunately for Athens, Egypt revolted at the 
moment when the preparations were completed (B.c. 487), and diverted 
the blow which would have fallen upon her. Before the revolt could 
be suppressed Dareios died in the sixty-third year of his age and the 
thirty-sixth of his reign (B.c. 486). 

His son and successor Xerxés, born in the purple, was a different 
man from his father. Weak, vain, and luxurious, it need not surprise 
us that the huge and unwieldy host he led against Hellas returned 
shattered and discomfited, and that after the defeat of Mardonios with 
his picked Persian and Median troops at Platza, the war that Persia 
carried into Europe should have recoiled back into Asia. The 
islands of the Augean, the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, the wild 
coasts of Thraké, the command of the Hellespont, were one by 
one wrested from the great king by Athenian skill and enterprise. 
The sole result of the attempt to enslave Greece was to found the 
Athenian empire, and to make Athens the intellectual and artistic 
leader of the world then and thereafter. Before the campaign against 
Greece had been entered upon, Xerxés had punished the Babylonians 
for their murder of the satrap Zopyros by destroying the temple of 
Bel and the other shrines of the ancient gods. 

Xerxés was murdered by two of his courtiers in B.C. 466, at tle 
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instigation, it was believed, of Amestris, the only wife he had ever 
married. His third son, Artaxerxés I. Longimanus, had to win his 
way to the throne by crushing the Baktrians under his brother 
Hystaspés, and murdering another brother. In B.c. 455 an Egyptian 
revolt was put down after lasting for five years, and in B.c. 449 a 
treaty of peace, known as that of Kallias, was made between Persia 
and Athens,—Athens agreeing to relinquish Kypros, and Persia re- 
nouncing her claims to supremacy over the Greek cities of Asia Minor. 
Not long afterwards Megabyzos, the satrap of Syria, revolted, and 
extorted terms of peace from his suzerain, the first open sign of the 
inner decay of the empire. 

Artaxerxés, who, like his father, had but one legitimate wife, 
Damaspia, was succeeded by his son Xerxés II. (Bc. 425), who was 
assassinated at a banquet forty-five days after by his illegitimate 
brother, Sekydianos or Sogdianos. Sogdianos was murdered in turn 
by Okhos, another bastard son of Artaxerxés, about six months later. 
Okhos took the name of Dareios, and is known to history as Dareios 
II. Nothos. 

He had married his aunt Parysatis, daughter of Xerxés, and his 
reign of nineteen years was one long series of revolts, most of which 
were crushed mercilessly. The first was headed by his brother 
Arsités ; then came those of Pissuthnés, the Lydian satrap, of Media, 
and of Egypt. The loss of Egypt, however, was compensated by the 
restoration of Persian authority over the Greeks of Asia Minor in 
consequence of the destruction of the Athenian power at Syrakuse. 

Dareios II. was followed by his son, Artaxerxés II. Mnémon (B.c. 
405), in spite of the efforts of his wife Parysatis to substitute for the 
latter her younger and abler son, Kyros. Four years later Kyros left 
his satrapy in Asia Minor, and marched against his brother with about 
13,000 Greek mercenaries and 100,000 native troops. The battle of 
Cunaxa ended his life and his claim to the throne, and the retreat of 
the Greeks under Xenophdén became one of the great feats of history. 
But the authority of the Persian king was gone in the West. Mysia, 
Pisidia, and Paphlagonia were all practically independent; Sparta 
protected the Greek colonies, and her forces under Derkyllidas and 
Agesilaos made themselves masters of Western Asia (B.C. 399-395), 
and might have anticipated Alexander had not Persian gold sowed 
dissension at home. A league was formed between Persia, Athens, 
and other Greek states; the Long Walls were rebuilt at Athens with 
Persian money, and Sparta was forced to sign the disgraceful peace of 
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Antalkidas (B.c. 387), by which all Asia was restored to the great 
king. In B.c. 379 Evagoras of Salamis, who, with Egyptian and 
Athenian help, had made Kypros and Kilikia independent and 
conquered Tyre, was finally crushed. But the decay of the empire 
could not be checked. The satraps of Phrygia and Kappadokia shook 
off their allegiance, and in B.C. 362 a general but unsuccessful revolt 
took place in Asia Minor and Syria. Three years later Artaxerxés 
died at the age of ninety-four, according to the doubtful statement of 
Plutarch. His son and successor, Okhos, had already caused the deaths 
of three of his brothers, and his first act on mounting the throne was 
to destroy, as far as he could, the other princes of the royal family. 
His attempt to recover Egypt failed, and Pheenicia and Kypros 
declared themselves free. Idrieus, vassal king of Karia, however, 
reduced Kypros. Sidon, the head of the Pheenician revolt, was 
destroyed, and Egypt reconquered by the Persian general, the eunuch 
Bagéas, and the able Greek admiral Mentér, the Rhodian. For six 
years there was peace, thanks to Bagéas, who had become Vizier, and 
Mentér, who was entrusted with the protection of the sea-board. But 
in B.C. 338 Okhos was poisoned by his Vizier, who raised his son 
Arsés to the throne after murdering all his brothers. Two years 
afterwards Arsés also and his children were assassinated, and Bagéas 
now placed the crown on the head of a personal friend, Kodomannos, 
the son of Arsanés. Kodomannos, who took the name of Dareios III., 
was not of the royal family, according to Strabo (xv. 3, 24), though 
this is contradicted by Diodéros (xvii. 5, 5). It was not long before 
he was called upon to contest his empire with Alexander of Makedon. 
In the spring of B.c. 334 Alexander crossed the Hellespont with a 
force of over 30,000 foot, and between four and five thousand horse. 
In May the battle of the Graneikos placed Asia Minor at his feet. 
Memnon, the brother of the Rhodian Mentér, the only Persian general 
equal to the task of checking the Makedonian conqueror, died early in 
the following year, and Alexander was now free to advance into the 
heart of Persia. Dareios and his army were well nigh annihilated in 
the Pass of Issos on the Bay of Antioch (in November); his wife, 
mother, and baggage fell into the hands of the enemy; Tyre and 
Gaza were besieged and captured; Egypt was occupied by the Greeks; 
and at the Oasis of Ammon Alexander was hailed as the son of Zeus. 
At length, in B.c. 331, the decisive moment came. A new army had 
been collected by the Persian king from his eastern dominions, and 
was strongly posted about thirty miles from the site of Nineveh 
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awaiting the attack of the Makedonians. The battle was fought in 
October at Gaugamela, twenty miles distant from Arbéla, and ended 
with the total rout of the Persian host, the flight of Dareios, and the 
fall of his empire. Alexander entered Babylon in triumph, assumed 
imperial pomp at Susa, where the spoils carried from Greece by 
Xerxés were discovered and sent back, and, if we may believe the 
current story, fired the royal palace of Persepolis in a fit of drunken 
insanity. Dareios was then pursued, first to Ekbatana, next to 
Rhage and Baktria, where the hapless monarch was seized and finally 
murdered by the satrap Bessos. The reduction of the rest of the 
Persian empire by Alexander quickly followed. 

Religion and Mythology.—The religion of Persia was Zoroastrianism. 
But the nature and teaching of Zoroastrianism varied at different times 
and in different localities. The inscriptions make it plain that the 
Zoroastrianism of Dareios and his successors was widely different 
from that of later times. The early populations of Media and 
Elam, dispossessed or overlaid by the Aryan invaders, had the same 
shamanistic form of religion as the Accadians of primitive Chaldea. 
They were grossly polytheistic, and the polytheism of Elam had in 
later days been largely affected by the religious beliefs and practices 
of Semitic Babylonia, more especially by the worship of Nana or 
Istar. On the other hand, the Iranian emigrants had monotheistic 
tendencies. The supreme god Ahura-mazda, “the lord who gives 
knowledge,” tended to absorb all the other deities of the original 
Aryan creed. The gods of Vedic nature-worship became his attributes 
and creatures. But this nature-worship had included evil powers as 
well as beneficent powers, night as well as darkness, pain as well as 
pleasure, the serpent as well as the sun-god who slays him. Gradually 
the conflict between these opposites assumed a moral form in the 
minds of the Iranian wanderers ; the struggle between night and day, 
between the storm and the blue sky, of which the Vedic poets sang, was 
transformed into a struggle between good and evil. In place of the 
careless nature-worshipper of the Panjab, a race of stern and earnest 
Puritans grew up among the deserts and rugged mountains of Ariana. 

M. Darmesteter has tried to show that the transformation and 
development were natural. But the attempt is unsuccessful. Though 
there is much in Zoroastrianism (or Mazdeism) that is clearly a natural 
development out of the elements we find in Vedic religion,—though the 
fundamental ideas upon which Mazdeism rests have grown out of the 
conceptions common to all the primitive Aryans alike,—it is neverthe- 
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less impossible to explain the individual character that has been 
stamped upon it without assuming the existence of an individul 
founder. We must accept the historical reality of Zoroaster or 
Spitama Zarathustra. Zoroastrianism implies a prophet as much as 
Mohammedanism. 

According to the usual opinion, this prophet lived and taught in 
Baktriana. Zend, the language of the Avesta, the sacred book of 
Mazdeism, differs dialectically from the Old Persian spoken in Persia 
Proper by Dareios and his subjects, and is ordinarily believed to have 
been the language of Baktriana. M. Darmesteter, however, supposes 
the original home of Mazdeism to have been Atropaténé ; but as he 
further supposes that Mazdeism did not take its start here till the 
sixth century B.C., his views do not clash with the received theory 
which makes Baktriana the first seat of Zoroastrianism and of the 
language of its sacred books. Another theory has been started by M. de 
Harlez.1 He makes Rhage (now Kaleh Erij) and Mouru or Meru the 
birthplace of the new creed in the seventh century B.c. But Rhage, 
again, under the shadow of Mount Demavend, only marks a stage in 
the western progress of the Iranian tribes ; and the same Parsi legend 
which relates that the prophet was born in Rai or Rhage makes him 
teach his religion in Baktria at the court of King Vist&sp. 

A more important question; however, remains behind. The two 
scholars just mentioned not only think that Zend was the language of 
Aryan Media rather than of Baktria, but they also hold that Mazdeism 
itself, as embodied in the Avesta, was taught and promulgated by the 
Magi. In the revolt of the pseudo-Bardes M. Darmesteter sees not 
an uprising of the old non-Aryan faith, but an attempt to impose the 
peculiar tenets of the priestly tribe of Magians upon the rest of the 
people. The chief arguments in favour of this hypothesis are sought 
in the classical writers. Strabo (xv. 14) describes the Magi as a 
sacerdotal caste spread over the land, and Herodotos (i. 140) states 
that it was the Magi who practised the peculiarly Mazdean duty of 
killing noxious animals, and required the corpse to be devoured by 
birds, not buried in the ground. But in Strabo’s time the old distinc- 
tions between the Aryan and the non-Aryan portions of the population 
had been obliterated, and the Greeks had come to apply the term 
Magian indiscriminately to the various priests and sorcerers of the East ; 
while, as is shown in the note upon the passage, the statement of 








1 See his exhaustive review of the subject in his Introduction a l’ Etude de 
Ul’ Avesta, 1882. 
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Herodotos admits of another interpretation, and is corrected by his own 
descriptions of the Magi elsewhere as a Median tribe, neither more nor 
less sacerdotal than the other five tribes mentioned along with them. 
Against these doubtful quotations we have the express testimony of 
Dareios himself, engraved on the rock of Behistun, where he tells us 
that the Magian usurpation had destroyed the temples of his gods 
and the sacred hymns of the Zoroastrian faith.? 

According to Dr. Oppert the Behistun Inscription further informs 
us that the Avesta had existed before the days of the Magian revolt, 
and was restored by Dareios after the revolt was suppressed. He 
would thus render a clause at the end of the inscription found only in 
the ‘‘ Protomedic” transcript: ‘“‘ By the favour of Ormazd I have made 
elsewhere a collection of texts in the Aryan language, which formerly 
did not exist. And I have made a text of the law and a commentary 
on the law, and the prayer and the translations. And this was 
written, and I promulgated it; then I restored the ancient book in 
all countries, and the people followed it.”* The Persian equivalents 
of “the law” and “the prayer” are dbasté and zandi, ‘“‘ Avesta” and 
“Zend.” Whatever doubt may hang over the renderings of particular 
words, the general sense of this translation may be accepted ; Dareios 
claims to have restored the ancient writings that had been destroyed 
or. injured by the Magian revolt. It is highly probable that both 
Kyros and his son, as well as their predecessors, the kings of Anzan, 
had been almost equally responsible for the loss or neglect of the 


hymns and the sacred invocation and 
the worship.” AS is an _ ideograph 


1 Col. i. Par. 14. Persian text: 
Ayadand ty&é Gaumdta hya Magush 


viyaka,adam niyatrérayam kdrahyd abé- 
charish gaithamché4 maniyamché, “The 
temples which Gomates the Magian had 
destroyed, I rebuilt. I reinstituted for 
the state both the religious chants and 
the worship.” Babylonian text: Biti 
sa tlant sa Gumatu haga-su Magusu 
thbulu anaku (ultakan) ...‘*The temples 
of the gods which Gomates the Magian 
‘had thrown down I (restored)... .” 
Elamite (‘‘Protomedic”) text: Hu 
sityan annappanna khudda appa Gau- 
madda akka Makuis ‘sarisda, a’ak hu 
tassutum-na gatas, a’ak AS, a'ak kurtas, 
‘*I the temples of the gods restored 
which Gomates the Muagian destroyed, 
and I (re-established) for the people the 
2G 


which properly means ‘‘sacred hymn.” 
Gaitham, borrowed by the Elamites under 
the form of gatas, must be connected 
with the gdthas of the Avesta. 


2 The following is the literal rendering 
of the passage, the meaning of all the 
words of which is certain except the 
three written in italics: ‘‘ By the grace 
of, Ormazd, I have made the writings for 
others in the Aryan language, which 
was not done before ; and the ¢ezt (?) of 
the law and the knowledge of the law 
and the collection (?) and the... I 
made and wrote, and I sent abroad ; 
then the old writings among all countries 
I restored for the sake (?) of the people.” 
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sacred books, and the fact that the people needed to be “taught” the 
law implies that among the Persians themselves a knowledge of the 
sacred texts of Zoroastrianism had been half forgotten. But the Avesta 
had not yet become a technical term. Abasté is rendered simply 
“law” and “laws” in the Elamite and Babylonian versions ; it was 
the pious care of Dareios which first gave it its fixed and restricted 
sense. His words seem to show that the Zend text was translated 
into the Old Persian of his western provinces. 

We must not suppose, however, that the Avesta was completed at 
once, or that the beliefs and customs of the Sassanian age were familiar 
to the Persians in the age of the Akhzemenians. Dareios speaks of 
other gods by the side of Ormazd ; Ormazd is supreme among them; 
he has created them, like all things else; but nevertheless other gods 
also exist. Temples, too, are erected to him and them, contrary to 
the later teaching of Mazdeism. The dead were buried, sometimes 
alive, and there is no trace of those elaborate regulations in regard to 
purity which occupy so large a part of the Avesta, and must have 
been devised, as M. Bréal has shown, at a time when Mazdeism had 
ceased to be the religion of the state. In fact, the sacred literature of 
Zoroastrianism was a slow and gradual growth, like the sacred literatures 
of most other religions. 

The five Gathas or “ hymns,” written in an older dialect than the 
rest of the Avesta, form the earliest portion of this literature. They 
are embodied in the Yasna, which, like the Vispérad, is a collection of 
litanies for the sacrifice. Together with the Vendidad, a compilation 
of religious laws and mythical tales, the Yasna and Vispérad make up 
the Avesta properly so called. By the side of this stands the Khorda 
Avesta or “Small Avesta,” consisting of short prayers, and divided 
into the five Gah, the thirty formule of the Sirézah, the three A frigan, 
and the six Nydyish. To these are generally added the Yashts or 
hymns of praise, and a number of fragments, of which the most 
important is the Hadhokht Nosk. The sacredness of the Avesta is to 
some extent reflected on certain literature written in Pahlavi or 
medieval Persian towards the end of the Sassanian period, among 
which may be named the Bundehesh, an exposition of Mazdean 
cosmogony and mythology. This sacred literature, however, is but a 
fragment of what once existed; according to Parsi tradition, the 
Vendidad is the only survivor of the twenty-one Nosks or books 
which formed the primitive Avesta revealed by Ormazd to Zoroaster, 
the cightcen Yashts were originally thirty in number, and_ the 
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Bundehesh has many references which are not found in existing Zend 
texts. Hermippos! analysed 2,000,000 lines in the books of Zoroaster, 
and Pausanias heard Magian priests singing hymns from a book.? A 
tradition which may be traced back to the Sassanian age asserts that 
the present Avesta consists of the fragments put together by the 
priests, partly from memory, after the destruction of the sacred books 
by Alexander the Great, and the Mohammedan conquest brought with 
it further injury and loss. 

Dr. Oppert thinks that a reference to Angro-Mainyus, the evil 
spirit, is found in an inscription of Dareios. However this may be, 
it is pretty clear that the distinctive dualism of Zoroastrian doctrine 
was already fully developed in Akhemenian times. The world was 
divided into the mutually-hostile kingdoms of good and evil, though 
Ormazd (Ahuramazda) had originally created all things, and evil would 
therefore be again swallowed up in the kingdom of good. On the side of 
Ormazd and the faithful follower of his prophet stand the Ahuras or 
“living” spirits, called ‘“‘gods” by Dareios, and subsequently con- 
verted into the Yazatas (Izeds) or angels, and the seven Amesha- 
Spentas (Amshashpands), “the undying and well-doing ones.” These, 
originally identical with the Adityas of Hindu mythology, became the 
deified abstractions, Vohu-mané (“good thought”), Asha Vahishta 
(“excellent holiness”), Khshathra vaviya (“perfect sovereignty ”), 
Spenta Armaiti (“‘divine piety ”), Haurvatat (“health ”), and Ameretat 
(“immortality”). But Armaiti had once been the goddess of earth, 
like Vayu, the wind-god, who appears in the Githas, Varena “the 
sky,” and Mithra “the sun.” ‘From the first Varena had been 
identified with Ormazd, or rather Varena was the supreme being 
specially invoked as Ahura-mazda, while Mithra became in time his 
material symbol. Under the Akhamenian dynasty, however, the 
complete absorption of Mithra into Ormazd had not yet been effected ; 
and though Dareios shows no taint of Mithra worship, his descendant 
Artaxerxés Mnémén, corrupted by Babylonian superstition, adopted the 
popular cult, and not only invoked the sun-god Mithra, but even set 
up images to Anahit or Tanata, the Babylonian Nana, at Susa, at 
Persepolis, at Ekbatana, at Babylon, at Damascus, at Sardes, and at 
Baktra. The Mithraic worship of later days, which symbolised the 
passage of the sun into Taurus by the figure of a bull slain by a man, 
was the last survival of a faith that had once penetrated deeply into 
the minds of the people. 
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! Pliny, NV. H. xxx. 1,2; Diog. Laert. Prowm. 8. 2 y. 27, 3. Cp. Herod. i. 132. 
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Angro-Mainyus (Ahriman), “the dark spirit,” the opponent of 
Ormazd, was primitively the darkness of night and storm. The 
Devas, or “gods,” who had assisted him in the old mythological 
combat between night and day, became the demons of Mazdeism, and 
some of the gods of light also were in time included among them. 
The archangels and angels of good were matched by those of evil. 
Ako-mané (“bad thought”) opposes Vohu-mané (“ good thought”), and 
with his companions, Sauru, the arrow of death, Indra, once the rain- 
god of India, Naunhaithya (the Vedic Dioskuri), Tauru and Zairi, 
sickness and decay, form the council of the prince of darkness. What- 
ever Ormazd creates, Ahriman destroys. At the head of the army of 
Ormazd is the priest-god Sraosha (Serosh), who first offered sacrifice 
to Ahura and sang the holy hymns. Thrice each day and night he 
descends to smite Angro-Mainyus and his crew,—the Kahvaredhas and 
Kahvaredhis, the Kayadhas and Kayadhis, the Zandas and Yatds, 
Aéshma (“the raving”), the leader of the Drvants, Drukhs, “ destruc- 
tion,” Daivis, “deceit,” and Drivis, “poverty.” Sraosha dwelt in a 
palace of a thousand pillars, ornamented without by the stars, lit 
within by its own light, and reared on the peak of Elburz or Demavend, 
to which the Olympos of Accadian and Protomedic mythology had 
been transferred. The legend had filtered into Mazdeism through 
a “‘ Protomedic” channel. 

The weapons with which the worshipper of Ormazd had to fight 
against his spiritual foes were prayer, sacrifice, purity, the sacrament 
of the Haoma, and various ceremonies, among which may be particu- 
larised the use of the khrafsthraghna or instrument for destroying 
noxious animals,—the creation of Ahriman,—and the baresma (barsom) 
or divining rod, which had played a large part in Accadian religion, 
and must have been borrowed from the ‘‘ Protomedic” part of the 
population. Sacrifice, which consisted partly of offerings, partly of 
prayers, aided the gods as well as men. The costliest victim was the 
horse, human sacrifices being ascribed to the Persians by Greek writers 
erroneously. The flesh of the victim was eaten by the priest and the 
worshippers ; the “soul” of it only was enjoyed by Ormazd. The 
Haoma was the Soma of the Indians, an intoxicating plant which 
symbolised the powers of vegetable life, and the juice of which was 
drunk by the faithful for the benefit of themselves and the gods. 
Answering to the yellow haoma of earth is the white haoma of heaven, 
which will make men immortal on the day of resurrection. For the 
Zoroastrians believed in the immortality of the soul, and at least as 
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early as the time of Theopompos? in a resurrection of the body. It 
was from them that Mohammed borrowed the notion of the narrow 
bridge (chinvat peretu) which the soul of the good passed safely by the 
help of Sraosha, while the wicked fell from it into the bottomless pit 
of Angro-Mainyus. Fire was from the first the sacred element; it 
was the material manifestation of Ormazd, and nothing was allowed 
to pollute it. At one time, no doubt, fire itself was worshipped, like 
the primitive Aryan hearth on which it had originally blazed, and 
Atar, the fire-god, held high rank among the Zoroastrians ; but eventu- 
ally it became the medium through which the worshipper approached 
his deity. Earth and water were also reverenced, and since a corpse 
would have defiled these sacred clements, it was left to be devoured 
by the beasts and birds. The dog was a sacred animal, perhaps 
because of his scavenger-like habits ; but it is now difficult to explain 
the principles upon which certain animals were handed over to Ormazd 
and certain others to Ahriman. 

The existence of the world was held to be limited. After 12,000 
years it was to end in winter or storm, to be followed by an eternal 
spring, when the earth would be repeopled by the risen bodies of the 
righteous. It is possible that this doctrine was taught as early as the 
time of Dareios. But a later date must be assigned to the further 
conception of the final victory of good and absorption of evil into 
it. This conception led to the pure monotheism which believed that 
above and beyond both Ormazd and Ahriman there was one abiding 
principle, called by various sects Space or Infinite Light or Fate or 
Zrvan akarana, “ boundless time.” The early date, however, at which 
the belief grew up may be judged from the fact that Eudémos, the 
pupil of Aristotle, already makes time and space the first principles of 
the Magi.* But it is unknown to the greater part of the Avesta, from 
which we may infer the age of the latter. This is not the only 
instance in which we can assign a relative date to different portions of 
the sacred book. When the tenth Fargard or chapter of the Vendidad 
was written, and the nineteenth Yasht composed, the opposition 
between the six archangels and the six arch-fiends, mentioned in the 
Bundehesh and already found in Plutarch, was unknown, and, as 
M. Darmesteter says, “the stars were not yet members of the 
Ormazdean army when the bulk of the eighth Yasht was compiled.” 
But the old opposition between the dthrava or Mazdean priest and the 
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1 Diog. Laert. Proem. 9; fin. Gaz. Dial. de anim. immort. p. 77. 
2 Ap. Damascium, ed. Kopp 384. 
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magus or “ Protomedic” sorcerer was already passing away ; under the 
unifying influences of the Persian empire magian and priest became 
inextricably confounded; the magian adopted the outlines of the 
Zoroastrian faith, and in later days hardened them into a system of 
sacerdotal laws and lifeless ceremonies ; while the priest took over the 
beliefs of the older population, modifying and altering them in the 
process. Thus, as M. Lenormant has shown, the spirits of the shaman- 
istic cult of Accad and Elam were changed into the fravashis or 
fervers of Mazdeism, the genii which correspond with all created 
things, and watch over the servants of Ormazd. 

A rich mythology was associated with the religion of Zoroaster. 
The cosmogony of his followers and the successive creations of Ormazd, 
the places, possibly, occupied by the Iranians in their westward 
migration, may be read in the Bundehesh and the first fargard of the 
Vendidad. The paradise of the Aryan races was laid in Airyanem 
vaéjo, between the Oxus and Jaxartes, where they were ruled in the 
golden age by Yima, the son of Vivanghvat,—called Yama, son of 
Vivasvat, in the Veda,—the first man, the lord of the departed, 
originally the evening darkness. In the Shahnameh of Firdusi, the 
great Epic of medisval Persia, Yima became Jemshid. But the 
sovereign light, the hwarené, was carried off from Yima Khshaéta, “the 
shining Yima,” by the three-headed serpent of night, Azhi-dah&ka, 
the biting snake, the tyrant Zohak of Firdusi’s epic. Thraétaona, the 
son of Athwy6é, was the chosen hero who subdued the monster, and 
whom the Shahnameh has changed into Feridun. Born in the “ four- 
cornered Varena” or heaven, he is the Vedic Traitana or Trita Aptya, 
‘‘the dawn, the son of the waters,” whose name reappears in the 
Homeric epithet of Athena, rp:royeveco. The serpent was bound to 
the highest peak of Demavend, not to be loosed till the end of the 
world, when he will be slain by Keresispa, the Gershasp of Firdusi, 
the Krishashva of Hindu legend. Keresdspa has already killed 
other monstrous creations of Ahriman, Shravara, the Greek Kerberos, 
among them, and his reign restored the glory of that of Yima. When 
Azhi-dahfaka is finally slain, a son, Saoshyant, will be born to Zoroaster 
who will bring eternal life and light to glorified mankind, as his 
father once brought them the law and the truth. 

Art and Literature.—Persian art was derived from Babylonia 
through that of Susiana. But it lacked the humorous freedom of 
Babylonian art; it was stiff, severe, and formal. The carved gems 
were poor imitations of those of Chaldea ; even the signet of Dareios is 
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rudely cut, and shows little artistic skill The palaces were raised on 
lofty platforms like those of Babylonia, where such a protection from 
the marshy ground was needful ; and the platforms were adorned with 
broad, handsome flights of stairs which led to their top. The build- 
ings which stood on them were comparatively small and low, but this 
was compensated by a profusion of light and elegant columns. The 
columns, again, were due to Babylonian inspiration, and their capitals, 
with sitting figures of animals, placed back to back and turned side- 
ways towards the spectators, resemble those of Babylon and Nineveh. 
The colouring of the walls and ceilings was also borrowed from Baby- 
lonia, and the bas-reliefs with which the walls were ornamented find 
their counterpart in the palaces of Assyria. But the subjects were 
treated in Babylonian and not Assyrian style ; Gizdhubar, transformed 
into a Persian hero, again slays the demon monster with all the 
thickness of limb that characterised Babylonian art, and the Baby- 
lonian rosette makes its appearance everywhere. On the other hand, 
the long processions of men and animals, the winged solar disk that 
symbolises Ormazd, and the struggle between the lion and the bull, 
remind us of Assyria, though the treatment is thoroughly Babylonian. 
We feel that the same Accadian artists who inspired the art of Baby- 
lonia must have inspired the art of Persia as well as the lost art of 
Elam which preceded it. As in Babylonia, the animal figures are 
better than the human ones. The winged bulls which guard the 
entrances of the palaces are Assyrian ; not so, however, the fashion of 
ornamenting the panels of the doorways with figures in relief. On 
the whole, Persian work in relief is clumsy, but vigorous. 

"The same substantial solidity characterises the architecture, in 
spite of the forests of pillars by which its general effect was lightened. 
The platforms and staircases are alike massive, the walls are thick, 
the doors too narrow for their height. On the other hand, a spirit of 
harmony and proportion is everywhere observable. The doors exactly 
face each other ; the columns are erected in uniform rows. Egyptian 
influence may perhaps be detected in the propylea through which the 
royal palaces were approached, as*well as in the head-dress of the 
man who has the attributes of the winged Asiatic goddess on one of 
the pillars of the tomb falsely ascribed to Kyros at Murghab. 

Persian architecture may best be studied in the remains of the 
palace near Persepolis, burnt by Alexander. The buildings erected 
on the different terraces which form the platform were not connected 
with one another. Of the five largest buildings, one was the palace 
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of Dareios, the second that of Xerxés, and the third that of Artaxerxés 
Okhos, while the other two are known as the Chehl Mindér or hall of 
a hundred columns—supported as it was by a hundred columns in ten 
rows of ten, each thirty-five fect high and twenty feet distant from 
its companion—and the Eastern Palace. The latter contains four 
groups of pillars, the largest being a square of thirty-six pillars in six 
rows of six, and covering an area of over 20,000 square feet. The 
rooms seem to have been built round the walls of the several palaces, 
while a portico of columns fronted the visitor. 

The tombs of the Persian monarchs consisted of chambers cut out 
of the rock, that at Murghib alone excepted. 

Persian literature has perished, with the exception of the older 
parts of the Avesta, though the references to it in Herodotos, Ktésias, 
and other classical writers, show that a good deal once existed. The 
so-called historical literature, however, seems to have resembled 
Firdusi’s Shahnameh, or the histories of foreign nations given by 
Arabic authors, and to have been mostly legendary. The cursive 
writing employed for this literature is unknown. The cuneiform 
alphabet, used for monumental purposes, was probably introduced in 
the reign of Dareios. The tomb at Murghab, which bears the cunei- 
form legend, “I am Kyros, the king, the Akhzmenian,” cannot 
belong to the older Kyros, since Murghib was not Pasargade, where 
he was buried. It is possibly the sepulchre of the satrap of Egypt, 
the brother of Xerxés, who is called Akhemenés by Ktésias. This 
would explain the Egyptian head-dress of the sculpture which adorns 
it. It may, however, have been intended to commemorate a cult of 
Kyros ; at any rate, the figure represented in the sculptures is not 
that of a human being, but of a god. The cuneiform alphabet was 
last employed by Artaxerxés Okhos. 

Trade and Manners.—The Persians were not a commercial people, 
and the trade of the empire was therefore left in the hands of their 
subjects. The coinage of Dareios was, however, remarkably pure. 
Various devices were cut upon one side of the coin, but the only 
inscription known is one in Greek letters which records the name 
Pythagoras. Pythagoras may have been a captain of the mercenaries, 
since a Greek inscription on the upturned base of a column at Susa is 
dedicated by “Pythagoras, son of Aristarkhos, captain of the body- 
guard,” to “his friend Arreneides, the son of Arreneides, governor of 
Susiana.” Attic coins were allowed to pass current in Persia, after 
being impressed with a mark in the shape of a bar. 
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The Persian form of government after the reign of Dareios has 
already been described (p. 442). Its nearest parallel in modern times 
is that of the Turkish empire. But the exaggerated flattery and 
meanspirited subservience of the Persian towards his monarch would 
be hard to match. His dress implied a cold climate. Drawers and 
boots were worn by all classes, stockings and gloves by the rich. 
Horses were largely employed both in war and in peace, and the 
Persian bowmen were celebrated. Spiked balls were strewn over the 
field of battle by Dareios Kodomannos, and there were six ranks of 
military officers under the commander-in-chief, who was always a 
Persian or a Mede. Prisoners of war were treated kindly, unless 
they happened to be rebels. The luxury and etiquette of the court 
were proverbial. The harem was guarded by a dense body of 
eunuchs, and the king seldom emerged from the secresy of his palace. 
Cooks and “ tasters” abounded, and the king reclined on a couch with 
golden feet, drinking the wine of Helbon, while an inferior beverage 
was served to his guests seated below. Drunkenness, it may be 
observed, was as much a Persian failing as truthfulness was reputed 
to be a Persian virtue. Hunting, more especially battue shooting in 
paradeisoi or enclosed parks, shared the monarch’s time with dice- 
playing, at which large bets were lost and won. Criminals were put 
to death for slight offences and in peculiarly cruel ways, and distinc- 
tions of class were rigidly maintained. Polygamy was allowed, 
education neglected, and the queen-mother permitted to exercise an 
injurious influence over the king, the court, and the empire. In short, 
the empire contained within it from the first all the elements of decay, 
and the Persian character was one which could with difficulty be 
respected and never loved. 
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KINGS OF EGYPT. 


From the Egyptian Chronicle (Synkellos, Chron. 51 ; Euseb. Chron. 6). 


Egypt was ruled by thirty dynasties for 36,525 years, the first series of princes 
being Aurite, the second Mestreans, and the third tians., 


Hephestos. 20th, Thebans; 8 kings, 228 years. 
Helios for 30,000 years. 21st, Tanites ; 6 kings, 121 years. 
Kronos and the other twelve gods, 3984 | 22d, Tanites; 3 kings, 48 years. 


years. 23d, Thebans ; 2 kings, 19 years. 
ye demigods for 217 years. 24th, Saites; 3 kings, 44 years. 
Fifteen generations for 443 years. 25th, Ethiopians ; 3 kings, 44 years. 
16th dynasty, Tanites; 8 Lines for 190 | 26th, Memphites ; 7 kings, 177 years. 

years. 27th, Persians; 5 kings, 124 years. 


17th, Memphites; 4 kings, 103 years. 28th, i. «:. & 
18th, Memphites ; 14 kings, 348 years. | 29th, Tanites;. . . kings, 39 years, 
19th, Thebans ; 5 kings, 194 years. 30th, Tanite; 1 king, 18 years, 


MANETHO (as quoted by Julius Africanus). 
(The excerpts of Africanus are only known from Georgios Synkellos and Eusebios, 


Chron. I. 19, 20.) 
Dyn. I1.—Tutnrres; 8 kings. Regns Dyn. I1.—Continued.  Regnal 
1, Ménés . : . « 62 |6. Khairés (unnamed by Fus.) . 17 
2. Athéthis, hisson . ‘ . 7 {7. Nepherk erés (the 7th successor 
3. Kenkenés, his son . ‘ . $i of Biophis, Eus.) . : . 25 
4. Ouenephés, his son . , . 28 | 8. Sesdkhris : ‘ ; . 48 
5. Gusaphaides, his son (Ousaphaés, 9. Khenerés (unnamed by Zus.) . 30 
Eus.) . : , , - 20 car 
6. Miebidos, his son (Niebaés, Sum. . 802 
Eus.) ‘ ‘ . . 26 (Bus. . . 297) 
7. en ie son. . . 18 
8. Biénakhés, his son (Oubienthés, Dyn. III.—M - 9 ki 
or Vibesthés, Eu.) = Yn. ITI EMPHITEs ; 9 kings. 
ae . Nekherdphés (Nekherdkhis, 
Sum 253 Kus.) . . : : . 28 
(Hus. 252) Tosorthros (Sethorthos, Fus.) . 29 


LY Ao ee Eus.) ei 
esOkhris (omitted by Hus.) . 17 
Séuphis (unnamed by Kus.) . 16 


Dyn. II.—THIniTEs ; 9 kings. Tosertasis (unnamed by Eus.). 19 


SONS MMwp HF 


1. Boéthos (Békhos, Hus.) . . 38 Akhés (unnamed by £us.) . 42 
2. Kaiekhos (Khéos, or Kekhous, Sephouris (unnamed by Eus.) . 30 

(Zus.) . ; ; : . 389 . Kerpherés (unnamed by £us.). 26 
8. Binéthris (Biophis, Kus.) . 47 —_- 
4. Tlas (unnamed by £uws.) . . 17 Sum. . 214 
5. Sethenés (unnamed by Kus.) . 41 (Hus. . . 197) 
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Dyn. IV.—MEMPHITES; 8 kings 
(Hus.: 19). 


. Séris (unnamed by Fus.). . 29 
. Souphis I, (3d king of dyn., 

Eus.) . 63 
. Souphis II. (unnamed by. Eus. ) 66 
Menkherés (unnamed by Fus.) 63 
Ratoisés (unnamed by Eus.) . 25 
. Bikherés (unnamed b y Eus.) . 22 
. Seberkherés (unnamed by Eus.) 7 
. Thamphthis (unnamed by Zus. 9 


, 277 
. 448) 
. 284) 


CONAONMO OH 


Sum . 
(Husa. . 
(Really 


Dyn. V.—ELEPHANTINES ; 9 kings. 


(Zus.: 31 kings, including Othios, 
the first, and Phiops; the others 
unnamed.) 


1. Ouserkherés . : ‘ . 28 
2. Sephrés . ; ‘ : . 18 
3. N fepherkherés . ? ; . 20 
4. Sisirés . 4 , : e oF 
5. Kherés . F -: « 2 
6. Rathourés ' ; : . 44 
7. Menkherés : : a 9 
8. Tankherés : . . . 44 
9. Ounos (Obnos) : : . 388 

Sum. . 248 

(Really . 218) 


Dyn. VI.—MEmpnITEs ; 6 kings 
(no number in Eus. ) 


1. Othoés . ‘ , ; . 380 
2. Phios. ; : . 58 
3. Methou-Sou his ‘ res 
4. Phidps (lived 100 years) . . 04 
5. Menthe-Souphis . - 1 
6. Nitdkris . ; P ; « <12 

Sum . 203 


(So Eus.; really 197) 


Dyn. VII.—70 Mempuires for 70 
days (Eus.: 5 kings for 75 days, 
or years according to the Arme- 
nian version). 


Dyn. VIII.—27 Mempnites for 146 
years (Kus. : 6 kings for 106 years, 
or 9 kings according to the Arm. 
version). 


Dyn. I[X.—19 HERAKLEOPOLITES 
for 409 years (Kus.: 4 kings for 
100 years). 


1. Akhthéés , : : 2 y 
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Dyn. X.—19 HERAKLEOPOLITES 
for 185 years. 


Dyn. XI.—16 THEBANs for 48 years, 
of whom Ammenemés reigned 16 
years (after the 16 Thebans, Fus.) 


End of Manctho's first book, the kings 
of the first eleven dynastics reign- 

ing altogether 2300 years and 70 
days (really 2287 years 70 days). 


Dyn. XII.—7 THEBANS. 


. Sesonkhosis Sones)! son of 
Ammenemés . 46 
. Ammanemés . : ‘ . 38 
. Sesdstris . ‘. 48 
. Lakharés (Lamaris or Lam: 
ree s), the builder of the iy 


im OF bO = 


5. ee (unnamed by Eus.) i 
6. Amenemés (unnamed by Lvs.) 
7. Skemiophris, his sister (un- 
named by E£uws.) . 
(Zus. makes the oi of the three 
last reigns 42 years. ) 


i Go Go 6O 


Sum . ‘ 160 
(Kus. . . 245) 
Dyn. XIII.—THEBans; 60 kings 
for 453 years. 


Dyn. XIV.—Xo1TEs ; 76 kings for 
134 years (Fus. : 484 years). 


Dyn. XV.— SHEPHERDS; 6 Phe- 
hician strangers at Memphis for 
284 years (Hus.: Thebans for 250 
years). 


1. Saités . : ‘ ‘ . 19 
2. Bnén ; ; ‘ . . 44 
3. Staan. . ; : . 50 
4. Arklés . : ; ; . 49 
5. Aphébis . : : ‘ . 61 
Sum . 284 

Dyn. XVI.—HELLENIC SHEr- 

HERDS; 32 kings for 582 years 


(us. : 5 Thebans for 190 years). 


Dyn. XVII.—SHEPHERDS; 43 kings 
for 151 years, and THEBANS; 43 
kings for 151 years (Kus. : 5 Shep- 
herila, Pheenician strangers, for 
103 years. 


1. Saités : ; : . 19 
2. Bnén ss. é , . 40 
3. Arklés (Arm. version) ; . 30 
4. Aphdphis (Arm. vers.) . . 14 

Sum. 103 
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Dyx. XVITI.—TaHEsans; 16 kings 


(Hus. : 14 kings). Regnal 
Years. 
1. Amésis . : . 25 
2. Khebriés (Zus. : Khebr6n) . 1 
3. Amendphthis (Zus.: Amend- 
phis, 21 years) . . 24 
4. Amensis Se erkata by Eus. ) . 22 
5. tae (us pe take 12 
rs) . 13 
6. Misphra outhésis , . 26 
7. Touthmdsis . ‘ . 9 
8. Amendphis (Memnén) . . $i 
9. Horos (£us. : Oros) ; 37 
10. Akherrés (Hus. : Akhenkhersés, 
16 or 12 years) . . 82 
11. Rathés (omitted by Eus. ) . 6 


bs 
YY: 


Khebrés (Zus.: Akherrés, 8 


years) . , : ‘ ‘ 
. Akherrés (Hus. : Kherrés, 15 
years) . 12 
; Armessés(Eus. : - Arnais Danaos) 5 
. Ramessés (Eus.: 68 years) . 1 
. Amendphis (Luz. : “0 years). 19 


12 


pet 
jw) 


bot pat peed 
Oo OX em 


. 268 
, 348) 


Sum. 
(Eus. . 


Dyn. XIX.—THEBANS; 7 kings 
(Fus. : 5 kings). 

. Sethés (Hus. : 55 years) . . bl 

. Rapsakés (Eus. : Rampeés, 66 
years) . ° : : : 

. Ammenephthés (Zus.: Amene- 

phthis, 8 years) . . 20 

Ramessés (omitted by Eus. ) . 60 


. Amenemés (Hus.: 26 years) . 5 
. Thoudris (Polybos) ; : ° 


Qrm 6 Det 


Sum. . 209 
(Eus.. . 194) 


In the 2d book of Manetho are 96 
kings for 2121 years. 


Dyn. XX.—THEBANS; 12 kings for 
135 years (Eus.: 172 or 178 years).? 


Dyn. XXI.—TANITEs ; 7 kings. 


1. Smendés. . 26 

2. Psousennés (Eus.: 41 years) . 46 

3. Nephelkherés ae mepher: 
kherés) . : 

4, Amendphthis . ‘ ; . 9 

5. Osokhor . . ‘ ; . 86 


1 Synkellos gives in the fdas dynasty :— 


Nekhepsos 19 years, 

Psammouthis . ‘ er ES yg 

Seana tesa: a 
Okhuras 
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Dyn. XXL—Continued.  Regnal 

ears. 
6. Psinakhés ‘ e 39 
7. Psousennés (Kus. : 35 years) . 14 
| Sum . 130 

(Kus. . 130) 

(Really 114) 

Dyn. XXIT.—BUvuBASTITES; 9 kings 
(Kus. : 3 kings). 

1. Sesonkhis (Zus.: Sesonkhésis). 21 
2. Osorthén . 15 
8, 4,5. Unnamed (omitted by Eus.) 25 
. Takeldthis : 13 
7 8, 9. Unnamed (omitted by Eus.) 42 
Sum ‘ 120 
(K£us.. . 44) 

(Really . 116) 

Dyn. XXIITI.—TAnites ; 4 kings 
(£us.: 3 kings). 


1, se daecer (Eus.: Petoubastés, 


40 

2. Ga a Héraklés (Eus. : " Osor- 
thon, 9 years) ‘ . 8 
3. Psammos ; . 10 
4. Zét (omitted by Eus. y. .% . $i 
Sum . . 89 
(Eus. . . 44) 


Dyn. XXIV.—ONE SAITE. 
Bokkhoris the Wise (Zus.:44 years) 6 


Dyn. XXV.—ETHIOPIANS ; 8 kings. 


1. Sabak6én (Hus. : 12 years). . 8 
2. Sebikhds, his son(Hus.:12 years) 14 
3. Tearkos (£us. : Tarakos, 20 years) 18 


Sum. . 40 
(Eus. . . 44) 


Dyn. XXVI.—Salirzs ; 9 kings. 


(Zus.: 1. Ammeris the Ethiopian, 
18 or 12 years. 
1. Stephinatés (Zus. ; 2. i ak 
this) . : 7 
F Nekhe sbs (Eus. : 3. | 6 
; Nekhab (Eus.: 4. for 6 years) . 8 
. Psammétikhos Soa: 5. for 44 
or 45 years) . 54 
. Nekhaé (Zus.: 6. i 6 


or m 09 DO 


Kertos. ‘ : 16 years 
Rhampsis F 45 ,, 
Amenseés, or Amenemés . 26 ; 


14 years. 
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Dyn. XXVI.—Continued. Hees! Dyn. XXI1X.—MENDESIANS ; 4 


6. Psammouthis (Zus.: 7. Psam- 
mouthis [J., or Psammatikhos, 
for 17 years) . 6 
7. hay ey (Eus,: 8. for 25 years) 19 


8. Amisis (Zus.: 9. for 42 years). 44 
9. Psammekherités ciate by 

Eus.) . ‘ 4 

Sum . - 1503 

(Zus..  . 167) 


Dyn. XXVII.—Pensrans; 8 kings. 
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” Years. 


1. ee rhe I. (or scaligis 6 
18 


- Psammouthés . 
ive inserts Mouthés here for 


4 mths 
. 204 


1 year. J 
4. Nepherites II. : . 


Sum . 


Dyn. XXX.-—-SEBENNYTES ; 3 kings. 


1. Kambysés, in the 5th year of 1. Nektanebés I. (Zus.: for10 years) 18 
his reign (us.: for 3 years). 6 | 2. Teds 2 
2. Dareios, son of Hystaspés (Eus. 8. Nektanebés II. (Bus. : for8 years) 18 
prefixes the Magian 7 months) - 
8. Xerxés é Sum . ; 38 
4. Artabanos (omitted by Eus. oy 7 mths (E£us. . 20) 
5. oe 4 
6. Xerxés I ; : 2 iy 8. : 
7. Sogdianos . "a mths, | D¥N. XXXI.—PeErstans; 3 kings. 
8. Dareios, son of Xerxés . . 19 1, Okhos, in his 20th year ( Eus.: 
= for 6 years) . a <2 
Sum. . 1243 |9, Arsés (Hus: for4 years). | 3 
(Hus... 1204) | 8. Dareios (Eus.: for 6 years) 4 


Dyn. XXVIII.—ONE SAITE. 


Sum . . 9 
Amyrtaios . : , ‘ . 6 6 


(Lus. . . 1 
ERATOSTHENES (as quoted by Synkellos from the Excerpt of 


Apollodéros of Athens). 
The Theban kings are :— Years. 
1. Ménés, the Thinite, whose name means ‘‘everlasting”  . 62 
2. Athdéthés, son of Ménés, whose name means ‘‘ born of Hermés” (Thoth) . 59 
3. Athdéthés IT. . 32 
4. Diabiés, son of Athdthés, whose name means “ friendly to others” . XI9 
5. Pemphds (? Semphés), son of Athéthés, whose name means ‘‘son of 
Heraklés”’ 18 
6. Toigar Amakhos Momkheiri, the Memphite ie, * man- avenger, re- 
dundant in limbs” . ‘ : . 49 
7. Stoikhos, his son, 7.¢. Ards the sensoless " : ; ; . 6 
8. Gosormits, 7.¢. “desire of all” (). ; , ‘ ; . 30 
9. Mareés, his son, 2c. ae of the sun” ; . ‘ ; . 26 
10. Andyphis, i.e. “long-haired ” 20 
11. Sirios, z.c. ‘‘son of the pupil of the eye, " Or, as ‘others, “not to be be- 
witched by the evil eye ‘ : - 18 
12. Knoubos Gneuros, 7.¢. ‘‘ the golden son of the golden phe . . 22 
13. Rayésis, t.¢. “ chief ruler ” . : ‘ ; , . 1 
14. Biyris ; . (10 
15. Sabphis, ie. “the long- chaired, ai as others, “the extortioner” . . 29 
16. Sadphis IT. . : ; ‘ ; a 
17. Moskherés, 7.¢. “gift of the sun” . ; ; ‘ ‘ « (31 
18. Mosthts. : ; ; ; , . 33 
19. Pammés Arkhondés ‘ : ‘ : 35 
20. Apappos, the very great , 5 


21. Ekheskosokaras. ; ; 1 
22. Nitokris, a woman, 7.c. “ Athéna the victorious” F : . 6 
23. Myrtaios Amménodotos («s oe of Amun”) 2 
24, Thy osimarés, ‘‘ the strong,’ “the sun” 9 
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Years. 
25. Thinillos, i.e. ‘‘the augmenter of his father’s strength” . 8 
26. Semphroukratis, i.e. ‘* Héraklés ane id ‘ ; . 18 
27. Khouthér Tauros, a tyrant ‘ ‘ . 7 
28. Meurés Philoskoros 12 
29. ras ray Kosmos Philépheistos (‘s world- loving Pthab, co Kheper mer- ss 
80. Soikynios Okho, a tyrant . , . ‘ . 60 
31. Peteathyrés ; ‘ 16 
32. Ammenemés II. : 23 
33. Sistosikhermés, ‘‘ strength of Héraklés” . . 55 
34. Marés ‘ . 48 
35. Siphoas, i.e. ‘ Herméa, son of Hephaistos " (Thoth, son of Pthah) . 5 

36. Phrourén, t.¢. the Nile . ‘ 5 (or 19) 
37. Amouthantaios . , ; . 63 


Apollodéros added 58 sthier names, which are at given by Synkellos. 


HERODOTOS. 
Minés. 
18 Ethiopians, and 
Queen Nitékris. 
Meoeris. 
Seséstris. 
Pheron, his son. 
Préteus, a Memphite. 
Rhampsinitos, 
anti for 50 years. 
Kephrén, his brother, for 56 years. 
rch son of Kheops. 
ree his. 
Anysis, the blind. 
peace oe ama aa 50 years. 


Scthbe, th fe, the oe of Pthah. 
The 12 kings of the Dodekarkhy. 
Psammetikhos for 54 years. 
Nekhés, his son, 11 years. 
Psammis, his son, 6 years. 
Apriés, his son, 25 years. 
Amasis, an usurper, 44 years. 
Psamménitos, his son, 6 months, 


DIODOROS. 
Menas. 


Then 54 kings for more than 1400 
brid 


Bous 

Then eig eight of his descendants, the last be- 
Bousiris II., the founder of Thebes. 

Ouk oreus I., the 7th in descent from 

Bousiris Il. 


Oukhoreus II., his son, the founder of 
Memphis. 

ZEgyptos, his son. 

Then 12 generations. 

Meeris. 

Sesédésis I. 

Sesdésis IT. 

After many kings, Amasis, who was con- 
quered by 

Aktisanés, the Ethiopian. 

Mendés, or Marrhos, who built the 

: Labyrinth. 

nterregnum for 5 nerations. 

Ketés, or Préteus. - 

Rhemphis. 

7 kings, of whom one was Neilos. 

Khembés, or Khemmis, the Memphite, 
for 50 years. 

Kephrén, or Khabryas, his brother or 
son. 

7 ykerinos, son of Khemmis. 
Tnéphakhthos (Plutarch’s Tekhnatis). 

héris, the Wise, his son. 

rte many years Sabakén, the Ethiopian. 

Interregnum of 2 years. 

12 nomarchs for 18 

Psammetikhos, the Saito, for 54 years. 

After 4 generations Apriés for 22 years. 

Amasis, 55 years. 


Diodéros also names pase perery Osy- 
pase fe and 5 queens, and states that 
according to some the first Pyramid was 
built by Armaios, the second by Amasis, 
and the third by Inardn. 


THE ARABIC WRITERS. 


I. 
The Dynasty before Adam ; Gian ben Gian builds the Pyramids. 


Il. 


1. Kraus, 5th descendant of Adam, son of Mesr, builds Mesr, and reigns 180 years. 
2. Tegar, or Natras, his son. 
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3. Mesram, the magician, his brother. 

3. Gamgam, the magician, his son. 

4, A a the , his son. 

5. Lukhanam, his son. 

6. Khasalim, his son, invented the Nilometer. 

7. Harsal, or Husal, his son, in whose reign Noah was born. 

8. Yadonsak, who first made canals. 

9. Semrond, his son. 

10. Sariak, or Sarkak, his son. 

11. Sahaluk. 

12. Saurid, the wise, for 107 years. Built the three pyramids of Gizch, and was 
buried in the largest of them. 

13. Hargib, his son, the chemist, for 99 years. Was buried in the pyramid of 
Dashir which he had built. 

14. Menaos, or Menkaus, his son, the tyrant, killed by a fall from his horse. 

15. Ekros, his son. 

16. Ermelinus, not related to the royal family. 

17. Firaun, his cousin ; asked King Darmasel to kill Noah and burn the ark ; was 
drowned by the Deluge while drunk. 


III. 


1. Bansar, or Beisar, son of Cush, saved in the ark with the high-priest of Egypt; 
built Mesr or Memphis. 

2. Mesr, his son, who divided Egypt between his three sons 

3. Koptim who had Middle Egypt, Ashmun who had Upper Egypt, and Athrib 
who had the Delta. 

4. Koptarim, son of Koptim. 

5. Budesir, his son. 

6. Gad, or Gadim, his son. 

7. Sedeth, his son. 

8. Mankaus, his son. 

9. Kasaus, his son. 

10. Marbis, his son. 

11. Asmar, his son. 

12. Kitin, his son. 

13. Elsabas, his son. 

14. Sa, his son, who built Sais. 

15. Malil, his son. 

16. Hadares, his son. 

17. Kheribas, his son. 

18. Kalkan, his son. 

19. Totis, or Tulis, his son, for 70 years ; poisoned by his daughter. 

20. Interregnum. 

21. Kharoba, or Juriak, daughter of Totis. 


IV. 


Egypt conquered by the Amalekites. Among their kings were 

Riyan, whose minister was Joseph. 

Darem, his son, a tyrant, drowned in the Nile. Succeeded by 

Kathim. 

Kabus, grandson of Riyan. 

Walid, his brother, the Adite, in the time of Moses, drowned in the Red Sea. 
Daluka, his daughter, built the walls of Mesr. 


V. 
Darkum, a young Fgyptian, drove out the Amalekites. 


Ashya ere | 
Firaun el Araj (“‘the lame”’), conquered by Nebuehadrezzar, the last native king of 


Egypt. 
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THE MONUMENTS. 


Dyn. I. 
Tablets of Abydos. Sakkarah. Turin Papyrus. Manetho. 
1. Mena. ee Mena. Ménes. 
2. Teta. Sek Atet. Athéthis. 
3. Atota. oe ace Kenkenés. 
4. Ata. sale — Uenephés J. 
ae bee “ei Uenephés I]. 
6. Hesep (or Sapti). ... ae Usaphaidos. 
7. Merba. Merbaipen. ie Miebidos. 
8. Semen Ptah ? wt es Semempsés. 
9. Kabeh. Kabehu. sche Bienekhés. 
Dyn. II. 
1. Butau. see sae Boéthos. 
2. Kakanu. Kakau. sh Kaiekhos. 
3. Bainuteru. Bainuter. ae Binéthris. 
4. Utnas. Utnas. is Tlas. 
5. Sent.} ae Sent. Sethenés. 
6. ... Aakar. Khairés. 
7. Tata I. ad aa ont 
8.4: Nofer-ka-ra. aS Nepherkherés. 
eee Sekeri Nofer-ka. Nofer-ka Seker, Sesdkhris. 
Sy. 8m. 4d. 
10. . Tefa. Hu-tefa, (?3)l y. Khenerés. 
: 8m. 4d. 
11. Bubui. Bubu, 27 y.2m.1d. ... 
Dyn. ITI. 
1. Neb-ka. ot Neb-ka, 19 y. ei 
2. Ser-bes. Ser. Sera, 19 y. 1 m. Nekheréphés. 
8. Tata II. Ser-Teta. Ser-Teta. Tosorthros. 
4. Set-es. i ee Lie 
5. ... Neb-ka-ra. sis es6khris. 
6. Nofer-ka-ra. se = Séyphis. 
(fo ues de Tosertasis. 
8. ... Huni. Hu(ni). Akhés. 
9. Snefru. aoe Snefru. Sephouris. 
10. . es Kerpherés. 
Dyn. IV. 
9 Oger be Ce S6ris. 
2. Khufu(f). Khufu. sei Souphis I. (Kheops). 
3. Ra-tatf.? Ra-tatf. a — 
4. Khafra. Khafra. Ke Bde Sele (Khephren). 
5. Men-ka-ra.? eis Sule Menkherés (Mykerinos). 
6. ... wee sag Ratoisés. 
(ae a oe Bikherés. 
8. Shepseskaf, or... sie Seberkherés. 
Aseskaf. 
9. . Thamphthis. 
1 The inscription of Sera seems to make Per- 3 More than one earlier Men-ka-ra is known 
ab-sen the immediate successor of Sent. from the monuments ; but as ssf are not named 
$ Perhaps the same as Khnum-Khufu whois by Manetho or ae of Abydos their places 


mentioned along with Khufu on contemporane- cannot be determined. 
ous monuments. 


2H 


+? 
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Tablets of Abydos. _— 
Userkaf. 


Nofer-f-ra. 


Ra-en-user. 
Men-kau-hor. 
Tat-ka-ra. 
Unas. 


DP ONS SP ON 


pm 


Teta. 
User-ka-ra. 


Meri-ra. 
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Dyn. V. 
Sakkdrah. Turin Papyrus. Manetho. 
‘i Ouserkherés. 
Sahu-ra. Sephrés. 
Nofer-ar-ka-ra. Nepherkherés. 
Shepses-ka-ra. Sisirés. 
Kha-nofer-ra. Kherés. 
isk gt Rathourés. 
Men-ka-hor. Men-ka-hor, 8y. | Menkherés.° 
Tat-ka-ra. Tat, 28 y. Tankherés. 
Unas. Unas, 30 y. Ounos. 
Dyn. VI 
Teta. 6m. 21 d. Othoés. 
aie ~.- 20y. Phios. 
... [Ati, stél6 of ... 4y. Methou-souphis. 
na. 
Pepi (Meri-ra). ... 9(4)y. Phidps. 


. Meren-ra(?Men- ... 


tu-hotep). 
Nofer-ka-ra. 


SOS eaNS. SF Spe 


lll au 


Meren-ra, l y. 1 m. 


Nit-aker (a queen). 
1. Nofer-ka, 2 y. 
1m. 1d. 


Menthe-souphis. 


NitOkris. 


2. Nefrus, 4y. 2m. ... 


1d. 
8. Ab-en-ra I., 2 y. 
Im. 1d. 


4. ... 

5. Ab-en-ra IT. 

6. Hanti. 

7. Pest - sat -en- 
Sepd. 

8. Paitasu. 


oo? 


9. Serhlinib (Lauth]. 


Dyns. VII., VIII., IX., X., XI. 


Manetho. 


Tablets of Abydos. Turin Papyrus. Other Monuments. 
1. Merem-ra Zaf-em-saf. 1... 6y. 
2. Nuter-ka-ra. Z: 
3. Men-ka-ra. a 
4. Nofer-ka-ra. 4. Nofer-ka-ra. 
Be: da 5. Khrati. 
6. . 6. Se... 
( a Y par 
8. . 8. Ur... 
9. . 9. Set... 
10. . 10. Ha... 
iB eee Ps 383 oe 
12S 22s 12,... ra. 1. Ahetus (Akhthoés). 
13. Nofer-ka-ra Nebi. 13. ... ra. 2. Nofer-ka-ra. 
14. Tat-ka-ra Shema. 14... . ra. -_ 
15. Nofer-ka-ra Khontu. 15. 


Mer-en-hor. 


stroyed. 

(Sum of years of 
10th dynasty :— 
355 y. 10d.) 


And 3 others de- 
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Dyns. VII., VIIL, IX., X., XI.—Continued. 


Tablets of Abydos. Turin Papyrus. Other Monuments. Manetho. 
Snofer-ka. ee soi 
Ra-en-ka. 
Nofer-ka-ra Terel. 
Nofer-ka-hor. 
Nofer-ka-ra Pepi-seneb. 
Snofer-ka Annu. 
(Nofer-) kau-ra. 
Nofer-kau-ra II. Sekhem-em-apu-ma-ra 
Antuf Aa, 
Nofer-kau-hor. sie Ys Ra-nub-kheper Antuf 
IV. (XI. dynasty).} 
Nofer-ar-ka-ra. 8 y. 
Neb-khru-ra (Mentu- Neb-khru-ra, 51 y. Ra-neb-taui Mentu- 
hotep IV.) hotep III. 
S-ankh-ka-ra.? Ra-user, 12 y. Ra-neb-khra Mentu- 
(Sum of years of hotep (46 y.). 
11th dynasty :— 
248 y.) 
Dyn. XII. 
Monuments. Turin Papyrus. Manetho, 
1. Amen-em-hat I., alone . , . 20 y. S-hotep-ab-ra. Ammenemés. 
With Usurtasen I., . ‘ . 10,, | 
2. Usurtasen I. Kheper-ka-ra, alone . 32,, . 48 y. Sesonkhosis. 
With Amen-em-hat II. . ‘ 
3. Amen-em-hat II. Nub-kau-ra, alone 29, en Ammanemés. 
With Usurtasen II. . ; ‘ s 
4. Usurtasen II. Ra-kha-kheper 2 18 ,, s+. 19'y. Sesostris. 
6. Usurtasen III. Kha-kau-ra_ . 5-26 fy. alae OY. Lakharés. 
6. Amen-em-hat III. . ‘ ; . 42,, (Ra)-en-mat. Ammerés. | 
7. Amen-em-hat IV. . ; i ade prieaera 9 y. Ammenemés. 
3 m. 17 
8. Sebek-nofru-ra (queen) . Sebek-nofru-ra, 3 y. Skemiophris. 


Dyn. XIII.—According to 


1. Sebek- Sa ie Ra-khu-taui (son of | 12. 
Sebek-nofru-ra), 1 y. 8 m. 24 d. 18. 
2. Sokhem-ka-ra, 6 y. 14. 
3. Ra Amen-em-hat I. 15. 
4. S-hotep-ab-ra I. 16, 
5. Aufni, 2 y. 17. 
6. S- ankh-ab-ra, | eee 
7. S-men-ka-ra. 18. 
8. S-hotep-ab-ra IT. 19. 
ka-ra. 20. 
10-11. Destroyed. 21. 


1 Twelve Antufs are known, six being men- 
tioned in the list of Karnak. Two bear the 
title of Aa, ‘‘ great.” 


% Lieblein makes the ten kings of the llth 
dynasty :— 
5 } Snofer-ka-ra. 


~ 
pad 


10 m. 24 d. 


(Sum of years of 


12th dyn. :— 
213 y. 1m. 17 d.) 


the Turin Papyrus. 


Notem-ab-ra._ 

Ra-Sebek-hotep II. 

Ran-(sen)eb. 

Autu-ab-ra S 

Setef . 

Ra Sokhem- 7 khu-taui (Sebek - hotep 
IIL.) 

Ra-user ... 

S-monkh-ka-ra Mermesha. 


") Neb-hotep-sa- -ra Mentu-hotep II. 
Neb-taui-ra Mentu-hotep III. 
Neb-khru-ra Mentu-hotep IV. 
§-ankh-ka-ra. 


SSBASHRE 


Da aa 
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Dyn. XIII. —Continued. 
22. Ra Sokhem-(khu-taui) Sebekhotep| 68. Uben-ra II. 
IV. 


69-70. Destroyed. 
28. Kha-seshesh-ra Nofer-hotep, son of] 71..... tefa-ra. 
Ha-ankh-ef. 72. . . Uben-ra IIT. 
24. Ra-si-Hathor. 73. Autu-ab-ra II. 
25. Kha-nofer-ra Sebek-hotep V. 74, Har-ab-ra. 
26. (? Kha-ka-ra). 75. Neb-sen-ra. 
27. Kha-ankh-ra (Sebek-hotep VI.) 76-79. Destroyed. 
28. el -hotep-ra (Sebek-hotep VII.),| 80. S-kheper-en-ra. 
4y. 8m. 29 d. 81. Tat- -Ta. 
29. Uab-ra Aa-ab, 10 y. 8 m. 28d. 82, S-ankh-(ka-)ra. 
30. Mer-nofer-ra Ai, 23 y. 8m. 18d. 83. Nofer-tum-ra. 
31. Mer-hotep-ra, 2 y. 2m. 9 d. 84. Sokhein.... ra 
32, S-ankh-nef-ra Utu, 3 y. 2 m. 85. Ka... ra. 
33. Mer-Sokhem-ra ie y- 1m. 86. Nofer-ab-ra. 
84. Sut-ka-ra Ura, 5 y. .m. 8d. 87. Ra-a.... 
35. Anemen.... 88. Ra-kha...2y. 
36-46. Destroyed. 89. Nut-ka-ra, 2 y. 
47. Mer-kheper-ra. 90. S-men... ra 
48. Mer-ka-ra. 91-111. Destroyed. 
49-53. Destroyed. 112. Ra-Sokhem .. . 
4) i Sede bes ee mes. 118. Ra-Sokhem... 
55. Ra... m&t Aba. 114. Ra-Sokhem-us . . 
56. . . . Uben-Ra I. 115. Ra-sesen ... 
57-60. Destroyed. 116. Ra-neb-ari. 
61. Nahasi-ra. 117. Ra-neb-aten. 
62. Kha-khru-Ra. 118. Ra-s-ment... 
63. Neb-ef-autu-Ra, 2 y. 5 m. 15 d. 119, Ra-user-aten. 
64. S-heb-ra, 3 y. 120. Ra-Sokhem . 
65. Mer-tefa-ra, 3 y. 
66. Sut-ka-ra. From thirty to forty more names are 
67. Neb-tefa-ra. destroyed. 
([Dyx. XIII.—According to the Tablet of Karnak. 
1... ka 6. Kha-seshesh-ra, 
2. Sut-en-ra. 7. Kha-nofer-ra. 
8. S-ankh-ab-ra. 8. Kha-ka-ra. 
4. Ra-Sokhem-khu-taui. 9. Kha-ankh-ra. 
5. Ra-Sokhem-sut-taui. 10. Kha-hotep-ra. ] 
Dyn. XIV.—According to the Turin Papyrus. 
1. Destroyed. 10. Hor... 
2. Ab-nu. 6 Aree ka. 
3. Sotep-en-mau. 12. Destroyed. 
4. Pan-n-set-sotep. 18.... Hapi... 
5. Pah-as? 14... . ka-Mentu? 
6. Sor-hem-t. 15... . ka-beb-nu... 
7. Af... 1G eee 8 y. 
8. Seti... |) ee kheti. 
9. Nun... 18. . . . en-neb-Erget. 


19, etc. Destroyed. 
[Ra-men-nofer (Menophrés) on Scarabs, B.c. 2785,] 


Dyns. XV., XVI. Turin Papyrus (Lauth). 
Set-Shalati (Salatis), on the Colossus of Tell Mokdam ‘ . 44 years. 
Sot-aa-pehuti Nub-ti (? Saites) Hap (Apel hina) 
Ra-Set-Nub (on the Lion of Bagdad) Aan-Nub DAS eeR 


Apepi (Aphobis) I. Ra-aa-user (geometrical papyrus written 
in his 33d year) 
Apepi II. Ra-aa-ab-taui (? Aphéphis of Euseb. ) Ap(epi), 61 years. 
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Dyn. XVII. 


1. Ra-sekenen Taa I. Contemporary with Apepi II. 
2. Ra-sekenen Taa II. Aa. 

8. Ra-sekenen Taa IIT. Ken. 

4. Ut-kheper-ra Kames and his wife Aah-hotep. 


Dyn. XVITI. 
Monuments. Manetho. 
1. Neb-pehuti-ra Aahmes (more than 22 years), and wife { Amésis. 
Nofert-ari-Aahmes. Khebrén. 
2. Ser-ka-ra Amun-hotep I., 20 y. 7 m.; his mother at first Amenophis I. 
regent. 
3. Aa thaeekers Tehuti-mes I., and wife Aahmes Meri- Amensis. 
Amun. 
4. Aa-kheper-en-ra Tehuti-mes II. (more than 9 years), and Misaphris. 
wife Khnum Amun Hatasu Ma-ka-ra. 
5. Hatasu (Hatsepsu) Ma-ka-ra (queen), 16 years. pad ile aaa 
6. Ra-men-khaper Tehuti-mes III., 37 y. 11 m. 1d. Touthmdsis. 
7. Aa-khepru-ra Amun-hotep IV. Amenéphis IT. 
8. Men-khepru-ra Tehuti-mes IV., and wife Mut-em-ua Héros. 
9. Ma-neb-ra Amun-hotep III. (more than 85 years), and Akherrés. 
wife Thi. 
} 10. Nofer-kheper-ra Ua-en-ra Amun-hotep IV. Rathés. 
(10. Khu-en-Aten (more than 12 years) and wife Nofri-Thi. Khebrés. 
11. Sa’a-nekht and wife Meri-Aten. Akherrés. 
12. Tut-ankh-Amun Ra-khepru-neb, and wife Ankh-nes- 
Amun. 
13. Nuter Atef Ai Ra-kheper-khepru-ar-mA, and wife Thi. 
14(?). Hor-em-heb Mi-Amun Ser-khepru-ra. Armessés. 
15 (?). Bek-ra (Ra-nefer-i, Lauth). 
Dyn. XIX. 
1. Men-pehuti-ra Ramessu I. (more than 2 years). Ramessés. 
2. Ma-men-ra Seti I. Meren-Ptah, and wife Tua. Amenéphis. 
3. Ra-user-ma Sotep-en-ra Ramessu II. Mi-Amun, 67 years. Rapealés 
4. Meren-Ptah I. Hotep-hi-ma Ban-ra Mi-Amun. Ammenephthés. 
5. User-khepru-ra Seti II. Meren-Ptah. Ramessés. 
6. Amun-mesu Men-kha-ra Sotep-en-ra. Thu6ris. 
7. Khu-en-ra Sotep-en-ra Meren-Ptah II. Si-Pthah. Amenemés. 
Dyn. XX. 
1. User-kha-ra Sotep-en-ra Set-nekht Merer Mi-Amun (recovered the kingdom 


from the Pheenician Arisu). 
. User-ma-ra Mi-Amun Ramessu III. (more than 82 years). 
Ramessu IV. Mi-Amun. 
Ramossu V. Amun-hi-khepesh-ef Mi-Amun. 
Ramessu Meri-Tum (in Northern Egypt). 
Ramessu VI. Ra-neb-ma Mi-Amun Amun-hi-khepesh-ef. 
. Ramessu VII. At-Amun User-ma-ra Mi-Amun Sotep-en-ra. 
. Ramessu VIII. Set-hi-khepesh-ef Mi-Amun User-ma-ra Khu-en-Amun. 
Ramessu IX. Si-Pthah Se-kha-en-ra Mi-Amun. 
. Ramessu X. Nofer-ka-ra Mi-Amun Sotep-en-ra (more than 10 years.) 


DONT ET Go HO 


10. Ramessu XI. User-ma-ra Mi-Amun Sotep-en-ra. 
11. Ramessu XII. Men-ma-ra Mi-Amun Sotep-en-Ptah Khamus (more than 


27 years). 


12. Ramessu XIII. Amun-hi-khepesh-ef Kheper-ma-ra Sotep-en-ra (more than 


15 years). 
{Brugsch makes Ramessu XIII. precede Ramessu XII. ] 
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Dyn. XXI.—ILLEGITIMATE. 
1. Boe the high-priest of Amun at Thebes (more than 16 years) (wife, Noten- 
ut). 
2. Piankhi, the high-priest (wife, Tent-Amun). 
3. Pinotem I., the high-priest (wife, Hontaui). 
4. Pinotem II., king, and wife Ma-ka-ra (descendant of Ramses). 
5. Men-kheper-ra, brother of the high-priest Masahirti (wife, Ast-em-kheb). 
6. Pinotem III., son of Men-kheper-ra, 
Dyn. XXI.—LEGITIMATE (TANITES). 
Monuments. Manetho, 
Si-Mentu Mi-Amun Nuter-kheper-ra Sotep-en-Amun. Smendés. 
P-seb-en-kha ! Mi-Amun Aa-kheper-ra Sotep-en-Amun Psousennés. 
P-seb-en-kha II.? Mi-Amun Ra-uts-hik ...... Hor. Nephelkherés. 
Amun-em-kam Mi-Amun User-ma-ra Sotep-en-Amun. Amenéphthis. 
a a ee Osokhir. 
oer Psinakhés. 
pir icne aie Psousennés, 
Dyn. XXII. 
1. Shashank I. Mi-Amun Hat-kheper-ra Sotep-en-ra (more Sesonkhis. 
than 21 years). 
2. Usarkon I. Mi-Amun Sekhem-kheper-ra (marries the Osorthén. 
daughter of P-seb-en-kha). 
8. Takelet I. Mi-Amun Si- Ast Hat-ra Sotep-en-Amun, and 
wife Kapos. 
4. Usarkon II. Mi-Amun Si-Bast User-ma-ra Sotep-en-Amun 
(more than 23 years). 
5. Shashank II. Mi-Amun ar oe rae cde Sotep-en-Amun oe 
6. Takelat II. Mi-Amun Si-Ast Hat-kheper-ra Sotep-en-ra Takeléthis. 
(more than 15 rane 
7. Shashank III. Mi-Amun Si-Bast User-ma-ra Sotep-en-ra, 
52 years. 
8. Pimai Mi-Amun User-ma-ra Sotep-en-Amun. 
9. Shashank IV. Aa-kheper-ra (more than 37 years). 
Dyn. XXIII. 
1, Se-her-ab-ra Pet-si-Bast. Petoubastés. 
2. Usarkon III. Mi-Amun Aa-kheper-ra Sotep-en-Amun. Osorkhé. 
8. P-si-Mut User-ra Sotep-en-Ptah. Psammos, 
[Lauth: 4. Kashet, father of Shabaka. } Zét. 


INTERREGNUM. 


Hyp divided among several princes, including Tef-nekht (Tnéphakhtos), father 
of Bek-en-ran-ef. It is overrun by Piankhi the Ethiopian, while Osarkon III. rules 
at Bubastis. The son and successor of Piankhi is Mi-Amun-Nut. 


Dyn. XXIV. 
Manetho. 


Bokkhoris. 


Monuments. 
Bek-en-ran-ef Uah-ka-ra (more than 6 years). 


Dyn. XXV. 


1. Shabaka (Assyrian Sibahe), defeated by Sargon B.c. 720 Sabakén. 
(more than 12 years). 

2. Shabataka. Sebikhds. 

3. Taharka (Assyrian Tarku), 26 years. Tearkos. 


1 Brugsch reads Pi-seb-khan. The name may also be read P-siu-en-kha. 
& Perhaps the Psinakhés of Manetho. 
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INTERREGNUM. 


The Assyrian conquest and division of Egypt into 20 satrapies, B.c. 672-650. 
Taharka and his successor Rud-Amun (Assyrian Urdamanu, the Ammeris of 
Euseb.) make vain efforts to recover it. In Manetho the period is represented by 
pail goa Nekhepsés, and Nekhaé, the latter being the Niku, satrap of Memphis 
and Sais, and father of Psammetikhos, of the Assyrian inscriptions. 


Dyn. XXVI. 
Monuments. Manetho. 
1. erie I. Uah-ab-ra, and wife Mchet-usekh, 54 years, B.c. Psammétikhos. 
10. 
2. Neku I. Uahem-ab-ra, and wife Mi-Mut Nit-aker, 154 years, Nekhaé. 
B.c. 610-594. 
3. pent ee II. Nofer-hat-ra, and wife Nit-Aker, 54 years, B.c. Psammouthis. 
4-589. 
4. ae Haa-ab-ra, and wife Aah-hotep, 19 years, B.c. 589- Ouaphris. 
570. 


5. Aah-mes Si-Nit Khnum-ab-ra, and wife Thent-kheta, 44 Amédsis. 
years, B.C. 570-526. 


6. Psamtik III. Ankh-ka-en-ra, 6 months, B.c. 526-525. Psammekherités. 
Dyn. XXVII. 
1. Kambathet Sem-taui Mestu-ra, 6 years, B.c. 525-519. Kambysés. 
2. Ntaruish I. Settu-ra, 36 years, b.c. 519-483 (485). Dareios I. 


B.C, 484 (486). 


{3 Khabbash Senen Tanen Sotep-en-Ptah (native prince), 
(3. Khsherish (more than 18 years), B.c. 483 (485)-468 (465). Xerxés I. 


, Pee bed Artabanos. 
5. Artaksharsha (more than 16 years), B.c. 463 (465)-428 Artaxerxés. 
(425). 
GC. ise Xerxés IT. 
(a | Sogdianos. 
8. Ntaruish II. Mi-Amun-ra. Dareios II. 
Dyn. XXVIII. 
Amun-ar-t-rut (more than 6 years) * (B.c. 415). Ampyrtaios. 
Dyn. XXIX. 
1. Nef-a-rut I. Ban-ra Mi-nutern (more than 4 years). Nepherités I. 
2. Hakori Ra-khnum Mat Sotep-en-khnum, 13 years. Akhéris, 
3. P-si-Mut, 1 year. Psammouthés. 
4. Har-neb-kha, 1 year. Mouthés. 
5. Nef-a-rut II., 1 year. Nepherités IT. 
Dyn. XXX. 


1. Nekht-hor-heb Ra-snotsem-het Sotep-en-anhur Ast-anhur Nektanebés I. 
Si-Ast, son of Nef-a-rut I., 9 years (16 years from the death 
of Nef-a-rut I.) 
2. Tsi-hu, 1 year. Teds, 
8. Nekht-neb-ef Ra-kheper-ka, 18 years. Nektanebés II. 
a 


1 The dates are Wiedemann’s. 
2 So Wiedemann. Revillout makes the Demotic name Amun-hir. 
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KINGS OF BABYLONIA. 
BEROSOS (APOLLODOROS) AND ABYDENOS. 


BEFORE THE DELUGE :— 


. Aléros of Babylon, ‘‘ the Shepherd of the People,” for 10 sart (36,000 years). 
Ala or Alas , for 3 sari (10,800 years). 
Amélén or Amillaros, of Pantibiblon, for 18 sari (46,800 years). Annédédtes 
comes from the Persian Gulf. 
. Ammenén, the Khaldean, of Pantibiblon, for 12 sari (43,200 years). The 
Mousaros,! Oannes, or Annédétos, comes from the Persian Gulf. 
. Amegalaros, or Megalaros, or Metalaros, or Megalanos, of Pantibiblon, for 18 sari 
(64,800 years). 
. Dadnos or Daés, the Shepherd, of Pantibiblon, for 10 sart (86,000 years). 
ae Eneugamos, Eneuboulos, and Anementos come from the Persian 
u 
7. Euedéreskhos or Euedérakhos, of Pantibiblon, for 18 sari (64,800 years). Odakon 
or Anodaphos comes from the Persian Gulf. 
8. Amempsinos, a Khaldsan of Larankha,? for 10 sart (36,000 years). 
9. Otiartés (Opartés), rahe Ardatés by Alex. Polyhistér, a Khaldzan of Larankha, 
for 8 sari (28,800 
10. Xisouthros, or Sisit an ‘nis son, who was saved from the Deluge, for 18 sari 
(64,800 years). 


an - whe 


ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. 
AFTER THE DELUGE :— 


I. First Dynasty of 86 (Khaldean) kings for 34,080 or 33,091 years, headed by 
Fuékboos, or Evéxios,for Eutykhios (identified with Nimrod by Synkellos), 
for 4 neri (2400 years), and his son Khosmasbolos, or Komosbelos, or 
Khomasbelos, for 4 nert 5 sosst (2700 years). Their five next successors 
were :— 

3. Péros, for 35 years. 6. Oniballos, 40 years. 
4, Nekhoubés, 43 years. 7. Zinziros, 46 years. 
5. Abios, 48 years. 
If. Second Dynasty of 8 Median kings for 224 years, headed by Zoroaster. 
II. Third Dynasty of 11 kings (? for 258 years). 
IV. Fourth Dynasty of 49 Khaldsan kings for 458 years. 
V. Fifth Petes of 9 Arabian kings for 245 years. 
F Mardokeités 45 years. 4. Nabios, 37 years. 
5. Parannos, 40 years. 
8. Sisimardakos, 28 years. 6. Nabonnabos, 25 years. 
VI. Semiramis, Queen of Assyria. 
VII. Seventh een en 45 kings for 526 years. 


VIII. Phoulos and Nabonassar. 
THE CANON OF PTOLEMY (in the Almagest), BC. 
1. Nabonassar, 14 years. ‘ ; g P . ; . 747 
2. Nabios, 2 years . : . ; : - «688 
3. Khinziros and Péros, 5 years . ‘ ; : f . 731 
4. Iloulaios or Yougaios, 5 years . ‘ : ; : ~ 726 
5. rueaedy sate 12 years . ; ; ; : ; . 721 
6. Arkeanos (Sarkeanos), 5 years 709 
7. Interregnum, 2 years (Hagisa or Akinés, 30 d., and Merodach Baladan, 
6 m., ac. to Alex. Polyhist.) . 704 
8. Bélibos (Alex. P.: Elibos), 3 years ; : ; . £02 
9. Aparanadios (Alex. P.: Reorea ees 6 years ‘ ‘ F - 700 
10. Regebélos, l year . : ‘ ‘ . 694 


1 Accadian mu-sar, ‘‘ writing.” 2 The Surippak of the monuments. 
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B.C. 
21. Mesésimordakos, 4 yéars . ; ° . ‘ : . 693 
12. Interregnum, 8 years ° : : . . 689 
18. Asaridinos, 13 yrs. (Alez. P.:8 years) ; . 681 
14. Sacedoukhinos, for 20 years (Alex. P.: Sammugés, for 21 "years) . . 668 
15. Kinéladanos, 22 years (Alex. P.: 21 years) 648 

16. Nabopolassaros (Alex. P.: Nabupalsar, Abyd.: Busaloasoros, General of the 
Assyrian king Sarakos) 21 years : 626 
17. Nabokolassaros (Alex. P.: Nabukodrossoros), 48 years ; : - 605 
18. Tlouaroudamos, 2 yrs. (Alex. P.: Amilmarudokos, 12 yen?) ‘ » 862 
19. Nérigasolasaros (Alex. P.: Neglisaros), 4 years. : - 660 
[20. Jostphos: Laborosoarkhodos, 3 m . 656) 
21. Nabonadios (Alex. P.: Nabodénos ; 3 Jotph. Nabonides), 17 years . 656 
Kyros captures Babylon . . 638 

KINGS OF ASSYRIA. 
KTESIAS (ac. to Eusebios, Synkellos, and Moses of Khorene). 
Euseb. Yrs. B.C. Synkell. Yrs. B.c. ‘ Mos. Kho. 
[Arm. vers.: Nimrod. ... 2116] Bélos (= Bel-Merod- Nimrod. 
ach). ‘ . 55 2284 Bab( = ‘‘ Babylon”). 
Anebis. 


Arbel (= “‘Arbela’’). 
Khael ( =“ Calah ”’). 


Ninos (= ‘‘ Nineveh ’’) 52 2086 Ninos : ‘ . 52 2229 Ninos. 
Semiramis (= Istar) . 42 1984 Semiramis é . 42 2177 Semiramis. 
Zameis (= Samas the Ninyas (= ‘‘the Nine- 

Sun-god), or Ninyas 38 vite”) or Zamés_ . 38 Zamessis or Ninyas. 
Arios (= Nergal, lord 

of Hades) _ .« 80 Arios ‘ j . 30 Arios. 
Aralion (= Aral 40 Aralios . «40. Aralios. 
Xerxés or Baleus . 30 Xerxés ; . 80 rea 
Armamitrés . . 38 Armamithrés.. . 38 Armamitres 
Rélékhos . ; . 35 Bélékhos . ; . 35 Belokhos, 
Balaios . ; . 52 Balaios . ‘ . 52 
Altadas. ; . 32 Sethés . .  . 82 Altadas. 
Mamitos . : . 80 Mamythos 30 Mamithos. 
Mankhaleos . .. 82 Askhalios . 98 (or 22) Makhalaos. 
Sphéros.. ; . 20 Sphairos . 22 on 28) Sphairos. 

amitos If... . 30 amylos . 30 Mamyloe. 
Sparetoe . .  . 40 8 aids 42 Sparethos. 
Astakadis . ‘ . 40 Askatadés . 48 (or 38) Askatades. 
Amyntés . . - 45 Awmyntés . 45 Amynthas. 
Bélokhos II. (? Bel- 

kudur-utsur) . . 25 Bélokhos II. . . 25 Belokhos. 
Belleparés . . + 80 Balatorés ! -  . 30 Balatores. 
Lampridés 32 Lampridés 30 Lamprides, 
Sésarés 20 siamo 20 Sosares. 
Lamparés 30 mp 380 Lampares. 
Panyas 45 Panyas 45 Panyas 
Séearmos . ‘ . 19 Sésarmos . P . 22 Sosarmos, 
Mitreos . 27 Mithraios . ; . 27 Mithreos. 
Tautanés (sent troops 

to Priam) . 82 Teutamos or Tautanés 32 Tentamos. 


i pare hgr: who had been the former king’s him overthrow Beleous, the last of the Delke- 
gardener, is the same as Tiglath-Pileser, ac. to = tades or descendants of Semiramis. 
a eathian: (iL. 25, 15). Bién and Polyhistor made 
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KTES[AS—Continued. . 


Euseb. Yrs. B.C. Synkell. Yrs. B.c. Mos. Kho. 
Teuteos . 4 . 40 Teutaios . . . 44 Teutcos. 
Arabélos . . . 42 
Thinzos . ‘ . 80 Khalaos_ . : . 45 Tineos. 
Anebos. ‘ - 38 
Babios or Tautanés II., 


called Tithénos by 
the Greeks . . 37 


ae. ; . 30 
Derkilos : . 40 Derkylos . : . 40 Derkylos. 
Eupalés_. ‘ . 38 Enpakmés ‘ . 38 Eupalmeos, 
Laosthenés : . 45 Laosthenés : . 45 Laosthenes. 
Pyriatidés . i . 80 Pertiadés . ‘ . 80 Prietiades. 
Ophrateos (? ‘‘ Euphra- 
tes”) . . . 20 Ophrataios ‘ . 21 Ophrateos. 
5 hratenés ‘ . 50 Ephekherés . 52 Ophratanes. 
raza ‘ . 42 nés ‘ . 42 raganes, 
Ténos Konkoleros or ve 
Sardanapallos . 20 Thénos Konkoleros . 15 Sardanapalos.! 
Sum ‘ 1240 Sum . 1460 


Diod. Sik. (II.).—Ktésias made 30 generations from Ninos to Sardanapalos for 1360 
ears. 
Thallos (Theophylact. ad Autolycum, 282).—Bélos 322 years before the Trojan War. 
Ovid (Afet. iv. 212).—Orchamus, the 7th king of fag Ga from Bélos. 
Horus, King of Assyria (Pliny, NV. H. xxx. 51), may be the same as the Thouros of 
Kedrenos. Thilgamos, in lian, must be Tiglath-Pileser. 


ABYDENOS. 


: penenvertl the 25th king of Assyria (defeated a Greek fleet off Kilikia, and built 
arsus). 

. Nergilos, murdered by his son. 

Adramélos, slain by his half-brother. 

. Axerdés (Esarhaddon) (conquered Egypt and Syria, had Pythagoras in his pay). 

. Sardanapallos. 

. Sarakos, last king of Nineveh ; burnt himself in his palace. 


pus 


O EN 09 bD 


ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. 


Sinnekherim or Senekherib, 18 years, murdered by his son Ardu-Mousanos. 
Assordanios, his son. 

Sardanapallos, the Khaldean, father of Nebuchadrezzar. 

Sarakos, last king of Nineveh. 


HERODOTOS. 


Ninos, son of Bélos, cir. B.c. 1250. The Assyrian empire for 520 years till the revolt 
of the Medes, cir. B.c. 730. 

Senekherim, king of the Arabians. 

Sardanapallos. 

Nineveh destroyed, cir. B.c. 600. 

Semiramis, queen of Babylon. 

Nitékris, queen five generations later. 

Labynétos I., king of Babylon, B.c. 585. 

Labynétos II., his son, conquered by Kyros. 








1 Sardanapallos fought with Perseus ac. to years from Semiramis to Métraios, whose suc- 
the Paschal Chron., p. 68; the antagonist of cessor was Tautanos, the 22d Assyrian king. 
Perseus was Belimos, 640 years after Ninos, ac. He sent aid to Priam. 
to Kephalién (Frg. I.) Kephalién made it 1000 


Ubara-Tutu of Surippak. 
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THE MONUMENTS. 


BABLYONIA. 


BEFORE THE DELUGE. 


Zi-Susru (Assn. Samas-napisti) or Adra-khasis, his son, who was saved from the Flood. 


“‘List oF KINGS WHO REIGNED AFTER THE DELUGE, NOT IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER” 
(but according to the signification of their names).! 


Accadian Original. 


Kassite (Kosswan) Original. 


Khammu-ragas. 
Ammi-saduga. 
Cur-gal-zu. 
Simmas-Sipak. 
Ulam-bur-ya’as. 


Nazi-Urudas. 
eee tk 
Burna-bur-ya’as. 
Cadar-Cit. 


Sumerian Original. 


Ci-Tutu(?)-ta-khegal. 


ae ankhegal. 
Lu-Silik 

Un- kur-Silikalim. 
Ca-sermal-Tutu. 


Sazuab-kusvu. 
Sazuab-tila-nengu. 


Ur-Nin-arali. 
Khumeme. 
Dili-Khedu. 
Muna-tila. 
Uruci-satu. 
Uruci-amal]-duabi. 
Labar-Nudimmud. 
Urudu-mansum. 


Assyrian Translation. 
Amil-Gula. 
Samsu-natsir. 
Amil-Sin. 
Amil-Samsi. 
Sapin-mat-nukurti. 
Muabbid-cissati. 
Apil-Hea-sar-mati. 
Apil-Bilu-usum-same. 
Sarru-cinu. 
Bahu-ellitu. 


Meaning. 
‘* Man of Gula.” 
‘* Defend, O Sun-god.” 
‘Man of the Moon-god.” 
** Man of Samas.”’ 
‘* Sweeper of the hostile land.” 
‘* Destroyer of legions.” 
‘*Son of Hea, king of the earth.” 
‘* Son of Bel, , Sovereign of heaven.” 
‘* King established.’ 
‘* Bahu the illustrious. 


KaAssITE DYNASTY. 


Assyrian Translation. 
Cimta-rapastu. 
Cimtu-cittu. 
Rie-bisi. 
Lidan-Maruduk. 
Lidan-bil-matati. 


Tsil-Adari.? 
Amil-Maruduk. 
Cidin-bil-matati. 
Tukulti-Bili. 


Meaning. 
‘* Large of family.” 
‘* Family established.” 
‘* Be a shepherd.” 
‘* Offspring of Merodach.” 


. “Offspring of the lord of the 


world. 
‘* Shadow ( rotection) of Adar.” 
‘* Man of Mecca 
‘** Servant of the lord of the world.” 
‘‘ Minister of Bel.” 


About 33 names lost. 


Assyrian Translation. 


Itti- Maruduk-baladhu. 


Itti- Maruduk-banu. 
Amil-Maruduk. | 
Bil-mati-Maruduk. 
Emid-pi-Maruduk. 


Maruduk-tsululu. 
Maruduk - baladh - su - 
ikbi. 
Amil-Gula. 
Amil-Gula. 
Amil-Papsukul. 
Suma-libsi. 
Sin-ibni. 
Sin-lie-cullati. 
Arad- Hea. 
Nusci-iddina. 


Meaning. 

‘* With Merodach (is) life.” 

‘* With Merodach one creates.” 

‘¢ Man of Merodach.” 

‘* Lord of the earth (is) Merodach.” 

‘‘Supporter of the mouth (is) 
Merodach.” 

‘‘ Merodach overshadows.” 

**Merodach proclaimed life to 
him.” 

‘* Man of Gula.” 

‘* Man of Gula.” 

‘*Man of Papsukul.” 

‘* May my name exist.’ § 

‘* Sin has tten.” 

‘*Sin the benefactor of all.” 

‘* Servant of Hea.” 

‘* Nuscu has given.” 


1 About 38 names are lost before these. 


3 This may also be read Rnb-Adarn, ‘‘a prince is Adar.” 
3 The Sumerian is ‘‘O live his name.” 
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Sumerian Original. 
Ucu-sema-Alima. 
Dun-im-ba-khetil. 
Damu-mu-dili-khegal. 


Dun-gal-dhumuta-e. 
Tutu-bul-antamal. 
Dugga-makh-Sazu. 


Khedu-alat-ra. 
Enum-kherak. 
Sar-Uru-ibila. 
Sar-ibila. 
Enuci-ibila-ru. 
Dun-ru(?)-ibila. 


Kurnigin- garra - kursis - 


nene. 


Ninip-saggubtar(?)-zae- 


men. 
Mul-Nipur-ci-bi-gin. 


Lakhlaggi-Dimaar. 
Kurgalmar-mu-pada. 
Aba-Sanabi-dan. 
Es-Guzi-gin-dur. 


Khnu-un-zuh. 
Mul-curu-menna. 
Barsugal-Babaragude. 
Ur-Sanabi. 

hu-Damu. 
Duldul-Samul. 


Enucuru-duga-nu-palpal. 


Agu-sak-algin. 
Agu-ba-tila. 
orb -sadu-al. 

ubar-Epirazag. 
Us-Mul. 
Uruci-gula. 


. nularakh - rag - calga- 


su-mu-aldibba. 
Es-Guzi-kharsak-men. 


Kassite Original. 
Ulam-Urus. 
Meli- Khali. 
Meli-Sumu. 
Meli-Sibarru. 
Meli-Cit. 
Nimgiragas. 
Nimgiragas-Cit. 
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KassiTE Dynasty—Continued. 


Assyrian Translation. 
Dhabu-udli-Bili. 
Bahu-taci-sa-bullidh. 
Gula-sume-edi-libei. 


Gula - rubi - va - duma- 


lumur. 


Maruduk - tappe-ediru - 


si. 
Tsirat-cibit-Maruduki. 


Lamassi-Papsukuh 
Tanitti- Bill. 
Sin-abil-Uri. 
Abil-Sin. 
Hea-abla-epis. 
Bahu-abla-epis () 

8 names lost. 


Limmur-Zirpanita. 
Bilu-ibni. 
Adaru-asarid-sunu. 


Adaru-pakidat. 


Bil - Nippuri- ana -asri- 


su-ter. 
Ebib-Nabu. 
Bilu-zacir-sume. 


Mannu-cima-Bil-khadin. 


Bit-Saggil-cin-abli. 


Bilu-mude-nisi. 
Bilu-dumek-anni. 
Sikhabiti-Ramanu. 
Amil-Hea. 
Amil-Gula. 
Samsu-yupakhkhir. 


Papsukal-sa-ikbu-ul-ini. 


Sin-iddina-abla. 
Sin-irtsita-sa-libludh. 
Bilu-kudurri-utsur. 
Arad-Nergalli. 
Cidin-Bili. 
Sinu-rabi. 
. ina-puski-u-dan- 

nati-kati-tsabat. 
Bit-Saggil-saddu-ni. 
Samsu-ritsua. 
Nabu-edir-napsati. 


Meaning. 
‘* Sweet to the bond of Bel.” 
‘¢O Bahn, vivify her womb.” 
‘© Gula, may the name of him 
alone exist.” 
‘‘ May Gula see prince and son.” 


“Oo Merodach, arrange for her s 
comrade. 
Bac saree (is) the command of 


‘* Papeu ale is a colossus.” 
“The g lory of Bel.” 
“*Sin the son of Ur.” 

‘The son of Sin.” 

‘OQ Hea, make a son.” 
‘OQ Bahu, make a son (!)” 


‘* May’ Zirpanit see.” 
‘* Bel has crea 
‘* Adar their chief.” 


‘* Adar thou presidest.” 
‘‘Bel of Nipur return to his 
lace.” 


hy Nobo illuminates.” 
‘* Bel the recorder of the name.” 
‘< Who is like Hea.” 
mt Beth-Saggil the establisher of 
the son. 
‘* Bel who knows men.’ 
‘*O Bel, prosper me." 
rte immon.’ 
= The man of Hea.” 
‘¢The man of Gula.”’ 
‘*Samas has collected.” 
‘* Papsukal changes not his word.” 
‘*Sin has given a son.’ 
‘**() Moon-god, may hisearth live.” 
‘*O Bel, defend the landmark.” 
“ Servant of Ner gal. a 
‘* Servant of Bel.’’ 
ee Sin (is) great.” 
. in difficulties and force take 
hand.” 
e aay ee (is) our mountain.” 
‘*Samas (is) my help.” 
‘* Nebo the arranger of life.” 


About 30 names lost. 


Assyrian Translation. 
Lidan-Bili. 
Amil-Gula. 
Amil-Sukamuna. 
Ami)-Simalia. 
Amil-Samsi. 

Ediru. 
Ediru-Samsu. 


Meaning. 
‘* Offspring of Bel.” 
** Man of Gula.”’ 
‘*Man of Sukamuna.” 
‘© Man of Simalia.” 
‘Man of Samas.” 
‘<The arranger.” 
‘*The arranger, the sun-god.” 
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KassiTE Dynasty—Continued. 
Kassite Original. Assyrian Translation. Meaning. 


Nimgiragas-Bur-ya’as. §_Ediru-bil.matati. ‘*The arranger, the lord of the 
world.” 

Cadar-bur-ya’as. Tuculti-bil-matati. * ee of the lord of the 
world.” 

Cadar-Cit. Tuculti-Sainsi. ‘* Minister of Samas.” 

Nazi-Sipak. Tsil-Maruduk. ‘‘The protection of Merodach.” 

Nazi-bur-ya’as. Tsil-bil-matati. “ oe here of the lord of 

e world.” 


6 names lost. 


EARLY ACCADIAN DYNASTY. 
Banini, with his wife Melili and 7 sons, Memantakh, Medudn, etc. 


‘ . nini. 
Dingir-illat, his son. 
Mul-ega-nunna. 
Ane-Cis, his son. 


Ur-Bagas (capital at Ur). 
gi, his son. . 
Gudea, his son, viceroy (builder of Zerghul, where he was followed by the 
viceroys Me-sa-Nana-calama, son of Be . . khuk, Idadu, Enum-Anu, Enum- 
te-na and his son En-Na-dun). 
ser ei a of Zerghul were Ur-Nin, son of Khal-an-du, and his son Mena(?)- 
ur-gal. 
Su-Agu. 
Os Kino or ERECH :— 
Amar-Agu. Agu-gasid, son of the goddess Nin-sun. 


ELAMITE DyNasrTy. 
Cudur-Nankhundi I., B.c. 2280. 
Chedorlaomer (=Cudur-Lagamar). 


Cudur-Mabuk, son of Simtisilkhak. 
Eri-Agu, his son. 
Dynasty or AGADE (ACCAD.) 
Sega-ni-sar-likh. 
SEMITIC DYNASTY oF AGADEB. 


Sargon I. 
Naram-Sin, his son, B.c. 3750 according to Nabonidos. 


SEmITIc KINGS OF UR. 
Camarn-Sin (Ga-Sin). 


Sin-idina, his son. Ismi-Dagon. 

us Gungunnum, his son. 

Nur-Rimmon. ss 

5 Rim-Sin oii aa Erech, was con- 
Gamil- Adar. quered by Khammuragas), reigned 


es more than 80 years. 
Libit-Nana. 
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‘‘The 11 Kings of the Dynasty or BaBYLon.” 


. Sumu-abi, 15 years. 

. Sumu-la-ilu, 35 years. 

. Zabu (built temples at Sippara), his son, 14 years. 
Abil-Sin, his son, 18 years. 

. Sin-muballidh, his son, 30 years. 
Khammuragas,! his son, 55 years, cir. B.C. 2000. 
Samsu-ilu-na, his son, 35 years. 

. Ebisu, his son, 25 years. 

Ammi-satana, his son, 25 years. 

erent his son, 21 years. 

. Cit-satana, his son, 31 years. 


mS DON Om Gop ee 


re 


THE Dynasty oF EreEcH (?) (ACCADIAN). 


. Anman. 

. Ci-dingir-nibi. 

. Damci-ili-su. 

Iscipal. 

Sussi. 

Gulkhisar. 

. Kir-gal-dubbar, his son. 
. Adub-calama, his son. 
. Akur-ulana. 

. Melam-kurkura. 

. Hea-gaka (?). 


SOONG Om COD eH 


bt pet 


KassITE DYNASTY. 
Ummikb-zirritu. 
Agn-ragas, his son. 
ABL . . ., his son. 
Tassi-gurumas, his son. 
Agu-kak-rimi, his son. 


Cudur-Cit. 
Sagasaltiyas-Buryas, his son. 


Se si 


M urudas-Sipak. 


Simmas-Sipak. 


Cara-indas ; . : cir. B.c. 1450 
Burna-bur-ya’as : é ; . 1430 
Cara-murudas . : : : . 1410 
Nazi- Bugas ‘ ‘ ; i . 1400 
Cur-gal-zu : : ; : . 1380 
Meli-Sipak , ; : ' . 13850 
Merodach-Baladan I. : : . 1825 
Nazi-Murudas . ‘ , ‘ . 13800 


ASSYRIAN DYNASTY. 


Tiglath-Adar . : , 3 . 1270 
Rimmon ... bi : , P . 1230 
Zamama-zacir-iddin . : . . 1200 





— = _——-—- —ervxXweeee SS 











——_ = 


1 The Kassite names which appear at the end of this dynasty must be due to the marriage of § 
muballidh with a Kassite princess. 
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KHALDEAN KINGS. 


Nabu-kudurra-utsur I. Norns. 


Cara-bur-ya’as 

: Merodach-nadin-akhi 
Merodach-sapik-zirrat 
eee de et sadua 


cir. B.c. 
1150 
1120 
1100 
1097 
1080 


DYNASTY FROM THE PERSIAN GULF. 


Simmas-Sipak, son of Erba-sin, for 17 years (buried in Sargon’s palace) 


Hea-mucin-ziri (an usurper), son of Cutmar, for 3 months, 


Kassu-nadin-akhi, son of Sappa, for 6 years. 


DYNASTY OF THE HovuseE or Bazv. 


Ulbar-surci-iddin, son of Bazu, for 15 years. 
Nebuchadrezzar II., his brother, for 2 years. 


(Amil ?) Sukamuna, his brother, for 3 years 3 months. 


An Elamite for 6 years. 
Rimmon-pal-iddina. 


Erba-Merodach. 
Merodach-baladan IT., his son. 


Sibir. 


Rimmon-suma-utsur 

Nabu-bal -iddina (Nebo- baladan) 
Merodach-suma-izcur . 
Merodach-baladhsu-ikbu . ; 
Samsu-izcir-dumki . é ‘ 
Nebo-suma-iscun, his son 


Nebo-cargin-abba . .  . 
Nabu-natsir 


Nabu-yusapsi . 
Yucin-ziru 


Tiglath-Pileser (Pul or Poros) of Assyria 


Yagina, Chief of the Kaldai_. 
Merodach-baladan III., his son 
Sargon of Assyria . ‘ 
Merodach- Laila restored 
Bilu-ebus 

Assur-nadin-sume . 

Suzub.. , ‘ 
Esarhaddon of Assyria 
Samul-mucinu 

att Ries a 

Kandalanu 

tay aati utsur 

Nabu-kudurra- utsur Ill. 
Amil-Maruduk . ; 
Nergal-sarra-utsur . 
Nabu-nahid : 
Conquered by Kuras 


B.C. 


900 
880 
853 
820 
810 


747 
733 
731 
729 
726 
721 
709 
704 
708 
700 
693 
681 
668 


. 648 (?) 


. 626 (1) 


1 A contract-tablet is dated in the 20th year of Kandalanu or Kinéladanos. 


605 
562 
560 
556 
538 
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ASSYRIA. 


Sargon says he was preceded by 330 Bilu-cudurra-utsur 
A 


Assyrian kings. 
ACCADIAN VICEROYS OF ASSUR 
(KaALAH SHERGHAT). 


Isme-Dagon . 
Samsi-Rimmon I., his son 


B.c. 1850 
1820 


if r-sumeli-capu . : 
Igur-sumeli-ca IL, his son . 


Teba (?) 
Iritak, his son. 


KINGS OF ASSYRIA. 
Bilu-sumeli-capi, the founder. 
Adasi. 

Bilu-bani, his son. 


Assur-suma-esir. 
Adar-tuklat-Assuri, his son. 


Erba-Rimmon. 
Assur-nadin-akhi, his son. 
Assir-nirari I. 
Nabu-da’an, his son. 


Assur-bil-nisi-su . cir. B.c. 1450 
Buzur-Assur : 1420 
Assur-yuballidh . 1400 
Bil-nirari, his son 1870 
Pudilu, his son : 1850 
Rimmon- et I., his son 1330 
Shalmaneger I - (Sallimmanu-esir), 

his son. ‘ 
Tiglath-Adar I., his son 1271 


1300}... 


cir. B.C. 
1240 
dar-pal-esar 1229 
Assur-da’an I., his son. : 1200 
Mutaggill-Nabu or ks a -N uscu, 
his son . - 1170 
Assur-ris-isi, his son. 1150 
cap -Pileser I. (Tueulti-pal-esar), 
isson . 1130 
Assur-bil-cala, his son. - 110 
Samsi-Rimmon I., his brother 1080 
Assur-rab-buri 
ur-tsalmati 
Assur-da’ an II. A - 930 
Rimmon-nirari II., his son . B.c. 918 
Tiglath-Adar IT., hisson . 891 
Assur-natsir-pal, "his son 885 
Shalmaneser II., hisson . 860 
Assur-dain-pal, his son (rebel king) 827 
Samsi-Rimmon II., his brother 825 
Rimmon-nirari IIL, his son . - 813 
Shalmaneser III. . : ; - 783 
Assur-da’an III. ; : - 473 
Assur-nirari II. . 755 
Tiglath-Pileser II. (Pores or Pul), 
usurper : 725 
= oe usurper 727 
Sargon, us 722 
Sentacherib (Sin. akhi- -erba), his 
705 
Bear “haddon I. (Assur-akh-iddina), 
his son. 681 
giana ee (Sardanapalos), his 
p 668 
Reon ul! ilani, his son ? 


suma-iscu ’ 
Esar-haddon IT. (Saiakos) last king ? 


PHGENICIA. 


TYRE. 


Tyre built 2300 years before Herodotos 
(II. 44). 


Baal-merom-gabu, 3d year of Menephtah 
Il. 


Abibal (Joseph. c. Ap. I. 17-18). 
Hiram I., his son, for 34 years (lived 53 


years), ’ contemporary with David and | Eithobalos (Ethbaal) I. 


Solomon. 


Baleazor, his son, 7 years (lived 43 years). 
Abdastartos, his son, 9 years (lived 29 
ears). 
Astartos, son of Deleastartos, an usurper, 
12 years (lived 54 years).? 
Astarymos, his brother, 9 years (lived 54 


years). 
Phelés, his brother, 8 months (lived 50 


years). 
aie of Astarté, 


an usurper, 32 years (lived 68 years). 





1 Oppert’s conjecture. The text is corrupt, 
reading: ‘‘the four sons of his nurse slew (Ab- 
dustartos) the eldest of whom reigned 12 years, 
peOou Acrapros son of Deleastartos 12 out of 


54 years.” Theophilos has Methuastartos, and 
neeoee Theophilos nor Eusebios has the double 
years. 
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TyrE—Continued. 


Baalezor (Badezor), his son, 6 years (Zus. 
and Synkell.: 8 years), lived 45 years. 

Matgenos (Mutton), his son, 9 ter (Bus. 
and Theoph.: 29 years), lived 32 years. 

Pygmalion, his son, 47 years (lived 56 
years); his sister Dido founds Car- 
thage in his 7th year, 155 years 8 
months after Hiram. 
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B.C. 
Abd-Melkarth (Abdimilkutti) . 678 


Tetramnéstos, son of Anysos (Herod. iii. 
98), age of Xerxés, 


Bod-Astoreth I. 
Bod-Astoreth II., his son. 


Esmunezer I. 


B.C. / Tabnith I., his son. 


Khirummu (Hiram II.), reigning. 738 : 
mi tena (Mutton iL i ign 730 Esmunezer IJ., his son, 14 years, 

ios Pya! (Assn. Lulie) 86 yrs. 25 | a 2 
Bahlu (Baal)... 675 and 665 Stratén (Ashtoreth), age of Artaxerxés. 

: : Tennés (Tabnith II.) . 851 
ithobalos 1 > Cones by Bias Straton iL depend by Alexander Ss 
Baal IL. 10 10 yeas. 675 Ballénymos . ‘ . 832 
Eknital, son of Baslakh, judge, 2 a GEBAL (ByBLOs). 

months . 

Khelbés, son of Abdaios, judge, 10 shasta i (U Salve aaa os a 

months 565 | Milki-asapi . 675 
parton the high-priest, judge, 3 oa 

mont ; 
garter and Sale sons of Baal, le ee ak L 

elemos, judges, 6 years sie 
Balator (king), 1 557 Azbaal, his successor. 
aries (brough?, on Babylon), ses Enylos (Enil II.) 380 
Hiram IIL, his brother, 20 years . . 552 ARVAD. 
oy Mati i - : 4 
Hiram IV. (Seirémos). atinubabli (Matan-baal) I 85 
Mattenos (Mutton III.) (Herod. vii. 97), (Ma)tan- Bihli IL. 732 
his son, contemporary of Xerxés. ilihti . 700 
Kile Beal : 675 
SIDON. Yakin(i)lu . ; 665 
Subject to Tyre, Ethbaal I. and Bln. | Azi-bahal, his son. 
oftye a a Merbaal, son of Agbaal (Herod. vii. 
z.c.| 98), age of Xerxés. 
Ethbaal IL. (Assn. Tubahlu), ate 
the flight of Elulaios : 700 | Stratén 833 
LYDIA. 
Mythical Period. Alkimos the pious. 


DYNASTY OF THE ATYADE 


Manés (the Moon-god), son of Zeus. 
Cony he of Manes, married Halié, dau. 


Atty ie Sun 
anés ac. to He 
Lydos and orbs ae of Attys. 


@eaeese 


tod) son of Kotys (of 


Akiamos, whose general Askalos founded 
Askalon. 


Arimos, 


Mélés. 
Moxos, his son. 


Kamblés or Kamblétés (Kamblitas). 





1 Joseph. Ant. ix. 14, 2. 


21 


2 Athen. Deipn. xii. p. 581. 
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THE HITTITE ConqQuEst (? B.c. 1076). Nik. Dam. (te. Xanthos). 
Iardanos, the opponent of Kamblétés. arn spa his son (Zus.: Alyattes IL 
on nphalé, his maugnter, macrice) Herakics |” “Males ., his son (Eus.: for 12 years). 


ALTA M his son (Zus. omits). 
Alkaios or Lamos, their son (Héraklés bere ye 7 . 
also had Akelis, or apn or Kleo- Sadyattés II. (Kandaulés), his son. 


daios, by the slave Malis or Damalis). DYNASTY OF THE MERMNAD&. 


DYNASTY OF THE Hf&RAKLEIDZ. 1. Gygés (Herod. : 38 years; Eus.: we 
Nik. Dam. 36 years 687 
(i.e. Xanthos) ee 2. Ardys IT, his ‘son (Herod. : 
1. Tyl6n succeeds |Agrén, son of Ninos, years ; Eus.: 38 years) . 653 
Omphalé. son of Bélos, son of | 3, Sadyattés IJ., his son (Herod. : 
2. Sadyattés I. Alkaios, founds the 12 years ; Eus.: 15 years) . 615 
8. Lixos. dynasty B.c. 1192;/4. Alyattés III., his son (Herod.: 
his 21st successor was 57 years; Eus.: 49 years) . 608 
AdyattésI. (Eus.:| Myrsos. 5. Kroisos (brother of Pantaléon), 
yattés). Kandaulés Myrsilos, his son (Herod. : 14 yeaa: Eus.: 


Ardys I. (bro- | his son, the last of 15 years) . 554 


therofKadys), | the dynasty, which Conquered by Kyros . , . 530 
his son, for 70 | lasted 505 years. 
years (£us.: for 


36 years). 
MEDIA. 
KTfs1As (Diod. Sik, ii. 33). | 8. Astibaras for 40 years. 
1. Arbakés for 28 years after the over- , 9- Aspadas, called Astyagés by the Greeks, 
throw of Sardanapallos. for 35 years. 
2. Mandaukés for 30 (or 20) years. H 
8. Sdésarmos for 20 (or 30) years. ERODOTOS 
4. Artykas for 50 (or 30) years. 1. Déiokés (.4ss. Daiukku), 53 years. 
5. Arbianés for 22 years. 2. Phraortés (Frawartish), 22 years. 
6. Artaios for 40 years. 3. Kyaxarés (Ass. Kastarit), 40 years. 
7. Artynés for 22 years, 4, Astyagés (Ass. Istuvegu), 35 years. 
VAN (BIAINIS) OR ARARAT (ARMENIA). 
B.C. 
1. Aramis (wars with Assyria, B.c. 857| 8. Ur'sa j ; : . 730 
and 845). 9. Argistis I. ‘ ; . “14 
2. Sarduris I, son of Lutipris, B.c. 833. | 10. Erimenas, his son ; eo 
3. Ispuinis, his son. 11. Ru’sas, his son : ; . 660 
4. Ispuinis and his son Menuas. 12. Sarduris III. . ‘ - 645 
5. Menuas alone. aie 
6. Argistis I., his son. Conquered by Media about . 610 
7. Sarduris IL, his son. 
PERSIA. 
1 Akhsemenes (Hakhamanish). | (4. Arsamés (Arshima), son of Ariar- 


2 Teispés (Chaishpaish), his son. e | amnés, in Persia. 
conquers Susiania and rules a 4. Kambysés I. (Kambujiya), son of 


Susa, B.c. 600. Kyros, in Susiania. 
3. Ariaramnés (Ariyarimna), his son,{ 5. Kyros III., son of Kambysés, in 
in Persia. Susiania. He conquers Media, 
3. Kyros I.(Kuras), his son, in Susiania. B.c. 550, and Persia, 548. 
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- Kambyses II., his son 


Gomatés (Gaumita), the Ma- 
an, the pseudo- Bardes 
PBardiya), for 7 months 
Dareios (Darayavaush), son of 
Hystaspés (Vishtispa), and 
grandson of Arsamés, for 36 


years 
: Xerxés I. (Khshayarsha), his 
10. 


son, for 21 or 12 years ; 
Artaxerxés I. (Artakhshatra), 
Longimanus, his son, for 
40 years . 


B.C. 
§29 | 11. 
12. 


521 


14. 


521 


15. 


485 


16. 
17. 


465 


13. 


Xerxés II., his son, for 2 months 

Sogdianos, his half-brother, for 
7 months . 

Dareios II. Nothos ( ‘Okhos), his 
brother, for 19 years . : 

Artaxerxés II. Mnémén, his 
son, for 43 years : 

Revolt of Kyros the younger 

Okhos, son of secre for 
23 years 

Arsés, his son, for 8 years 

Dareios Kodomannos, for 6 years 

Conquered by Alexander . 
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B.C. 
425 


425 
424 


405 
401 


462 
339 
336 
831 


INDEX. 


A 


Ashmes (Amasis), 328. 
Aalu, 345. 

Abae, 25. 

Abantes, 85. 

Abdéra, 95. 


Abu-simbel, 141, 328, 332. 
Abydos ( Egyptian), 310, 317. 
Accad (Agade), 360. 
Accadians, 359. 

Accadian language, 399, 403. 


Adénis (Tammuz), 58, 367, 398, 411, 416. 


Adrastos, 21. 
Africa circumnavigated, 117. 
raligor scale, 57. 
i, 276. 
Helis, 17 
ae 241. 
ZEsop, 


Aga é or 1 Agndhs (Accad), 361, 369, 400. 


reer (Ekbatana), 259. 
Agénor, 410, 415. 
reaary 69, 438, 

lla, 94. 
a ab, 374. 
Ahura-mazda, 78, 447. 
ala, etymology of, 39. 
Alyvurros, 188, 314. 
Akés, 287. 
Akheans, 2. 
Akhemenés, 75, 120, 238, 436. 
AkhéGris, 339. 
Alalia, 93. 
Alarodians (see Ararat), 277. 
Alea, 38. 
Alexander conquers Persia, 446. 
Alexander Polyhistér, 368. 
Alilat, 79, 232. 
Alkaios, 6 
Aldros, 366. 
alphabet, 354, 409, 410. 
Alpis, 59. 
alum, 226. 
Alyattés, tumulus of, 56. 
Amardi, 69, 75, 359, 438. 
Amasis (Aahmes), 222, 236, 238. 
Amazons, 11, 42, 430. 


amber, 285. 

Amen, see Amun. 

Amen-em-hat, 178, 309, 328. 
Amen6phis, 329, 333. 

Amenti, 193, 342, 

Ammon, 142. 

Ampelos, 255. 

Amphiaraos, 25. 

Amphiktyons, 226. 

dudls, 51, 

amphore, 27. 

&udos, 80. 

Amu, 324, 345. 

Amun or Amen, 150, 318, 340, 343. 
Amyrteos, 202, 204, 283, 3389. 
Amytis, 229, 805, 885. 

Anaitis, 79. 

Anaxagoras, 136. 

Anaximander, 183, 392. 
ancestor-worship, 155. 

dyyapetov, 291. 

Angro-mainyus (Ahriman), 451, 452. 
animal-worship, 162, 344. 
ant-gold, 281. 

Antef, see Entef. 

Anubis, 344. 

Anysia, 202. 

Anzan (Elam), 438. 

Aparyte, 275. 

Apaturia, 87. 

Apepi or Apdéphis, 326, 327, $42, 347. 
Apis, 147, 213, 243, 344, 440, 
Apis (a village), 184, 
apotheosis in Egypt, 347. 
Apriés (Uab-ra), 217, 338. 
Arabian king, 230. 
Arakhu, 301, 304, 388. 
Ararat (sce Alarodians), 97. 
Araxes or Aras, 109, 116. 
Arbéla, 359. 

Arderikka, 106. 

Ardys, 11, 428. 

Areii, 276. 

Argos, 2, 3, 29, 149. 
Arimaspi, 116. 

Arioch, 369, 371. 

Arion, 13, 14. 

Aristeas, 31, 116. 

Arisu, 182. 
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Arkhandros, 176. 
Arkhilokhos, 9, 11. 
Armais, 182. 


Armenia (Ararat), 264, 377, 378, 381, 


428, 424, 
Arsinoé, lake of, 208. 
dprafm, 111. 
Artaxerxés I., 445. 
Artaxerxés II., 445. 
Ashdod, 65, 215. 
Ashérah, 415. 
Asia, 98. 
Asia, Upper, 59, 64. 
Asianic syllabary, 56. 
Askalon, 7, 65, 427. 
Asmakh, 141. 
Aspathinés, 264. 
Assur, 358. 
Assur-bani-pal (Sardanapallos), 6, 383. 
Assur-natsir-pal, 373. 
Assyria, name of, xxix. 
history of, xvii, 65, 66, 78, 372. 
Assyrian Canon, 365. 


Astarté (Ashtoreth), 57, 58, 390, 411, 


415. 
astragali, 58. 
Astronoé, 156. 


astronomy, Babylonian, 43, 869, 400, 


401, 402. 
Astyagés (istuvegu), 66, 67, 74, 77, 78, 
386, 438. 


Asy khis (Ases- kaf), 201, 321. 
Atargatis, 5, 7, 65, 427, 429. 
"AGO iva, 30. 

Athothis (Atet), 170. 
Atossa, 244, 273. 

Attys, 58, 430. 

Avaris, 326, 333. 

Avesta, 449. 


B 


Baal (Bel), 415. 
Babel, Tower of, 367. 
Babylon, 102, 103, 301, 304, 361, 439. 
siege of, 110, 111, 381, 387. 
Babylonian dress, 112. 
astronomy, sce astronomy. 
Bachof, xvii. 
Bapts, 149. 
Bast or Pasht, see Sekhet. 
Battos, 226. 
Bauer, xviil. 
Behistun (Bagistana), 273. 
Bexbs, 125. 
Bel (Baal), xxviii, 103, 390. 
Beni-hassan, 348. 
Bérdsos or Berdssos, 59, 362, 363, 402. 
beth-el (baitylos), 281, 418. 
Biko, 112. 
Bithynians, 17. 
Boghaz Keui, 5, 42, 45, 426, 430. 


INDEX. 


ceca, 202, 336. 


(Barzi ), 361. 
Bathe ide, 25, BS. 
bronze, 39. 

casting of, 27. 
Bunbury, 139, 144. 
Busiris, 153, 159. 
Buté, 160. 


C 
Calah, 358, 373. 
camel, 48, 281. 
Canaan, 2, 3, 30, 406. 
canal of Suez, 215. 
cannibalism, 279. 
Caphtor (Keft-ur), 188, 230, 354. 
Carchemish, 5, 6, 378, 378, 385, 405, 
426, 429. 

mina of, 435. 
Carthage, 94, 237, 412, 422. 
Casdim, 362. 
Cataract, the First, 139. 
Chaldeans (Caldai), 361. 
chariots, 161. 
chronology, Assyrian, 365. 
cinnamon, 282, 284. 
circumcision, 146. 
columnar architecture, 395. 
community of wives, 117. 
conspirators, the Persian, 264. 
cosmogony, the Phenician, 419. 
Creation, Chaldean account of, 391. 
crocodile, the, 164, 165. 
crypts, Egypti an, 190. 
Cudur-lagamar, 369, 
Cudur-nankhundi, 369. 
cuneiform writing, 398. 
Cuthah, 361. 


D 

Dadike, 275. 
Dai, 75. 
Daphné (Egyptian), 141. 
Dardanians, 331. 
Dareios, 120, 441. 

wives of, 273. 
Dareios Kodomannos, 446. 
Dareite, 276. 
Darmesteter, 448. 
Daskylion, 274, 288. 
Dead, Book of the, 351. 
Neiokes (Daiukku), 60, 68, 437. 
Deir el-Bahari, 335. 
Délos, 35, 221. 
Delphi, 14, 226, 

temple of Athéna at, 55. 
Deluge, Babylonian account of, 366. 
Derbikhi, 75. 
Derbikes, 120. 
Derketé, 65. 


INDEX. 


‘* Deserters,”’ the, 141. 
Deukalidn, 29. 
Siarl0ecOa, 3. 

dice, 58. 

Dido, 412. 

Dionysos, 208. 
Scppopopéw, 300. 
dithyramb, 13. 
Dodekarkhy, the, 208. 
Dédéna, 25, 29, 158. 
draughts, game of, 58. 
dreams, 21. 

Dungi, 369. 


E 


Egibi banking firm, 405. 

Egyptians, creation of, 124. 

Egyptian castes, 218. 
customs, 145, 
deities, 150. 
dress, 146, 147, 169. 
dynasties, 151, 176. 
feasts, 159. 
humanity, 358. 
kings, 205. 
measures, 220. 
medicine, 160, 350. 
priests, 147, 347. 
religion, 340. 


Ekbatana (see Agbatana), 61, 74, 386, 437. 


Elam (Susiania), 360, 378, 3838, 402. 
Elbé, 202. 

elephant, 279. 

Elephantiné, 129, 138, 139, 140. 
embalming, 236. 

Enarees, 65. 

Eneti, 113. 

Enna, 354. 

Entef (Antef), 323. 

éwel re, 10. 

Ephesos, 15, 16. 

Erech, 360, 368. 

Ergamenés, 140. 

Eridanos, 285. 

Esar-haddon I., 64, 336, 381. 
Esar-haddon II., 384. 
Eth-baal, 412. 

Ethiopians, 140, 142. 
Etruria, colonisation of, 58. 
Etruscans, 94. 

ed, 18. 

Eugeén, xxii. 

Euphrates, 102. 

Eurdpa, 3, 411. 

Eyuk, 5, 42, 45, 426. 


F 
fables, 353. 
Fayim, 324. 
fire among the Persians, 78. 
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fire-temples, 78. 
fish, avoidance of, 147. 
flutes, 11. 


galli, 431. 
yauBpss, 43. 
Gandarii, 275. 
gath&s, the, 450. 
yadros, 295, 420. 
Gaumata (Gomates), 258, 261, 440. 
gem-cutting, 397. 
Sera papyrus, the, 349. 
isdhubar, 367, $94, 401, 455. 
glass, 356, 420. 
omon, the, 183. 
obryas, 264. 
gold, value of, 9. 


e, 27. 
coriles 421. 


griffins, 116. 

Gudea, 368. 

Gutium, 357, 371. 

Gygean Lake, 57. 

Gygés (Gugu), 7, 11, 64, 212, 387, 383, 


Gyndes, 108, 109. 


H 
Hades, the Babylonian, 392. 


hair, how cut, 49. 

Harmakhis or Hor-em-khu, 319, 342. 

Harpagos, 67, 101. 

Harran, 359. 

Hatasu or Hatsepu, 328. 

Hat-hor, 134, 342, 348. 

Hazael, 374. 

Hekateos, xxi, xxii, 122, 127, 182, 186, 
164, 206, 214, 286. 

Flelen, 184. 

Héliopolis (On), 126. 

Hellanikos, xxii. 

Hellén, 30. 

henotheism, 346. 

Héphestopolis, 199. 

Héraklés, 151, 367, 394. 
columns of, 144, 416. 

Hérakleide, 5, 6, 427. 

Hermopolis, 163. 

Hermos, 47. 

Hérodotos, arithmetic of, 20. 
authority of, xxxi. 
date of history of, xxiv. 
dialect of, xxxv. 
ethnology of, 31. 
extent of travels of, xxvi, xxx. 
honesty of, xxiv, etc. 
philosophy of, 19. 
predecessors of, xxii. 
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Hérodotos, 0 ne of history of, xv. 


sources of history of, xix. 
Herusha (Bedouins), 322. 
Hezekiah, 380. 
hiero lyphics, Egyptian, 145, 354. 
- ittite, ut 434. s 

1 tamus, the, 16 
Hiram, 411. 
Hir-hor, 334, 335. 
Hissarlik, 16. 
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Kandpos, 134. 

Kappadokians, 42, 262. 

Karians, 96, 98, 160, 212, 433. 
interpreters, xxxi. 

Karmania, 75. 

Karnak, 317, 828. 

Karpis, 59. 

Karrak, 371. 

xaoln, 282. 

Kasios, 128, 417. 


Hittites, 5, 9, 10, 16, 42, 45, 57, 98, 181, | Kaspatyros, 280. 


$25, 329, 331, 425. 
Homer, 157. 
Homeric dialect, xxxv, $7, 51, 58. 
Héros (Hor), 318, 341, 843. 
nore the, 47. 

t, 182. 

see ce of, 123. 
Hor-shesu, 319, 322. 
Hyllos, 47. 
Hystaspés, 264. 
Hytennians, 274. 


Iardanos, 6. 

ibis, the, 163. 

Ichthyophagi, the, 237. 

Ténysos, 230. 

Iliad, the, 33, 186. 

Im-hotep, 342. 

Inar6e, 233, 339. 

Indus explored, 443. 

inscriptions, evidence of, xxxviii. 

Intaphernés, 287. 

Id, 8, 148, 346, 

Ionians, 3, 29. 

Ionic dialects, xxxiv, etc. 
revolt, 444. 

iron, meteoric, 355. 

Isis, 148, 192, 841, 342, 343. 

Istar (Astarté), 367, 390. 

Istria, 144. 

Ixabatés, 267. 


J 
judges, Persian royal, 243. 


kK 
ka, 340. 
Kabeiri, 156, 247, 416. 
Kadmos, 30, 410. 
Kadytis (Gaza), 216, 230. 
Kalasiries, 219. 
Kallatie, 247. 
Kallantians, 247, 278. 
Kambysés, 222, 387, 440. 


Kaspians, 276. 

Kassi A Kosseans, 275, 303, 359, 370, 
371 

Kaukasos, 117. 

Kaukénes, 97. 

Kaunians, 96, 

Kef-t, 2, 406. 

Kelts, 144. 

Keneh, 172. 

Képheus, 2 

Kerkaséros, 133. 

Kéteians, 181. 

Khabbash, 338. 

Khaldeans, 104. 

Khaldis, 17, 425. 

Khalybes, 17. 

Khammu 303, 361, 370. 

Kharén of Lampsakos, xxiii. 

Khem, 158, 154, 348. 

Khemmis, 172. 

Kheops or Khufu, 194, 317, 318, 319, 
321, 322. 

Kheper, "342. 

Khephrén or Khaf-ra, 196, 319, 321. 

Khnum, 343. 

Khorasmians, 276. 

Khu-en-Aten (Amendphis IV.), 329. 

Khunsu, 343. 

klxe, 175. 

Kilikia, 5, 17, 42, 44, 374, 378, 383. 

Kimmerians, 5, 9, 11, 64, 382, 384, 427, 
428, 437. 

Kirchhoff, xvi-xviii, xxiv. 

Kis, 361. 

Kissians, 275. 

Kissian gate, 303 

Kokheikhe, dyke of, 176. 

Kolkhians, xxvi, 179, 180, 277. 

kop, 171. 

Korosko, 140. 

Korys, 232. 

xoupidcos, 81. 

Krathis, 85. 

Kréstén, 80. 

Kreesos, 5, 16, 57, 428. 
legend of, 52. 

Kréphi and ‘Méphi, 138. 


length of reign of, 124, 259, 260, 266. | Ktésias, xiii, xviii, xxxiii, 1, 5, 362, 456. 


Kandalanu (Kinéladanos), 384. 
Kandaulés, 6, 7, 9. 
meaning of name, 6. 


Kurds, 277. 
pha (Kastarit), 61, 63, 65, 67, 384, 
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Kybelé, 47, 58, 430. Marsyas, 431. 
Kydénia, 257. Maspero, xii, 216, 282. 
Kykléps, 116. M te, 116, 122, 247. 
Kynésians, 144. mastabahs, 348, 
Kypros, 227, 338, 370, 879, 382, 408. master-thief, story of the, 189. 
Kypria, the, 187. Mat, 3365. 
Kypselos, 252, Matai, 109, 277. 
Kyrnos, 95. Matiénians, 42, 277. 
Kyros, 59, 66, 68, 69, 74, 77, 78, 886, | Medes, 60, 62, 109, 277, 384, 386, 436, 
438, 455, 456. 44). 
his death, 120. Median dynasty, 869. 
Kyros the younger, 445. empire, 78, 
Kythéra, 48, 65. , 107. 
pee Fag 305 
L Megaklés, 33 
egara, 32. 
Labrandeus, Zeus, 425. sh ear gages 364. 
Labynétos, 44, 46, 108. Melampfis, 154, 
Labyrinth, the, 208. Mélés, 50, 427. 
Larissa, 358, 439. Melkarth (Makar), 3, 6, 152, 185, 867,. 
Lasonians, 274. 408, 410, 415. 
lentoid gems, 432. epi age 125, 127, 814. 
Aéoxn, 88. Mendés, 150. 
Afdavov, 282. Menés, 127, 176, 811, 817, 820. 
ABarywrés, 279. Meneptah II., 338. 
libraries, xxiii, 399. Menophrés, 350. 
Libyans, 333, 334. Menti, 325. 
Libyan seep Bd Hérodotos, 217. Mentu-hotep, 323. 
Lig-Bagas or Ur-Bagas, 368. Mentu-ra, 160. 
Linos, 168. Men-ke-ra, see Mykerinos. 
Aoglas, 54. Mermnade, 55. 
lotus, the, 173. Merodach, 390, 391. 
Lydia, 6, 423, etc. Merodach-Baladan, 379, 380. 
Lydian writing, 56. Meroé, 140, 241. 
Lygdamis, 35. Mespila, 359, 439. 
Lykians, 97. Messapia, 296. 
Lykurgos, 36, 37. Mi-Amun-mut, 212. 
Midas, 10. 
Milyas, 99. 
M mina, 57, 422, 485. 
Ma, 430. Minni, 60, 63, 64, 384, 487. 
Ma, 343. Minds, 97. 
Madyés, 64. Minyans, 3, 86, 97, 257, 410. 
Meones, 6. Mithra, 79, 451. 
pd-yadis, 11. Mitradatés, 67. 
Magdé6los (Migdol), 216. Mizraim, 312. 
Magi, 62, 73, 79, 83, 448. Merris, 131, 178, 324. . 
Magnesia, 9, 17. | Mohar, travels of the, 352. 
Magos, 258, 267. Moloch, 415. 
Magophonia, 261, 441. Mémemphis, 218. 
Mahaffy, xx, xxiv, 42, 96, 353. money, who first coined, 57. 
Makrénians, 180. monotheism, Babylonian, 391. 
Mal-Amir, 438. Mont, 318. 
Manerés, 168. Moskhians (Meshech), 17, 277, 378. 
Manés, 58, 427. Mossyneekians, 277. 
Manetho, 315. pwds, 6. 
Mardians, 69, 75. mummies, 160. 
Marea, 134. Murghab, 75, 455, 456. 
Mares, 277 Mut, 348. 
Mariandynians, 17. Mykerinos (Men-ke-ra), 196, 197, 818, 
Mariette, 316. $21. 


marks, sacred, 185. Mykians, 276. 
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Mylasa, 98. Pp 
Myrina, 11, 87, 258. Padei, 279. 
myrrh, 282. Paktyiké, 280. 
Myrsilos, 289. wddaora, 27. 
Paley, xxxv. 
Pallakopas, 361. 
N Pamphylia. 17. 
Nabonasar, 366. Pan, 153. 
Nabonidos (Nabu-nahid), 44, 46, 106, | Panopolis, 172. 
108, 385, 439. Pantibibla, 366, 399. 
Nabopolassar, 384. Pantimathi, 276. 
Nahr el-Kelb, 179, 180, 411. Paprémis, 160, 161. 
Napata, 140, 204, $11. papyrus, 173. 
Naram-Sin, 370. wapet h, 78. 
Naukratis, 201, 337, 338. rents, murder of, 123. 
Nebuchadrezzar, 385, 413. arikanians, 275, 277. 
invades Egypt, 218. Paropanisos, 275. 
Neith, 138, 160. Parthia, 442. 
Nekhé I., 211, 337. Pasargade, 75, 77, 258. 
Nektanebos, 339. Pateeki, 246. 
Nephthys, 344. Patara, 104. 
Nidinte. Bel, 301, 387, 441. Pausik, 276. 
Nile, course of, 139, 140. Pausiris, 238, 339. 
deposit of, 308. Peisistratos, 31, 32. 
rise of, 135. Pelasgians, 29, 30, 31. 
sources of, 138. Pelusium, 132. 
Nimphi, the pseudo-Sesostres near, 181. | Pentaur, poem of, 353. 
Nimrod, 367. Pepi, 322. 
Nineveh, 101, 358. Periander, 258. 
Niswan plain, 282. Petseus, 172. 
Nitétis, 228. Persians, 386. 
Nitékris, 106, 177, 199, 322, 387. Persian customs, 78, 79. 
Nizir, 366. language, 82. 
vopos, 14, tribes, 75. 
nomes of Egypt, 312-14. writers, 1. 
Nu, 341. Pethor, 373, 374, 426. 
Nun, 342. Pharaoh, 183. 
Nut, 342. Phasélis, 225. 
nuter, 340. Pheidon, 57. 
Pherekydés, 286. 
Pheroén, 183. 
O Philitis, 196. 
oasis, 142, 241. Philo Byblius, 419. 
oaths, how confirmed, 44. Phinthiné, 128. 
obelisks, 184, 349. Pheenicians, 2, 3, 30, 405, 408. 
Odyssey, 187. Pheenician writers, 1. 
(Ebarés, 272. 1 phoenix, 165, 342. 
ola re, 56. Phraortés, 63, 67. 
Okhos, 339, 446. Phrygians, 10, 424, 431. 
Olympia, 128. gvXakos, 53. 
Omphalé, 6, 427. Pi-ankhi, 336. 
Onophrés, 262. Pindar, 247. 
Ophir, 411. Pinotem, 335. 
Opis, 109. wipuyus, 207. 
oracles, 26, 28. Pisidia, 17. 
Oroetés, 288. Pithom (Pa-Tum), 215. 
orosanga, 297. planets, Egyptian names of, 350. 
Orotal, 231. pough, Egyptian, 132, 
Orthokorybantes, 275. *olykratés, 248. 


Osiris, 318, 341. Préxaspés, 266. 
Herodotos ignorant of name of, xxvi, | mpoacdéoua:, 34. 
126, 221. Prométheus, 393. 
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Prosdépitis, 149. satrap, 111. 
prostitution in Babylonia, 114, 115. satrapies, 273, 442. 
Psammétikhos (Psamtik) I., 65, 141, 211, | Sattagydians, 275. 

252, 337. Schliemann, 2, 5, 28, 430, 432, 435. 
Psammétikhos II., 198, 199, 216, 232. Seb, 230, 318, 341, 342, 346. 
Ptah (Héphestos), 125, 318, 342. Sebek, 344. 

Ptah-hotep, $21, 351. Sekhet (Bast or Pasht), 159, 342, 343. 
Pteria, 45. Semiramis, xxxiii, 105, 303, 362. 
Ptolemy, Canon of, 364. Sennacherib, 205, 380. 
Pul, 375. Sepharvaim (Sippara), 361. 
Punt, 325, 328, 329, 356. Sesennu, 163. 
urification of murderers, 21. Sesostris (Ramses I].), 178. 
Tyemalian: 412, the pseudo-Sesostris, 181, 426, 434. 
pygmies in Africa, 143. Set, 207, 318, 326, 341, 343. 
pyramids, the, 194, etc. Set-aa-pehti-Nubti, 326. 
pyramid-builders, 198, 321. Sethén, 204. 
Pyrenees, 144. Seti I. and II., 178, 182, 331. 
Setnau, romance of, 193. 
Set-nekht, 333. 
R seven, a sacred pumber, 231. 
Ra, 318, 346. Shalmaneser I]., 374. 
rain in Babylonia, 111. Shamanism in Accad, 388. 
in Egypt, 132, 232. Shishak (Sheshank), 335, 336. 
Ramses I., 3380. Shinar, see Sumer. 
Ramses IJ., 178, 381, 411. Shu, 318, 346. 
Ramses III. (Rhampsinitos), 334, 353. Sidon, 186. 
Ra-skenen, 327. silver, 433. 
religion, Greek, 16. value of, 9. 
Resen, 358. Sinai, 320, 322, 323, 355. 
Rhagr, 448. sindén, 171. 
Rhampsinitos (Ramses ITII.), 189, 193. Siphnos, 256. 
Rhodépis, 199, 201. Sippara (Sepharvaim), 107. 
Rheckos, 258. Siup, 222. 
Rud-Amun, 204. skheenos, Egyptian, 128. 
Skyths, 64. 
Ss Skylax, xxiii, 443. 
Smerdis (Bardes or Gaumata), 243, 440. 
Sabakén (So), 202, 336. Smintheus (Apollo), 205. 
Sabbath, the, 402. Smyrna, 11. 
sacrifice, human, 153. stake. the, in folk-lore, 46. 
sagaris, 122. Snefru (Sephuris), 320, 351. 
Sagartians, 75, 276, 442. Sogd, 276. 
Sais, 221, 337. soldering of metals, 15, 349. 
Sake, 64, 89, 120, 122. Solén, 17. 
Sakkarah, 317, 321. Solymi, 99. 
Samaria, 377. sophist, 17. 
Sammughes, 383. Sophoklés, xvii, xxi, 288. 
Samos, 41, 250, 255, 257, 299, 300. Sothis (Sopd), 343. 
samp, 82. Sothic cycle, the, 127, 349. 
san, 82. owdxa, 67. 
Sanchuniathon, 421. Sparta, 256. 
Sandan, 6, 429. Sphinx, the, 224, 319. 
Saneha, 323, 352. ogt, 162. 
Saparda, 273, 277, 384, 437. stater, the, 28. 
Sarakos (Esar-haddon II.), 384. Stein, xxxiv, xl. 
Sarangians, 276. stone-age, the, in Egypt, 308. 
Sardanapallos (Assur-bani-pal), xxix, 210. {| Suben, 154. 
Sardes, 5, 29, 50. Sumer (Shinar), 360. 
Sargon I., 227, 369, 400, 408. sun-dial, the, 183. 
Sargon IT., 60, 371, 377. Susa (Shushan), 243. 
scros, 366. Susiana (Elam), 454. 


Saspeires, 64, 277. Syéné (Assufn), 311. 
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Syennesis, 44. 
Sylosén, 297. 
Syrians, the White, 5. 


T 
table of the sun, the, 237. 
Tenaros, 15. 
Takhompsé, 139. 


talent, value of the, 274. 

Tammuz (Adénis), 58, 168, 367, 398. 
Tanis (Zoan), 325. 

Tarshish (Tartessos), 92, 407. 
Tarsos, 44. 


Teta (Athéthis), 320. 
Teukrians, 187. 
Thalés, 96, 135. 
eclipee of, 48, 392. 
Thamaneans, 276. 
Thebes in Egyp 
158, 311, 323, 387. 
Theod6ros, 27, 258. 
theophania, 27. 
Oeds, 156. 
Théra (Santorin), 80, 40, 410. 
Thermédén, 180. 
thesmophoria, 221. 
This, 310. 
Thénis, 185. 
Thornax, 40. 
Thoth (Tehuti), 344, 346. 
Thothmes, 328. 
thunder as an omen, 272. 
ite mary 17. 
Thyrea, 4 
Tibareni (Tubal), 17, 277. 
Tiglath-Adar, 372. 
Tiglath-Pileser I., 60, 365, 372, 405. 
Tiglath-Pileser IL, 375. 
tin, 285, 422. 
Tirhakah, 202, 208, 336, 382. 
Torrhébos, 58. 
tonsure, the, 232. 
totemism, Egyptian, 344. 
Semitic, 418. 
triékas, 37. 
triremes, 250. 
Tptroyévea, etymology of, 454. 
Troad, land not increased, 130. 


t (No-Amon), 126, 138, 
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Troja in Egypt, 129. 
Teshonion SE 

Troy, fall of, 207. 
Tum, 341, 842, 
Typhén, 207. 

Tyre, 2, 152, 882, 408. 
Tyrrhenians, 31, 58. 


U 
Uenephés, 320. 
Una, 322. 
Ur, 360, 368, 881, 389. 
Usertasen, 328 
Utians, 276. 
Utica, 288. 
Uxians, 276. 


V 
Van, cuneiform inscriptions of, 117, 277, 


424. 
Vendidad, 450. 


WwW 
water of life, 239. 
La xxvi, 141, 215, 216, 220, 
will of Sennacherib, the, 404. 
wine, tian, 167. 
women orbidden to mention their 
husbands’ names, 86 


xX 


Xanthos, xxiii, 100, 427, 484. 
Xerxés, 444. 

meaning of the name, xxxiii. 
Xisuthros, 366. 
Xois, 324. 


§dedoura, 20. 

ged, 145. 

zend, 449. 

Zimri, the, 62. 

Zoan (Tanis), 325. 

zodiac, the signs of the, 127. 
Zohak, 454. 

Zopyros, 301, 305. 
Zoroastrianism, 83, 447. 
Zrvan akarana, 453. 
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